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PREFACE 


I N 1915 a Gtogmphical Section was fanned in the NavaJ Intelli¬ 
gence Division of the Admiralty to write Geographical Handbooks 
on various parts of the world. The purpose of these handbooks 
was to supply, by scientific research and skilled arrangement, material 
for the discussion of naval, militaiy, and political problemSp as distinct 
from the examination of the problems themselves. Many distin¬ 
guished collaborators assisted in their production, and by the end of 
191S upwards of fifty volumes had been produced in Handbook and 
Manual fonUp as well as numerous short-term geographical reports. 
The demand for these books increased rapidly with each new is$uCk 
and they acquired a high reputation for accumey and impartiality. 
They arc now to be found in Semce EstabUshments and Embassies 
throughout the world, and in the early years after the last war were 
much used by the League of Narions. 

'Fhe old I landbooks have been extensively used in the present war, 
and experience has disclosed both their value and their limitations. 
On the one hand they have provedp beyond all question, how greatly 
the work of the fighting services and of Government Departments is 
facilitated if countries of strategic or political importance arc covered 
by handbooks which deal, in a convenient and easily digested form, 
with their geographyp ethnology^ administration, and resources. On 
the other hand, it has become apparent that something more is 
needed to meet present-day requirements. The old series does not 
cover many of the countries closely affected by ihc present war (e.g. 
Germany, France, Poland, Spain, Portugal, to name only a few); its 
books are somewhat uneven in quality^ and they are inadequately 
equipped with maps, diagrams, and photographle iHustmtions. 

Ihu present scries of Handbookst while owing its inspiration 
largely to the former series, is in no sense an attempt to revise or re- 
edit that series* It is an entirely new set of books^ produced in the 
Naval Intelligence Division by trained geographers drawn largely 
from the Universities, and working at sub-centres established at 
Oxford ^d Cambridge, and ts printed by the Oxford and Cambridge 
University Presses. The books foDow, in general, a uniform scheme, 
though minor modifications will be found in particular cases: and 
they are illustrated by numerous maps and photographs. 
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P^EEFAC£ 


The purpose of the books is primarily navalH They are designed 
first to provide! for the use of Commanding Officers, information in a 
comprehenaive and convement form about countries which they may 
be called upon to visit, not only in war but in peace-time; secondly, 
to maintain the high standard of education in the Navy and, by 
supplying officers with material for lectures to naval personnel ashore 
and afloat, to ensure for all ranks that visits to a new country shall be 
both interesting and profitable. 

Their contents are, however, by no means confined to matters of 
pu rely naval interest. For many purposes (e.g. history, administration ^ 
resources, communications, etc) countries must necessarily be treated 
as a vvholc^ and no attempt is made to LUnit their treatment exclusively 
to coastal zones. It is hoped therefore that the Armyp the Royal Air 
Force, and other Government Departments (many of whom have 
given great assistance in the production of the series) will find these 
Handbooks even more valuable than their predecessors proved to be 
both during and after die last war. 

J* H. GODFREY 

Dh'^tar u/ Nava! ItjtfUig^nci 

f^Z 


The foregoing preface has appeared from the beginning of ihis series 
of Geographical Handbooks. It describes so cifecrivcly their origin 
and purpose that 1 have decided to retain it in its original form. 

This volume has been prepared for the Naval Inielhgence Division 
at the Cambridge aub-centre (Director, Mr J. M. Wordie; General 
Editor, Dr H, C. Darby). It has been written by Mr Adrian Digby, 
Dr Raymond Firth and Mr T. G. Tutin, and edited by Dr Raymond 
Firth, The maps and diagrams have been executed by Miss M. Car- 
side, Miss F. Hands, Mbs Alcua Lewis, Mrs Marion Plant, Mrs Gwen 
Raverat and Miss J. D. I. Tyson, 

E. a N. RUSH BROOKE 
Director of Kiwal Int^Ugaicw 

Not-mber 1943 
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Chapter I 

INTRODUCTION 

<=-»: o<«. 

Llmits and Size of the Recjon 

bland$ some precision must be 

I *T' ^ Handbook 

the Eastern Pacific is defined as the area lying east of the date line 

Md rougldy beti*-«n latitudes 40° N and 40's. THs excludes the 

XlaskT^d Charlotte islands and others adjacent to 

Alaska and ^ada. 35 being primarily extensions of the North 

and ^e Chatham islands (which in any case 

Zealand^n^fb ’* 1 *“ relation with New 

and the suh-AnTarctic islands. 

in itself is an arbltnaty division, adopted for convenience 

mr,V ^ diverges 

^l^ds or m associated groups may all have the same da^m the 

St the ^ "’ore convenient 

^t the kennadec islands, the Tonga group, the Lau group of Fiji 

folfo^T T*^’ lytfg east of the iSoih meridian^ should 

follow the i^tmg system of the western region. Inclusion of these 
isl^da m the western region has involved running the date line in 

^3 ^imty as far as 172' 30'w.* Treatment of these islands trill 
be^ven in vol. iit of the Handbook, 

The ^Tstem Pacific islands, as thus defined in this volume, are 
^ttered through a vast area, stretching roughly 4,000 miles from 
north to south and 6,000 miles from cast to west at its widest. But 
while there are about 200 islands in this region their total land area 
IS only about 12.000-13,000 sq. miles, or Uttle more than one two- 
thousandth of the whole. 

Through this region run a number of important shipping routes 
connectmg New Zealand, Australia and south-east Asia, \sith the 

^ "“P*- rMiitic,n«3 W is the OM 

line jq thTF^i^^ ^ diacuswd in an arrifilc ‘The daw 

1000). ^ Jdu*™/, vdI. yv pp, aftn.-Jimc 

Oil PkCL^} 
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western seaboard of AmedGi and with the Panama Cirna]. For New 
Zealand, especially, these routes are \italj since they provide the 
quickest means of sea commumcadon with Europe^ The main ship¬ 
ping routes through the Eastern Pacific are shosvti in Fig. i, with the 
appro3ciiTiate distances involved. Thb illustrates how long most of 
these sea-lanes are between ports of call, and that many of the islands 
are not touched by any major shipping route. Conversely, it shows 
the nodal position of the few pnnctpal ports used by overseas vessels, 
and gives a clue to the relative importance of Honolulu, Papeete* 
Apia and Pango Pango in Pacific commerce and strategy. (Suva, 
lying in the Western PadfiCp is excluded from considerarion here.} 
Before the war, air traffic m the Eastern Pacific was comparatively 
undeveloped* Apart from communiaition between the United States 
and Hawaii, the only regular air service that recently established 
by Pan-American Airways* which, after trud of several possibilides, 
settled finally on Canton island as the intermediate stopping-place 
en route from tlonolulu to Noumea and New Zealand. 

Dn^ERSiTY OF rm Island Groups 

While the Eastern Pacific artsi i$ thus predominantly an oceanic one* 
the islands themselves are of diverse geographical character. For the 
most part they are tropical in en’^ironment, but included among them 
are islands such as the majority of the Hawaiian Leeward group, to 
the north; or Juan FemindeK> Easter island* Pitcairn and Rapa, to 
the south. Lying outside the tropics^ these show* distinctive features 
of climate and vegetation. Again, the region includes islands such 
as the Galdpagos and Cocos, with strong American affinities which 
mark them off from the great mass of isknda more towards the centre 
of the Pacific Ocean. And even within this last great area there are 
strong contrasts. The popular mental picture of a Pacific island rests 
largely on ideas of coral reefs, sandy beaches, coconut palms, streams, 
and luxuriant forest with abundance of fruit. Such islands indeed 
are numerous. But there also are islands such as the Marquesas, 
w'ith high-cliffcd shores, practically no coral, and few^ beaches; 
islands such as the Tokebu group or the Tuamotu archipelago* 
where coconuts are abundant, but streams do not exbt, all fresh water 
b scarce, and tropical fruits and vegetables will hardly grow at all; 
islands Such as Howdand, Baker and Jarvis, in the central equatorial 
region, where conditions are so and that all veg;etation is stunted stnd 
even the coconut palm will not thrive. 
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The major features of the blands of the Extern Pacific arc tJeter- 
mined by their physical structure- On the one hand there are the 
high islands, primarily of volcanic origin (some of them still having 
active volcanoct}^ on the other hand there are the low islands, prim¬ 
arily of coral formation. Each type has its own chameteristica of 
climate, water supply, soil and vegetation, and offers different sets of 
problems for human arlaptation. 

On the human side, there is a great measure of uniformity m one 
direction, a great diveisity in others. T^e uniformity odsts in the 
culture of the native people who inhabited practically all the islands 
(except those close to the American coast) before the advent of 
Europeans. The Eastern Pacific is the home of the Polynesians, 
attractive intelligent brown-skinned people w'ho still play a major 
role in the life of most of the islands. Only in Hawaii, wi^ its com¬ 
plex Occidental and Oriental population, have the native people 
become submerged beneath the flood of Western techiucal and social 
development^ and ev'eo here tliey ate still a factor in the general 
situation. Elsewhere civiiiaation has affected them, often deeply, but 
Europeans, Americans and Asiatics have not been able to establish 
such a thoroughgoing industrial and commercial change. The Poly¬ 
nesian cultural area embraces not only the region covered in this 
volume, but also Tonga, the Ellice islands, Uvea and Futuna, 
Rotuma, and a few isolated small islands farther to the west. These 
islands, however, are mare conveniently dealt with in vol. iil. 

The diversity of the Eastern Pacific islands is to be seen in the 
economic and particularly in the administrative spheres. Hawaii, 
with its huge sugar and pineapple plantations, its wcll-devclopcd 
system of communications, its great modern city and port of Hono¬ 
lulu, stands apart from the rest of the Eastern Pacific. Though in 
many ways its characteristics have still an ' island ’ Imprint, economic- 
jjly and socially It is in quite a different category from the other mwt 
important centres. Beside Honolulu, the town of Papeete, the ^pltal 
of 'I'ahiti and of all French Oceania, is insignificant, while .Apia and 
Pango Pango, the chief townships in Samoa, arc litde more than 
villages. Ajnd everywhere, writh the exception of Hawaii and the 
phosphate island of Makatca, small-scale agricultural production, 
primarily by the native people themselves, is the main economic 
activitj’ of a commercial nature, 

In the administralivc sphere the position is extremely complex 
(Fig. 2). National sovereignty is exercised in the Eastern Pacific 
islands by eight Powers. Mexico controls Guadalupe and Revilla 
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Gigedo isiancb; Ecuador, the GaMpagoa; Costa Rica, Cocos; 
Colombia, Malpelo; Chile, Juan Fem£ndc£ and Easter island; 
France, the Society, Marquesas, Tuamotu and Austral groups; the 
United States, Hawaii, Eastern Samoa and some small but strategic¬ 
ally important islands north of the equator; Britain, Pitcairn, the 
Cook islands, the Tokelau group, Niue, and most of the Phoenix 
and other small islands in the central equatorial region* In addition, 
the United States and Britain exercise joint jurisdiction over Canton 
and Enderbury islands because of their potential value as air bases, 
and Western Samoa Is held as a mandate from the I^cague of Nations. 

But, even apart from poHdcai sovereignty, the grouping is still more 
complicated by administrative arrangements. *MI French Oceania is 
governed from Tahiti. But while the Territory of Hawaii for nearly 
all practical purposes is almost equivalent to a State of the Union, 
Eastern Samoa is under the administration of the Na^y Department 
of the United States, as also b Johnston island, which b technically 
within the incorporated city limits of Honolulu. In the British sphere, 
the Phoenix and the Line islands, as part of the Gilbert and Ellice 
Colony, are adr^istered fay the High Commissioner for the Western 
Pacific, from t'iji, as are Pitcairn and its neighfaours, by a different 
arrangement. But the Cook islands, the Tokelau group, and Niue 
are dependencies of New Zealand, and Western Samoa b held by 
New island as a mandated territory. 

From this it will be clear that in describing the islands of the 
Eastern Pacific no simple logical airangement can be found which 
will satisfy at once a division along geographical, cultural and political 

lines. A political treatment does violence to geography and culture_ 

on these latter grounds, Eastern and Western Samoa, for instance, are 
part of one unit. A cultural treatment is made difficult if only by the 
'melting pot' of Hawaii and the varying strength of the European 
and Asiatic elements in other island groups where Poljmesian peoples 
are sriB numerically dominant, A geographical treatment is hampered 
by the fact that from the economic and social pioint of vietv the 
smiisfics for different islands or groups, as in French Oceania or 
the took islands, arc bsued en bloc, making it often impossible to 
separate the financial and commercial characteristics of units of 
Widely varying type* 

Plan of thb Volume 

The general plan adopted in thb volume Is to follow a broad geo¬ 
graphical treatment, taking large groups of blands, or islands in the 
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same gener^aJ geographical region i as a unit, in a chapter. But, where 
possible, the chapter b made aka to cover a pohdcaL unit^ thus allow¬ 
ing a general account of administration, finance and trade to be given 
along vdih the structure and other physical features of the unit. It 
has been found most convenient to treat these major units approjd- 
mately in order from east to west, moving across the Pacific. This 
general arrangement, shown in the Table of Contents, is somewhat 
arbitrary. But it gives greater coherence for following the treat¬ 
ment on a map than would a division of the material on purely 
political lines. 

For convenience a general account b first given of each group 
of islands—or each collection of groups if they form a political unit^ 
The individual blands of each group or region are then considered, 
the information being arranged as far as possible under the same 
headings or in the same order* Where information is scanty^ or so 
general as to be more appropriate to the treatment of the group as a 
vrhole, this scheme has been modified. 

The special nature of the Pacific islands as a region brings into 
prominence such questions as means of access to the islands and 
living conditions upon them. Particular attention has therefore been 
given to passes, anchorages and landings, water supply, food re¬ 
sources and the way of life of the native people. In all cases, unless 
otherwise specified, thb information relates lo the period between 
about 1935 and 193g—more exact dates are often impossible to obtain. 
Where necessary* specific reference has been made to changes since 
^939i ^ general summary of conditions in the region since the 

outbreak of tvar is given in Appendix iin For the larger blands, some 
account b given of the ancient culture of the people, since however 
much it may have been overlaid by civilization^ elements of it usually 
persist in the present-day life. A knowledge of their past, and an 
interest in it, are often useful to the visitor in establishing confidence 
with the older and more responsible men of an bland community. 

Sources of Information 

The variety, scattered nature and oftep isolated position of the Eastern 
Pacific islands necessarily means that very little is still known about 
many of them, and that the literature concerning them is dbtrifauted 
through a w 4 de range of sources. For this reason the bibliographies 
at the end of each chapter are given rather fully. 

A brief note on the most general sources may be given here. The 
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most useful referctice work on the Ejuitern Pacific islands as a whole 
is the Fadjic Istands Ytar-B{}Qk (of which the 194a (Wartime) edition 
has recently been published). But the treatment h often briefp and is 
not necessarily ah^^ys accurate in detail. For coasts the basic aiithori- 
ties are the Admiral^' Sailing i>rref/tortj' these, the United States 
Hydrographic Office Smling Directiom and the French Imlrurtiom 
Nautiqtt£s correspond closely, having drawn heavily upon one another. 
For other tj'pcs of Information an in valuable source is the long series 
of publications of the Bernice Fauahi Bishop Museum at Honolulu, 
an instituUdn which has come to be the primary centre of scientific 
research for the Eastern Pacific^ Its many eitpedidons by anthropo- 
logists^ geologists, botanists^ entomologists and others have done 
much to darily and enlarge the knowledge of the islands, even in 
fields beyond their primary object of inquiry* To this work certain 
British expeditions have also contributed much—notably the St 
George expedition^ 192.4-5. 


Maps 

No adequate adas of the Pacific islands has yet been published, and 
cartographic knowledge of the area is still very imperfect. Most of 
the interior of the high islands has not yet been properly surveyed, 
and parts of even such well-known islands as Tahiti have not yet 
been fully explored. In the central equatorial islands recent air 
surv^eys have shown significant dliTcrences in the coastline from the 
oudines given on the ordinaiy charts, and extension of such surveys 
in such areas as the Tuamotu archipelago might be expected to 
clarify the cartographic position considerably (see Appendix l). 

The maps in this v^olumc, therefore, rary in their degree of accuracy. 
Some, as for instance that of Makatea, or those of the interiors of the 
Marquesan islands, are little more than sketch plans. Indicating the 
pneral nature of the country in as predse a manner as the av^ailable 
information allotvs. The need for even such general maps can be 
seen by reference to the French charts of the Marquesas, where a 
finely delineated coastline is backed by a series of virtually blank 
spaces, with no more than an occasional spot height or ridge trend 
indicated. The v'aried sources from which most of tlie maps have 
been compiled often differ considerably from one anotlier in details. 
Normally the coastal outline on each map has been taken from the 
Admiralty charts, or from United States or French charts when the 
Admiralty charts are not on a sufficiently large scale. Details of 
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physical structure* relief, aettlement,. communications^ place names, 
etc., have been drawn from other ofiicia] sources and scientific 
publications. 

Latitude and longitude lla^^e been taken from Admiralty charts and 
Sailitig Dinctionif in some cases these are only appro:tiimte, since 
precise ohsenations have not been made. Eeference to the Smliiig 
Directions will show that some islands are reported as being several 
miles out of their charted position. Altitudes also cannot always 
be taken as exact; sources of apparently equal authority are apt to 
show discrepancies, and since many of the altitudes have been cal¬ 
culated from observations at sea they probably include the height of 
the vegetation* Except on a few specialized maps and diagrams, the 
original sources of w^hich did not allow of Conversion into convenient 
even units, British units are used throughout the volume. Unless 
otherwise specified, heights are given in feet, depths m fathoms, 
distances on land in statute miles, and distances along the coast or 
from one island to another in nautical miles. For uniformity in the 
treatment of maps, all scales are given in both statute miles and kilo¬ 
metres {or component units of these). 

For the commoner physical and social features on the maps a 
series of conventional symbols has been used. The general key to 
these symbols is given in Fig. 3. >Vhcn on port plans and other 
specialized maps different symbols are u$edt an indi\ndual key is 
provided, MercatoFs projection has been used in all cases except 
where otherwise noted. 


Place-names 

The treatment of place-names in the Eastern Pacific presents great 
difficulties, and no uniform system exists. The main principles 
adopted in this volume may be summarized as follows: 

I. Where native Polynesian name$ are Ju common use, they are 
retained; this is the general official practice. Where there is no native 
name, the official name applied by the country administering the 
territory b used. Rxeeptiem is made for a few conventional place- 
names in English. 

3. Since the game basic Polynesian name b often applied to a 
feature such as a bay or river, and to a village near by, names of alt 
physioa] features are given on the maps tn italic lettering, and names 
of settiements in roman lettering. 

3. Physical features are described in the form of the native name 
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y L Coiml reef, in fmeni dty 

«r aivish m Jarw witer 


" ■* + 

Sunken coral reef, not 



awaeh at low water 






Sandp Khiiijde^ uiualiy 



partly dry at low water 

'y_J 

L___ 




EUcvitcd coral reef (on 
physical Enapft) 
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fttldin ridge trend; 
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Volcanic craier (im 
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Ctiurdi 


Wirelw tfilegnph t^tdruan 


I fKt^,_ 
d. + .-h-_ fzVi ■— -I 

f— — i5 flTLi—■>■ - 

— ^ —10 fen — - 

Fathom lm» (djLmm as Mum!: cham> 

Only d secaJI proportEon of toirkl tccEa (including reeft) are tho^n, tuuiicly 

tbMie of Qujor importance to lUYlgadoii^ or tu a prc^eotodon of the simctute of 
i^Unda.. 

3> Key lo genent tymboh tintd on nuipd 



with the English descriptive term added. But on maps English 
descriptive terms or abbreviations have often been omitted for con¬ 
venience or where the English term is a redupticarion of part of the 
native name and the application of the name is clear, 

4. The system of orthography followed is that of the Permanent 
Committee on Geographical Names, the R.G.S. II System* Ex¬ 
ception is made in the case of the glottal dosure^ represented as ' 
(inverted comma), for which no allowance is made in the Pacific 
island lists of names ^ued by the Committee. The glottal closure 
is reproduced in place-names in this volume when it is current in the 
written system of the area concerned (as in Samoa) but not when the 
written system docs not normally use it (as in Tahiti). 

5, In spellings the forms given in the Lists of Ocmuic Names 
issued by the Permanent Committee on Geographical Names have 
been generally adopted, with some modiHcadons from the publica¬ 
tions of the Bernice P* Bishop Museum of Honolulu^ and other 
scientific sources. 

(Further details are given in Appendbt ir.) 









Chapter II 

THE OUTLYING ISLANDS 

(EAST OF LONG, ije* W) 

Ciuduliipc: RfVilii Gigcdo: Clippi^e&i Coco«: Malpelo; GaUpigoa: Sin Felw 
ami Son Ambrcisio: |iiAfi Feminda: Em^ct Ubnd; Sola y Gorn«£: Ptioim: 
OcDol HcadcrEdDl Ducie: BibliograpKlcal Note 

The islands of the Pacific east of long, i yf w comprise a few isolated 
[sUnds or groups marginal to Polynesia^ such as Pitcaim, Henderson» 
OenOj Dude and Easier island; or maigmal to the American coast, 
such as the GaHpagos, Juan Fem^de^s, Cocos, Clipperton, etc. 
In spite of their scattered distribution and differences in character, 
it Lfl convenient to treat them m one chapter since they all have small 
populations or are uninhabited, and are of little commercial im¬ 
portance. 


GUADALUPE 

Guadalupe (lat. 29"^ n, long, 118° 17' w), which is a Mexican 
possession, is zo miles long and lies 340 miles ofi the coast of Baja 
California. 

Pkysi^^d G^graphy 

Guadalupe is a mountainous island of volcanic origin with its 
highest point, about 4,000 ft., near the northern end; here are some 
relatively fertile valleys, but the southern part of the Island is quite 
barren. The we$t side is almost perpendicular, while the east side 
has a more gradual slope. The surface is very rugged and bold cliffs 
of lava surround most of the island. 

The best anchorage is in Melpomene cove at the south cud, where 
there are depths of g fathoms and a landing near the weslem end of 
the cove. Other landings arc near the north-castem end of the island, 
tvhere there arc two small beaches^ 

The upper part of the island is enveloped in fog for the greater 
part of the year. There is a spring in the mountains near the north¬ 
eastern anchorage. The water is somewhat bmckishi but could 
probably be used for drinking in an emergency. 
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Flora and Fmma. There is little vcgctaiion in the lower southern 
part of tlie island, but on the mountains of the north an oah, pine and 
cypress, all peculiar to the bland, are found. The only other trees are 
palms which occur In one gorge. The growth of seedlings of these 
trees is prevented by the depredations of goats, so that all four types 
will in time become extinct unless steps are taken to enable them to 
regenerate. 

The Guadalupe elephant seal, which grows to an enormous si^e, 
is now' protected by the Mexican government, tvhich has made the 
island a game reser^^c and prohibits ail unauthori^d landing. 'Fhe 
herd, reduced by hunters in search of oil from countless thousands 
to a few' hundreds, is now increasing slightly and numbers about 
!,ooo. Goats, introduced some years ago, have increased to about 
60^000 and eat e\'erything they can reach. Thousands die of starv'a- 
tion annually^ Cats have also been Introduced and now' nuniber 
about 50,000. 'rhey have destroyed most of the birds. A few cor¬ 
morants, pelicans and rock-wrens tvhich nest out of their reach are 
all that remain. 

Inhabitanis 

There is a garrison of about ttventy-five men with an equal number 
of women who live in barracks near the north-eastem anchorage. 
Their chief function is to protect the elephant scab. Only visitors 
with proper permits are allowed to land. Mexican coast-guard 
vessels visit the island occasionally. 

REVILLA GIGEDO 

This group of three islands and a large rock^ all of volcanic origin, 
lies between lat. iB* 29^ and 19*^ zo" N, long, 110^ 45^ and 114“ 50^ VV| 
about 350 miles from the Mexican coast, "rhey appear barren and 
mountamous from the sea, with few beaches and no good anchorages. 

They $ire Mexican possessions and are uninhabited. There are 
no meteorological data from any of them. 

SocoRno 

SHXOrro, the largest of these islands, with an extreme length of under 
10 milesp consists of a single mountain which rises from deep water 
to a height of 3,707 ft. Volcanic activity persists on a small scale and 
there are reported to be sulphur deposits on the Island. 
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Braithw^itc bay on the south coast b ihe best anchorage and pro¬ 
vides protection from the prevailing wind. Depths of 17 fathoms 
occur 1,000 yd. from the shore* but the bottom ts foul in parts, 
Comwallb bay on the south-west coast provides an anchorage off 
two white cord beaches wcstw*ard of cape Rule. Grayson's cove in 
the north-w^tern part of the bay has a small beach and a spring of 
fresh water, in the north there is an anchorage for small vessels to 
the east of cape Middleton^ where there are sand beaches. Apart 
from this the coasts are rocky and consist mainly of cliffs. 

Flora and Fwm* In the lower country there is a thick, thorny^ 
almost impenetrable growth of bushes and cactif while the slopes of 
the mountain are covered with trees of various kinds, which become 
taller with increasing elevation. The country b cut up by steep 
narrow ridges and gorges in some of which there b dense and gloomy 
forest. A tree which produces well-flavoured fruit, dark purple in 
colour and f in. long, is common^ 

A hundred Australian sheep were landed on the island in 1S67 and 
have since increased to about 10,000. ^’he^e are also believed to be 
a few cattle. There are no native mammab but birds are plentiful, 
and there is one kind of lizard. Mosquitoes w ere found to be trouble¬ 
some near the coast by an expedition which vbited the island in 
May 1925. 


CLAiuorJ 

Clarion b about half as long as Socorro and lies at4 miles w'c&tw'Srd 
of it. 

The land rises very steeply from the north coast to a height of 
between 200 and 1,000 ft., and then slopes more gradually to a low' 
and comparatively level area on the south side. The coasts consist 
of steeply sloping rocks except in the neighbourhood of Sulphur bay, 
w'here there is a beach. Sulphur bay provides a reasoDable anchortigc 
in northerly winds; there are depths of 12 or 13 fathoms about 
300 yd. from the beach. 

Over most of the island there is a deep reddbh brown ^il which 
b ivell covered with Sow vegetation. There m no permanent water. 
The dense thorny scrub extends from the coast to the highest point 
and makes progress inland difficult. There are no manunab on the 
bland, though a considerable variety of birds occur and there is one 
species of lizard and one of harmless snake. Insects of many kinds 
occur and mosquitoes are sometimes troublesome. 
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San Benedicto 

San Benedicto b a barren rock about ^ iiiiJe& long lying 3^ 
northward of Socorro* It is much broken up by cinder cones and 
deep ravines and reaches a maximum height of 975 ft* towards the 
southern end. It is reported that the southern portion shown on the 
chart has cither eroded away or else never existed. There is a Landing 
place near the middle of the east aide. 

The vegetation consists largely of grasSp the commoneat kind of 
which is very tough and wiry and reaches a height of 5 or 5 ft. In 
places. There is only one bush which b at aU common. Sea birds 
frequent the island and there is a limited insect fauna. There b no 
permanent fresh water. 

Roca Partida 

Roca Partida lies 6-7 miles westwards of Socorro. It b loo yd. long^ 
reaches a height of no ft. and has depths of more than 30 fathoms 
close-to all round. It seems to be impossible to land there. 

CLIPPERTON 

Clipperton island (bt. lo'^ long, 109^ 13' w) isokted in the 
Eastern Pacific, about 670 miles south-west of Acapulco on the coast 
of Me.xico. It may have been discovered by the Spaniardsp but was 
named after Captain Clippcrton, one of the companions of Dam pier, 
in 1705, The island was formerly claimed by Mexico and by FraneCi 
but in January 1931 it was adjudged to France by arbiiratjon of the 
king of Italy . 

Clipperton, lying about 200 miles north of the great circle track 
from Panama to Singaporep ba$ been auggesied as a possible coaling 
station, hut the expense of constructing a channel into the lagoon 
and clearing obstructions would seem to make thb idea impracticable. 
The island has, however, rather greater potentialities a& an airfield 
$ite and seaplane base. Its importance in this connexion is due to its 
position in the outpost zone of the Pacific approach to the Panama 
Canal p from which it is distant 1,735 n^dcs. 

Physical Geography (Fig, 4} 

Structifrc. Clippieiton b a low atoll of elliptical shape, al miles in 
greatest diameter. The land rimi ranging from a few yards to ^ mile 
in widthj and generally ftom 8 to 20 ft. in height, is composed of hard 
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porous coral conglomerate^ partly covered mth coral shingle, which 
on the northern and eastern sides is interspersed with patches of 
wind-blown sand. On the south-east side of the island is Clippeiton 
rock {Rodier Clipptrton)^ an isolated mass of phosphadzed trachyte, 
62 ft, hight and the most promment landmark. It looks from a 
distance like a ship under sail, and from dose by like a huge castle 
(Plate i). Clipperton is an unusual case of an atoll with an exposed 
remnant of the volcanic foundation. 



Fig. 4. Clifs^eTwit 

For geiuraJ key m symlKib pp. 8 , ^ B»€d on: (1) AdminJt>^ chart 09. i 9 jA; 
(a) G. Omndidier, FroMifmjtM, cute no. 36 (P^jia, 1034); (3) 

offid*] lOLirKt. 

Lagoon. The lagoon which occupies the interior of the island is cut 
off from the sea^ and reaches a depth of 55 fathoms> !t has numerous 
coral banks, some awash, the major one being Grand Rtcif^ near the 
south-east end. At the north-west end are five islets, known as Egg 
islands (Iks Egg), since they are the nesting-place of numerous sea 








Pbte 1, Clkppfrton rock 

Thb csposed volcwic rock, tz ft: hl^K standa aa a promineni; IsjidmaHt in contract to die 
corn! surface of the reminder of the iatimd. 



Plate 3+ Taffus cove Afld suiroimdinRa^ [sabcla 

Taken (mm +,000 fL The craier in the forefi'ruundli, open to due sca^ m Tagus cuve+ The smaller 
CDclined crater near it is about zoo ft. above sea Ic^'d and the Vi^ter in it ia probably fresh- I’he 
larj^e emter in die buckgnmnd ia also campletely enclosed ; the white line at the edge 

IS Q depoail of salt. 
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birds. The quality of the Ugoon ^vater would appear Co vary ’^vith 
rainfall. It ha$ Wn described a$ muddy and stagfiantt atid as 
brackish, smelling strongly of ammonia, during the dry season^ 
December to May, when a thick green scum ejrtended out from the 
edges of the lagoon, and a mattkig of weed rose from the bottom to 
near the surface. But a sample of water taken in January ipag wa^ 
found ro he fresh. 

Coflrf 

The coast of the island is fringed by a continuous coral reef, on 
which the sea breaks heavily and almost continuously. Behind this 
arc beaches of while sand. There are no major indentations in the 
coastline, and the only prominent feature is Clipperton rock. 

Ancfiorage^ Depths of 350 fathoms are found at a distance nf half 
a mile to one mile from the coast all round the island except on the 
north-west, where the 50-f3thom curve lies about 1,300 yd. from the 
shore. More moderate depths have been accurately charted only off 
the north-east coast, w here the 5-fathom curve lies at a distance of 
250 yd,, and the lo-fathom curve 350 yd. from the shore. 

There is no good anchorage. "ITie most suitable is on the north-east 
side of the island, in 20-45 fathoms on a ebclving coral bottom, with 
good holding ground, but the prevalence of heavy squalls from cast- 
north-east renders even this unsafe. Large vessels, however^ have 
anchored about a mile off the north-w^est coast, one in 57 fathoms and 
another in 75 fathoms of water. Currents in the vicinity of the island 
are apparently irregulat* setting sometimes to the east^ sometimes tu 
the west, their strength and duration depending largely on the wind. 

Lajidiffg, Landing is possible for small boats, if the surf allowis^ 
at three sandy beaches, one on the south-west coa^tt and two on the 
north-east coast. Each is fronted by coral reef and may involve 
wading, but at the more easterly of the two on the north-east the reef 
narrows, and the safest landing is reported to he there. Choice of 
landing places would seem to depend on the direction of the wind 
and sea at the dmc. 

Cliftiaie 

No meteorological records for Clipperton are a\Tiilable, but the 
climate w'ould seem to be warm and equable, with mean monthly 
temperatures probably between about 75 and So® F* The rainy season 
b from May to October, and the total annual rainfall may amount 
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to between 40 and 70 in. Light north-easterly winds occur in the 
drier season; variable winds, calms and squalb in the nainy season, 

IValtr Suppfy. There is no definite source of fresh water on the 
island. It Is doubtful if the lagoon can be relied upon for drinking 
purposes, for which rain-water catchment would seem to be necessary. 
But the presence of pigs on the island indicates that the lagoon water 
is probably sufficiently fresh for animal use. 

F/ora ami Fauna 

Vegetation on Clipperton is very scanty, consisting of low weeds 
and grasses thinly spread or in patches, with a very few coconut palms 
growing in clumps or as single trees. There are no bushes. 

Frigate birds and other sea birds breed on Egg islands and are 
numerous on Clipperton rock; their eggs provide a usehjl source of 
food, The only mammals reported in 1941 were about a dozen black 
pigs of ptor quality, living apparently off the grass. Small fish are 
common in the lagoon, and fish, sharks and crayfish are abundant in 
the waters surrounding the island. 

History and Admirtistration 

T'he history of Clipperton is slight, but has some elements of 
drama. For long after its discovery it lay neglected, but in 183S it 
was claimed by France after Lt. Coiit de Kerguelen in the frigate 
Amiral hoisted the colours of Napoleon III there, Mexico, basing 
her claim on succession to such Spanish interest as might have been 
created by an early Spanish discovery, protested, but took no action. 
The official Mexican name given to the island was hla de la Pasion. 
In 1896 another French naval vessel called, but in 1S97 the Mexican 
gunboat Demoenta hoisted the Mexican flag there, France apparently 
made no protest a^inst this at the time. In 1906 phosphate deposits 
{sec below) were discovered on the island, and a few labourers began 
to work there. Mexico installed a small garrison. The controversy 
thus created with France was referred to the international Court at 
The Hague, but the court refused to adjudicate. In 1909 Porfirio 
Diaz, President of Mexico, asked King Victor Emmanuel of Italy 
to arbitrate in the dispute, but his decision in favour of France ^vas 
given only in 1931. Meanwhile Mexico had continued to maintain her 
garrison, which was reported by U.S.S, Cleveland in June 1914 to be 
thriving. Till then supply ships from Mexico had been calling every 
four months, but after this time they ceased, and the garrison, con¬ 
sisting with troops and their families of thirty people all told, was left 
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wthout relief. Tbusir leader and three other men put off with few 
applies in a rowboat in an attempt to reach the mainland, but they 
were never heard of again, and most of the remainder died from 
scurvy and starvation. The survivors lived mairdy off cxjcanuts tod 
fish, till in July 1917 U.S.S* YQrktoum caU^ and removed the three 
women and eight children who were left. The phosphate workers 
had apparently been taken off before the abandonment of the 
garrison. 

The island has since remained uninhabited. In 1941 there existed 
merely remnants of a settlement on the west side^ with rusted 
machinery and m unusable narrow-gauge tramway running out on 
to the reef. 

For administrative pxurpo^ CUpperton was formerly included by 
Franco among the dependencies of New Caledonia, but m 1936 it 
was put by Presidential decree under the jurisdiction of the governor 
of the French Establbhments in Oceania. 

Economics 

The only economic impoitance of Clipperton has kin En its phos¬ 
phate, of which there \va$ formerly a moderate quandty. One analysis 
has given 78 % of tribasic calcium phosphate,^ and the quality in 
general is stated to vary between 65 and So %, The concession 
held by a British fimij but was worked only mtcrmittently because 
of weather and difficulties in landing. An export of 200 tons per 
annum has been reported, but it seems probable that the deposits 
have now^ been virtually exhausted. 

Communications 

Clipperton island is not on any shipping route* and there is no sea 
communication with Et apart from occasional visits of vessels, probably 
mainly fishing craft. 

There was no air communication with the island at the outbreak 
of the present war. It has potentialities as to airfield site and seaplane 
base, though much dredging would be required to produce the latter; 
to maintain sea-borne supplies there w^ould be difficult. 

COCOS 

Cocos island (lat. 5® 33'N, long. Sy^oo'w) with the islets off its 
coasts^ lies about 300 nailes south-west of the nearest point on the 
Costa Rican coast and about 540 miles from Panama. It k about 
4 miles across and h a possession of Costa Rica {Fig. 5). 

<J u (E. a 
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Physical Gec^aphy 

The Uland is of volcanic origin with two maiD cones, the altitude of 
the higher of which is variously given as 1,700 and 4,788 ft. In most 
places there are cti£^ up to about 600 ft, high, dropping more or less 
perpendicularly to the sea; they show that the island is composed 
chiefly of massive lava flows. The offshore slopes are very steep, 
depths of 30 fathoms or more bei ng found dose to the base of the cliffs 
In places. A submerged plateau at a depth of between 50 and 70 



fathoms has been proved to esist to a distance of a mile and a half 
from the shore. The various rocks and islets, which are commonly 
of sugar-loaf form, rise from this plateau. 

It is clear that when the cliffs were being formed the island stood; 
some two or three hundred feet higher above sea level than it do^ 
now, but that since then either it has subsided or the sea level has 
risen, with the result that the lower part of the clijfe is submerged 
and the lower reaches of the larger river valleys are drowned. 

There are numerous streams, the majority of which fall into the sea 
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from hanging valley's. This happens because the rate of cutting back 
of the cliffs by the sea has been greater than the rale of deepening of 
the ^'alleys by the smaller streams. Some of these waterfalls fall into 
basins hollowed out of an old shore shelf a few feet above the present 
sea levelp leaving the cliff face behind dry. Two rivers in the northem 
part of the island How over softer^ ashy rocks and have deepened thek 
beds niLtch more rapidly than the odiets * the mouths of these ttvo 
have become embayed and form Wafer and Chatham bays. 

Lionel Wafer of the Bachelor's Delight described in 1684 what 
appears to be a craier lake on the island, but its existence has not been 
proved, owing to the difficulty of penetrating the interior. 

Coasts ofid Anchorages. Chatham bay, on the north^st coaat^ 
provides the best anchoragep being fairly sheltered and hatdng depths 
of 7-14 fathorns> There are two beaches* One» near a smal) stream, 
is rather expo^d, so that landing is made difficult by incessant 
breakers; the other, to the tvest of this, has the disadvantage of being 
cut off by impassable cliffs from all other prts of the bay, Chatham 
bay ]$ marked by Conic island w^hich lies off Pitt head, the eastern 
point of the bayn 

Wafer bay. on the north-west coastp about a mile to the westward 
of Chatham bay, is more exposed, has deeper water, and the landing 
place is Cascara island lies off the north entrance* With the 

exception of these tvi*‘o hays and Dampier head on the south side 
of the island, the coasts consist of vertical or nearly vertical cliffs* 
There are no coral reefs. 

Climate, There are no detailed meteorological records, but it is 
evident that the climate is a ivarm and wet one. Winds are light 
southerly from April to October, and variable in other months. The 
rainfall is said to anioimt to at least 70 in. a year, probably w'Jth two 
rnaxima—October to December and April to May, January to March 
is the driest period. Between 3 and 13 September 1905 there was 
rain on. 8 day^; the rain >vbs often very' heavy. The temperature 
appears to range from 75 to 85* F. Small streams are abundant and 
it is possible to water a vessel, though not with any case or rapid! ty« 

Soil^ Vegetation and Fauna, The soil is for the most part a sticky 
yellow clay with considerable humus. In exposed places the super¬ 
ficial layer of humus is often washed off leaving the clay bare. Soil 
erosion is rapid on the steep mountain slopes* and landslides bringing 
down large quantities of earth and boulders are rather frequent. 

The island is largely covered with dense evergreen forest in tvhich 
there are numerous lianas and orchids and other plants growing upon 
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the crunks and branches of the trees. Ferns arc abundant and con- 
spicuous^ though only one kind of tree fem is known to occur. 

Coconut palms in small numbers arc found here and there near 
the coast. There are no mangroves, probably owing to the absence 
of sheltered bays or lagoons suitable for their growth. I'here seem 
to be about lOO different kinds of pJants on the island compared with 
nearly 700 in the Galapagos; rather less than 10 % of th^ are known 
from nowhere else, while just over 40 % of the Galdpagos plants are 
confined to those islands. The small flora and few peculiar spedea 
on CoecK suggest that it is of fairly recent origin and has nev^er been 
connected with any other land. 

There are no native mammalsp but pigs which were introduced 
in 1793 thrive, and introduced rats are numerous. There is a harmless 
snake and a lizard, while turtles occur in the coasul waters. There 
are many sea birds and plenty of edible fish^ 

HisiQty diid Reiources 

The island was discovered early in the si?£tecnth century and w’as 
then uninhabited. In the seventeenth century it became a favourite 
resort of buccaneers and privateers on account of the abundance of 
good water and sea birds and die absence of inhabitants. 

In 1720 three w hite men and eight negroes from Captain Clipper- 
ton's sliipp the Su£i:€SSt were left there at their own request and were 
probably the first residents. 

At the end of the eighicenth century this island^ like others off the 
Pacific coast of South America, w^as frequented by whalers and 
visited by ships of war of various nations^ 

Captain Colnett in xkt Rattier left goats and pigs and planted fruit 
and vegetable seeds in 1793, Treasure is reported to have been 
secreted on the island from time to time. In iSiS or 1819, a notorious 
pirate, Benito, alias Bennett Graham^ is said to have hidden a vast 
plunder from certain churches in Peru; in 1826^ William Thompson, 
in command of the brig Mary concealed more treasure in the 
form of gold coin, jew els and silver ingots. Since then the history 
of the isUnd has consisted chiefly of periodic and apparently un^ 
successful attempts to recover the treasure^ 

The island was first definitely claimed by Costa Rica In 1S88, and 
its ownership has not been disputed since. In that year a German or 
Swiss settler was nominated as governor and settled with his wife and 
one native labourer at Wafer bay where he remained till 1903. In 
ms ^here was a small garrison. This supervised the tieasure-hunt- 
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ing parties wkich were given the exclusive right of search for a Limited 
time by the Costa Rican goventTneni on payment of a substantial 
sum and an undertaking to share the proceedsp if any. 

There are no permanent inhabitants. Apart from the huts occupied 
by the gamson at VVafer bay there is no settlement. In addldon to 
the wild animals mendoned above^ guavas, papaya, lemons and 
pumpkins have been introduced from time to time and are reported 
to maintain themselves in the neighbourhood of Wafer bay. Except 
for the difficulty of finding level ground and keeping down the forest 
growth* moat tropical crops might be culti\'ated. 

Commmications 

A Costa Rican gunboat is said to visit the island at irregular in¬ 
tervals, There is no land suitable for the construction of an airBdd, 


MALPELO 

Malpelo (lit. j*" 59' long* Si° 34' w} Ues ^57 miles west-south west 
from Cabo Corrieniea in Colombia. It is a barren rock probably of 
volcanic origin p about a mile long and nearly inaccessible. It is a 
Colombian possession. It, and the small rocks around it^ arc sur¬ 
rounded by deep waterj i pOOO fathoms or more occurring a few miles 
offshore. 

Physical Geography. The sides fall steeply to the sea from the 
nearly flat top, the highest point of which is 846 ft. There arc no 
harbours, anchorages or beaches. Landings have been effected on 
the rocks on one or t%vo occasions in completely calm conditiems* 
There are no meteorological observations from the rocks^ though 
from the latitude it is likely that the climate is hot and damp. There 
is no permanent vs^'ater. A little scrub is reported to occur in gullies 
in the cliffs, but apart from this the island p which is frequented by 
sea birds, is believed to be devoid of vegetation. A single species of 
Ibard has been found on it, 

Hfstcfy. Malpelo was one of the first islands to be discovered by 
voyagers from the Pacific coast of America, being shown on a map 
of 1530, Tow^da the end of the eighteenth century^ a Spanish vessel 
obtained some water from a pool, w'hich was described as being not 
ovcrclean. The bland is uninhabited. It gets its name from a sup¬ 
posed resemblance 10 a bald head. 
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GAL.^PAGOS 

The Galapagos are a group of bknck near the equator* between 600 
and 750 TTiiles west of Ecuador* to which they belong. The official 
name, Archipielago de Colon, was given to the group in iSg2 at ihe 
time of tlie celebration of the 40otb anoiversaiy of the discovery of 
America by Christopher Columbus (Cristbbd Colon). The islands 
arCp however, still knotvit to the inhabitants and to the world in general 
by their older Spanish name of Galapagos. The individual i&Lands 
have several names each, but with one exception the official ones of 
1892 are used by the inhabitants. For all Islands and localities the 
names in local use are given here. 

The group consists of ihirteen isknds (six of which are considerably 
larger than the others), nineteen islets and at least forty-seven rocks 
above high water. They lie between lat. i* 30" s and 40' long, 
89® and 92® w, and have a land area of betw^een 2,400 and j,ogo 
$q, miles (Fig. 6), 

Physical Geography 

Strui^ture and Gcof<^ 

The islands are all entirely of volcanic origin and are relatively recent. 
Some still display volcanic activitj-. The north-western ialands are 
more recent than the south-eastern and have steep mountains, very' 
numerous and obvious craters and much bare lava, particularly at 
loiv levels. I'he older islands, in contrast to this, usually have gentle 
slopes and rounded hills, the craters often being so broken down 
by weathering as to be recognbable only to the eye of a geologist. 
Some of the very smalt islands consist of single volcanic cones, or the 
broken down remains of large cones* and rise steeply from the sea 
to elevations of 100 ft. or more. 

Isabela, the largest island, has five principal craters, the highest of 
which is about 4,500 ft., San CmtdbaJ and San Salvador have two, and 
the other islands one each. These volcanoes are ah of the same general 
typL% though some of them are much broken down by weathering; 
many of them are surrounded by numerous parasitic cones. In 
general they are circular or oval and 15-20 miles across at sea level 
with enuers 3-5 miles across. The new^cr craters are said to be about 
500 ft. deep. In those which have weathered very little the slope in 
the upper part is about 25'' decreasing to ro-15* lower down, while 
from 500 to 600 ft. up lava fields 3 or 4 miles wide slope gently to the 
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sea at an ang;le not usually exceeding 3 t®. The cones are huilt mainly 
of cinders and tuff (fine compressed volcanic dust), the lava generally 
being superficial and local (Plate 2). 
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Fig. 6. GAldpagOA itchipcl^gp 

Biftcd an American GcographicaJ Sflcictlr i: t M Map of Hiapanic Amcnciip 1937 , 
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There appear to hEve been three phases of volcanic activity^ During 
the first the main vo]cancM-*s were built up^ this was followed by a 
great development of parasitic cones whidi was probably caused by 
the blocking of the main vent5+ The third phase^ which continues 
to-day in some of the blaudSi is the eruption of lava through fissures; 
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this gives rise to the comparatively level and often nearly bare coastid 
Ia\'a field$. 

An eruption of this kind ^'aa witnessed south of cape Berkeley 
on Isabela in 1925. It began on 11 Apdlp and g weeks later the lava 
flow had reached the sea and was ponriag over 100 ft. cliffSi producing 
explosions and clouds of steam (Plate j). The water near the coast 
was heated oonsiderably^ and many fish, sea lions and birds were 
kiUed. 

Both Femandina and Isabela were active again in igjS* An 
eruption was seen on San Salvador in 1899, Florcana b not known 
to have been active since 1813. 

The smaller blandSp for instance Pinzin and Rabida, are tuff 
volcanoes which have not passed through the later stages and m have 
neither parasitic cones nor lava fields. The cone w^hich undoubtedly 
once existed on Marcbena has disappeared and its site b now a caldera 
(wide volcanic depression) with small tuffeoncs both inside and outside 
it The majority of the islets are parasitic cones rising from the sub¬ 
marine portions of the major volcanoes. Wenman and Culpepper are 
so far from the other blands that they must represent the summits of 
two independent volcanoes rising from deep water, 

Wat^r Supply 

There are hardly any permanent streams, as the rainfall b seasonal 
and variablct the soil generally scanty^ and the rocks porous and full 
of fissures. Crater lakes exist on some islands, for cxamplcp San 
Crbtdbal, Isabela and Genovesan Salt pools^ and more rarely brackl$h 
ones, occur near the coast on several blands. 

CMsis 

The coasts consist typically of gently sloping lava fronted by narrow 
beaches of black boulders, sometimes of low chffs with sandy heachea 
and small mangrove swamps^ while in some places there arc steep 
high cliffs. Small patches of coral occur in a few' places, but there are 
no real reefs. Good anchorages are to be found off most of the larger 
islands except Femandina, the most used being Puerto Chico and 
Puerto Grande (San Crbtobal), Post OfHcc bay (Floreana) and 
Academy bay (Sanbi Cons). 

Climate 

The Galipagos are in normal years just south of the line w^here cold 
water, flowing north and then west as the Peru or Humboldt current, 
meets the w-arm surface drift from the open Pacific. The temperature 
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of the sea surrouJtding the islands is thus rather bdow the temper¬ 
ature of the land here, while tn moat tropical regions the sea b as 
i^-ami as or even slightly warmer than the land. This fact has a very 
important induence on the climate. The land is cooled by the sur¬ 
rounding sea and the wiriperatures are therefore not unduly high for 
equatorial regions; rain in the low country falls only during a short 
time, usually from January to March, but cloud p known locally as 
the gar^, hangs about the high ground for the rest of the year. 

Seasons, Typical sea temperatures and currents during the goma 
season are shown in Fig. 7: at this dme of year the 26® C. (78^8*^ F,) 
isotherm lies well north of the islandsp and winds blowing over them 
are warmed rather than cooled at low altitudeSp Consequently there 
is no rain. On the high ground* how'cver^ the wnnds art cooled 
sufficiently to produce cloud and fog, though no substantial amount 
of rain falls. In the rainy season, which sometimes extends from 
December to June, though it is usually much shorter, and rarely fails 
altogether^ the sea tempemture is higher^ and the isotherm is only 
just to the north of the main islands (Fig, 8). This seasonal change 
is due to the shift of the equatorial low'-pressure belt. In exceptional 
years such as 1891 and 1925 the 26® C. isotherm ran well to the south 
of the islands whid\ were then surrounded by warm water (Fig* 9). 
Conditions then approximated closely to those normal in the tropics^ 
and exceptionally hea\^ rain fell. The same conditions usually bring 
rain to the desert coasts of Peru and sometimes even north Chile. 
These exceptional years are called 'jVjrwo years ^ as the phenomenon 
was supposed to be due to a wami emTent, the Nr^o current, from 
the Gulf of Panama, it is now^ knowm to be due to a surface drift of 
Pacific water inshore which is sufficiently powerful to displace the 
cold Humboldt (Peru) current. 

IFmA* During the ganla season the south-east trade blows 
regularly^ but during the rainy season there are long calms with light 
day breezes and occasional squalls. 

Temperature and Humidity. There are few' exact figures for tem¬ 
perature. On San Cristobal from August to November the temper¬ 
ature varies betw'cen 68 and ya'" F., and at the end of November, 
when the garua disappears, the temperature rises somewhat. The 
following records were made at Academy bay, Santa Cru2, during 
February and March 1939: 

M«iii ituLE. I^tcan mm. Mcao Lowest 

Fcbruaiy Bas 69-j 7 S 0 S? 65 

Mkrch 701 77 a ^7 
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Baud qa R. €. Murphy, Oceimk Birds ^ ^tmtk Atn^Qf v ‘ qi 1 . p. i&+ (New Yoric, 



Fijr* i, CurrcfiHA and tea icmpemturetp lamy teamn 

For key ue Fib- 7. Baud on R, C. Miifphy, Ottmtk Sirds &/ ^uufA vi>l i 

p. los (New York, 1936)- 
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This is the hottest time of year, July to September bemg the coldest. 
On most iiight$ the air temperature fell below the dew-point, the 
humidity during the day being high, and there was rain on i z days 
bctivcen 2 and 19 February, but none from 20 Febmarj' to i April. 
There was thunder on 15 Febmaiy'. During this period the wind was 
south-east on 36 days, south-west on 9, wxst on i and calm on g days. 
The south-east wind was a local day breeze which ble w from 0700 hrs. 
to ijoo hrs. There are no records of rainfall measurements. 



Fig. Q. CuircBtft and sea IrtnpcnllUlT^ U1 a yesr 
For kc>' itt Fig. 7. on R. C. Muq;ihy^ Octank Bwdi o/ South Amfn'ta 

vol. I, p. 107 (Ntw Ynrkp 1936)* 

Soil 

Soil b much more abundant on the older islands, where weathering 
processes have been going on for a longer time, than on the more 
recent islands in the north-western part of the group. 

On the smaller lower islands and in the low coastaJ districts of the 
larger islands there is little soil as the rainfall is small; at higher 
altitudes, and particularly in the garua region* there is on the large 
islands a fair amount of fertile soil, though the depth is nowhere 
greats It \'aries in colour from yellow to ted, or^ in the humid forest, 
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to black owing to the cortsiderabk quantity of humu& fomied by the 
decay of leaves. 

All the soils are produced by the weathering of tuff and other 
volcanic rocks^ the varying composition of the origina] material being 
largely responsible for the differences between the soils of different 
localities. 

VtgetuHm 

Loiciying regions. Locally, particularly where there are sheltered 
iagoonSp the shores are fringed with mangroves, sumetimts growing 
as a thin ImCp and scinetimes fonning a dense and impenetrable mass. 
But more tj'pically the semi-desert vegetation comes right dowm to 
the shore (Plate 4). 

'rhe vegetation of the coastal and lowlying areas generally combts 
chiefly of thorn scrub, the trees varying in height from about 6 to 
30 ft, Outside the rainy season the whole presents a dreary grey 
appearance, but for a short period during the heavy rains the Land¬ 
scape becomes bright green, the thorns come into full leaf, and many 
small annuals spring up aU over the ground. At this season the islands 
have a deceptively fertile appeanmee. The rains fall earlier in the 
season the greater the elevation, so that the green belt gradually moves 
outwards from the central high land towards the coast with the onset 
of the rainy season. 

The vegetation of the coastal areas of the high ground b of very 
variable height and thickness. In general, it ts thicker and talkr on 
the south and west aide than on the north and cast* owing to the 
greater rainfall. Where there have been recent upw^eUings of Lava, a 
few stunted thorn trees, chiefly acacia or prickly pear^ may be aU that 
is present. But in older parts there is often found a dense tangle of 
bushes and trees, many of them thorny, and growing so closely that 
it is impog&ihk to get through even with a machete. This tangle b 
often thickest a short way In from the beach. Farther inland the trees 
become taller and bushes get scarcer, so that progress is usually easier. 
On islands such as Baltra (South Seymour) and Espanola, there are 
large areas of open 'parkland' where progress b extremely easy, but 
this IS due to the activities of the introduced goats. Except on the 
islands where there are goats, or where there has been much recent 
volcanic activity, it is advisable to carry a machete when away from 
the few trails. 

The most striking in the coastal belt b the prickly pear 
(Opuniia). This genus is widespread in tropical regions but grows 
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m a tall trte nowhere else in the world, fn $OiTie btands there arc 
$pecics which grow to about 30 ft. with branches at intends all the 
wav up, while in other parts there are species 6-10 ft. high with a 
spreading head of bninchcs. All the species are found nowhere else* 
The spines are painful but can usually be avoided, as Oputtlta is 
characteristic of the more open ground^ and grows as isoiaied trees, 
not as dense thickets* For thb reason when waLkmg in the coastal 
region it pays to make for regions whore Opuniia can be seen. 

There is one other kind of cactus with cjdindrical branching stems 
growing up^vards for some 30 ft. The rest of the coasta] vegetation 
consists of bushes and antaU treea of many sorts. Many, such as the 
acaciaSp are thorny* Others, such as Bursera and Croton, are not. 
Few trees give any shade except a large tnangrovet usually growing 
close to the shore^ but this is scarce. There is also a dense non-thomy 
bush {Moytemis)^ with small oval leaves. 

One other large iree» the man^^anilla {Hipponiam Manzomlta), 
muai be mentioned. This grows singly or in small groups chiefly near 
the shore, but also for several miles inland, and bears fruits like very' 
small hard green apples (brown when fallen to the ground) which are 
poisonous^ Furthermore, when cut or bruised (and it requires little 
to do this), there exudes from the stem a milky white juice ivhlch can 
raise blisters on the skin. This tree is best avoided. 

On the islands which lack high ground^ the whole vegetation is of 
the above-mentioned ty^pes, and local variations are due to several 
factors: the aspect (whether facing south-west or nortb-easjp etc.)* 
whether the island lies in the rain shadow of a larger Island* how 
recently the last volcanic activity took placcp and whether goats have 
been introduced* There are variations in the flora of the individual 
Lsland^k but these arc conspicuous only to a botanist. 

Higher Ground. Except during the rainy season, no rain falls on 
the lowlying areas. The upper regions, in addition to receiving more 
rain during the rainy season, are usually covered in mist {garua) 
outside the rainy season. In these regions humid forest is developed 
and higher $till there is open country* 

'rhe change-o^^er from the barren semi-desert of tlie coastal areas 
to the humid forest at about Soo ft. is not sudden, but takes place very 
gradually over a long transition belt. Indeed, most of the land surface 
of die larger islands is covered with vegetation at some stage of this 
transition pha^. Here the characteristic coastal plants gradually 
become scarcer, the trees become rather taller, and are frequently 
covered with Urge tufts of the grey lichen (orchilla)p the undergrowth 
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is much less den^. there is some soil {so that progress b lo most parts 
fairly casy)^ and the characteristic humid forest trees appear. 

Htmtid forest is best developed an Santa CruE* occurs also on San 
Salvador and less on Pints, while on Isabela^ San Cristdbal and 
Floreana, it has been modified or almost destroyed by human 
activities. 

In the hunud forest of Santa Cniat there are tall trees^ among 
which S€alesia is prominent. This belongs to the Compositae (daisy 
family) and has a hollow stem, so that the settlers do not fell it for 
woodt and as a result it b now unnaturally prominent. Psidium b 
another common trecn which is felled. Bushes are scarce in most 
parts so that progress 1$ normally easy over the rich black soil. The 
trees often have orchids, ferns, mosses, lichens, dub mosses and other 
plants growing on them, this growth getting richer with increasing 
altitude until the tree limit b reached. 

As one progresses higher, the trees get smaller again, and one meets 
a dense growth of tree ferns, various kinds of bushes and bracken. 
Here the growth is so dense that progress is almost impossible cKcept 
w'here proper trails have been cleared. The vegetation b usually very 
wet and dripping and trees disappear altogether, but bushes, par¬ 
ticularly an evergreen shrub, Mkotita Robifisoniana, still form dense 
thickets^ bcUveen which there are areas of bracken and grass. Finally, 
one emerges on to irregular open coyntry, in which bracken is 
common with much grass, ferns, patches of dub mouses and liver¬ 
worts. Progress b easy in most parts, and nowhere harder than in 
bracken in England. 

l^he only other islands high enough to have open country above 
the trees are Isabela and San Crbidbal with extensive areas, and 
Florcana with a limited one. On all of these the vegetation has been 
modified by the introduced cattle, and most of it consists of grassy 
downs. The ferns are found chiefly where the cattle do not penetrate, 

Fauua 

General. ITie animal life of the Galdpagos b remarkable for two 
reasons. First, there are found certain peculiar and spectacular 
creatures, such as the giant tortoises and iguanas, which are found 
nowhere else in the world. Secondly, some of these animals present 
sdentifie problems of remarkable interest, indeed, the fauna of these 
islands tvas one of the most Important influences in directing Darwtn^a 
thoughts on to the subject of evolution and the origin of species. 

All the native animals are remarkably tame. Sea lions, iguanas. 
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rnany of the sea birds and the Galipagos Kawk allow themselves to 
be touched, and other birds do not move off until one is a few \^ds 
away. In contrast the domestic anlnials which have been turned 
loose are mostly timid. 

Partly as a result of their tameness* the native animals have been 
extensively slaughtered, and some art in danger of extinction. Most 
of the animals have still been studied very' Utde in the wild^ and as 
they are found nowhere else and are of such special in teres it is 
particularly to be hoped that the remnant can be saved. The Ecua¬ 
dorean government has passed regulations prohibiting the destruction 
or removal of any of the more interesting animals except under 
licence. The following is sn extract from the decree: 

*The follawing islands of the Archipjt^lago de Colon are dedared 
National Reserves for Flora and Fauna: Espahola; San Salvador; 
PiniEdn; Santa Fi; Rabida; Baltra (Seymour); Daphne; Genovesa; 
MarcheJia; PLnta; Wenimn; Culpepper; and the part of Isabela 
comprised between Albcrmarle paint and Perry isthmus. 

'*The hunting and capture of such aninials and birds as may be 
specified by the Government is hereby prohibited. 

*No living animals may be taken away whose hunting b pro¬ 
hibited, even in cases where the animal has been dome$ticatedp' 

Reptiles, Giant tortoises formerly occurred in great numbers on 
aU the main islands, and grew to immense si?e, the largest being 
5I ft, longi 4I ft. broad and 3 ft. deep and weighing at least 3 cwt. 
The tortoises formed a Convenient source of food and were removed 
in large numbers by the buccaneers and whalers, while in the nine¬ 
teenth century there w^as an cv^en greater sbughtcr for their oil. I'he 
present settlers have killed most of the few that remain. As a result 
they are now" completely exterminated on many Islands^ and where 
they still occur are mostly small. They are not uncommon on Isabela* 
and a few are left on Santa Cruz. A resident, Mr Lawson* drew 
Danvin's attention to the fact that on each island the tortoises were 
of □ slightly different type. The only other part of the world in w^hich 
giant tortoises occur is in some of the islands of the Indian Ocean* 
but here also they are nearly extinct. 

Large green turtles me not uncommon in Galipagos waters, and 
lay their eggs m the $and on a number of beaches. 

Next to the tortoises, the most remarkable animals are the two 
species of iguana. The marine iguana b common on the beaches of 
almost all the islands except FJorcana and San Cristdbal. It Is par¬ 
ticularly common on the w^est side of Isabela, w here herds of several 
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hundred may be seen. These lizards sometimes grow up to 6 ft in 
length p but arc usually 2-3 ft, long. They are generally dull black all 
over^ but on some islands show pint below. They have a sluggish 
disposition and an archaic expression, and spend most of their time 
sitting on the rocks above high water. They swim well and feed 
entirely on green seaweeds. They axe the only purely marine lizard 
in the world, and in spite of a somewhat ferocious appearance are 
completely harmless (PUtes 5, 6). 

The hmd iguana b another heavy lizard, 2'-^3 ft. long and brownish 
in colour. Formerly abundant, it has now been exterminated on most 
of the blands^ but is still common on Baltra (South Seymour)* It b 
vegetarian, feeding largely on cactus, and is completely harmless (but 
one should not put one^s hands too close to its powerful jaws). It is 
found nowhere else in the world. 

Small reptiles include two kinds of Ibards and a non-pobooous 
snake. These are all harmless, and, being represented on each bland 
by rather diScrent forms, are of considerable scienufic interest. 

There has been dbpute as to how the reptiles ever reached the 
Galapagos. That all the species are Found on nearly all the islands 
suggests that at some period in the past the main Galapagos blands 
w^cre connected together though much of the geological evidence is 
against this view. But it b highly improbable that they were ever 
connected with the mainland of South America. 

Native land mammals are restricted to a bat^ w^hich is 
rare, and a rice-rat (an American type) represented by differtni forms 
on different blands^ Both arc peculi^ to the Galapagos but related 
to South American animals. 

in additioUi a large number of mammals have been introduced, 
apparently in the early pan of the nineteenth (xntiLry+ some de¬ 
liberately to form a food supply for passing ships and shipwrecked 
sailors, while others escaped accidentally from ships or the planta* 
rions. Large herds of cattle roam the downs of San CrisidbaU Ii^bela 
and Floreana. They can be fierce, but usually run aw^ay. Small herds 
of horses occur on San Cristobal and Floreana, Donkeys are found 
in the forests of Santa Cruz, Florcana and San Salvador, and their 
braying is a characterbtic woodland sounds Pigs occur in the forests 
of Santa CruZp Florcana and San Salvador, and goats on the barren 
semi-desert blands of Baltra, Santa Ti and Espaffola. Large dogs 
are found on San Cristdhalp Floreana and Isabchp being timid on 
San CrbtdbaU where they are shot, but possibly dangerous elsewhere. 
Black rats are exceedingly numerous in the habitations and in the 
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woods of Sao Cristobal and abo occur on Floreana, Isabela and 
San Salvador. 

Of mmne mammals, the Galapagos sea lion is still abundant on the 
beaches away from the settled areas, where it is killed by the in¬ 
habitants. Fur seals are said to occur. Killer whales and dolphins arc 
coitimon in Galapagos w^atera. 

Birds. The Galipagos have many different kinds of sea birds but 
few of land birds. Some of the birds are closely similar to those found 
in Central America, some arc moderately distinct, and others are 
highly peculiar and found nowhere else in the world. 

Peculiar sea binds are the Galapagos penguin and flightless cor¬ 
morant (found chiefly at Tagus cove) on Isabela, the Galapagos 
albatross (breeding only on ^panola), the large white fork-tailed 
gull and the smaller sooty gull, also some $inall storm petrels. Other 
sea birds include frigates, boobies of three kindSp the brown pelican, 
shearw’stcrs and tropic birds. These breed diiefly on the small and 
uninhabited rocks and i$lanci$. 

Coastal birds include flamingoeSi four kinds of heronp stilts, and 
optercatchers, while various shore faixds occur which breed in 
North America, Water birds include a peculiar duck and rail, and 
moorhens. 

The most interesting land birds are the Galapagos or Darwin's 
finches, which are abundant on all the islands. The males are some¬ 
times black or black-headed, but others and all the females are dull 
brown or grey. They are about the size of sparrows, and have evolved 
into a great variety of forms, some with large heavy beaks^ others with 
stout pointed beaks, while one looks like a warbler. One of them uses 
sticks or cactus spines to poke Insects out of cracks in trees—one of 
the very few animals to use a took 

Other land birds include a vermilion flymeher^ a larger grey 
fly catcher, a yellow warbler, a martin, a cuckoo, fl mocking-bird 
(which is rather different on each of the larger islands), tw'o owls, a 
hawk (like an English bu^ard) and a ground dove* The last two have 
been killed off on most of the settled islands. 

0 //jer Animub. Fish are abundant and easily caught and red embs 
are extremely common on the black kva beaches. 

Mosquitoes are numerous between dusk and dawn in the coasuil 
regions, mainly during the rainy season. Mosquito nets are essenriaJ 
when sleeping ashore at this time of year^ but are not usually needed 
high up in the hills. Some of these mosquitoes are of kinds which can 
carry malaria. Fleas are extremely abundant in all the houses and 
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round all the settlements^ It is Lmpusstble to avoid diem when 
campings Jiggers occur mijuid the settlemenrs^ so it is undesirable 
to go barefooted. Termites do damage to clothing and timber in 
houses, but do not seem common and could be disregarded at a 
temporary camp* Anis are numerous and liable to get into any food. 
In the coastal regions very large blow-flies become a pKt when meat 
is cooked, but otherwise are not troublesome. 

Scorpions are fairly common near the coast, but their stingy though 
unpleasant, is not very serious (no worse than a bad wasp Of bee 
sting in England), There is a centipede at times growing to lo In, 
long w^hich is apparently pobonous, but it is uncommon, and unlikely 
to sting. 

Problems of the Fauno ond Flora 

In general it may be said that the fauna, with the exception of the 
wide-ranging oceanic birds, is most closely related to that of Central 
America. The floia, on the other hand, has strong re^mbbnees to 
that of the west coast of South America. Wiry there should be this 
difference and how^ the animals and plants arrived at the islands h at 
present an unsolved problem. 

The occurrence of distinct hut closely related forms of animals 
and plants on the major islands is ihought to be due to small groups 
of individuals ha\mg been prevented from interbreeding for a long 
time. Most of the animaU do not swim at all and even the marine 
iguana never goes far from land, so the sea with its strong currents 
formsi an effective barrier between the islands. Some of the hnches 
are found on several islands while others are more restricted. They can 
fly from one island to another, but in fact seldom seem to w^ander far. 

It is likely that each group of individuab will contain somewhat 
different generical elements at the start, and continued Infanreding 
may rtsult in Mcndelian segregation. This, combined with chance 
selection, will in time produce populations having dbUnctive cha¬ 
racters. In the case of the finches this process has been made easier 
by the absence of predators and of other kinds of small birds with 
feeding habits similar to those nf the finches. As a result of this, 
competition for die various foode available to small birds^ such as 
seeds and insects, has been slight or absent, and so variants suited 
to one or other of these diets have had every chance of survival. 

.A full explanation of the problems presented bv this phenomenon 
has not yet been arrived at, consequendy the suggestions outlined 
above must not be accepted as complete and finaL 
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History Aoministratton 

History 

The islands were discoYered in March 1535 by Bishop TomAs de 
BerLanga who found them by accident while on a voyage from 
Panama to Pern. He sent an account of them to King Charles I of 
Spain, in the course of which he remarked that "it baked as if Godp 
at some timcp had rained stones\ The islands fell within the Spanish 
domain and temamed a Spanish possesaion until fonrudly daimed 
by Ecuador in 1S32 after the condusbn of the Wars of Liberation p 

WTien discovered they were uninhabited and remained so for long 
afterwards. 

The islands were rediscovered by Diego de Kivadcnclra in 1546 
when he was fleeing in a small ship from Gonzalo PLzarro's insurgent 
forces in Peru. From then until 16S4 they were visited occasionally 
and usually occidentallyi though during this period Francisco de 
Castellanos^ treasurer of Guatemala^ applied for permission to explore 
and settle the islands; his request not granted. At an early date 
the name Galdpagos was given to the group from the abundance of 
giant tortoises {galdp^os):, the islands were also known as Las Islas 
Encantados (tiie Enchanted Islands) because they appeared very' 
elusive in the days when longitude could not be detcmiincd accu¬ 
rately; dead reckoning was of little use owing to the strong and 
variable currents^ 

From 1684 to about 1720 buccancerSp mostly under British com- 
mandens, visited them w^tien in need of food and w^atcr^ or sometimes 
to bide from the Spanish. One of these vessels, the Baebdor^s Ddight, 
stayed three months while her sailing master^ Ambrose Cowley^ made 
the first general surv'cy of the islands and gave to a number of tbein 
the English names which still appear on the chart. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, when South Sea 
whaling was at its height, the islands were frequently visited by 
whalers who found convenient anchorages and an abundance of 
seals, together with some wood and water. In 18131 during the war 
between Britain and the United States over the question of the 
right of search of neutral ships at sea, Captain Porter, of the U.S. 
frigate fjTffx, made the islands his base. He made a prolonged stay 
and succeeded in compelling twelve British whaling ships to sur¬ 
render. His journal contains interesting deuib about the islands and 
includes accounts of eruptions of the volcanoes on Isabela and 
Floreana. 
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About 1830^ dyers' moss or orchiUa (RGceih riuflorw^ a lichen) uiaa 
discovered in great quantity on some of the islands. As a result of 
the interest that this discovery aroused^ Ecuador annexed the group 
in 1833 and r>on Jose Villwnilj who had brought the orchitk to the 
ooiice of the govemmenL made first governor and given a 
charter for the exploration of the islands. He settled them first vdxh 
a few young men of good family but later with a medley of people 
recruited from unsuitable classes and occupations - The government 
supplemented these cobnUts with a mixture of its political opponents, 
military delinquents, and finaliy% common criminals. These were 
mainly sctded on Floreana. The colonists, as tvas to be expected from 
such a rabble, destroyed the giant tortoises in great numbers, so that 
the}' became extinct on some islands^ 

When H^MhS. Visited the islands in 1S35 there were about 

200 residents on Floreana. Her commander, Captain FitzRoy, made 
a thorough surv'ey. This visit was one of the most important events 
in the history of the group^ as Cbarl^ Darwin, who was surgeon- 
naturalist on the ship, carried out inv estigations on the fauna and 
flora which played a great part in the development of the theory of 
evolution (see p. 34). 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, \Tllamil*s settlement had 
fallen into decay through internal dtssensiDn, depravity and insub¬ 
ordination combined with the decline of the whaling industry. The 
domestic anknats and cultivated plants introduced by Villamil ran 
wild and were occasionally exploited by temporaiy scttlct^ and 
passing ships. 

Various other attempts at colonization were made from time to 
time during the century but only two met with any success. Don 
Manuel J* Cobos built the settlement of Progreso on San Cristobal 
and installed a sugar factory with steam power and made extensive 
plantations of cane as well as fruits and vegetables^ By the end of 
the century w^ater had been laid on; there w^as a schoolmaslcr^ an 
inspector of police and a light-keeper on the island. The civil 
authority was supported by a military commandant^ four non-com¬ 
missioned officers and fifty men of the National Guard. In i^P4, 
however* a revolt occurred among the workpeople and Don Manuel 
and the government commissioner were assassinated. A new com¬ 
missioner was appointed and the settlement continued under the 
direction of the Cobos family, the numbers being about 300 in 1914. 
The successor of Don Manuel got into debt and most of the Cobos 
plantations have been taken over by a limited company which now 
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owns village. In 1939, Senor CoboSp a descendant of the founder 
of the settlement, still owned a sinall plantation and lived on the 
island. 

The other successful colonization was that of Schor Gil w'ho in 
1893 made a new setdement on Floreana which survived until 1S97 
when it was transferred to Isabcbp where the village of San Tom^ 
was built a few- miles inland from ViilamiL This setdement still con¬ 
tinues to work plantations and export sulphur from the island. 

During the present century there have been sporadic settlements 
by Europeans of various nationalities^ mainly on Santa Cruz and 
Floreana. The chief of these occurred about 1924 when 200 Nor¬ 
wegians were settled on Santa Cruz and to a lesser extent on Floreana. 
This attempt has proved an almost complete failure, but the fetv 
survivors were still making a m^gre living near Academy bay in 1939. 

A U.S, base lias recently been established in the iskodSp 

Populaiion 

In 1938 the popubdon of the group was slightly over i^ooo. Most 
of the inhabitants lived on San Crist 6 ba 1 and Isabela, the majority 
being Ecuadorean Indians. Santa Cruz and Floreana, where the 
settlers were practically all Europeans, were the only Other perma¬ 
nently inhabited islands. On Santa Cruz there were a few Germans 
(said to be anti-Nazi refugees), one French Alsatian family, one 
Icelander, some Nonvegians, a few Ecuadoreans, and a Frenchmanr 
Spanish Is generally spoken and the Ecuadorean populaijon is, at 
least nomlnallyt Roman Catholic. 

Settlements. The principal settlements are on San Cristobal at 
Progreso and On Isabela at San Tomis, which arc both situated in 
the humid zone. A few houses and huts stand at the harbours of 
Puerto Chico and VlUamil respectii^ely. The houses are cliiefly of 
wood with thatched roofs and one storey high. The houses of the 
manager and Sr Cobos in Progreso are tw'o atorey$ high, of more solid 
construction and roofed with corrugated iron. 

Local Admimstration and Soaal Seroke^ 

The local admimstration of the islands b in the hands of the Jefe 
Territorial, who is the commander of the garrison on San Cristobal, 
The commanders of tJie smaller garrisons on Isabela, Santa Cruz 
and Floreana carry out his funedons 00 their respective islands. 

I'he laws of Ecuador apply to the islandst but there are no courts 
and no police force. Most of the plantations on San Cristdbal are 
owned by an Ecuadorean company which is represented by a manager 
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who lives, as does the Jefe Territorial, at Progreso, The plantations 
in the neighbourhood of San Tomas and the sulphur workings are 
owned by Sr Gil, 

From time to time individuals or companies have been granted 
charters by the Ecuadorean government for the setdemcnt or ex- 
plnitation of one or more islands. In 1939 the tendency seemed to 
be for the government to regain possession of the land, at least in 
San Cristdbal, though no definite steps had been taken. 

There is a schoolmaster and a resident military doctor on San 
Cristobal; the latter periodically visits the other islands with garrisons. 
Dysentery occurs in the group artd malaria has been reported from 
San Cristobal; plague does not seem to occur, in. spite of the many 
rats. 


Economics 

Mineral deposits of almost every kind have been rumoured to exist 
in the islands, but the only resources actually known to be present 
in workable amounts are salt and sulphur. Sulphur is exported from 
Isabela, and salt, mainly used locally, is collected on San Cristdbal, 
San Salvador and possibly other islands. Guano occurs but not in 
workable quantities. 

There are plantations on San Cristobal and Isabela where coffee, 
sugar, bananas, sweet potatoes and other fruits and vegetables are 
growTi. Coffee is the principal export. On the other inhabited islands 
plantations arc owned and worked by individuals who do little more 
than grow their own food, Various domestic animals occur in a wild 
state on the islands. Details of their distribution have been given 
on p. 32. Hides are exported to Guaj'aquLl. Fisheries are carried 
on in a small way mainly from F,spafiola, grouper and other fish being 
abundant. Fishing is chiefly done with a line, but brge quantities 
can be caught wherever it is possible to haul a seine. The small boat 
on San Cristdbal is used for fehing; much of the catch is salted and 
dried {bactitao} and can be purchased, American tuna boats from 
San Diego visit the islands and fish in the neighbourhood. 

In general Indian labour is adequate on San Cristobal and Isabela, 
but there is no excess. On Santa Cruz and Floteana there is no avail¬ 
able labour as each settler works for himself. 

There is a small trade with Guayaquil, but exports arc restricted in 
order not to interfere with government monopolies on the mainland 
The trade in sugar and spirits appeared to have been stopped com¬ 
pletely in 1939 and the sugar mills were abandoned. 
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ConnCUNiaVTIONS AND TRANSPORT 

Two auxUbiy schoonm bdooging to tht campany whidi owns the 
plantations on San Crist6bal ply somewhat irregularly between that 
island and Guayaquil, making the journey about once in two months. 
They sometimes call at Isabela and Santa Cruz^ and also at Espahola,, 
where fishermen from San Cristobal are left to be picked up on the 
return journey* Occasional calls are made at FJoreana, Two gunboats 
lour the islands at irregular intend to relieve the garrisons. Apart 
from these, inter-island communications are very limited. There is 
a small sea-going boat on Santa Cruz in addition to an open sailing 
boat with a small engine. 

There is a road on San Cristdbal from Puerto Chico to Progreso 
and another on Isabela from VLUamiJ to San TomAs. A few trails, 
usually passable for mules and donkeys, run near habitations and 
from these to the coast or the grazing grounds in the uplands. 
Bare lava, which is frequent in the coastal regions of most of the 
islands, is often difhcult and sometimes impossible to walk over as 
it may be piled up in irregular jagged heaps, gives way underfoot * and 
h very sharp. Dense impenetrable thickets are found in many places* 

Messages can be sent from Puerto Chico to Guayaquil by wirelesa 
telegraphy^ The W/T station at Progreso was reported to be aban¬ 
doned in 1939. There are no other means of communication^ though 
letters may be sent by tire schooners. 


San Crist6eal 

San Cristdbal (Chatham) is the easternmost island of the group and 
lies about 600 miles from the mainland. It is about 24 miles long and 
8-10 miles mde (Fig. 10). 

Relief and Vegetation 

'Phe southern and western parts of the island^ including the central 
plateau, are composed of some of the oldest rock in the Galdpngos, 
there being few recent lava flow^. Aa a result most of the lowlying 
ground b comparatively smooth, usually gently sloping and covered 
wiili tall and unifonii woodland* Progress b relatively easy though 
there are some areas, particularly near the coast, where the bushes 
form dense impenetrable tangles^ and there are a few beds of jagged 
lava. In marked contrast, the northern and eastern parts of the 
island have experienced volcanic activity much more recently. There 
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are purnerqii$ perfect craters ^ many recent lava flowBi the grotmd 
b broken, the contours irregular, vegetation is much more spsu^, 
and many areas are almost devoid of it. ITiere are no trails thjnugb 
the northern and eastern perts^ and progress here is d-ifficult. 

From the south and west the ground rises gradually until vegetation 
transitional between the dry and humid types is reached, with much 
orchllLa and numerous epiphytic orchids on the trees. Then there is 
a sudden short steep rise on to the ptatcau^ all the lower slopes of 
which have been cleared. Here and there are extensive plantations 
and also large areas where the introduced guava has spread and forms 
dense stands some 20 fit. high* On the north and east sides the slope 
to the plateau is more irreguLu: and much less fertile^ no part being 
culdvatedi 

Above the cultivated area the ground continues to rise steadily. 
There are dense stands of guava^ w^hich decreases in size w ith increas¬ 
ing altitude. These give place to rolling bright green in colour j 

covered mostly with grass and bracken (Pbte 7). The contours of 
the hills are smooth and rounded (a sign of maturity) and there are 
no obvious craters except for a circular lake, El Junco, on the top of 
a high hill on the south edge of the plateau. The outlet of this lake 
forms a permanent stream down to Freahvrater bay. There are scvcnil 
smaller ponds, probably permanent, wWch appear pink through being 
covered with a floating plant, Asoth. There are also a number of 
shallow pond:s which contain water probably only in the rainy season. 
The only other permanent water is carried by an artificial drain 
running south-w^est to Progreso, w hich gives an ample supply to the 
Inhabitants of the village. The highest point, 2490 is a steep 
rounded hill clearly visible from Progreso. Owing to its smooth 
outlines, this region is quite unlike any other part of the Gabpagos, 

Coasts 

The southern and w^estem coasts are formed chiefly by narrow 
beaches of black lava boulders, while in some areas there are low 
clifls. On the north and east sides, on the other hand, there are some 
fine sandy beaches and also some steep high cliffs. 

The south-w^est end of the island k formed by Wreck point which 
lies to the south of Puerto Chico and has reefs extending westward 
from it. Puerto Chico (Wreck bay), called on maps Puerto Baquerizo 
Moreno, is the principal harbour and is a rather open bay surrounded 
by steep sand beaches and low^ lava clifl^s. It is bounded on the north 
by Punta Lido and to the south by Punta Malamocco and is f mile 
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wide and i mile decpn A raft Arredfe Schkvoai, lies across the 
mouth of the bay and protects it from heavy seas. There are depths 
of 3 fathoms and less on the reef, with several rocks awash. The sea 
breaks right across the reef in heavy weather* About 3I nulca east- 
\vard ulong the coast from Punta Lido is Jsla Lobos» a low island. 
Punta Bassa, about 2 miles farther east, is low and dark coloured and 
marks the western end of Puerto Grande (Stephens bay), which is 
bounded to the north-east by Finger point The bay is 5 mdea wide 
and 2 miles long and may be easily recognized by Kicker rock, a 
cathedral-Iike structure rising steeply from the sea to 485 ft. about 
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2 miles north-north-east of Punta Bassa. Finger point is a con¬ 
spicuous dark-colourcd cliff with a pinnacle (actually a perfect crater 
when viewed from above) rising £0 a height of 735 ft. Sappho cove 
(in Puerto Gmnde)i small and almost land-locked, is about 4 miles 
north-east of Punta Bassa; it is shallow and surrounded by lovs^ lava 
cliffs wHth a sandy beach w'hich has a local grovith of mangroves. 
Behind the beach there are pools of salt writer from which a supply 
of salt is obtained. About 5 miles to the north-ea^Jt lies Terrapin road 
marked by a hill 720 ft. high. Freshwater bay on the south coast is 
a very open bay exposed to a hea\y swell. Water may be obtained 
with considerable difficulty In fine weather from a stream which falls 
from a 30 ft* lava cliff into the sea. 
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Anchoragts. Puerto Chico is 64-9 fathoms deep at the mouth, 
decreasing gradually towards the head; the j-fathom line runs 
aoo-300 yd, from the shore round the bay. There is anchorage in 
6 fathoms, but the holding ground is not good and it is uncomfortable 
when the southerly wind is blowing. Jn the southern part of the bay 
there is a pier 150 yd. long, which in 193S was dilapidated but usable. 
A light is sometimes shonti from a tower 26 ft, high on the northern 
comer of a hut about too yd, east of the fool of the pier. The wreck of 
the Australian steame r Carart a, wi th two masts showmgj lies in the bay. 
Landing on the beach is normally easy, but occasionally difficult 
owing to the swell. There is anchorage In 16 fathoms on sand in a 
bay I mile north-east of Punta Lido. There are many shoals and strong 
currents so that great caution is necessary in entering these hays. 

Other anchorages on this coast are j | miles south-west of Punta 
Bassa in 6-18 fathoms, where there is a good boat iandtng in a 
sheltered cove, in Puerto Gmnde in ao fathoms and off Sappho cove 
in 4-5 fathoms, which also has a good boat landing. Terrapin road 
and Freshwater bay are both open anchorages, the former in 11-14 
fathoms half a mile from the shore and the latter in 20 fathoms 
Boo yd. from the watering place. 

Getteretl 

The population in 1938 was about 700 persons, the great majority 
of whom live on the south-wesicm side of the plateau at Progreso. 
Here there are nvo large houses, one belonging to the manager of the 
company which owns most of the plantations, the other to Sr Cobos 
who has smaller plantations. There is also a store, a school, an in¬ 
complete church, and a large number of houses belonging to Ecua¬ 
dorian Indians who supply the labour for the plantations (Plate 8). 
Water comes from the hills in a leet or artificial drain, but as 
Indians wash their clothes in the water above the point where it 
enters the settlement, and as dysentery is present among them, it 
cannot be considered safe to drink without boiling. 

.A considerable area is under cultivation round Progreso, mainly 
coffee, bananas, maiae and sugar being grown, Sweet potatoes 
{catfKlet), lemons which have run wild, oranges and some other fruits 
and vegetables can also be obtained, and there are a few chickens, 
A plentiful supply of fresh beef is brought down from the hills. 

\ small number of other inhabitants and most of the military 
garrison live near the beach at Puerto Chico. Water has to be brought 
down to the beach from Progreso by ox-cart. In 1939 this was the 
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best method for ^^'atering ships avaibble in the archipelago; howcverp 
if much water is required it is very slow. 

A wide road runs from Puerto Chico up to Progre$o* After heavy 
niLji this consbts of mud $cveral feet deep and is impassable even for 
mules. But it dries rapidly and can be used for most of the year* 
OxeUp mules, horses and dontej^s are avaibble in limited numbers for 
transport, 

ESPAfiOLA 

Espanak (Ilood) is the southernmost of the islands lying 27 miles 
south-south-wm of San Cristdbah It k roughly oval in outline, the 
greatest diameter being about 10 miles. The contours are and 
the principal bill, ilat-toppcd and lava-covered, reaches an altitude 
of no more than 640 ft. From Gardner bay the ground slopes 
gradually to the central plateau w ith several: rocky hilb about 100 ft, 
high. There is no permanent fresh water though extensive areas flood 
for a few" hours after heavy rain. 

The coasts are high and rocky on all sides but the north-east, where 
Gardner bay has long stretches of white sand and low rocky shore. 
I'he only anchorage is in Gardner bajv %vhich is sheltered by Gardner 
island rising to a height of 160 ft. The anchorage is in 5-9 fathoms, 
but care haa to be taken to avoid Magicienne rock which has only 
14 ft. of w^tcr over it and lies near the centre of the bay. From the 
appearance of the vegetation and the low* level of the bland it appears 
likely that the rainfall is less on Espanok than on the majority of the 
islands. 

There is a considerable amount of soil in the lowxst partSp but most 
of the island has very little, 

I'he island is uninhabited except for occasional visiting fishennen, 
and has no regular commummions with the rest of the archipelago 
or with the mainknd. Goats have been introduced and have run 
wild, thus still further reducing the already scanty vegetationn 

Floreana 

Floreana (Santa Marla or Charles) lie^ 37 miles west of Espahola* It 
b about JO miles long and 8 wide and rises to a height of 1,780 ft. 
From the south fourteen volcanic cones are visible^ seven of them 
being large \ the topg of all of them are evenly rounded and the south¬ 
east sides of most are quite broken down. The ceniml plateau, about 
1,000 ft. above sea Icveh b several miles square and has a number of 
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tuff cones rising 500-700 ft- above it. Around the base of one of 
these cones are several springs of fresh water. 

Coasts and Art^horoges 

The coasts are mostly low cliffs of lava and there are two anchor¬ 
ages, Black Beach road on the west side and Post Office hay on the 
north side. The former is knov^Ti ofEdaUy as Rada de Playa Prieta; 
the latter has been called Bahia Corteos on some maps. 

At Black Beach road the shores are low and rocky except for the 
beach of brown sand. 'Fhere is heavy surf at times, but landing from 
small boats is always possible between the rocks. The anchorage i$ 
in 10-20 fathnins on a $andy bottom 6oo--t »ooo yd, from the shore. 
There is water at a house al the end of a trail near the south-eastern 
side of the island. .About one hour's walk inland from the kndiTig 
place papaya can be obtained and limes, lemons and oranges grow 
wild. 

Post Office bay is ij miles wide, | mile long, and provides a 
sheltered anchorage in 9 fathoms with good holding ground. The 
coast of the south side of the bay is rocky with occasional sandy 
beaches and a few small mangroves. The country inland b much 
rougher than that near Black Beach; there are several small cones, 
the highest being about 700 fu, with broad valleys between. Post 
Office bay gets its name from a barrel on a pole in w hich outw^ard- 
bound whalers left letters which w^ere collected by any homeward- 
bound ships which called at tlie island. This service is sttU nccaaion- 
ally carried on by visiting yachts. I'here is a more or less derelict 
house on the shore- The trail to the house near the south-eastern side 
of the bland w^here water can be obtained is worse than that from 
Bbck Beach. The water supply is said to run almost dry in a dry year. 
Cormorant bay, about 2 miles east of Post Office bay, is an open sheet 
of water with a sandy beach and a small mangrove swamp at the 
western end> 

Cental 

There is a fair amount of soil in most places and less bare la™ than 
on the other isknds. On the plateau there are considerable areas of 
grassland mixed with open forest; cattle, said to number about 2,000, 
frequent this region. Pigs and goals have also been introduced and 
have run wild. The population in 1937 was zi, and the island wus 
formerly visited from time to lime by the Inhabitants of other islands 
Tvho came to hunt cattle and dry' the meat. 
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Santa Cruz 

Santa Cruz (Indefadgabk), some 25 miles across, is situated centrally 
between San Cristdbal, Isabela andFloreana. The land rises gradually 
to a central high area, seme points of whicb ate rather over 2,000 ft. 
above sea level (Fig. 11). 



Fig. II. centnJ gwup 

cm American Gcofirmphical Society i: i M Mip of Hlapuiic Apicnoit ■9*7- 


Vegetation 

On the soutb and west sides the low ground b weU vegetated, mth 
many tall trees among which the cacti Opnntm and Cereus are 
conspicuous. In eomc parts progress b fairly easy, but there are 
many dense impenetrable tangles. Furthermore, the ground b much 
more irregular than the low ground in the south-westem parts of 
San Crist6bal, the surface consisting mainly of rough lava boulders, 
while deep fbaurea and cracks, and cliffs due to faulting are not 
tnfre<|uent. One such cliff about roo ft. high forms the west side of 
Academy bay* while another (known locally as the Barranca) extends 
in a semicircle round the bay about a mile or inland. As usual» 
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thfi vegetatioa is much more on ihe north ind cast sides of the 
island. 

In the southern and western pam, somew^hat inland and Up from 
the coast w^here there is a moderate amount of soil^ large stretches of 
forest occuFj mnsitional betw^een the dry and humid. Here progress 
IS not didicult in most parts. In the south-w^est this gives pbee io 
what is known locally as the 'tortoise country\ w^hich is covered 
with open scrub some 12 ft. high (majrdy Croton and Mayienus) and 
grass (Plate 10), During the rainy season many temporary poob are 
formed which attract the tortoises w^htch still remain. 

Above the inmsitional forest occurs true humid forest (p. 30), and 
most of the plantations of the European settlers are situated between 
the low^er and upper Umits of thb forest. In the region of the planta¬ 
tions most of the trees have been felled, but Scalesia is left and there 
is much grassland, so that an open parkland is developed* Away from 
the plantations; there is w^ell-growti forest w'ith tall trees^ 

Above the humid forest is a dense and impenetrable area of low 
trees and bushes above which is open country* The latter is at a stage 
midway between the smooth rounded hilis of San Crbtdbal and the 
bare jagged volcanic cones which form the top of Isabela. On Santa 
Cru2 the high land is covered with low vegetation but the ground 1$ 
veiy irregular, with numerous fissurts—^some of great depth—long 
tu n neb, some caves with entrances covered with ferns, and big 
cavities in the lava. Near the summit of the island are a large number 
of well-formed cones, but of smooth outline and mostly covered 
with grass or liverworts. As usual the southern crater rims are rather 
lower than the northern ones* In the centre of the north side of the 
high land b a conspicuous mountain, probably a plug of solidified 
lava exposed through the erosion of the original ash cone (Pbte g). 
The highest point is a cone about a mile to the east of thb« 

Coasts 

Most of the ixiaflt ia bordered by steep lava beaches or low dlifs. 
Academy bay, on the south coasts has cliffs about too ft. high bound¬ 
ing the whale west side and the seaward part of the east side^^ the rest 
of which has sandy beaches and low reefs. The hay b marked by a 
small wooded blet on the east side of the entrance. The next bay to 
the west has a long open sandy beach and is often mbtaken for 
Academy bay* Beyond this is a lagoon and a small growth of man¬ 
grove. There is also a thick growth of mangrove in a small lagoon 
running into Academy bay. On the west side about 2 miles south of 
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Plate 9. ^ T*rtfii*e cauntry'» Sfimra Cruz 


The ^flll tfMS are widely apitccd in this type of country; nmny of [hem have abundant 
epiph^'tes RTcni'Ing an thenip as may be seen At [he left of the picture. 



P]aEc lOr Uplands uf Santa Cruz 

The VcKetDtidn is timitar to that in Plate 7. The Bicep hill probably a plujf of solidi^ed lava, 
fmin whieh the wh of the oriipUdl cone has weothefed aw-ay. 







Phie 11^ Cuinbcrland bay, Jiwn Ftrm^ndr^ 

In the buy ore a visiting Jirwr, one of the sehoonera Mhich pMvide camnmfliciirioii ^^ith Chile, 
and a niimber of hshiiiR boat*, Sohie of the hmtes of die s^nletnent bus hidden by trees and 
the * 1 ope of the land. 
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Conway bay the coast is low with c^ccasionaJ beaches and small clifTa; 
Conway bay^ the southern end of which is marked by Eden inland 
lying close ofFshorCj ia aimilar. On most of the north coast the rocks 
slope gradually into the water and there are occasional beaches with 
small mangrove swamps, the largest of which is about z miles west 
of Baltra. At the eastern end of ILabaca channel the passage between 
Baltra and Santa Cruz^ there is white $and with occasional rocks 
shoaling gradually north-west and steep-to on the south. Baltra (South 
Seymour) is a small island with the still smaller North Seymour and 
Daphne islands lying to the north and w^est. The east coast of Baltra 
is devoid of indentationSfc and the passage at the northp between it and 
North Scymouri is narrow' and has a sandspit across it, but b rLavigable 
by boats. On the west coast of Baltra are two small bays, Birs cove 
and Bahia Baquedana, where there are sandy beaches; apart from thb 
the shores are low steep cliflfs. The island b almost entirely covered 
with large irregular boulders among which a few goats run wild. 
There was n volcanic eruption in 18^5 and smoke was reported about 
19*0, The east coast has few indentations except for Puerto Nunez in 
the south-east. 

Anchorages. Academy bay is the most used anchorage, as the 
settlement is in that part of the bland. Vessels anchor in 6 fathoms, 
close to the cliffs at the western side of the bay. Conw^ay bay, where 
there is anchorage in 3^7 fathoms, b sometimes used. There is a 
good anchorage in 9 fathoms about 600 yd. offubore in Birs cove on 
Baltra with a landing place for boats on a $andy beach. An eseception- 
ally fine anchorage is that at the eastern end of the channel bettvecn 
lialtra and Santa Cruz where there is fine white sand shoaling 
uniformly from 7 to 3 fathoms. 

Water Suppfy 

Immediately following a shower, streams abound in the high 
ground, and there b one w^hich can be of considerable sbe flowing 
southward^ tvhile there are also a number of small ponds. But the 
streams can be seen dropping into big fbsures, and within a few 
hours of a storm they have all dried up and the ponds remain but 
little longer. There are no crater lakcsp though small and very tem¬ 
porary marshes are formed in the bottom of some of the craters* 

The only permanent water supply b to be found at the brackish 
wells in Academy bay; thb b drinkable but unsuitable for w'ateiing 
ships. During the rainy season the inhabitants collect large quantities 
of water from their roofs in tubs; they are usually unwilling to part 
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with it i*nH die supply gives out in a month or tivo after the rains are 
over. The settlements in the hills have ^railar supplies which last 
rather longer, as there is more rain there. 

General 

Mahse, sugar, pumpkins, otoya (a kind of yam), papaya, pineapples, 
oranges and small amounts of other fruits and vegetables are grown 
and there are also small numbers of chickens. Wild pip are the roam 
source of meat, A little fishing is carried on. There are no cattle 
and only one or two horses. 

There are some houses round Academy bay where the captain and 
the garrison live, in addition to some of the European settlers. The 
garrison in 1939 consisted of about 50 men. The other aettlcns, mostly 
European, live in scattered plantations between the lower and upper 
limits of the humid forest zone on the southern and western sides of 
the island. 

There is a well'used trail running from Academy bay through the 
forest to all the plantations in the hilb. Its surface is covered with 
boulders and there is just room for two persons to pass. It b used by 
donkeys and, occasionally, horses. Small traib lead off it to all the 
mdn plantations, another branch runs through the dense busby 
tangle above the forest to the open high land, and another to the 
'tortoise country'. There are no trails in the northern and eastern 
parts of the island. 

Pinz6s 

Pinzdn (Duncan) b a small circular island reaching an altitude of just 
under 1,300 ft. It lies 6 miles to the west of Santa Cruz, 

Santa Fi 

Santa F^ (Barrington) b slightly larger than Pinzon and has a 
maximum altitude of about 900 ft. It lies i % miles to the south-east 
of Santa Cruz and has a good anchorage for small craft in a cove 
behind an islet off the north-east point with a depth of z fathoms. 
Goats occur on this island. 


San Salvador 

San Salvador (James) island lies about 12 miles north-west of Santa 
Cruz and is about 20 miles long in an east to west direction. The 
eastern part b low, sloping up gradually to a broad central pbteau 
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which extends ttJ the base of the main volcano near the western end of 
the island. The altitude of the highest point of the island appears not 
to be known vnth accuracy, but probably lies somewhere bctvi'een 
1,700 and 2,850 ft. The Sugarloaf is a large tuff cone with steep 
sides 1,200 ft. high in the south-western part of the island. There are 
numerous small cones in addition to these two large ones, and in 
the crater of one of these there is a salt lake with a deposit of white 
salt several inches thick. 

There is a good amount of soil and humus in most parts, but at 
one point on die south side there is recent lava from a small volcano 
which U known to have been active about the beginning of the centuty. 

Anchorage. The shores are mainly rocky, with low cUlfs in most 
places and few sandy beaches. James hay, on the west coast, affords 
an anchorage in 7 fathoms abreast of a sandy beach, or farther offshore 
in 15 fathoms. The best landing for boats is on the north part of the 
beach. The north side of the bay is bounded by cliffs rising in height 
towards the north-west and culminating in a high pe^ndicular cliff 
opposite Albany island, Sullivan bay on the eastern side of the island 
is an open anchorage with deep water. Even in the rainy season there 
is little water on the coast, though it is abundant in live uplands. 

The island is uninhabited but pigs and donkeys are to be found in 
the woods. 


Babida 

Rabida (Jervis) is a small island about 2 miles in diameter off the 
south coast of San Salvador. It has three peaks which arc said to rise 
to heights of 950-1,050 ft. Along part of the north side there is a 
pebble beach near which is a small salt lake. 


Isabela 

Isabeb (Albemarle), the largest of the islands, lies to the west of San 
Salvador. It consists essentially of five large volcanoes connected 
by the lava flows which have spread out at a gentle slope from the 
bases of the main cones. Three of these main cones, running in a 
north-west to south-east line, are joined to the other two, which lie 
in a line almost at right angles to them, by the low Perry isthmus 
(Fig, 12). The highest of the cones is probably rather over 4,000 ft., 
the others being somewhat lower. Much of the land is nearly bare 
lava, though locally, and particularly on the south-east sides of the 
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mouiliUlinSi there is humid forest with good soil. Volcanic acti\'ity is 
of frequent occurrence^ parttculariy in the north-western part of the 
island. 

Coasts arid Anchorages 

The cosst^p like those of the other islands, are mainly iow^ and rocky, 
chough there are in places high cliffs. Much of the coastline has 
regular indentations, similar to one another in width and depth, and 
thb^ combined with the lack of good landmarks, makes it very difficult 
to find the position of a vessel exactly. 

V^illamilp the harbour for San Tomds^ lies on the south coast in a 
small bay open to the swell. There are a few houses here with a flag¬ 
staff in the north-eastern part, the main settlement being about 12 
miles inland. The anchorage is poor and landing difficult. Turtle 
cove, about 6 miles west of Villamilp 1$ said to be; a better landing 
place. Iguana cove lies near llie south-western end of the island 
between E$sex point, a headland a little higher than the others in the 
neighbourhood^ and Christopher point, recognisable by the mass of 
small cones behind iu The cove itself h available only for small 
boats, but larger vessels may anchor outside it iit fine weather. It is 
surrounded by bluffs rising to 200 ft. and separated from the shore 
by a low fiat plain^ except in one place. South of the cove the shores 
are of low cliffs with occasional beaches of gravel and sand. Man¬ 
groves arc absent from the cove itself but occur sporadically for some 
distance north and south of it. Webb cov^e, about 7 miles north-east 
of Christopher point, is somewhat more sheltered, but there is a still 
better anchorage 5 miles farther northi this cove may be recognized 
by two small hills vvith short sandy beaches each side of them. There 
ia an excellent anchorage in 18 fathoms^ i,oooyd. from the shorC| 
and a boat-landing on tlie southern side in a small indentation. 

Elizabeth bay on the west side of the Ferry isthmus is a moderate 
anchorage but the bottom is foul. U^agus cove, towards the northern 
part of the west coast opposite Fcmandina, $s a good sheltered an¬ 
chorage in the remains of a crater. There are depths of 6-14 fathoms, 
and the shores are so steep as to be almost inacccs:£;ible^ with tuff' 
cliffs 40-50 ft. high on the south side; there is a landing place near 
a ravine at the northern end. The north-western point of the island^ 
cape Berkeley, is a volcano which has been cut in two by a fault. The 
south-western half has disappeared and a cliff remains which is more 
than 2,000 ft. high; the remaining floor of the crater forms a shelf at 
about 1^000 ft. Albemarle point, wluch forms the northern end of the 
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island, has a reef extending one mile off it on vvhich & ffshtng vessel 
lies wrediied. 



Fig. 13 . GaypHiRi»: wcatEm grdup 

&AKd ftfl American Ceogiiphiail Society i j f M Mtp of Hbpimit Amcriw, lo*?* 


Most of the east coast is devoid of anchorage^ and consists of a 
great number of small rndentations very similar tu one another in 
general apj>earance- Cartago bay^ on the eastern side of the Perry 
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isthmus, aifords a moderately sheltered anchorage in 1 1 fathoms, 
though landing is difficult on account of the dense gronlh of man¬ 
groves. 

S€t//ematt 

The population of the island is about 400, the greatest nuntber 
being in and around Villamil and San Tomas. A small garrison of 
10-20 men was placed on the island in 1939? com manding officer 
of the garrison represeniiiig the Jefe Terretorial. Various fruits and 
vegetables are grown, and there is said to be an indifferent water 
supply at Villamil. 

Tortuca 

Tortuga (Brattle) is a small island off the south coast of Tsabela. It 
is the top of a tuff volcano the crater of which has been broken into 
on one side so that it is now crescentic in outline. It rises to a height 
of 275 ft,, and the very steep sides have been eroded into gullies. 
Landing is possible on the north side, but only in calm weather, 

Roca Rldondo 

Roca Redondo lies 14 miles off cape Albemarle and is 220 ft. high, 
barren and about a quarter of a mile in circumference. 


Fernandina 

Femandina (Narborough) lies to the west of Isabela, from which it 
IS separated by a channel 2-3 miles wide. It is a single large volcano 
reaching a height of o\,-er 4,000 ft. and surrounded by a field of lava. 
It is barren and uninhabited and frequently erupts. A number of 
parasitic cones were active in the southern part of the island imqjy. 

Plnta 

Pinta (Abingdon) is one of a group of three rather small islands (Fte 
13) which lie to the northward. It is 43 miles north-east of Albc?- 
marlc point and reaches a height of about i,9c»ft. The highest 
volcano on the island was in eruption in 1928, and dcgi4s of 
volcanic activity have been frequently reported. The northern end is 
covered with bare lava, but in the southern part there is a certain 
^ount of vegetation Clifls almost surround the island, reaching a 
height of about 1.000 ft. on the west side about i i miles north of cape 
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Chalmers. There b a fair anchorage in 7-15 fathoms 600-800 yd. 
o^hore on sand and rock at thb point. Lading can be effected 
E J tnilcs north of tlie anchoragei but there b no water on the island 
and it b uninhabited. 



Fia. 1 j. OftEipfL£}0«: northern grtmp 

Bwd on AineHcan G^mphicol Society t; i M Map of Hjaptmic Ainerica, 


Mabchena 

Marchena (Bindloe) lies rather over 13 miles south-east of Pinta 
and b a lower island, the highest point being about 800 ft. As already 
described* the structure of thb island is somewhat different from that 
of the others in the archipelago. The original volcanic cone has 
disappeared, leaving a caldera. The bland b mabily covered with bare 
lava, though the north-east part is vegetated; its appearance b gloomy 
and forbidding- The coasts are steep^ with cliffs in most parts; there 
is an excellent anchorage in a small cove with a black l^ach in the 
north-west part of the bland where the bottom is sand, and there are 
depths of 5 fathoms very close in* 

GENOt^ESA 

Genovesa fTower) b 37 miles to the east of Marchena and is still 
lower, attaining a height of no more than aoo ft. It h about 4 miles 
across with a central crater half a mile in diameter; thb b a much- 
frequented nesting-place for sea birds. There are 40 ft. cliffs almost 
all round the island except on the south side where Darwin bay b 
situated. Thb bay b the site of a crater of which the souih-westem 
wall has broken down* and b consequentiy circular in shape* The 
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entrance is 1,000 yd. wide with depths of 6^ fathoms, and the bay 
deepens suddenly within, reaching mote than 150 fathoms in the 
oentic. The anchorage is suitable only for small t’esseU, being con¬ 
fined to a narrow ledge at the northern end of the bay with 4-5 
fathoms and a sandy bottom. 


Wenman 

Wenman b an islet, formed from a crater with one side gone, lying 
about 75 miles northward of Albemarle point There is a sharp and 
inaccessible ridge 830 ft. high in the middle, but one end is low^r and 
flat-topped; landing is possible in fine weather. There are other small 
islets close to the main one. 


Cin.PEPPER 

Culpepper, about 20 miles northward of Wenman, is somewhat lower 
and equally diflScult to land on, The north side is like a huge wall of 
masonry with each layer of rock about 6 ft thick. On the west side 
there is a peculiar dome-shaped rock, while off the east side there is 
a reef ending in an arched rock of considerable height. Bushes and 
cactus can be seen on the top of the island and thousands of sea birds 
nest on it. 

Neither Culpepper nor Wenman affords any anchorage. 


SAN FELIX AND S.AN .\MBROSlO 

San Felix and San Ambrosio (long. So* w, lat. 26® 15's) are amall 
islands off the Chilean coast nearly 50Q miles to the westward of 
Choharal. They lie on the same submarine ridge as Juan Fernindez 
but about 500 miles farther northward. The ridge is defined by the 
i.ooo-fathom line, the water to the eastw'ard being 2,500 father^ 
deep; the islands represent the summits of volcanoes comparable in 
height with the jVndes. 

The two islands, which are Chilean possessions, He u miles apart 
and arc both about 2 miles long. They were discovered by Juan 
Ferndndez in 1574; neither has ever been inhabited. 

StnictuTB 

San Ambrosio is an imposing rock of black basalt, rising 833 ft. In 
a sheer precipice on its southern side and sloping to cliffs 328 ft. lugh 
on the north. The altitude of the summit is 1,571 ft. 


SAN FH-IX ANB SAN A^tBR0S[0 5 S 

San Felix, to the north-westn'ard, is a low cre&ccntic platform. A 
rounded hill, Cerro Amarillo, h 633 ft, in altitude and of a cinnamon 
colour. Off the sQuih-eastem extremity is a separated hill of the same 
decomposed tuff as Ceiro Amarillo, known as Islota Gonzilez, and 
to the northward a single stuck, R.^ CatedmL The diflu along the 
southern coast of San Felix arc of jet black lava. 

landings siid Ancftorages 

L,andlng is possible at one place on San .^mbrosio and at several 
on San Felix. The only anchorage is on the bank between San Felix 
and Roca Catedral, 

f^ulcains/a 

The islands are of volcanic origin, but the only recent signs of 
activity followed the Chilean earthquake of iqaa, when gas« issued 
from crevices on San Felix and in the sea bottom in the neighbour¬ 
hood. They caused a heavy mortality among birds and lobsters, and 
a visitor to the island was overcotne by the gases. 

Vfgttation and Fauna 

The general aspect of the islands is barren in the extreme and only 
fourteen species of plants are known from them. All but a few of 
these arc confined to the summit of San Ambrosio where there is u 
certain amount of cloud and rather more moisture than elsewhere. 
Practically all the species are found nowhere else though their 
affinities are entirely American. 

It is repotted that there were formerly great herds of seals, but 
these have nearly or entirely disappeared. ^ 

No land birds are known to occur and the seven species of sea 
birds so far observed on the islands are all sub-tropical, none of the 
species characteristic of the cold water of the Humboldt current 
having been found. 


JUAN FERNANDEZ 

Juan Femdndea is a small group of islantk off the Chilean ™st to 
the westward of ^^alparaiso. There are two principal islands, Mi^d- 
tierra (lat, 33* 37's, long. 78“ 5®' (sometime call^ fT 
nan cl ex) and Mds-afuera (lat. 33*46's, long. So 46 w). M ds- 4 - 
tierra, the larger of the two, is about 360 miles from the mamlanti and 
has a length of about 13 miles and an extreme breadth of 4 miles. 
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Mis-ziuem, which is 90 miles fsirther to the westwnnJ, b about 
yi miles long and nearly 4^ miles wide. Off the south-west extremity 
of Mds-A-tierra and separated from it by a channel a mile wide is the 
small island of Santa Clara, about 5 mUcs in circumfctence. There 
are also about nvelve small isle^ close to the coasts of MaS’^A^tierm 
and Santa Clara (Figs. 14 and 15)* 

The islands art a Chileaii possesazon and form part of the province 
of Valparaiso. 



Physical Gcagraphy 

The islands are of volcanic origin and probably date from the early 
Tertiary. The lava and ash of which they arc composed is beautifully 
layered in most places and b much weathered and cut up into deep, 
stcep-sidcd ravines {qmbradm) and numerous jagged peaks. The 
volcanic cones, which must have existed at one timej are no longer 
evident and there has been no activity on the islands themselves in 
hbturic times. There have, however, been violent earthqualtfis 
causing large waves which have damaged the settlement; one of 
thcsct in 1S35, was accompanied by volcanic activity in the sea. It 
was witnessed fay an English adventurer. Major Sutcliffe, who was 
at that time govemor of the islands. He observed a dense column of 
smoke issuing from the sea about a mile off i^unta Bacalao, which 
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‘lastt^d till 2 o’clock m the morning, when an immense explosion took 
pbce, which threw water in every direction; during the rest of the 
night great bursts of flame rising from the same spot tUumined the 
whole bland \ About a month later soundings were made in the pbee 
and the least depth found was 6 q fathoms. 



Pijf, 15, Jupm Femiod^: Mfld^^fucra 

Baaed out (j) Admititlry chart i». 1 jSaj (2) C. SlcomberirT "Thfl ialands of Juan 
Fcniindcz V Rpvieie^ voL v* p. 363 (New York* 


ITie coasts are rocky wdth many high cliffs and few indentations; 

has a good anchorage. 'I'he sea U too cold for the growth 
of reef-forming corals. (For coastal details see individual islands.) 








the outlying islands 
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CUmate, In general the climate is mild and moUt, frost is iintnwn, 
and even in the drier months (October to February') cloud frequently 
hangs about the mountains. The only climatic data available for the 
group have been obtained at the meteorolngical station in Cumber¬ 
land bay on M^-i-ticrra. These give a mean annual temperature of 
S9“ F,, the highest recorded being 86“ F. in January and the lowest 
39* F. in July and Augi^t. The rnean atmospheric pressure is 
1,020 mb. Winds arc variable, but mostly between south-east and 
west. Rain falls on an average on 137 days in the year, the heaviest 
recorded fall in 24hr. being 4'3 In, in June, The mean annual rainfall 
for 17 years was 43 in. In seven years’ observations there tt^s an 
average of 25 days of fog and 17 days with gales per year. Streams 
are plentiful, specially on Mdg-afuera, but none of them is large, 

VegitatioJ! and Fauna. 1 he higher parts of tltc islands are well 
forested, except where the slope is too steep for soil to accumulate! 
the lower tvestem part of Mas-^-tierra is dry and has little vegetation. 
On Mds~afuera there is grassland at low altitudes round the coasts, 
a region of forest on the lower slopes of the mountains, tree ferns 
above, and^ on the mountain tops grassland again, but this time with 
subantarctic affinities. 

Fur seals were formerly abundant, particularly on Mds-aftiera, but 
it is doubtful if any norv survive; it is said tliat a million pelts were 
once Carried to London in a single ship. Elephant seals used to occur 
but have been exterminated by unrestricted slaughter for the sake 
of their skins and oil Numerous sea birds rest on the islands and 
there is a species of humming bird of interest on account of the well- 
marked ditTerence betiveen the sexes. 

History 

The islands were discovered by Juan Femdndca between 1563 and 
1574, though the exact date is not now known. They were unin¬ 
habited and appeared always to have been so. During the succeeding 
centuries Mds-a-tierra was settled, mainly by Indians from Chile, 
and a trade in elephant seals' oil and baealao (dried fish) was carried 
on. Goats and pigs were introduced and did well, the former in 
particular thriving and running wild. Passing ships, usually pirates 
or privateers, paid visits for water or provisions and sometimes 
landed a few men. Alexander Selcraig (Selkirk) was landed at his 
own request m 1704 and remained on tlic island until the next ship 
called in 1709, providing the basic idea for Defoe's novel, Robinson 
Cmjoe. 
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In 1749 the isbncb \vere claimed by the Spanish crown and became 
a colony with a garrison. This was transformed into a penal settle¬ 
ment and finaily abandoned in 1814. Benveen 1797 and 1805 
Americans and English visited Mas-afuera to catch fur seals but 
were expelled by the Spanish frigate Peruofia in the latter year. 

Juan FemAndez pas^ to Chile when that country achieved in¬ 
dependence in 1819. Within two years the new government had 
started a prison for political offenders on M^-a-ticrra; this was 
abandoned a year later. For the next century the island was periodic¬ 
ally settled and abandoned^ the settlers usually including some 
convicts or political prisoners. There were frequent disorders until 
the use of the island as a prison was finally given up. Tow'ards the 
end of the last century the population of fishermen was reported to 
be orderly though its social life was morally discreditable, A few 
people have settled on Mis-afuera from time to time, but none have 
stayed long. 

In 1915 the the last survivor of the engagement off the 

Falkland islands, was attacked by H 3 LS. in Cumberland bay 

and blew herself up after a few shots had been fired. This incident, 
occurring in Chilean territorial waters, led to an exchange of notes 
but was amicably settled. 

Popuhiion 

The resident popubtion is about 450 and is confined to the settle¬ 
ment in Cumberland bay- The people are predominantly Chilean, 
speak corrupt Spanish, and are mainly Roman Catholics. In 1895 
there was one Protestant on the island. No church or school existed 
then though both are reported to have been established since. The 
bouses and other buildings arc of wood and only one storey high. 

Administration 

The islands are governed by an official called a * sub-delegate' who 
exercises the powers and performs the duties of all the government 
official posts. Chilean currency is in circulation. All the land is state 
property and has usually been let as a whole to a single le^e. 

As far as is known there is no resident doctor, but the climate 1$ a 
healthy one. 

Economics 

The only industry is fishing, mainly for a kind of lobster^ Palinujvs 
frontalis {allied to the rock lobster)* which grows to a length of a-3 ft+ 
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and is much esteemed in Chile. This fishings and the canning factories 
assneiated with it, provide cmplo^Tnent for most of the population. 
Other kinds of fishing and especially the preparation of bacaho 
provide employment for the rest of the people. 

Agricultural enterprises have met mth litde success in the past, 
and to-day fruit and vegetables are grown for lool consumption only^ 
There art small herds of cattle in some of the valleys^ and goats have 
run wild in the mountains. 

Uncontrolled exploitation of the forests in the past has resulted in 
the extinction of the sandalw^ood (Sanialum Jerrtattde^'imuffi) and a 
great diminution in the abundance of the chmta palm (yuama aus¬ 
tralis), both trees valued for their wood and found only in these 
Islands. As a result of this there appears at present to he very little 
use made of the forests, 

Communicaiions avid Tra?ispori 

Communication with Chile is provided by three schooners which 
call at Cumberland bay aboui once a fortnight to load lobsters. 
Steamers call at long inter\'als. ITierc i$ no regular boat ser\dce 
between the islands. 

A fewT rough roads were made during last century; th^ have 
mostly disappeared, except fur a few tiackfi in the vicinity of Cum¬ 
berland bay- 

There are no internal or inter-island posts, telephones or tele¬ 
graphs. A W/T station on the western side of Cumberland bay, near 
the beach, provides communication with Chile and also performs a 
radio-beacon service on request. 

MAs-A-t(f.rra 

The north-eastern part of Mas-a-tierra is mountainous and has 
numerous craggy ridges and steep-sided valleys, which are usually 
weU wooded; the south-western section is comparatively flat and fow^ 
and more or less barrenn 

l"he highest mountain, El Yunque (The Anvil), is south-west of 
Cumberland bay, not far from the south coast of the island, and 
reaches an altitude of 3,005 ft. It is flat topped and conspicuously 
placed in the midst of a range of precipitous mountains (Fig. i6). 

Coasts 

In the w^estem half of the south coast there are four bays, but the 
rest of the coast is without any considerable indentations and is all 
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steep-lo and dcTOid of outij^g dangers. About a mile from the 
eastern esttremity there is a small, high, conical blandt El Verdugo^ 
which lies close inshore. Just to the north of the high and steep 
Punca Hueso Ballena {Guasaballena}, which is the easternmost point 
of the island, there Is the small bay of Puerto Frances, From there 
past Pimta Bacabo to Pimta Loberia the coast is a scries of steep and 
rugged slopes reaching a height of over 1^000 ft. near the latter poinL 
Cumberland bay (Bahia San Juan Bautista) is on the north coast 
beiween Punta Loberia and Punta San Carlos^ about 4I miles ^vest 
of Punta Hueso fiallena. This bay is about a mile \vidt and half a mile 
deep and protected from all winds but the norths tvhich is said never 
to be Violent. It is, however, subject to strong squalls off the bnd 
during the winter^ About 11 miles to the west is the shallow Bahb 
Oeste (West bay or Puerto Ingl&) which appears large from the $ea 
and can be mistaken for Cumberland bay; it may be recognized by 



Fij^. 16 . View of north cooxi of M^-i-iicrra 

A< «sen from 5 miles to the north-west. Cumberland bay liet below EJ Yunque. 
Based on Chilean government dmn of 1931+ 


the lower* less steep hills and the absence of a settlement. From here 
to Punta Isla there are a few small bays in the rocky, precipitous coast, 
and the maun tains form a high ridge not far inland. Off the south¬ 
west coast between Punta Isla and Punta O'Higgins there are two 
groups of rocks extending about zoo yd, from the shore. 

Anchorages and Landings* The principal anchorage is in Cumber¬ 
land bay (Fig. 17 and Plate 11), the outer part of which is too deep 
for convenience. The 30-fethom line runs about 700 yd. from tlie 
head of the bay, and the best anchorage is inside thb in the south¬ 
west part where the bottom is sand; to the south-east it is rpeky and 
fouL ^rhere is a jetty in a very bad state in about 2 fathoms of water, 
and a bnding place for small boats near by. ITiere are facilities for 
watering* A light is shown from the ruins of the fort. 

Good anchorages have been found in the two westernmost bays 
on the south coast, Bahia I'iema Blanca and Bahta Carvajal, in from 
S to 10 fathoms. In Bahb Oeste and Puerto Francfe there is no 
anchorage^ but lajiding;^ can be made with dilRculty. In the former, 
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the best landing place is on a beach of large boulders to the south-east 
of a perforated rock. 

Vegetation and Fauna 

In most places the forest has been destroyed near the coast and 
erosion is active. Here a weed, Acaena argenUa, introduced from 
Chile, is very abundant. It has burrs which stick to cattle, sheep and 
goats and so gets carried everywhere. Above this cleared bud, maqut 
{Ajvtotetia maqtd\ another introduced plant, dominates the vege¬ 
tation, forming dense, dark thickets. The berries form the staple food 
of thrushes which must distribute the seeds in thousands eveiy year. 
At a height of 600 or yoo ft. the original temperate evergreen forest 
of the island still exists and contains a great number of plants found 
only on these islands; some have no close relatives elsewhere in the 



Fig, 17, The scttltment and Son CojId^, 

Cumbtifland bay, A^£i3^4^iicrTB 

Ttw gpp in ihir jfcylme ii known is Robinsan Cnuoc"! Loc-kout. nn pb&tth- 

^ripha by Wr Balfour Gourifly, 1917. 

world.. Ferns ^re abundant and a myrtle {MyTCfugeni^i ferTjimdfziafm) 
with iu3troiig dark foliage and fragrant wlbte Aowcirs is the commonest 
tree. 

The higher slopes of tht? mduntams arc cooler and wetter and there 
b a marked change in vegetation; tree ferns become common and the 
peculiar fem Thyrsoptais deganSy related lo extinct fems of the 
Mesozoic era^ occurs. At the upper limit of the forest numerous 
miniature trees are found. These grow a few feet high, have rosettes 
of leaves at the ends of the branches, and most of them belong to 
famihes which are not ordinarily woody. For instance, there b a 
plantain and many membens of the fantOy Comp^iiae, which includes 
the daisy and dandelion. In the bottom of each quibrada (ravine) 
there is a stream w ith sedges and plants of a kind called Cunntra 
with leaves resembling those of a gigantic rhubarij* In the barren 
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westtfiti part of the island European arid Chilean weeds are abundant 
and quite obscute the original %'egetatioii- 

The paucity of the larger animals has already been mentioned, but 
it may be added here that the amall animals, such as snails, spiders 
and insects^ are abundant and many of them are peculiar to the island. 

MAs-afuera 

This island has a remarkable appearance^ being a roughly rectangular 
block of sheered lava deeply dissected by quebradas and displaying 
perpendicular cliffs all round (Plate 12). There is a narrow strip 
of boulders along the beach, so it ia posssible to walk round the island 
and enter all the valleys which reach the sea* The west side 1$ much 
higher than the cast> reaching a height of 6,563. ft. at the peak know n 
as Los Inocentes which lies in the main ridge from which the que- 
bradai nm mainly towards the east* The heads of these qu^bradas are 
usually occupied by high waterfallst often nearly dry in summer, and 
there arc numerous other waterfalls and heaps of huge boulders 
louver down the valleys* Each stream occupies practically the whole 
of the bottom of its valley^ the sides of whieh are often 2,000 or 
3,000 ft* high and too steep to be climbed* 

Coasts 

The coasts are rocky, precipitous and devoid of bays. On the 
^uth-west aide there is a remarkable perforated rock, and about 
miles 10 tltc north of thb a lotv point projects, having a reef ex- 
lending half a mile in a westerly direction. 'Ihe sea continually breaks 
on this reef. The south coast b bordered with rocks. On the east 
coast at Quebrada de las Casas there is a deserted penal settlement^ 
li miles south of this a reef projects 1,400 yd. 

Afichorages and Laudifigs* Landings on the island are usually made 
at Quebrada de laa Casas, and it is possible to anchor off this place 
at J-iS miles from the shore in 27-38 fathoms (Plate 13)* Vessels 
have also anchored off Quebrada dc Sanchex^^ the northemmo$t of 
the large nivincg on this coast. Both these anchorages are unsafe 
in easterly winds* Carteret anchorage is situated on the north-west 
side of the island, where there is a bank of fine black sand and shell 
with depths of 20“30 fathoms. Fishermen have stated that there 
i$ anchorage all round the island^ except on the south-east side. 
Landing is everywhere difficult and can only be effected in calm 
weather. 
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Water h plentiful^ but difliicult to obtain; iish are abundant and 
goats are found. 

CUmate and V^etation 

There h no exact knowledge of the climate^ but it is in gieneral 
simiJar to that of MAs-^-tlenra, except that frost is not infrequent on 
the higher mountains^ The coastal cliffs and lower slopes are dry and 
warm and have a gra^land vegetatioti. Between tpOOO and 2,200 ft. 
there b forest, similar to that on MAs-a-tierrat except that the myrtle 
is of a different kind, found only on this one isbnd. The upper edge 
of the forest has again a fringe of miniature trees, many of them 
different species from those found on Mis-a-tierra. The forest limit 
is here a true climatic one, not due to the steepness of the slope or 
the activities of man^ as it b on the other islands but probably to the 
low' summer temperature. Above this there is the foggy region with 
extensive meadows and vast beds of ferns and^ around Los Inocentes, 
a forest consisting of tree ferns and nothing else. 

Above 3,500 ft, the scenery becomes more and more alpine, and 
it is here that various plants are found identical with ones which 
grow in the Straits of Magellan, 

In the ravines a Cunn^a with leaves 10 ft. across grows by the 
streams; its stalks are edible and refreshing, with a slightly acid taste. 

EASTER ISI-AND 

Easter bland (lat. 27^ id's, long* 109'' 20^ w), discovered on Easter 
Day by the Dutch navigator Roggevceot b about 3,230 miles 
from the South American coast and 1,100 miles east of Pitcairn^ and 
b thus the most easterly bbnd of Polynesia. In shape it b roughly 
triangular^ An American official source gives the area as about 50 sq, 
miles. Other estimates vary' between 55 and 61 sq. miles. Since 1SS8 
the isbnd has been a Chilean pc^essiooi and h know'n officblly as 
Isb de Paacua or Rapa Nui* The old native name, Te Pi to 0 tc Henna, 
the Navel of the Earth, suggests the bolation of the island. It is 
probable that the name Rapa Nni, Big Rapa, was applied only in the 
mneteenth century by analogy with Rapa near the Austral blonds^ 
either by Europeans or by a native of Rapa in memory of his home. 
The latter is sometimes now referred to as Rapa Iti, Little Rapa* for 
distinction. 

Great interest has been aroused in the archaeological retnams 
which consist largely of meplithic sculptures in human form. 



Pktie r3+ Qucbr^q de \m Ca^is, M4ii-afyera 

The deserted penal settlement is cji the Th* ratline behind it b [>'piail of 

those on ihe east coast. 



Plate t-fn South const, Easter ulEinii 

Tile low rocky uhorc, rounded hi]b ajid short “re E.jpiciil of most iil the island. The 

bluff in the backjfTound! ia Ranu Kao, The WStliimill b one of ^I'eraJ hich raiinj water for 

■hcep. 









Fluic J5r HaiFlK^ Plko lAndin^^ island 

ThjJ 3 iiJidiJljfi on wmI Cosat^ has jTOsntly been irnproved by a cniwiretc jctn% On ihie nj^t 
h a wool iioric. The mounialn in the centre is TuutBpu^ J *673 ft, hiRh. 



Plate 16, FaHen jtatue*, PiuiiEt island 

The slatnn are Lhree of many whiizh lie on the lower aloptrs of Rann RiimLn, 








EASTER ISLAND 



Quamed on the slopes of Rano Roraku, one of the tuff cone^ in the 
eastern part of the ishmd, m^y haw been set up on stone stnictunea 
(dAu) near the shore. Ethnologists have held various theones about 
these remarkable remains, which are dkctia^ed below (p. 74). 


Physical Geooraphy 
(Figs. iS, 19) 

The triangular shape of the island is determined by three e^stinct 
volcanoes forming the anglea^ The largest of these, Terevaka, rises 
to a height of i;7oo ft. with an eroded crater at the top. Some & miles 


Fig. tS. Fftalcr bland 

dut ( I ) Admlraliv chart nd. I3,S&; (3) L. J. Cbuhb^ Mithop Muimm 

BuUttin, CIO. 1 id, p. (Hondlolu, 


to the south is Rano Kao ; at the siunmit the crater is occupied by a 
fresh-water Lake nearly a mile in diameter (Fig. zo). About 9 miles east 
of Tcrewka is the thi^ volcanO| Poike, with a height of 1,200 ft* The 
area between the volcanoes, composed of Lava flows, is flat rolling land. 
Grouped roughly in lines radiating from Tere^raka are numerous 
pamsitic cones of ash formation. The three principal volcanoes are 
also composed mainly of ash-like material^ but the lava plain has 
outcrops of basalt and obsidian. The latter is unusual in the Pacific. 
The land surface everywhere shows the effect of disintegration rather 

QH Fmd£c} 5 
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than crosionj ainc« water tends not to flow^ in streams but is absorbed 
into the porous soil. The original volcank masses have been little 
modified in outline and they retain their smooth conical form and 
easy slopes. Wave action has cut the steep cliffs which form the 
seaward sides of aU three principal volcanoes and the landward side 
of Poike, the most easterly, indicating a former submergence of the 
coastal plain which adjoins it (Fig, 

A single stream normally fed by the overBoiv from the crater late 
of Rano Aroi flows on the south of mount Terevaka for a few miles 
above ground and then sinks into the porous soU. Formerly, this 
stream flowed In an underground channel, but near its headwaters the 
lava roof has caved in forming a deep gorge with many natural 
bridges. 



Pigr 19. Pajiarvma pf Eitai^r LbIbiuI : tpaking nortb^eogt from Rheld Kbp 


Cooiis 

In addition to the cliffs surrounding the seaward sides of the three 
volcanoes, there are low cliffs (Plate 14) along the shore X'arying 
in height from 80 to lOO ft. In places along the coast of the bva plain 
a shore-shelf a few feet above high-w-ater mark is found, S^dy 
beaches are scarce. I'he largest of these is Anakena cove, in the middle 
of the north coaat. It is about aooft, w'ide and provides a good 
landing. La Perouse bay farther along the coast is rocky and not so 
suitabloH Slightly to the cast of La Perouse bay is a sandy beach at 
Ovahi. There are two stretches of sandy beach on the shores of 
Hutuiti bay some 2 mileii west of cape Ro^e%'een. 

Anrfiorages. It is possible to anchor in from 25 to 35 fathoms on 
all side* of the island. But sudden changes of wind may make it 
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advisable to leave any anchorage and sometimes in stormy weather 
ships have to stand off and on for a few daya« The beat anchoragiea 
are in Huttiiti bay on the south coast. 

Lantitngs. At Hanga Piko there are a concrete mole^ a small sHp^ 
way, a boathouse and a storage shed for skins- The mole has a length 
of 60 ft.} and is equipped with a three ton hand crane. The boathouse 
can aocommodate the five 5-ton lighters used for loadin g ships. There 
is also a rough stone jetty about 30 fit. long at Hanga Roa, The Avater 
alongside both is shallow and the approaches are partly obstructed 
by rocks. (Plate 15.) Landing can also be effected at two places in 
Hutuiti bay^ at Vaibu about 4 miles north-eastwards from South cape 
on the south coasts and at Anakena cove on the north coast. 


PunUpau PojJtfl' 

Onto Rano Rorsku 



on ft skEli;^ by Mn S<ar»by RcnitlEiIgc,. MyUrfy 0/ 
p, 123 (London, 1930)+ 


Climate 

Situated on the southern boundaries of the tropical zone, Easter 
island is subject to the south-east trade winds, which blow fairly 
constantly from October to April, varying occasionally to north- 
east. From May to September the island is affected by travelling 
depressions which cause unsettled wreather, much raini and 
$ometimes strong winds which are usually from 3 direction between 
north-w^e&t and south-vvc$t. The winds are known locally as the 
piSpakitia, 

The range of the mean monthly temperatures over a year h from 
62 to 75*^ Fh There is little change from month to month. Even the 
hottest days are made agreeable by sea breezes, but the nights seem 
cold even to the natives* Fig. 22 show average monthly temperatures 

5-3 
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for a period of three years. The daily variations are between a majo- 
mum of Si* F, and a minimum of 67* F. in February and between 
69 and 39* F, in July. 

Relative humidity b high* ^"aTying between 77 and 8a and 
dicre arc heavy dews at night 



Fig'n 20 ^ Put df crater wall, Riina Kaa, Eofftier 

Bued on K pll0l4gnph in Mn ficorcaby HoulJcdgP> The yfyfiay Irland, 

p. 254 iQzo). 

Rainfaj] ts rnodemte^ amouriting to an average of 54 in. per year 
over a period of three years. Ektails of the mean monthly rainfall 
are also set out in the graph (Fig. 22). The maximum rainfall in any 
24 hours seldom exceeds 2-5 ln.| though in June it has on some days 
been as much as 6-6 in. In this winter month there may be continuous 


Ra.nQ Kaa Oritc Tflri'vAlta Ro-nC Ro^aky Roik* 



Fij^. 31. Kostci iftiarkdl ; prafUc fitKtn the oauiliHC&iit 


Bjucd on L. j. Chubby A{ttd» /*. Bithop Mutewm BuUelin, D4>. 110* p. 34 ^HcchDliila, 
T 93 J)- 

rain for as much as a fortnight at a time. There arc occasional 
droughts, but these arc insufficient to affect the meagre vegetation 
of the island. 

fFjster Supply 

The soil on the upper slopes of the mountains is a Ugbt volcanic 
ash. In the plain it b formed of disintegrating lava across which 
walking or riding b difficult and slow» 

Both soil and rock are so porous that rainfall b absorbed alroosi 
at once* Certain channeb or ravines on the north coast are caused 
in aU probability not by \v^ter action but by some structural faulting. 
The water table is low^ only a few feet above sea kvtlp and w^elb dug 
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near the shore become brackish. In former days the natives dug 
reservoirs along the shore where the coast was low* These consisted 
of ditches between 6 and 8 ft. deep. The seasvard side was made 
vertical and very caichiUy constructed of well-fitting stone. The land^ 
ward side sloped at an angle of about 45"^ and paved with boulders. 

A fetv of these reservoirs srill contain tvater. 



Pig, ZZ4 Eutcj ialundii tempetatuie and nuniallp 1911-13 
Btted on Pacific hltwdi Pilot vql. in^ p. 34^ (London, 1931). 

There is a well operated by a windmill near Hanga Roa which 
supplies Walter for the native setdement^ and there arc other wells 
similarly operated for watering sheep. The best sources of water for 
human consumption are the crater lakes of Rano Roratu and Rano 
Aroi. Small pipes have been installed to tap them. The latter supplies 
water to the Williamson, Balfour Company's settlement at Mataveri* 

Vegetation and Fauna 

Vegetation is scanty in the esetreme. The whole island is covered 
with grasscst giving an appearance resembling the downland of parts 
of Sussex more than the usual tropical vegetation. 
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To-day the only trees planted in the isbnd are a few in the village 
of Hanga Roa and in the garden of the ra.nch itianager’s house. These 
consist of figs^ oranges and eucalj^ttia. A few shrubs of Sophia 
toromiro (a type of acacia), a few hsu {Trium/etta semiinhha) trees 
growing in the interior of the crater of Rano Kao^ and a few rrmhoi 
{Th^pe^ia populnea) on the side of the diff at Poike were known 
in 1933. There has apparently never been a tree capable of providing 
a plank of more than 6 in* in width. This absence of timber has had 
a great effect on the material culture of the natives. Nati%'€ food 
plants in the past induded taro, yam, sw^eet potato, banana and sugar 
cane. Attempts have been made recently to Introduce maize and one 
or two other types of plants. 

At the time of Roggev^een^$ discovcrj^ the only indigenous mammal 
waa the Polynesian rat which haa since been exterminated by rats 
from European ships. The principal animal life consists of sea birds. 
Various kinds of terns, booby gannets and tropic birds nest in large 
numbers on the islands of Motu Kao Kao, Motn Id and Motu Nui^ 
which lie off the most southerly point of the island. 

The major portion of the island to-day is given over to ranching. 
There are large numbers of sheep and cattle and a fcw^ horses. The 
nadves keep a few pigs and dogs and a large number of fowls. Lizards 
arc plentiful, as also are flics, cockroaches and mosquitoes. 


lIlSttJRY 

The first European contact with Easter island was its discover)" in 
1732 by Roggevecn* The island was visited subsequently by a Spanish 
vessel commanded, by Felipe Gonsalca: in Cook» La Perouse, 

Kotzebue and Beechey all visited the island. 

The early visitors, including Cook and La P^rousc, were welcomed 
by the natives, but in tSo4 the American Schooner Nancy kidnapped 
twelve men and ten w'omen with a view to taking them to the island 
of Mis-afuera to assist in the seal hunting there. This started the 
practice of "blackbirding' or slave raiding which w^as seriously to 
depopulate the island, and w^ to make the natives hostile to landings 
by other vessels. Several similar raids were made by the same 
captain, and whalers frequently \asited the island, usually to obtain 
w^omen. After 185 9 the exploitation of the * guano ^ islands off the 
Pemrian coast and the shortage of labour led Peruvian ships to 
kidnap labourers from various parts of the Pacific. The largest of 
these raids on Easter island ocKurred in iSfia. A of about 8 d 
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men from seven Peruvian ships landed and attracted the natives 
by spreading goods upon the beach before them to excite their 
greed, \Miilc the natives were scrambling after the goods, they were 
attacked by the slavers who seisted and carried off some ^oq people. 
All those carried off on this occasion died in Pem. The raid so dis¬ 
couraged and mtlmidated the survivors that they abandoned the 
cultivation of their fields and lived an anxious and miserable life in 
caves around the coast- 

As a result of reptesentations by the British and French govern¬ 
ments,, the suA'iving Easter isLanders in Peru were returned. Only 
fifteen reached the island and these carried with them smalJpox » which 
raged through the island, killing Large numbers. Late in 1863 or early 
in 1864 the tnksionaty Eugtne Eyraud, a lawman of the Congrega¬ 
tion of the Sacred Hearts or Piepus, arrived and shortly after twro 
priests with three ^Iangare^'3n asdstants. At first there was con¬ 
siderable opposition to* the missions hut by i 36 S all the islanders 
had been baptised. The missionaries taught the natives to build 
pknk“bui!t bouses^ planted fig trees in the village of Hanga Roa, and 
introduced oranges, peaches, corn and pumpkins. 

The successful work of the missionaries was upset by Dutroux- 
Bomier, a French subject, and John Brander, a Scot. They were tw^o 
merchants from Tahiti who bought some land from the natives for 
a few pieces of cloth and established a sheep ranch* They stirred up 
a betw^een the natives of Hanga Roa on one hand and those of 
Mataveri on the other, finally compelling die missionaries to irith- 
draw altogether from the island. All but 175 of the natives >verc in¬ 
duced to migrate to I'ahiti to work on Brander's plantation, while 
the remainder stayed to work Dutroux-Bomieris ranch, Dutroux- 
Bomier was murdered- After his death the island was managed by 
a partner of Branderis^ Alexander Salmon. FortunatelVi Salmon 
half Tahitian and was in sympathy with the natives* He improved 
their lot considembiy, and in addition developed the island economic¬ 
ally. By tSS 6 there were as many as 18*000 sheep on the island. 

in 1888 Chile annexed Easter island, buying existing interests 
and leasing the w hole territory with the exception of a small region 
round the village of Hanga Roa^ 7 7 sq, miles in all, to the Compafiia 
ExpLotadora de la Isla de Pascua (Williamson, Balfour Co*)+ This 
firm, which has office$ in London and Valparaiso, still owns the lease, 
and has fenced off the native settlement from the rest of the island. 

Early in October of 1914 the German Pacific Squadron used Easter 
bland as a nende^^ous* For a while, including supply ships, twelve 
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were anchored in Cook bay. While they were there they 
established a look-out station on the islands. Later the German armed 
cruiser PHnz Eiiet Frkdrkh spent Christmas there, rcvictualling. 


People 

Population 

Apart from the European and Chilean employees of the William- 
gott^ Balfour the total population in the island in 194a amounted 
only to 577^ Of tbe^ about 200 were of pure Easter island descents 
The remainder were made up of the offspring of unions bemeen the 
islanders and TahitianS:, ChileanSp Tuamotuans, Genrans^ French, 
English, Italiansr Americans, or Chinese, who formed the mass of 
the labourers. There were also 14 Chileans, including the Governor, 
and a few Europeans. 

The lowest figure recorded for the population ti'as 111 in 1S77 ^fter 
so many had been induced to migrate to Brander^s plantations in 
Tahiti. Since then, however^ numbers have increased slowly to the 
present figure. In 1934, when there were 456 people, 306 were children. 
The ratio between males and females balanced exactly in that year. 
There were 23S of each sex. 

They are all settled in the ^Hllage of Hanga Roa on the west side 
of the island near Cook bay. Of the total area of the island of about 
55 sq. miles the native settlement is rigidly limited to 7*7 sq. miles^ 
Therefore the density of population for the area occupied by the 
native population is 59 per sq. mile- 

Early estiniates and native traditions of the total population at or 
before the discovery vary considerably, but it is probable that there 
was at one time a population of from 3,000 to 4,000 people, 

Physkal Appearance 

The present inhabitants are Polynesian in their general appearance. 
They are of a relatively light brown skin colour, and have black 
straight or wavy hair. About 3 ft, S in, is an average height. Heads 
are long^ foreheads relatively high and rather fiarrow. Their noses 
tend to be broad,^ though not excesdvely so, and their mouths slightly 
protruding. The chief variation from the majority of Polynesians is 
m the ratio of head length to head breadth; the average cephalic index 
of 74^5 is low^er than that for any other Polynesian community* In 
general, however, the proportions and measurements of the islanders 
do not difierentiate them greatly from other Polynesians, Various 
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compamons of crama from Easier island have been made, and it 
has frequently been suggrated that they bear a striking resemblance 
to crania from Melanesia. It is possible that these opinions may 
have been influenced by certain apparent similarities betiveen the 
art of Easter island and that of the Solomon islands. 

Larfguage 

The Easter islanders speak a dialect of Polynesian- In fact, this 
^^'as immediately recognized as such when they boarded Coot's ship. 
There is no sound which does not exist in other Polynesian dialects^ 
but perhaps the speech is most doa^ly allied to that of the Tuamoiy 
group. The vowels have continental values. Nine consonants, r, ng, 
n, m, At ^1 ^ P sre used, and there is no trace of the glottal stop. 
The language is constantly changing. Many ancient words have been 
forgotten, and words borrowed from other Polynesian dialects and 
foreign languages are coming in. Thus a spiritual being is knovvn as 
faianet an obvious modification of Satan. Slnoc the establishment of 
a school by the Chilean government^ Spanish is spoken by many 
people- A few also understand English- 

Culture 

Owing to the various disturbances which have affected the life of 
the people, virtually nothing is left of their original culture. 

At present there b no native authority, but in general the position 
of the old men is one of importance. Paternal authority and conjugal 
des are generally respectedi but theft is common. 

The native religion to-day is based on the Roman Catholic in^ 
struetjon of the early missionaries. There is a lai^ Roman Catholic 
church where services are conducted by a Chilean priest of German 
extraction. The people are most scrupulous and enthusiastic church- 
goers. 

In the one village of Hanga Roa there are in ad about 50 hous^ 
built of wooden planks in European style, with comigated iron 
roofing. Three genemlions will often live in one house, but the 
household may also include brothers with their w'ives and children 
as w^cll as ‘visitors* w'ho may be staying. The habit of staying with 
friends is very common, especially if a family is without resources. 
The congregation of several families in one house is due to the 
scarcity of w'ood on the island, and the expense of importing it. On 
marriage a native couple is allotted 23 acres of land in the native 
settlement area by the Chilean government. 
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Native agiiULtlturic consists of the growing of a certain amount of 
com, taro, yams and sweet potatDe$^ Fishing b undertaken on a very 
small scale with European fish spears or occasionally with lines or 
fishing nets. Compared with other parts of Polynesia^ hshing plays 
a surprisingly small part in the native economy. ITiis again b probably 
due to the lack of wood which in turn affected the production of 
canoes. 

A few- of the natives are employed regularly by the Williamson, 
Balfour COh, principally as sheep guards. The land leased to this 
company b fenced off with barbed wrire as a protection for the sheep^ 
but the natives organize sheep-stealing raids very frequently^ as much 
for sport as for subsistence. Once a year Urge numbers are employed 
for a short periDd during the sheep-shearing season. W^ages for this 
arc on a piecework basis depending on the number of sheep sheared. 
Skilled men will earn as much as joo pesos (£7* loj. od. at par) in the 
season. The Chilean government has established a standard salary for 
a day^s pay, which amounts to 4 pesos per day plus half a sheep and 
certain other rations. 


Archaeology 

Considerabie Interest, both popular and sciendiic, has been aroused 
in the aqulpturcs and inscribed wooden tablets of Easter islands 
Scattered aU over the island, and partlcuiarly near the quarry on 
the crater of Rano Roraku^ are statues rcpre$enting human figures 
from the w^st up (Fig* 23). Originally quarried in the extinct crater^ 
a gr^x many of the larg^t were erected on the lower slopes of the hill. 
Others^ unfinished perhaps because of a flaw in the stone, have b>ten 
left in rilif, A few are scattered in lines across the bland, possibly 
as boundary stones. Statues of specialized form, crowned with 
cylindrical blocks or hats of a red tuff quarried in a small crater near 
Cook bay, were formerly seated on the stone platforms (ahu). These 
were the only crowmed statues on the bbnd^ 

The sUtucs are all of the same general style though they vary' in 
size and details. The largest is about 33 ft, over all, while small ones 
may be no more than about 5 ft, in height. TTiey are simply and 
massively carved. The head tends to be flat, with prominent browns 
and deep-set eyes- The nose b broad and the lips pursed. Perhaps 
the most interesting feature of these sculptures is that the lobes of 
their ears are dbicnded and pendulous. This may have some bearing 
on the race of the sculptors of these statues, for it is not a general 
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Polynesian XF^it to enlarge the lobe of the ear, though large car 
plugs are found in the Marquesas. But the practice of distending 
the lobe of the ear by inserting plugs of Increasing stee Is common 
in Melanesia. (The Easter island style is shown in Plates 16, 17,) 
The presence of these numerous statues has led to the question 
whether the ancestors of the present inhabitants would have had the 
ability to carve them or the means to move them, and has given n$c 
to the belief that formerly a more civilised race occupied the islimds 
In %-erv ancient times. There is no foundation for this vicw-p I he 
statues were carved at a comparatively recent date. They are made 



Fig. StaM iiBiuw on the inner enter wall of Rsno RortiittJ, 

Easter 

B&Aed on a iktich by Mrs Bconsby Routledgo. 3^^ Sfyttfry 0 / Easier Islandf. 
p, 175 {LondoriH 1910)^ 

from a compressed volcanic ash^ which is easily worked by stone 
tools, many of which are to be found in the crater. Transport w ould 
not be difRcuht for the smaller spechoens rarely exceed r}^ or four 
tons, and the large ones weigh perhaps only three dmes this. Suitable 
ropes for haulage could have been made from the bark of tlie Auu tree. 
The backs of the statues would not be completed till they were erected, 
and any damage caused w hile they were slid along could be rectified 
afterwards. 

In addition to the statues there are interesting relief carvings on 
rocks and boulders show ing a bitd^headed man carry ing an egg in 
his hand. They refer almost certainly to a custom whereby, every 
springs selected people from the dominant tribe at ihe time competed 
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to receive the first egg of a sootj' tern from the nearby islet of Motu 
Nui, The mm who^ servants succeeded in obtaining the first egg 
became sacred for a year. He had to live in seclusionp but was main- 
tained* as were his relatives and associateSk by contributions from 
other tribes^ 'Fhe w^hole functiDn vitm celebrated with considerable 
pomp and much feasting^ partly of a cannibal nature. 

There w^ere also in Easter bland small wooden tablets of termdro 
(acacia) wood upon which a pictographic script had been inscribed. 
The pictographs were inscribed from left to right in the first tqw and 
upside doAvn from right to left in the second^ and so on* The tablets 
were part of the equipment of the learned men who used to recount 
the legends and chants of the people. Nobody who could read the 
script has survived into recent times, and the interpretation of it is 
still a mystery. It Is probable that the characters were not phonetic 
but only mnemonic. That h to saVp each symbol did not represent a 
definite sound but was simply a reminder of an idea which would 
enable the man to remember his chant. It has been suggested dial 
the script bears a clotse reaemblance to the anderit Indian script of 
Mohenjo-DarOp but while certain symbols in each script bear a close 
resemblance to each other there are a great many in each which have 
no coimterpart in the other* 

ITie relatively recent date of the bird cult and its related bird-man 
&culpturcSt which find counterparts in some of the characters of the 
tablets, is also opposed to the theory of any great age for the Easter 
island culture* If, as is comparatively certain, the script and the bird 
cult and the statues are more or leas conteiuporaryj and quite recent, 
it only remains to consider the probable origin of the scolpturesp 
Mention has already been made of the distended ear lobes suggesting 
a Melanesian origin for them. It has been suggested that the sculp¬ 
tures themselves resemble the canoe prow gods of the Solomon 
islands, and that the bird-man clement is parallel to the frigate bird 
which appears so frequently in the wood carving of the same Islands. 
Fishing floats in particular assume the form of bird-man representa¬ 
tions in Easter island. On the other hand^ representations of bird 
men have been found on the island of Lanai in the Hawaiian group p 
another marginal Polynesian area. Stone sculptures as such are not 
peculiar in Polynesia to Easter Island^ but occur in the Marquesas 
islands and in the Austral group. In many parts of Polynesiaj 
especially in Haw^aii and New Zealand, sculpture in wood Ls frequent 
and elaborate. There is reason to suppose dial Polynesians* bearing 
with them the tradition of w™den sculptures and arriving at an 








Pliie tg. Pullrnj; into iht lanJifiB, Bounty hoy, Piicairn 

Stc^nnf; the bcjot thmuRh the bneoltcra demand# eonaiderahle 'Ilic lundinj^ pluec 19 at 

the left of the phoEdf^ph. and the path to the q-ettk-mL-nt leoda up the fact of tht 



Plate 20. I^Uidinit place and boor sheda. Bounty* bay 
A fhteti fnunework of limber* proeidca shid# on which the boaia art hauled up by hand. 
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Ulnnd where wood was scarce, but where soft but easily worked stone 
was a^niilable, adapted their traditions and technique to the new 
medium. In fact wooden statuettes about 15 in. high and about 2 in. 
thick wxre made. These were most beautifully carved and repte^ 
sented slightly stooping emaciated men (Plate 18). Inferior flat 
carvings of women were also made. The male carvings bear little 
resemblance to the stone sculptures, but the cars arc similarly (in¬ 
tended, and there is a link with the bird cult in the carving of a bird 
on the heads of many of them. 

The inscribed tablets and carved wooden statuettes am no longer 
to be found in the island, although the pr^t inhabitants make 
inferior replicas as curios for sale to casual visitors. Good examples 
of the andent art and inscriptions of Easter island can be seen in 
several of the larger ethnographical museums. 

A final decision as to the possibility of a former Melanesia popula¬ 
tion may never be made. There is a swong case for the belief that the 
tslandem have always been Polynesian and they arc almost entirely 
so to-day. 


Social and Economic Conditions 

In former days the manager of the Williamson, Balfour Co. under¬ 
took the administration of the island on behalf of the ^yerament. 
To-day a Chilean governor has been appointed in addition to the 
officials of the company. A school has been established at Hanga Roa. 
A Chilean training ship formerly visited the island annually to 
supervise administration and to inquire into conditions on the Bland. 
'I’hc occasion of the annual visit was also one for distributing large 
amounts of old clothing collected from charitable institutions for the 
benefit of the natives. 

The health of the population is good and today there are no people 
suffering from venereal diseases, but there were twenty-two le^rs 
in 1942. Medical facilities include a hospital with ac(5ommodation 
for thir^ patients, presided over by a Chilean medical pracUc^tt 
(male nurse), and a leper colony about five miles north of Hanga^ oa. 
A Chilean Naval Medical OffitKr visits the bland annually, remaimng 
about a week. Crews of visiting ships must be medically examme 
before they arc allowed ashore. 

T'he principal msoufces of the bland are sheep, cattle and orses, 
of which there are large numbers, but the difiicultira of ex^it prevent 
any development of a large-scale meat trade. Wool and hides are 
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exported annually in a small schooner, but most of the meat is con¬ 
sumed locally. Owing to this difficulty of export, horses have a local 
value of about 5;. a head. 

Attempts have been made to induce the natives to undertake com 
growing for export, but their unwillingness and the difficulties of 
transport would appear to be insuperable difficulties. 

Communications 

Apart from a schooner chartered by the Williamson, Balfour Co,, 
there is no regular sea communication. 

A road runs from the manager's house at Mataveri to Hanga Roa. 
From Hanga Roa two roads nm eastwards. One, skirting the lower 
slopes of Terevaka, leads to the north coast at Anakena cove, Ovahi 
bay and La Perouse bay. The other skirts the south coast to Ton- 
gariki behind the anchorage at Hutuid. Other roads arc shown on 
the Admii^ty chart, but these have probably been abandoned. 
Transport is mostly on horseback, but them were two motor vehicles 
on the island in 1942, 

A W/T station has recently been established by the Chilean 
government near the landing at Hanga Piko. 


SALA Y GOMEZ 

Sala y Gomez (lat. aS'^aS's, long. 105” 28'w approximately) lies 
about 205 miles east of Easter island. It is a barren uninhabited 
volcanic rock about half a mile long, and consists of two hills Joined 
by a narrow Isthmus. 

It is a Chilean possesaion, but no attempt has been made to 
utilize it. 


PITCAIRN 

Pitcairn, Ocno, Henderson and Ducie islands lie to the south-east 
of the Tuamotu archipelago, in about tjo" w longitude, just outside 
the tropics. Though they are isolated one from another, their general 
posidon and their poll deal grouping make it convenient to treat 
them together. Pitcairn, the main island, is a British Colony by Settle¬ 
ment, and was bro'ught within the jurisdiction of the High Com¬ 
missioner for the Western PaciSc in 1S9S. The other islands were 
annexed in 1902, and included in the district of Pitcairn. 
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Fj^. 34. Pitclim 

Form lirws dc Intcfvdli of approJiimMely 100 ft. The hj^jbest pomt, ma^ed dt 
ijiM ft. on ihc msp^ ia iriven l^ai the form lines; ooe noorcc fPedersen) givee the 
height u i,+4S ft ,, while the Adniinilty chart uid the Pdat give it AS ' about 1/300 ft .* 
Track* thuwn arc mim routes only; many suhaidiary track* exist. Based go: 
(1) Adniirilly chart no. 783; (2} ikelch eurv^cy by Alfred Pedersen, Tcmpleioii 
Cro^r expedition, yacht Zoat, 193^4. 


Coast 

The coast presents a series of formidable cliffs^ of reddish brown or 
black volcanic rodk» often vertical and rising to a height of several 
hundred feet* and nowhere giving easy access from the sea* Especially 
prominent features are St Paulas point with its loffj" bristling rockSt 
the most easterly extremity of the igliind; point Christian^ the weatem 
extremity; and the Rope, a high cliff in a bay on tlie Sronth-east side 
—so named because a rope formerly hung there to assist descents 
Off the coast are a few rocky islets^ of which the main ones are Young^s 
rock off the north end, and Adams rock off the north-east side. Pro- 


Peiysical Geography 

Filcaim (lat. 25"^ 04^ s+ long- 130® 156^ w) is about z miles long and 
1 mile wide, and of irregular shape. It is of volcanic origin, solid and 
massive in structure, and reaches a maximum elevation of about 
1,000 fi. in a peak to the west of the centre of the island. Most of the 
interior of the bland consists of rugged uplandst filapiog fairly steeply 
and often precipitously down to the sea (Figs,. 24, 25). 
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tecdng reefs and safely dieltered bays are abseot, and the beaches^ 
where they occur^ are of pebbly shinglep small and narrow. Surf 
beats almost continuously op the shores. 

Anchorages and Landing 

The most convenient anchorage is off Botinty bay* a slight in¬ 
dentation on the north-east side, in 13^17 fathoms. The bottom i$ 
sandt with rocky patches. 

Landing b practicable only at two places: at Bounty bay, and at 
a small cove on the west side. At the latteri landing is go^ in easterly 
windsp but ascent of the diffs is difficult. At Bounty^ bay landing is 
practicable in moderate weather with winds from south-west to 
north-weat. Here there is a narrow^ passage to the beach, between a 
dangerous rock-strewn shore and a jutting shoulder of cliffy and care 
b needed in negotiating the swell (Plate ig). Landing b best made 



Fb* *5. FiECaLm: iht nQrth'’east udf 

The drawing the nwin topography; ranch veKEtoiwi \m% been oraitted. 

Bmxd on h eikeidu by AJ|jrrd Fedonep, Tonplcriid^ Crocker expeditions ywhi Zacn^ 
I>eceiilbcr 1934. 

in the blanders" own boats, of whaleboat type, open, about 36 ft. long 
with 9 fL beam and manned by fourteen oars. In the management of 
these craft the men are extremely skilful. On the beach a fan-shaped 
runway of logs has been laid down to facilitate the launching or hauling 
up of the boats to the boat-houses, a cluster of about a dozen open 
thatch-roofed sheds (Plate ao). At the back of the boat-houses a 
path leads up the cliff to the settlement about a quarter of a mile to 
the west on the heights above. 

Climate 

The climate of Pitcairn is equable; though rather warmer than that 
of Easter island, it is otherwise much the same. There are no regular 
trade winds,, and in the summer (roughly September to March) the 
prevailing winds are from east-south-east to north. Northerly winds 
are light as a ruJe^ and arc often accompanied by rain or fog. The 
strongest gales are from the west and south-east. Hurricanes have 
been experienced, but are rare. One of the worst, in the night of 
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1 6 April 1845 1 destroyed the banami plantations, and with its 
accompanying hea^y min caused a landslide. 

The range of temperature is not extreme; figures given (in the 
middle of bst ceniury) cite a lowest temperature of 59® F. in winter 
and a highest of 87® F* in sumiiier; the average w'SS stated as 65® F* 
in winter and F. in summer. 

Rainfall b not excessive, but de^ls are lacking. Except in vvet 
weather there are no streams on the island, but there b one spring; 
rain catchment provides the main supply of w^ater* which is sometimes 
scarce. Each house has its own cistern of scone slabs cemented to¬ 
gether, with an average capacity of about i,cx>o gallons. 

Soil 

The soil, derived from decomposed lava, b for the most part a rich 
earth, of a deep red colouri though often black, owing to the humus 
from decayed vegetation. Scoriae are scattered about, but do not 
interfere with cultivation. 

Veg^Lition and Fauna 

The greater part of the island is thickly covered with luxuriant 
evergreen vegetation. Much of it in the cultivated area^ in the centre 
and southern regions has been inAuenced by human occupation^ 
Some of the sleeper slopes are comparatively bare of all but grass and 
bushes. !n the valleys and on the land of lesser slope the cover b 
thick* but paths enable it to be traversed. Lantana is a pest. 

No systematic study of the flora is available, but the useful species 
growing there include coconut, pandanus, breadfruit, banana, paper- 
mulberry {Broussimetia papyrifa^a)^ candlenut motuccana) ; 

ntira and purau (the former now almost exhausted) which yield 
building timbers; Polynesian food plants such as yam, taro and sweet 
potato; the ordinary potato, ginger, turmeric and sugar cane; a range 
of more recently introduced fruits such as orange, lemon* hme, pine¬ 
apple, melon, papaya, mango, custard apple, and guava; as weU as 
a number of common European vegetables. The tj, a apecics of 
Cordyline^ was once extensively cultivated for its root and leaves. The 
root yields a sweet liquor, from which a fermented drink was prepared; 
this b now' prohibited, but the leaves are still used as animal fodder. 

Little information exists on the native fauna* T he only native 
mammal b a small rat, and there h only one species of land bird, a 
flycatcher. The noddy tern* white tern and frigate bird frequent the 
island in the latter part of the year* and the noddy breeds there. Fish 
of many edible kinds are plentiful off the coast^ and squid, cra}<flah 
DM (E. F«d£c) ^ 
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and shellfish (about 40 species in all) among the rocks on the &horc^ 
There are three species of minute land shells. Small luyuds exist 
there^ but no venomous reptiles, and insects are few. 

There are several types of introduced animals. Song birds were 
carried there by H.M.S. P^rogp in i 3 s 3 t but no details are available 
as to whether they have maintained themselves. Domestic animaU 
included in 1938 about 350 goats and i,3cm fowls. There are no cattle» 
and the islandecs are said to have slaughtered their pigs years ago, 
owing to their religious tenets. 

History 

Piicaim has aroused considerable popular interest from its association 
with the Bounty mutineers. The island was first seen by Ensign 
Pitcairn» who was serving under Carteret, in 1767, and it w-as then 
uninhabited, though stone adze bladeSp rock carvings and other pre¬ 
historic material have since shown that at an earlier period it was 
occupied fay Polynesians, In 1790 nine of the Bounty mutineers, led 
by Fletcher Christiant together with six Tahitian men and twelve 
Tahitian women, arrived at the island, destroved their vessel and 
settled there in isolation. Nothing was heard of them till the American 
whaler Topaz^ Captain Folger^ called there in 1S08 and was hailed 
in English by the half-caste youths who came oflf to her. In the in¬ 
terim all the mutineers except one had died^ most by violence^ and 
the island was ruled by the sum%^or, John Adams (formerly known 
as Alexander Smith), who had instituted a kind of patriarchal re¬ 
ligious discipline over the growing mixed-blood community. He was 
left undisturbed by the British government, though action had been 
taken earlier against those of the mutineers who had remained in 
Tahiti. 

As w^haling developed in the south Pacific, Pitcairm^ lyl^^S bctiveen 
fishing groundSp became a frequent port of call for water and fresh 
prorisions, and the Begister of the island records^ over 400 calk by 
vessels (mainly American whalers) between 1S23 and 1853. The 
islanders traded their produce for goods. Relations of the w^halers 
with the inhabitants were usually amicable, but to avoid difficulties 
Pitcairn was given formal authority for the election of a government 
magistrate accountable to the British emvn, by Captain Elliot of 
H.M.S. Fly m 1&3S. 

Meanwhile, as the population grew it had been decided, primarily 
at the request of the islanders themselves after a severe drought and 
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crop failure Ln 1830, w move them to Tahiti, They left la 1831 m 
transport provided by the British government, but, ravaged by 
disease, they returned to Piicaim in iSja. Again in 1856 the people, 
by then numbering about 1^. were removed to Norfolk island, 
-which had just been abandoned as a convict ^ttlemcnt and which 
presented somewhat similar climate and facilities to their old home. 
But a number of families, pining for Pitcairn, went back in two groups, 
in 1859 and 186+. To-day the descendants of the Bounty mutineers 
and Ufa few men who joined the community at various times m the 
last century are divided between Pitcairn and Norfolk island, the 
majority being on the latter. 


People 

Populotion 

Before the migrations to Tahiti and to Norfolk island the popula¬ 
tion of Pitcairn had been increasing rapidly, and since the return o 
one section in 1864 it has grown from about 45 to about zw in¬ 
habitants, A figure of 199 was given in 1934, with sex and age 
distribution as follows: 


Age (yesfs) MaJei Fenistw 

Under l8 ^7 

18--4+ 44 3® 

45-64 18 14 

Over ft4 3 _g. 

TmI 9 ® 


The amount of land suitable for agriculture is limited, and there is 
local fear of over-population. But while the population is increasing 
there U evidence that the rate of increase is slowing down. Compari¬ 
son of sixty years before 1933 shows that in 1874-1903 there wem 
129 births and 38 deaths, giving a net increase of 91 people, while in 
,904-33 there were 139 births and 69 deaths, giving a net incre^ 
of 70 people. Moreover, taking the decennial growth of popubtion 
in proportion to the total papulation, there is an almost continuous 
fall from an increase of nearly 44 % in the ten years before 1874 10 
less than i2% in the ten years before 1933. Agaui, the aver^ 
niunber of children per female was z S in the period 18^1914 (the 
latest period available for study), whereas it nearly double or 
more than double this at earlier periods. Hence it seems ^t a decline 
in ferrility has set in, so that it may not he long ^fore the birtt-ratc 
is hardly more than sufficient to maintain the existing population. 
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Physical Type 

The Pitcairn blander^ show in their physical traits evidence of both 
their English and Tahitian ancestrj'. Thetr average head length is 
ahnost ideniical with that of Tahitians, while their average head 
breadth falls within the English group range, far below that of 
Tahitians; the resulting cephalic inde\ is intermediate between the 
English and the Tahitian. The average Pitcairn face is narrow, of 
English type; the nose of inteimcdiate breadth. In general, the 
people have large prominent noses, slightly beaked, heavy brows 
defined by bony bars above the eyes, giving the forehead a pro¬ 
nounced ^ope in profile. In comple>uon they are ruddy and weather¬ 
beaten, in skin colour somewhat darki with a high proportion of blue- 
brown, grey-browTii and brown eyes. Roughly three-fourths of them 
have bbek hair. In stature the average of the Pitcairn islandera is 
higher than that of either the English or Tahitians ^ a phenomenon 
possibly due to hybrid vigour. 

A marked cbaracterisiic of many of the islanders is loss of some 
teeth, causing iri the more extreme cases collapsed lips and sunken 
cheeks. It k difficult to account for this, since their diet appears to 
be chemically adequate. In recent years, however, the services of a 
dentist may have tended to remedy this defect. 

Language 

In conversation with visitors the Pitcairn people use ordinary 
English, spoken with some peculiarities of accent. Among themselv'es, 
however, they speak a dialect of English w'hich, with its curious 
pronunciation, debased syntax and interlarding of words deriv^ed 
from the Tahitian, ia at first almost incomprehensible to outsiders. 
The enunciation tends to be soft and slurred, though some of the 
men who have been to New Zealand or Australia have adopted a 
more cosmopolitan style of speech and modem slang phrases. 
Nautical words and phrases are often used. Examples of the way m 
which English words have been moulded along Tahitian structural 
lines are: ili-ili (? hillydescrihing a rough sea; boney-boneyj very 
thin; tomotia ha tudder one, day after to-morrow. Tatudan words 
which have been incorporated are seen in mono-maao^ very good 
(from Tahitian maria, meaning sweet); ruma in the night, meaning 
torch fishing, from the Tahitian rama which has the same meaningi 
And phrases such as / letta you, t nor believe, tPAa/ thing you iEOttif 
are typical of the clipped local English. 
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Cultuts 

The culture of the Pitcairn isbndcrs is an irkterestmg growth, 
showng an adaptatioa of Tahidan and English elements to the en¬ 
vironment, and the emergence of special forms suited to the character 
of the small isolated community life. In the early days of the settle¬ 
ment Tahitian forms such as bark-cloth garments, thatched roofs, 
segregation of the sexes at meals ^ and native dancing and music were 
prominent^ but as contact with the outside world gre^v many of these 
w^ere abandoned or re placed. But some T. ahitum elements such as 



Fig. 26. Pitcaim; Adiknifitowa 

Lcnking to bca ovtr the wttlcmeni from » hiU ta the north-west; the hout« wre 
■hnoftT hiddtn Bifiofig trees. Based Ofl ft ^hntaRTmph. 


the five-pronged fish spear, the torch for fishing, the light fishing 
canoe, the pHliluii pudding made from sweet potato or taro and coco¬ 
nut cream, are still retained in an original or modified form. 

The people now live in simple unpainted houses, one storey high, 
with walls of roughly cut horizontal overlapping weatherboards, and 
corrugated iron roofs which are useful for rain-water catchment. The 
interiors are fitted with simple European furniture. The single settle¬ 
ment Is known as Adamstown, and is a collection of about sixty houses 
arranged in a compact group but on no definite plaui among a thick 
growth of trees and shrubbery (Fig. 26), The principal buildings of 
the settlement are the church, the court-house (part of which is used 
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as a post office) aitd the scbool’^hoiise. A public bell h lised to sum¬ 
mon the people to an assembly or to give the signal for group 
activitiErs such as road tvork, manning the boats^ or coping with an 
emergcnc}'. A number of cabins on the higher slopes are occupied 
by many families for some weeks in the year as their seasonal work 
dictates. 

European clothing is generalp but two articles of local manufaeture 
and wear are hats plaited from pandanus leaf and shoes of canvas with 
rope soles. Commonly, howeverp the people go bare-headed and 
bare-footed. The major occupations are agricylturah ^ith some fishing 
and craft work. 

The affairs of the island are run along democratic lines (see Ad¬ 
ministration), and great emphasis is laid on family life on the one 
hand and community" interest on the other. Religion plays a grat 
part in the life of the people, whose leaders since the days of John 
Adams have alw^y:s given their education a strong doctrinal bias. 
Since iS86 the people have been Seventh Day Adventists, and as such 
are primarily vegetarians, though a few eat fowl, fish and goat flesh. 

Opinions have 5ometimc$ been expressed that the islanders are 
physically and mentally degcneraie, primarily as the result of in- 
breeding. d'his view is not supported by study. *rhey are robust and 
healthy,, with a good mudical record apart from dentition, and their 
range of intelligence appears to be of quite average levelp though their 
shyness may give an initial impression of backwardness. 

Admisisttiation and Social Services 

Pitcairn has had a formal adminLstration since the election of the first 
chief magistrate in 183S, under the aegis of Captain Elliot, H.M.S, Fly, 
A code of bws in existence as early as 1850, stating the duties of 
the chief magistrate, and pro^dding for penalties for damage to public 
or private property. These laws vrere revised at \nrious timeSj par¬ 
ticularly in i8g3 and again in ifp4. The machinery of government 
w-as enlarged to allow of greater participation of the body of islanders 
in public affairSp and specific enactments w'cre made to deal with 
offences not earlier recognized or common. A long-established 
practice was that of appeal to the commanding officers of British naval 
vessels that called, for final adjudication in disputes that the islandcni 
were unable to setde themselves, and the revision of the laws in 1893 
ow^ed some of its changes to diis. 

Recentlythe High Commi^ion for the Western Pacific has issued 
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a further revised code of' Instructions for the Guidance of the LocaL 
Government of Pitcaim Island', tno^vn as the Piicaim Is bind Regu- 
btionSp 1940* These regulations assented to by the general 
assembly of all resident native-bom inhabitants of the island over 
seventeen years of age, on 7 October 1941. Subject lo the Regulations 
and Orders of the High Commissioner* they provide for tiie govern¬ 
ment of the island by the Island CouncU, consisting of the chief 
magistrate, two assessors* the chairman of the Internal Committee, 
and the island secrctarj'. 'Phe first four officers are elected annually* 
to remain in office for one year, and arc ebgible for re-election; the 
secretary is appointed by the High Commissjoner. Every native-born 
inhabitant or resident of three years' standing is entitled to voic* 
provided that he or she has reached tft years of age. The Island 
Council, meeting monthly with the chief magistrate as president, 
enacts rules in regard to good order* prisonSp public works, the public 
boats, education p the control of livestock p dminage and sanitation. 
It reaches iu rulings by majority decision* The Internal Committee, 
consisting of its ebairman and t^vo members appoLnled by the Council, 
takes on the practical direction of most of these affairs. The chief 
magistrate, apart from bis legislative and judicial functions, is the 
chief executive officer of the island. The island secretary acts as 
clerk to the Council and the Committee, keeps the Court records, and 
is the government treasurer. 

Law. The of Pitcairn comprise in effect the regulations issued 
by the High Commissioner together with rules made by the fsbnd 
Council. These are in most cases merely a reformulation of older 
regulations, and are e^^ntially practical, in conformity with the 
history and way of life of the little community* They provide inter 
alia for the building* repair and handling of the public boats, specify 
the conditions in which women may go out in these boats+ and deal 
with the use of the su^r-mill house, d^hey set out prohibited, areas 
for goat shooting> lay down that the ears of all goats killed must be 
showTi to the head goat master, prohibit the killing of the noddy tern 
or the taking of its e^s between August and January, and the killing 
of the Svhite bird^ betw'cen August and December, and interdict the 
head of a family from keeping more than four breeding she-goat$. 
They also pronounce guilty of an offence a person who fails when he 
is called upjon by tlie Committee to act as public trader on ships which 
visit the isbnd and has no lawful excuse. Among the penalties to 
which offenders are Ibble is a fine of lOj, for not cleaning up the road 
after splitting firc\vood upon it* and a fine of 51* for calling "Sail Ho' 
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\iht3ii there is no ship in sight. Fines may st the discretion of the 
chief magistrate be worked out on the public roads at the rate of 51. 
per day, or paid in oars or sailcloth for the public boats. Such rules 
and regulations in themselvca give some impression of the economic 
and social conditions on the island. 

JiutJce is in the hands of the Island Court, consisting of the chief 
rna^trate sitting with the two assessors, or in minor cases possibly 
sitting alone. Jurisdiction of the court is limited to civil cases where 
the amount in dispute is not more than lio, and to certain types of 
criminal cases where no fine more than ^10 or imprisonment more 
than three months is imposed. In criminal cases the punishment to 
be awarded is decided by the chief magistrate alone 1 othenvise con¬ 
currence of the assessors is necessary. All cases outside the Jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Island Court must be heard in a High Commissioner’s 
Court, with His Majesty’s Supreme Court of Fiji as Court of Appeal. 

Financt. There is no payment of taxation in money, and public 
worl^ are accomplished by the labour required by regulation. Cash 
r^uired for public use b acquired by collection or the sale of produce; 
tithes are paid to the church in the form of garden produce, and a 
proportion of this is sold to passing vessels. From their slender cash 
resourees the people have made significant contributions not only 
to their own mission but also to intemattonal welfare funds, 

Eduration. Education b Controlled by the School Committee, con¬ 
sisting of the chief magistrate and four other persons, of whom three 
are appointed by the officers of the Pitcairn Island Church and one 
by the Island Council. The course of instruction is based by rule of 
the Council on a general .\ustia1aBian primary school model, and 
includes domestic crafts for girls and manual crafts for boys. In 1934 
there were forty-four pupils and four teachers, one of whom had been 
educated abroad, the others in the island school. The running ex¬ 
penses of the school are provided by church funds; salaries in 1934 
r^ged from quarterly downwards. ,\11 children between six and 
sixteen years of age arc required to attend school. 

ffealtb. The blanders on the whole are healthy and free from 
endemic diseases, though some tuberculosis, asthma and osteo¬ 
myelitis have been found among them. Normally, skilled medical 
attention is not available, and they rely on a small supply of standard 
medicines, a variety of native herbs, and the services of'the surgeons 
of ships that call. The rc^nt temporaiy residence of a dentist has 
led to $ome improvement in their teeth. 
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Economics 

Agriculture is the pursuit of the islanders. They cultivate 

a variety of fruits and vegetables (sec p. Si) mainly on the upper 
levels of the central and southern part of the Iskndp though small 
gardens arc also worked the settlement. The plantations are 
di\'ided into a large number of individual plots. The spade and the 
hoc are the took employed, and an underslung wheelbarrow is used 
for conveyance. FerdlLzing the plantations with sea weed w-as formerly 
a common practice. In the middle of last century it was estimated 
that about half the island^ tliat is about 600 acres, was under cultiva- 
lion, the rest being too rocky, and it is likely that the area is much the 
same at the present time. Land is privately owned* and may in theoiy^ 
be disposed of* though it would seem that in practice such trans¬ 
actions are rare. Originally the land was divided into nine parts by 
the mudneers, with boundary stones^ and has since been subdivided. 
No survey has ever been made. Lands may be disposed of by w^ill, 
but it is customary on the death of a man to divide them equally 
between his widow and hb children. On marriage a wife’s land 
passes to her husband. 

Another important occupation of the men h fishing, carried out 
from small boats holding a crew of Hooks and lines, formerly 
made locally but now imported, are commonly used, and the fish 
taken include red snapper* rock cod, tuna, barracouda and kingfish. 

Craft work takes up much time of the men. The brge boats of 
whaleboat type are made locally, of unported pine on a framework 
of native purau wood, and also the small fishing canoes* of candlcnut 
and other local timbers. Both types of craft are sometimes sailed. 
The cutting and dressing of timber for boats and houses is an inter- 
mictent acdvityi also is the pressing out of molasses from sugar 
cane in a communal shed. The turning* can'ing* inlaying and poliishing 
of amatl wwden articles such as cups, boxes and walking sticks is a 
spare-time activity; these are sold on passing v'essels. The wood most 
favoured* the red ntiVo, is sometimes fetched from Henderson island, 
about 100 miles away, in the local boats. The w omen plait hats and 
baskets of pandanus leaf. About once a year each family spends a 
fortnight or so at Tauma* on the other side o( the bland, evaporating 
sea water in wide shallow' pans to obtain salt. Took arc now imported, 
but the ancient anvil from the B^mnty is still used for repair work. 

There is no regular trade from Pitcairn, but fruit, vegetables, 
baskets* hats and other small hand-made articles are sold to the 
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vessel 5 that call^ or as formerly, bartered for doth, soap, paper, needles 
and other simple goods. In 1937 about 2,000 cases of oranges per 
annmn were exported to New &a]and by visiting steamers, and the 
annual Income of the community, provided the orange crop was good, 
was estimated at ip&x>-2,ooo. The banana crop though small was 
of good quality but shipping difficulties made it impossible to export. 
In recent years a numt^r of Pitcairn men have gone to New Zealand 
for a time, working on roads, etc-p and spending their savings on 
goods useful to them on their return. 


Communications 

There is no regular communication between Pitcairn and the outside 
wwl(L When whaling died away the island depended largely on 
occasional visits from yachts, trading craft, and Eritiah naval vc£$eb. 
But after the opening of the Panama canal, the island has lain on the 
direct route from London to New Zealand. Until 19391 vessels of 
the New Zealand Shipping Company and the Shaw, Savill and Albion 
line made a practice of calling there for a few hours in daybght, if 
w^eather permitted. The call was not scheduled, and was made 
entirely at the discretion of the master. The bUndera use their ovm 
whale boats, which carry from 5 to 10 tons load, for transit between 
ship and shore. 

The only means of wheeled transport on Pitcairn is the wheel¬ 
barrow, and the main road to the settlement, of earth surfiice, b 
really a narrow lane. From it footpaths lead off to the plantadons and 
other places of interest. In 1938 there were about 15 miles of earth 
paths. The path from the main boding pbec to Adamsiown Im steps 
up the cliff; it is $teep but safe. That from the emergency Landing on 
the north-west coast is very difficult for the first roo yd,; It rises 
abruptly up the face of the cliff and b dangenous unless assistance is 
given by the islanders. 

There is no air communication with the islands and it is unsuitable 
for any form of air landing. 

Signal Communkations. 1 ‘here is neither telegraph nor telephone 
on the island. In 1939 there was an emergency W/T set (unttined) 
with an effective range t^f from 50 to 75 miles. Since the war it has 
been reported that the New Zealand govemmenl has instaUed a W/T 
operator there. 
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OENO 

(Fig- a?) 

Oeno (lat, 23" 55's, long, 130* 45' w) Ucs about 65 miles north-west 
of Piicaim. It is a low atoU, about 2| miles in diameter, with some 
coconut palms on the land rUn, There is a shallow boat entrance to 
the lagoon on the north side, but landing is dangerous. Water is said 
to be obtainable by digging in the sand. 
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The island is uninhabited, but certain rights in it mc clamed by 
the Pitcairn islanders. In t 934 beche-de-mer fishing rights in it w’ere 
granted by the High Commissioner for the Western Pacific to a 
private individual in ?^ew Slcaiand, but the concession was iivithdrawn 
in 194*. The Khaadeiih was wrecked on Oeno in 1875, 
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HENDERSON 

Henderson (Ist. 24° 20^ ^ long, 20* w), formerly known also as 
Elizabeth, lies about 105 miles north-east of Pitcairn. It is about 5 
miles long and aj miles wide, flat-topped, and about zoo ft, in height. 
It ia composed of elevated coral limestone^ The island b steep-to all 
roundp except at the north-west point« from which a coial reef est- 
tends, and on ail sides except the north it b bounded by perpendicular 
cliffs about 50 ft. high^ considerably undermined by the sea. Landing 
is difficult on account of the swell, and is possible only on the northeni 
and Avestem sides. 

The surface is roughs with many cavities in the limestone, and is 
thickly covered in trees and undergrotvth+ A spring of fresh water 
runs below' high-water mark from a cleft in the rocks at the northern 
end of the bland. A small amount of rain w'ater may be had in pools^ 

The bland Is uninhabited, but the Pitcairn blanders cbim planting 
and other rights there, and resort there for timber and other products. 
A few^ coconutt hme and orange trees have been planted on the beach 1 
presumably by them. 

Henderson was discovered by the ship Hercuks in 1819, and bears 
the master^$ name. Shortly afterwards the bland was sighted by the 
ship Eii^ab^tk^ hence its alternative name. A boat's crew' from the 
whaler Essex^ w'hich was wrecked near by, landed there in i&zo. 

DUCIE 

Ducic (lat. 24*40's, long. 124*48'w) lies about ago miles east of 
Pitcairn. It b an atoll about miles long by 1 mile wide and about 
12 ft, high. Entrance to the lagoon b doubtful, but landing has been 
made on the north side. The isbnd, which b partly woodedi is un¬ 
inhabited. It was discovered by H.M.S. Pandora in 1791^ 


B[DLIOGRAPHlCAJ. NOTE 

Cmmil 

A gcnctvl ACCauni of the bluirdsp inclilditig their histaiy, it gi'Ven in vol. xxil of 
iht PofEign Of&cir Pffuct Handbooks InroirnatiDU is also given in 

thp volume* of the SmHrtfi BirKtimf, vi*. Paa/k htortdi Pihtf vol. IIX 

(193 0; .^fh Amm£a Pitot, part lU W<Mf CoattM of Cfniral Atnerifa aW 

t/niled Statoi Ptht ( 1935 ): U-S. Hydrographic Sailinf^ DirKiiem for the 

Padfic lihmdj {Eastern Crossps}, voS. ii {194^); U.S, Uydroi^nphic Offie* Saitir^ 
Dirtetiom for South Americji, vol. ill U.S. Hydrographic Ofhee Smiing 

Directions for the West Coasts of ^fex^CO and Centrai America 1937)— wilh. laicr 
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Siippl«neata in samt c»»- Sbdn sener&l acjcounta of the ulinds ricar the Amcdca n 
Exiuts, willi detaili of the birda. are ftives by R. C. Murphy^ Ofeamc Binit of South 
Ammto, voL i, part I (New Yorti^ 1936). Additioaal uifornmiioii about ee%-en] 
ialuidt hsa here been iucuiponaied from cffidal aourcet- 

SpecL^c ami£oe» for the more importHiit iakndt are listed below. For mips we 
AppeudLi 1. 

ClipfKrlou 

A brief general acoount is given by G- GrandidiefT ^cr Cutonut Frart^^ts 
CPmw, ig3+>H orvd m fuller drtcnpiLon, ^ith hiMoticiil detail, by K. Bsoislig, hhmU 
of Adventure, pp. York, i9+*>- The imKbue of the ial^dp its petro- 

graphy and phosphate are dealt with in v^'o ihoft papWx by W. J. Whaftoo,' Note 
on Clippetton atoll (Northern Pacific)', and bj- J- H. H. Tcall. 'A phwpbaiizcd 
uach>'te from Clippenon atoll % in The Qunrf&fy JovrTial of rAe Geoh^kai S^Aeiy 
of London, vsA. LIV. pp. I1S-9 (Landofl. iS^S). and by K. Elachlier^ Vorallogeru 
PHotpfvH-Inuln Arntfal-Oc^amemy pp. (Ldbcck, 1 ^* 3 )- 

Gocot 

Stewart/The botany of Cocos Island \ JVofeedwtsi ^ ihe CaSifor^ Asod^y 
of Soma, aeriee iv^ voL 1; p. 375 (San Frandaco, 191a). 


A great deal his been written about these ialandsp buc there is no Rood general 
account of them. Among the more useful works are the following; 

C. Darwin* yourmt of ResotfrcAei mto the Natural HisiOfy and Geology of th* 
Countries Vkilcd dtmng the Voy^t of H-M.S. Be^Sf round ihe Warldf under the 
Command of Coptam FilsRoy, Jf,N. (London, 1642}. This ia cosily octeuiblc in 
ibc Worid'a Cbtufcs series and Other cKedp editionii. 

A. SiewuTt^ '^tonical conditions in the GallpagoE^ TronwhbAi of the Wis^ 
coRsin Academy of Somc, voL scvtili (Midison, 19 iS)- Ths gives informal 

iiDd about coasts. 

Dorn Strmuch, Saian Came to (London, 1935). Thu- give** pertonjd ac™mt 
of life on one of the islsndi, and is said to be a true ptefufe. 

L, J. Chubb, * Geology of Galipagoe^ Coco* and Euter islands Bermcc P. 
Bishop Musenm BuUttin, no. iio (Hoiiclulu, J933)' 

Juun Femdndez 

C, SloHsbei^, "The islanda of Juan Femindns"* Geoi^afdiicat Review, voL v. 
pp. 3b3^3 (New York, 1918), i* a good general account with notes on the vesEctation. 


Emter Island 

A good general account if given by Mrs Scoreaby Routledgc, The MyUery of 
Easter idand (London, 1920). Some general bfomution U also gitxii bj- R- W. 
Robton (editor), Pacific 2 stands y« 7 -Sdo* (Sydney, 1939)-^ ^ 

The geography and geology are coveted by L. J. Chubb, Gcoiogj- of G^pag«^ 
Cocos and Easter lElindt', Bermee P. Bkhop Museum Buttelin^ no. I lo (HaDOlulu, 
[933)aiid M. C. Bandy/ F4tstcr Island of the Geologicat SoeietyofAmenca^ 
voIh si.vtii (New York, The population and Bicbaeology are dealt i^ih in 

detail by A. Mttratut, -Ethnology of Eaarer Ial*nd% Bernice P. jlfm™ 

Btdletin, no. 160 (Honolulu, lO+o) and H- Lavachery, lie de Pdques (Pans, 1935 )- 

Piicmrn 

A very g™d general acoguni of the island, iti people and their luitoiy ii ghien by 
H. L. Schapiro, 77 m Heritage of the Bounty (London, 193^)—“ ^ of the vmit 
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of the TcztLpIctoti Crocker expedition in the ^mchtZaar in 1914. A brief descripmm^ 
wifa t list of the chief dm^iitrelOA unee the inception of the office, u coateined in 
the Ittaiuii Yrar^Bitok (Wartime edition, Sydney^ T9 ^>h The leOcct re^ 

or^uiixcd rcguletioQA for the government of the colofiy tre given in the EFerteni 
Pacific High Commiisim Gaxtilty Ho. S4 29 December Gimcnl 

informition ie tlso eonttmed in 1 cepo>Tt by R. ShnonSj Citlemol 

7^0. JO4 Fitceijt] tekndp Cd. 3397 (Londem, ond in Pisttinm 
Island GtHtrai Admornstraiian Rtporf andliftdkal i^porf , C-O. (London, 193S). 

Older Work* which cxmtEin much useful detnd ur bry B. hlurrayp Ptiioirn: 
Tht Itland^ tfu P^ple and lAr Pmfar (srd ed- Lemdion^ 1S54), W. Bmdie, 
PiUotm^t Ittofsd and the hlandert m 1859 (Londonp 1851). Much tixTofmatioa on 
the history of the islmd ccmmuniiy is given by C. P. Lucas, The Piicmm Island 
Rtgister Book (LondoUp 1929), 


Chapter III 

THE SOCIETY ISLANDS AND 
ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


(FRENCH OCEANIA) 

Physical Geographyr History: The People: Admimetrotioo: Social Services: 
Econormes: Ccmmunicotiortt: BibiiographicaJ Noie 

The Society islands and the groups of iskods immediately to the 
north-east, east and south of them comprise the political area known 
as the French Establishments m Oceania^ or briefly^ French Oceania. 
This territorj^ docs not, as might be expected from the title^ include 
all French possessions in the Pacific. The name of 
Franfois de POciame is used for administrative purposes to apply to 
those island groups administered as a colony of France which lie south 
of the equator and east of long. 155"^ w. They comprise the Society 
islands (both Windward and Leeward groups), the Tuamotu archi¬ 
pelago, the Austral islands, the Mangareva group and the Marquesas 
islands. Most of the islands are small, and aU are administered from 
Papeete, in the Society blands. (Fig* zS shows their dispersion by 
projecting them on a map of Europe.) 

The area and population of the various groups are as follows, 
in approximate figures: 


French Oceania: Arm and Poputaiim 


Island grvup 

Society iflandt 
Tuaim^iu irchiiKligo 
.\u«iral Ulanda 
Mangareva j^reup 
Mifqucw iilandt 
Repa and Maretiii 

TciaJ 


Land area 
aq. mika 

Populatic 

S 93 


J19 

6.578 

53 

3.i«8 

it 

S 79 

45 ^ 


14 

a &7 


ip449 43^563 


Etared on official and other aources. No coinplcce eun'i^y of the iilandi baa bean 
made, and eidmaiw of tlwir total area vary botwwi aiwut 1,350 and 1*5^5 sq. 
milei. The o^dal DqIbL usually given (without full dctnila of individual ialanda) ia 
Icm. (j ^^44. sq. initca)i aa in /Eimue-irv Statixlique^ 54ifne vnl,, 19jSp p. I49 
(Paru, ThE in the table represent a compilftion. The 

Egure given for toul populatian ia that given by the censiu of 1936, bpt the fignrea 
for individual greupi have been rearnnged to canfonn to geographical and not 
administrative diviaioru. CUpperton, which now forma part of the juxiidiction of 
the Governor of the colnny, is omitted from cx^nalderatiDn hrRs, s\n<x it has nLmdy 
been diaewsed iii its more appropriate BEogtmphicill fDonteXI in Chapter JJ. 
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In view of the wide area covered by the colony and the differences 
in the various islands, details of their physical structure, coasts and 
anchorages, climate, people and resources arc given as each group is 
examined in turn. This general review touches these jraints briefly, 
but gives greatest attention to the historj', administration and 
ecnnomics of the colony as a whole. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 

Types of Islakejs 

In physical character the islands can be divided into two broad types, 

high and low. , . , . 

The high Islands comprise the Society group (with the cxceptton 
of a few islets); the Marquesas; the Austral group {with the ex¬ 
ception of Maria); the Mangareva group the exception of 

Temoe); Rapa and Maiotlri, all of volcanic origin, included among 
them also might be Makatea, in the Toamotu group, though it is 
formed of upheaved coral, and is only of moderate elevation. 

The low islands comprise practically all of the Tuamotu group— 
as their alternative name of the Low archipelago indicates—and the 
Ismail islands mentioned above. These low islands are of coral forma¬ 
tion, and mostly atolls. Nukutavake, Titei and Tepoto (in the Dis¬ 
appointment islands), however, have no lagoons, though the last two 
have depressions which indicate an upraised atoll origin. For all 
practical purposes these few low islands can be considered toother 
with the great array of the Tuamotu atolls, since owing to their lack 
of elevation and small size there are no significant differences in their 
vegetation and water supply. 

The contrast between the high and the low islands is very marked. 
In the Society group and the Marquesas, in particular, the major 
islands rise to heights of several thousands of feet, and arc very 
nigged, with sharp peaks, deep valleys and precipitous cliffs. They 
arc well watered, with many streams, some of which in Tahiti are 
large enough to be termed rivets, and the soil, particularly on the 
narrow belt of low land round the coast, is vciy fertile. The vegeta¬ 
tion is usually luxuriant, not only on the coastal belt, but also in the 
interior, where large forest trees and a variety of jungle plants are to 
be found. But some of the high land, particularly in the Mangareva 
group, where erosion has taken place to a marked degree, bears very 
little plant cover. Around the bases of these volcanic islands there 
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are often coral reefs, both of fringing and of barrier type. But in 
many parts, especially in die Marquesas, the growth of coral has been 
inhibited by the great depths to which the coastal cliffs fall away. 

In the low islands of the Tuamotu group, on the other hand^ there 
are no extensive land masses^ and each island normally consists of a 
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number of small land areas connected by an intricate system of reefs. 
They are often so low that in cyclones large portions of the surface 
are swept by seas. Fresh water is deficierit; there arc no streams, and 
the supply is obtained from wells and rainwater catchment. In some 
cases the inhabitants depend to a consideniblc extent upon the liquid 
from green coconuts. Vegetation is correspondingly scanty, the soil 
being mostly decomposed coral wtlj only a little humus. Even where 
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pJant life is most abundant the number of forms is very limited. 
Coconut, pandanus, hibiscus and other littoral t^TJcs predominate, 
and the native agriculture is not highly developed. The extensive reef 
system renders navigation difficult, and, except where there are good 
channek into lagoons, anchorages for large vessels are inconvenient. 

Haheours and Anchorages 

The French Establishments in Oceania lie almost midway between 
Australia and the Panama Canal, and afford good ports of call. The 
best harbours are at Papeete and Port Phaeton, in Tahiti, Tc Avanui 
in Borabora, and Ahurti bay in Rapa island. Good harbours suitable 
for large vessels also exist in several of the other Society islands, and 
tolerable ones at Raiurua in Raivavae, at Taiohae in Nukuhjva and 
at Taahuku bay In Hjvaaa, There are also many anchorages through¬ 
out the various groups. Papeete, as the capital of the colony, is the 
only port with berthing for Urge vessels, but it is capable of much 
improvement (see p. 153). 


Climate 

Climatic conditions vary in the different groups owing to the con¬ 
siderable variation in their latitude and elevation, But in general 
the region is characterized by prevailing easterly trade winds for 
the greater part of the year, high and moderately uniform tempera¬ 
tures which rise gradually towards the end of the year, and maximum 
rainfall during the hottest months. Tropical cyclones are also liable 
to occur over most of the region, usually in the first three months of 
the year, on an average once a year. 

A meteorological service, instituted in 1931, comprises a central 
observatory at Papeete and a number of subsidiary stations trans¬ 
mitting daily observations to it; two seismographs were installed in 
‘ 934 - 


HISTORY 

Pre-European CoNDirroug 

The history of Tahiti and the other island groups, like that of the 
Pacific as a whole, is often conceived as having begun with their 
discovery' by Europeans. But it must he realized that for many 
centuries before Europeans first penetrated into the Pacific, perhaps 
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early m the Christian era, most of these islands had been discovered 
and populated by brown-skinned people, for the most pan ultimately 
of Asiatic origin. In the Eastern Pacific, espedally, the ancestors of 
the present Polynesians had ^yaged ividcly, had named most of the 
islands aften^'arcb renamed by Europeans, and had already rnndified 
the native flora and fauna by their own introductiotifl. Most of the 
collective names for Uland groups are of mtkiem origin, but a large 
number of the names still reuined for indiddual islands are thsjse 
givCTi to them by Polynesian^i 

The Polynesians had no system of t^Titing before Europeans came, 
and their history was therefore preserved by oral tradition alone. But 
if only to give a basts for their system of rank and land tenure and to 
maintain the structure of their religion, they took pains to hand on 
these traditions in the form of genealogies and records of the more 
dramatic events of the past. This material has in many cascss been 
written down by missionaries, by their native converts, and by an- 
thropologbtSi and checked by archaeological investigation, so that 
to-day we are able to assemble at least an outline of the pre-European 
history of the major islands. 

Though most of this historical material is on a small scale—con¬ 
sisting mainly of stories of the adventures of ancestors, local wars, and 
the emergence of different groups to power—it must be remembered 
that behind the present-day Polynesian inhabitants of the islands 
stretches a long period of occupation in wliich almost ever)" island 
and even almost every hill, ^"alley and stream has gathered its tra¬ 
ditional associations, some of which are still full of meaning to tlie 
people. This is true of most of French Oceanb* 

The colonv contains in the Societ)" blands one of the cradles of 
Polytieaian culture. In early times, approximately since the period 
of lire Middle Agca in Europe, the Societ)^ islands were of great im¬ 
portance as a centre of diffusion; they had relations at various times 
with HawTiii, the Cook isJanda and ?^ew' Zealand, as w'ell as with the 
Tuarnotu group. Raiatea in particular is notable as ha^g been one 
of the starting points for ancestors of the Maori on ihe voyage to New 
Zealand about the fourteenth century. The island is famous too over 
a wdde area of Polynesia aa having been one of the most important 
centres of the ancient religious cults. Among the many temples 
(fftarflf), that of Taputapuatea in Raiatea was one of the most sacred 
and renownedi According to tradition, Tahaa^ adjacent to Raiatea, 
was the birthplace of Hiro, a celebrated Polynesian voya^r and ad- 
vcntureri though claims are also made for Raiatea as his place of 
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origin. Tahiti also had several famous temples^ and the chiefs of 
Papara, in the south-east of the island, had the right to wear both the 
Red Girdle and the Yellow Girdle^ two of the most sacred emblems 
of authority ihroughniit the Sodety islands a$ a whole. Bqrabora, 
another of the islands^ enjoyed prestige because its high chiefs had 
the right to wear the Yellow Girdle^ and also because it was one of 
the primary seats of councils dealing with the genealogies of Society 
island chiefs. Here also was situated the noted temple of Vaiotaha. 

Modern Political History 

The modem history of the islands comprising the colony has its 
main focus in Tahiti. 

TuA*Vt 

Tahiti, the most important island in the Society group, was dis¬ 
covered in 1767 by Captain Wallis in H.M-S- Dolphin and named 
King George I IPs island. It w’as visited in the following year by 
Bougainville. And in 1769 Cook, in the bark iSWeffoowr* arrived 
there with a group of scientists to observe the transit of Venus; he 
visited it again three times on hia later voyages. The writings of these 
men made the island well known in Europe. From that time onw'ard 
Tahiti had frequent contact with Europeans: in 1774 Spanish vessels 
from Peru landed two Roman Catholic priests and left them for about 
a year; in 1778-9 Bligh, in H.MiS. Bouniy^ spent over five months 
at the island, and later the mutineers returned there; and a number 
of other ships made calls during the same years. 

Britain and France, A decisive change came in 1797 when the 
London JVlissionary Society established on the island the first Pro¬ 
testant mission station in the Pacific. Though the position of 
the misrionaries was at first rather precarious, their presence made 
Matavai bay, where they had settled» the safest port in Polynesia, 
Whalers and traders began to call; at times considerable numbers of 
sailors were ashore for many months; and from about iSzo onwards 
a number of reputable traders settled on the island. But ihe influence 
of the missionaries remained supreme, and largely through them the 
rulers of Tahiti came to look on Great Britain as their protector. 
In 1S36 they refused to allow French Roman Catholic missionaries 
to establish themselves on the island; and when this led, two years 
later, iq a visit from the French frigate Captain Du Petit- 

Thouars, and to the enforced signing of an unwelcome treaty, they 
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appealed to Queen Victoria for help- Four years later Du Petit- 
ThouaiB came again and forced Queen Pomare, sovereign chief of 
Tahiti, to accept a French protectorate. Great Britain had steadily 
refused to assume any formal responsibility to'A'ards Tahiti; but 
Queen Pomarr and her followers remained confident that relief would 
ccmc. The queen herself retired to Raiatca in the Leeward Isl^ds; 
and in Tahiti there were armed uprbings. Hopes of British inter¬ 
vention were virtually destroj'ed when H.M.S. CtMngfsood saluted 
the protectorate flag'in August 1845; but resistance continued for 
almost another year and a half. Then Pomare returned to Tahiti, 
where she lived until her death ihirtj’ years later, in 1877, still a queen 
in name but shorn of all but ceremonial authority. 'ITiree years after 
her death the island was formally annexed to France. 

The Pomare Dynasty. The position of w hat is knowii as the Pomare 
dynasty needs some explanation. In pre-European times there was 
no supreme ruler of the various islands which formed the later 
Tahitian kingdom, nor even of Tahiti itself. In Tahiti, at the time it 
was discovered by Europeans, there were three great autonomous 
political divisions: Teva in the south, Oropaa in the west, ^d A^a 
in the north. Among the chiefs of these divisions the high chief of 
Teva the individual of highest rank. But the majority of the early 

European visitors, from Wallis onwards, anchored at Matayai, in 
Aharoa; and, misled by the respect paid to its high chief by his own 
people, they believed him ‘king' of all Tahiti. 

The Aharoa division w as itself composed of six districts of which 
one, Te Porionuu, had at this time established its ascendancy over 
the rest. At about the time of the island’s discovery by Europeans 
there succeeded to the chieftainship of Porionuu, and so to the high- 
chieftainship of Aharoa, the chief Tu. During Cook’s four visits to 
Matavai, Tu received the respect and the presents^ thought due to 
him in his supposed capacity of king of Tahiti^ ThcM marks of 
European favour created for him both new opportunities and new 
dangers: he could gain new allies, but he was certain of making new 
enemies among the less favoured. Wars resulted. Tu's fortunes were 
various. When BUgh arrived in 17S8 he found the chief slowly re¬ 
covering from a succession of severe defeats; but the presence of the 
Bounty and the effects of Bligh’s gifts (which included two muskete) 
completely changed his pasilion^ He found new native al es an y 
(790, helped further by the mutineefs from the Bt^uniy^ he had de¬ 
feated all his enemies. (It was apparently during this ^ries o 
wars that( after catching a cold and coughing at nighty he had taken 
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the name Pomare (pQ meaning ‘night' and wnr'tf ^cough')( by which 
the heads of the family were subsequently known^) In tftoj To, or 
Pomare^ died and was succeeded by his son, as Pomare il. 

After the missionaries had settled at Matavai in 1797 the Pomare 
family had begun to receive help from Europeans on an increasing 
scale: gifts were showered on them j and to these they added the even 
more substantial proceeds of organized trade* The resulis were im¬ 
mediate: the pretensions of the Pomare chiefs and the resentment of 
their rivals alike increased. For some ysirs an uneasy peace was 
maintained. But in 1S08 a final attempt to destroy Pomare IPs grow- 
ing power was made, and in 1809 he was forced to retire to Mooreii, 
which remained his headquartersi for the whole of the For seven 
years desultory fighting continued- During this period of disorder 
Pomare alone was trusted by Europeans because heK more than any 
other chief, had perceived the advantages of treating them fairly. 
Aided by their advice and their muskets, he finally attained vktoiy 
in 1S15. What had been w^on by the arts of war was consolidated by 
those of peace. Pomure had become a Christian during the later 
stages of the urar; the general conversion of the people quickly 
followed his triumph. Churches and schools^ nrnsionary-inspired 
courts of law and missionary-advised experiments in large-scale 
trading all helped to pbee the nevr political order beyond depute. 
The old rivalries had not been destroyed^ but henceforth they found 
an outlet m efforts to control the government^ not to destroy the 
kingdom. After 1815 the Pomare family reigned supreme over 
Tahiti, Moorca and their dependent islands^ they had a shadowy 
suzerainty'' over the Tuamotu group; and they possessed alliances 
with the rulers of the neighbourkig islands of Raiatea and Huahine, 
in the Lec%vard group, 

Pomare 11 lived to enjoy his success for six years. He was suc¬ 
ceeded at his death in iSai by his infant son, as Pomare III, In 
1827 the boy king died, and his sister Aimata^ then a girl of thirteen, 
ascended the throne, to become Pomare 1V^ Queen Pomare, as she 
was popularly known, reigned for fifty years* Her son, Pomare V, 
who succeeded her in 1877, was induced to abdicate in 1880^ With 
hb death in 1891 the dynasty^ from the official point of victv^ came 
to an end, though a descendant of the Pomare family, unrecognized 
by the French, b etill regarded by the Tahi tians m the head of a royal 
house. 
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The Tahitiari Sphere of Infiaetice 

The Leeward islands, which had been discovered by Cook in 1769, 
Iwd always possessed close contacts isith Tahiti, Leeward islanders 
had assisted Pomare U in the war of iSoS-iS, and they had been 
among the small band of attentive pupils which had gathered round 
the missionaries in the critical years 1813-15, w^en Christian!^ was 
first obtaining converts, Bettvetn iStS and 182a European mission¬ 
aries settled in the four principal islands of the group. Events in 
Tahiti in the preceding years, and contact wHth those of their country¬ 
men who had listened to the missionaries, had made the people eager 
for teaching and for books; mass conversion followed quickly. F rom 
about 1820 to 1840 Tahiti and the three independent states of the 
Leeward islands—Huahinc, Raiatea and Tahaa, and Borabora—all 
progressed in similar fashion under missionary tutelage. But they 
remained independent of one another; the old personal alliances 
between most of their rulers did not harden into a political con¬ 
federation, When the French established a protectorate over Tahiti 
in 1842, hotvever, they believed that all the l^ewaid islands were 
included in the cession, 'I'heir claim was resisted by force. In 1S47 
a joint declaration was signed by Great Britain and France recog- 
niaiug their independence, and for another forty years the native 
governments remained in existence, conducting their own affairs, 
flying their own flags, and accepting as their principal advisers 
English Protestant mi^ionaries. But the protectorate and the native 
states were too close to one another for such divergent systems of 
government to function smoothly side by aide. Disaffected Tahitians 
sought refuge in the Leeward islands and Leeward islands intrigues 
wTcrc hatched in Tahiti. Finally, after Great Britain had agreed to 
the abrogation of the 1S47 convention, France annexed the group in 
iS38; and the whole of the Society islands thus became part of the 
French colony. 

The Tuamotu archipelago discovered piecemeal by European 
navigators over a period of more than two centuries. Several of its 
islands were seen by Quiroa in 1606. Others remained unknown until 
well after the establishment of the pearling industry in the nineteenth 
century. The Pomare family of Tabid, themselves of Tuamotu an¬ 
cestry on the father’s side, obtained a form of suzeramty over the 
group* which became known as tlie PauniiOtu (Submi^iv^ Islimds). 
In the reign of Pomare IV this began to be sjpoken of as ^ sovereignty * 
so that the French regarded the group as included within the pro- 
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tectorate of Tahiti in 1845. The islands were annexed, along with 
Tahiti, in 18S0' and at the request of the natives they ^ivere renamed 
the Tuamotu (Low) group. 

Tubuai and Raivat^ in the Austral group, which were also con¬ 
sidered by the French to form part of the dominions of Pomare, w^ere 
annexed at the same time. The other Austral islands, Rurutu, Rima- 
tani and HuU, were placed under French sovereignty a little later, 
while Rapa, over which a French protectorate had been declared in 
1867, was annexed in 18S1, 

Other liland Gfoupi 

In the comparatively remote Mangareva and Marquesas islands 
the establishment of European influence was largely unconnected 
with the course of events in Tahiti. 

The people of the Mangareva groups w'hich in 1834 became the 
headquarters in Polynesia of the Roman Catholic Society of Piepus, 
requested French protection m 1844. It was provisionally granted by 
a ’t'isiting naval officer, but the French government decided to take 
no further steps. As the years passed the missionaries:, who had at 
first been eager for French intervention^ wished increasingly to reuin 
their power. Periodic attempts at interference by French officials 
were firmly resisted. By 1870 this quarrel between the representa¬ 
tives of Church and State bad become so notorious that the French 
government decided upon an investigation. As a result of it the 
protectorate was formally confirmed in 1871, and the group wras 
annexed ten years later. 

The contact of the Marquesans with civiHzadon can be divided 
into two periodat that of the early European visits^ from 1595 to 1843; 
and that of the French occupation from 1842 onwards. 

The south-east islands of the group were diacovered by Mendana 
in i595t ^d named by him ' Las Marquess de Mendo^E^ after big 
friend the Viceroy of Peru. They were not seen again by Europeans 
for nearly two hundred years. In 1774 the group was again dis¬ 
covered by Cook. In 1791 the American trader Ingraham discovered 
Uapou^ Nukuhiva and tiahuka. In the same year Marehandj m the 
Solide of Lyons, took possession of Uapou for France; twentj'-two 
years later another American, Commodore Porter, arriving with 
prisses taken in the w ar with England, established a temporary' settle¬ 
ment on Nukuhiva and raised the American flag there. From 1790 
onwards, whaling and trading vessels visited the islands in consider¬ 
able numbers for refreshment; and belw'cen about 18j 2 and 1816 
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a nvimber of ships came for sandal^W. But regular commerce on 
any significant scale faUed to develop: relations between Europeai^ 
and the Marquesans remained precarious. The history of early 
misaionary efforts in the group is even le^ happy. The Undon 
Missionary Society left a man on Tahuata in 1797 * ® 

American ship found him there, stripped of all bis possessions and 
dressed in native clothing. Thirty-five years were to pass before the 
Society’s missionaries in Tahiti were convinced that the time had 
come to make another attempt to settle European teachers m the 
group. In 1838, four years after the re-establishment of the Pro¬ 
liant mission, Roman Catholics finally succeeded in settling ^cre, 
but for some time their presence achieved little bey ond the stimtikuon 

of further wars and intrigues. t, - *1*1. 

In 1S42 the islands were annexed to France by Du Petit -1 houars, 
then Admiral, acting on instructions from his home government. 
France hoped to find a base for her naval forces, a port at which 
her whalers and traders could obtain supplies, a site for a penal 
colony. But once again the Marquesas disappointed those who ^d 
formed high expectations in regard to them. The acquisition of Tahiti 
in the same year, however, supplied the first two needs; and the an¬ 
nexation of New Caledonia eleven years later supplied the third. 
Consequently, it was long expected that the French would abandon 
this unprofitable possession. Tivice during the first seventeen years 
the military forces of occupation tvere withdrawn; and until the re¬ 
organization of French administration in the Eastern Pacific after the 
formal annexation of Tahiti in iSSo, little progress was made m the 
establishment of law and order. Drunkenness, prostitution, murder, 
human sacrifice, cannibalism and Uiarfare thrived, despite all the 
efforts of the administration and the missionaries. Diseases spread 
and the population declined* 

After the establishment of a civil administration in iSSi conditions 
began to improve. But the introduction of opium about this 
intended for Chinese plantation labourers—further sapped the 
vitality of the people: its use was not officially suppressed untd 1K94. 

THE PEOPLE 

The population of French Oceania is of moderate size by Pacific 
standards, comprising less than 45,000 people according to the last 
census in tq^ti, with an average density of about 30 mhabitanta |^r 
sq. mile. The majority of the people are Polynesian or part-Poly- 
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nesian, fomuRg about S5, % of the total; about 10 % of the total are 
Chinese and about 3 % European and American. No detailed recent 
figures of sex and age distribution are available, but in 1931 the 
proportion of males to females was 54 % to 46 %, Males above the 
age of 14 years represented 35 % of the total population, females 
above the same age 28 %, while children of both sexes under 14 
years represented 37 %. 

Fopalatim C/iangt 

The total population of the colony has increased fairly steadily in 


the last forty years, as 

follows: 
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The proportion of the different elements in the population has 
varied in this period, though exact measurement of relative change 
is not possible owing to changes in the method of classification and 
to the absence of special categories for the offspring of mixed marri¬ 
ages. But it seems evident that the decline of the native population, 
which l^^a3 a marked feature of the nineteenth century, has been 
arrested in most of the island groups except perhaps the Marquesas, 

Taking the colony as a whole, the native population in 1911 appears 
to have been approximately 26.000. In 1931 it was 29,101, including 
777 other Polynesians from outside rhe area. By 1936 there was a 
native population of possibly 32,000. But these figures conceal the 
extent of miscegenation. Some of the Polynesians have an admixture 
of French or Chinese blood, while the majority of the people classed 
at one period as French were part-Polyncsian. In 1926, for instance, 
there were 870 (white) French, and in 1931, vrith no appreciable 
immigration in the interim, the numbers of 'French’ were given as 
5 , 23 o, Of these probably less than t,ooo were white. In the census 
of 1936 no complete separation of the ‘ French' was made; the figures 
for Pajvcic grouped together white French, mixed bloods and 
Polynesians. 'I’he effective tendency is thus to block any creation of 
a separate mLxed-hlood class. But in terms of Polynesian affinities 
the number of natives and part-natives may he put at about 33 400 
in 1931 and 37i3oo in 1936. 

Among Asiatics, the Indo-Chinese and Japanese had decreased 
to just over too in 1936. But the Chinese had bereased consider- 
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ablj% from 975 in the coJony in 1911 to about 4,000 In 1931 and to 
4,569 in 1936. 

Europeans and Asiatkx 

French influence and culture are dominant among the Europeans, 
and have spread to a considerable extent through the native popula¬ 
tion > especially in PapeetCj where there is a large admixture of French 
blood. But other European and American elements are also repre¬ 
sented^ and British firms have long played an important part in com- 
inerce- In the 1936 census there were 401 British and Americans in 
the area, and 209 others of white blood apart from the French- 

Of the Asiatics present in the colony, the few Japanese and Indo- 
Chine$e are mostly labourers employed at the phosphate works on 
the island of Makatea, ’^vhile the Chiitese are engaged In a variety of 
occupations, mainly in Tahiti. Penetration of Chinese through the 
economic Life of French Oceania is considerable, and increasing. But 
in terms of population they are not overrunning the colony to the 
extent sonxetimes depicted. Almost all are from the southern pro¬ 
vinces of China- Originally entering as labourers, they have gained 
their present position by their Industry' and frugality. In almost every 
island and atoll the locA. stores are kept by Chinese; and since they 
frequently act as moneylenders* or supply goods on credit, very many 
of the natives are heavily in debt to them. Chinese have also reclaimed 
swamp areas in Tahiti and Moorea and introduced rice cultivation 
into the colony. They also control the growing of vegetables for the 
Papeete market. Import business in the colony is largely in their 
hands, as w'ell as the small industries such as bakings butchering, 
laundry'W'ork and small restaurant keeping. I'here are mo hundred 
Chinese shops in Papeete alone dealing in general merchandise, as 
against three of four French. They maintain their own schools, dubs^ 
and philanthropic organizations. Chinese storekeepers pay higher 
licence fees for trading than Europeans do, and are subject to other 
special conditions. The offspring of Chinese families bom In the 
colony formerly had the pri^'ilege of obtaining French citizenship by 
means of a simple declaration, but by a recent decree they mu&t now 
observe the regular formalities of naturalization in precisely the same 
way as any adult foreigner^ Marriages between Chinese and Poly- 
ncsiarks are few^, but temporary alliances are formed, though not so 
commonly as often supposed. 
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Piklyntsians 

Iq physical appearance the nati^T people of French Oceania con¬ 
form to the recognised Polynesian type. They are tall, with light 
brown skin and dark wavy hair. They have regular features, well- 
moulded Umbs, broad faces and full lips (Plates 21,22). The languages 
are aU dialects of the Polynesian group, the most widespread being 
that of Tahiti. The majority of the people stUI tise only the vernacular- 
French is understood and spoken by a number of natives, espcdally 
in Tahiti, but it is not widespread. In culture the people follow a 
general pattern. In religion they are now all Christian, the ancient 
forms of ritual and belief having been abandoned for the greater part 
of a century. In their economic life they are largely self-supporting, 
with concentratiori on simple forms of agriculture and fishing, and 
in all the Islands the coconut is one of the staple items in their 
economy. (Further details are given for each island group later.) 

ADMINISTRATION 
C^trat Go^emm&il of the Cotimy 

The French Establishments in Oceania are administered by a 
Governor, assisted by a Privy Council consisting of eight official and 
nominated members. Economic and budgetary matters ate super¬ 
vised in the first instance by a represen^tivc body known as the 
Economic and Financial I>elegations. This consists of six nominated 
members: the Mayor of Papeete, the Presidents of the Chambers of 
Commerce and of Agriculture and the administrators of the Leeward 
group, the Gambler division and the Marquesas; and seven elected 
members—a municipal councillor of Papeete, a member each of the 
Chambers of Commerce and Agriculture, a member of the Municipal 
Commission of Uturoa, and a member of each of the district councils 
of Tahiti, Moorea and the Tuamotu group. By reason of the dis¬ 
persion of the islands and the difficulty of oommunicationfi, a per*- 
manent committee of five members w^as set up in 1938 by the Minister 
of Colonics from among this body to discuss supplementary ex¬ 
penditure after the closure of the session of the Economic and 
Financial Delegations each year. This committee is composed of 
members ordinarily resident in or near Papeete. 

The creation of the Economic and Financial Delegations was a 
reform introduced in 1932, to meet the growing need of the colony 
for expression of local opinion in public affairs. Since 1903, when a 
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P3fltc zj. Polynesian fiprariiiK (lah 

Th« man U lAMrini; the uttuel cnJka print kill; [licked up rxntnd h'n wnisi f<^^ work. 
His canoH? ii of ihc modem TahiiiAzi ^5-pe^ with nearly stf^ti^ht Btcm and outrlhTj^r Ooet 
aimni^ted to Ihe hull by fwa honing, of which the after one is slender and pliable^ The 
^ spear has poinu of iron rod or wire. 
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former General Council was suppressed, the only official channel for 
local views had been Uic Coiuif^ of Administration, a purely con¬ 
sultative body comprising sevc o members of whom four were officials 
and the others represented the municipality of Papeete and the 
Chambers of Commerce and of Agriculture, This was enlarged in 
1930 to twentj' members, but still gave no adequate voice in affairs to 
the non-official body. Even the reforms of 1932 have been criticized 
on the ground that the govcrrior of the colony still has centralized 
in his hands all the major powers, including those over fiscal and 
budgetary matters, w'hich in realit)' he arranges by an arbitrary act 
of authority, and that neither colonists nor natives have any truly 
representative and decisive voice in these fundamental concerns. 
The colony does not elect a Deputy to the French Chamber, but is 
represented on the Superior Colonial Council (Csarrif SupSriiar de 
la France d'Outremer) by a delegate elected for four years by all 
French clbzens of 21 years of age and over, who have been resident 
in the colony for six months. It appears to have been a practice to 
choose as delegate a Deputy, thus securing in effect some parlia- 
meiuary representation. 

The more detailed administration of the colony has suffered from 
difficulties of communication between the scattered island groups^ 
^ch major group, $uch as the Leeward islands, the Marquesas, and 
the Tuamom archipelago, is in charge of an adminiatrator, but in 
some cases at least the officials concerned have sometimes found it 
more convenient to reside in Tahiti and make periodic tours to their 
divisions. Representation of the central government has therefore 
tended to fall largely into the hands of the French gendarme living 
on each inland or major island of a group. 

Political Status of Polyttesians 

The position of the native Polynesians In the political and ad¬ 
ministrative system is in some respects anomalous. \Mieri m 1880 
Pomare V, ruler of Tahiti, ceded those island groups %vhich in theory 
at least formed part of fits kingdom, this gave to the inhabitants the 
status of French according to a somewhat complicated 

French rule, By the census of 1931 there were 16,998 such native 
French citizens out of a total of 29,101 natives, and out of a total of 
French citizens of all types^ including those of European blood. 
In the other bland groups the Polynesians have acquired only the 
Status of suhfccts of France, though they belong to the same phyricaJ 
and cultural stock, and have dose relations with their more privileged 
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Oceanic French citizens 
dtizens of metropolitan France, in 
mattcre of legislation and parliatnentacy government. But in practice 
^ey are governed by a aystem of lan-s codified from a mixture of 

kIIJ practices and French ci>’il 

VrJ k ^ "hiJe difieritig in detail from limt by which the 

are controlled under the authority of the goiemor, 
“ httle real freedom. A decree of 1932, modifying 

c!ih down conditions in which an Oceanic 

subject of France may become a French citben. 

Local Goz^tmment 

In gO'remment, agEin, thepe is considerable variation, Papeete 

K^mrolled by a municipal council, Oturoa in RaiatcahasamuniSal 
^ mmjssion. while elsmvhcre there are district councils. Onlv the 
^t*named is effectively representative. The degree of ctintrol 

® considerable extent. In 
^luti and the Manqu^ the poHcy of assimilation is-as early applied. 

nnf^ ^ chiefs received no adequate recognition and was 

officials; native con^ 

ederacies were crushed, and elaborate regulations were set up, often 
™ commuity of policy. In the Leeward Islands and the Tuamotu 
poup, on the other hand, a policy of more indirect rule was allowed to 

In die treated with more toleration. 

codified. In the Tuamotn and Mangareva groups alsoZ eWefs 
conn the functions of civil officials. The district 

over^nf r ? affairs, etc. have jurisdiction 

seven menihe«" between rabvw. Each council is composed of 
In rhrteo t ^ «S president is a minor administrative official 
In ffiosc isimtfe where the inhabitants are French citizens they elect 
ffieir onm distnct councils; in those where the inhabitants are s^jects 
of France the councils are appointed by the Governor of the colonT 

In many cases, however, the local French gendarme is the effective 
agent of government. wcnccovc 

Legai Syslem 

u of justice in the colony is directed by a Procureur de 

la Repubhque with the title of CAe/ dr< Sen icf judkl^ Magistrat^ 
^“tricts of the colony hold courts, traveliing from on^ 
island to another by schooner. At Papeete there is a Court of First 
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In&tAnce^ a Commercial Court and a High Court filling the roie of a 
Court of Appeal. The same sptem of law b in operation for Euro- 
pean&p Asiatics and natives. 

Lantl policy 

The land poliq^^ still leaves scope for adjustment to modem con- 
ditiona. In general the French government expropriated much vacant 
and rebel territory, though a great amount of the land is still in native 
hands. But there i& much litigation over land ownership, and the 
difliculty of obtaining a valid title to native land has Eer\'ed to deter 
settlement. Complaint is made that natives are often opposed to the 
sale or lease of lands not occupied by them, but it b not often realized 
that ancestral rights and sentiment account for thb to a large extent^ 
and the lack of a settled land policy on the part of the government has 
not clarified the situation. 

Soon after the French look possession of the islands an attempt at 
settling native titles waa made. Families claiming ownership vrere 
required to state the names and measurements of their lands; these 
were then published offieialiy, and if no objection was raised during 
the time prescribed by hw the claimants were adjudged the legal 
owners of the fteehold and future claims were barred. This setdemenl 
process is still by no means complete in many of the islands, but b 
being pursued by the topographic $crvice of the government. 

Lands w^hich have been sold at auction as the result of judicial pro¬ 
ceedings in the High Court acquire a title against w'hich no future 
attack may be made, and lands which have been in European owner¬ 
ship for a long periodp or w'hich have changed hands frequently by 
means of notarial deeds, without opposition, may be regarded as 
having a good tide. A Ministeria] Decree of 1932^ modified in 19341 
now* regulates all transactions in real estate throughout French 
Oceania, and by requiring the sanedon of the Governor of the colony 
operates as a safeguard to nadve interests. Building land in Tabid 
and Moorea, pardcularly^ may have a high price, but in the remoter 
islands the ^Tilue, if indeed it may be purchased at all, is generally 
governed in terms of its coconut capacity. Since thE economic de¬ 
pression p however, lands which have no residential potentialities have 
little market value, though the owners as a rule are very reluctant to 
selL Normally a native property has a number of owners, with 
undirided shares. 
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Firwice 

Fmancblly^ the colony has been on the whole self-supportLngp but 
a deficit of some 7 million francs ^“as incurred during the 19J1 de¬ 
pression and immediately afterw'ards; most of this was wnped out by 
a subvention from the French go^^emment In 1934 the colony was 
authorized to raise a loan of 15 million francs^ but this was not taken 
up because of the charges that would be incurred in interest and 
amortization. By *93 51 how'ever, the colony had begun again to build up 
its reserves j which amounted ini93S to 9 million francs. The budget in 
1939 comprised a total revenue and expenditure of 27,560^000 francs. 
The bnlt of the administrative rcA^rme b raised by import dutieSt and 
direct taxation is comparatively light. In 1939 the collections by the 
Customs service comprised a total of nearly 17 million francs, of 
which about 4! million w-as derived from the ncttoi de about the 
same amount from customs dudes, about 3 million from import taxes, 
and nearly z millions from taxes on the consumption of alcohol and 
tobacco, and ftom export taxes, respectively. These receipts were 
altogether about 5 million francs in excess of the estimate. 


SOCIAL SERVICES 

Social services are fairly well developed in Tahiti, but still im¬ 
perfect in many of the other Islands^ 

In general the islands are healthy, and there is no malaria. But the 
native people su^er to some extent from tuberculosis, and hlariasis 
occurs^ including that form of it known as elephantiasis^ The hlarja 
ia transmitted by mosquitoes, and it is therefore advisable to steep 
under a net Leprosy al$o occurs, though it is not very common. 
Poverty of communications has restricted the development of medical 
services, and the tendency has been to rely largely on a medical per¬ 
sonnel drawn from military Purees, and to concentrate the servicca 
primarily in Papeete, Ln Papeete there is a hospital and provision 
for maternity cases, and auxiliary hospitals are at Taravao (Tahiti), 
Uturoa (Raiatea) and Taiohae (Marquesas). A leper settlement at 
Orofara had in 1940 ninety-five patientSt including a number from 
Rapa, Other leper settlements have been founded in the Marquesas 
and at Reao in the Tuamotu groupn 

Education is compulsory throughout the colony. There are 
some government schools, but most of the instruction, which i$ 
all of the primary grade, is undertaken by religious schools, both 
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Catholic and Protestant, which receive assistance from government 
or municipal ftinds. There is also a Chinese school in Papeete, 
In 1935 there were eighty-seven primaT)' schools, vvilh about ito 
teachers and 7,200 scholar in the whole colony. Since then, partly 
owing to the growing population of school age, there has been some 

expansion. . , , - rrT, - 

Other government activities include an agncoltuml service, ttus, 
reconstituted in 1938, now comprises four stations, studying the 
cultivation of cinchona, rotenone plants, erabka coffee, potatoM, 
oranges, etc. In 1938 aUo a large programme of development in 
tbft demographic and economic field was set out by the governor 
and approved by the Economic and Fintnci^ Delegations; some 
progress was made in various sections of this in 1939, but it had to 
be virtually suspended on the outbreak of the w’ar. 


ECONOMICS 

There are no mineral resources yielding metals in the Establish¬ 
ments in Occanb, Though phosphates, produced from M^tea, and 
pearl shell, from the Tuamotu and Mangareva groups, are unpoi^t, 
the wealth of the colony, which is not very great, lies primarily m ite 
agricultural products. Industrial development in the colony is 
practically negligible, in spite of efforts made to establish factones to 
deal with cotton, sugar, and the by-products of coconut, and a few 
small shipyards which build for the local trade. One of the latest 
attempts is to found an industry for canning pineapples and extract¬ 
ing pineapple juice; this had a small but promising export m 1939. 


AcaiCtJLTL'RE 

Copra. 

Copra was by far the major item of ag^cultural production it* ^ 
nineteenth century, and still is the most important. It is prepared m 
most of the islands, a considerable proportion being due to the work 
of the natives themselves in their own plantations. The quantity pro¬ 
duced annually has practically doubled during the last tw^ty years, 
but the value of the eitport has not moved in parallel f^hion. owing 
first to eatcmal changes in the value of the franc, which i^ated t^ 
prices received, and later to the heavy fall in its pnee which began^m 
1930 and persisted till about 1935. It is noteworthy, howler, ^at 
during the depression there was a fairly steep use m production {sec 
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Fig, 29). This is to be attributed partiy to the tn^tudon of a special 
tax in the mother country (to wldch much of the export went) from 
which the proceeds were set aside to assist the industry ; and pardy, 
one may infers to the desire of native producers to maintain their 
incomes m the absence of alternative forms of production. Before 
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1934 about 20 % of the lotal copra export went to the United States, 
but the imposition by that country of a tax of 5 cents per lb. of oil 
contained in the raw material imported from foreign sources stopped 
the French Oceanic uade, Since 1934 practically all the copra of the 
colony has been taken by France, transported until the present war 
bv vessels of the Messageries Maritimes. Hindrances to further de¬ 
velopment of the copra indusuy have been want of adequate labour 
supply, pests such as the rhinoceros beetle and the rat,* and the high 
cost of freight abroad, Attempts have been made to improve the 
position of the industty by finding commercial uses for coconut fibre 
and for the sheila of the coconut, but they have not j-et been developed 
to any extent* 

Vamlla (Fig, 30) 

'Fhe growing of vanilla has been an importan t industry in the high 
islands of the colony in the present century, especially In Tahiti, the 
Marquesas, the Leeward Islands, and Rumtu in the Austral group. 
It was introduced by -Admiral Hamelin in 1846. A considerable and 
fairly steady increase In the price of the product has taken place since 
1934, and ^tween 1937 and 1939 the v-aluc of the export has taken 
second place to that of copra in the trade of the colony. Production 
is to a considerable eirtent In native hands, though there are a number 
of European plantations; most of the marketing of the crop is done 
by Chinese. For some years the quality of the product was poor owing 
to inefficient preparation, but in recent years official measures of 
control over the gathering and airing of It have done much to improve 
the position. Rather more than half the export goes to France, but 
ihc United States, Australia and until recently Germany also have 
taken considerable quantities* 

Cojffee 

In a number of the islands the cultivation of coffee has been under¬ 
taken on some scale, and hopes have been entertained that it would 
provnde an important article of export. For a time the industry was 
assisted by a special tax imposed on imports of all foreign coffee into 
the mother country, the results of the tax being distributed among 
the colonial planter. Between 1935 and 1938 tlie export of coffee 
from the colony rose from 16 to 75 response. The suppression 

of this fiscal help by France, however, led to the abandonment of 

• In iQ'ij iT VfM eatimaPed tliH mt doirifi^ reduced tii* cssennut crop by about 

% irt fforoc iflBJidi.. 
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numerous plantations, and the export of cofee fell to only aa tons in 
1939. The \>tLHeties cultivated are of hybrid origin, the dominating 
type being closer to arabica than to any other. They appear to be 
resistant to disease and very productive. Scarcity of good labour is 
one factor hindering development. 

Cotton 

At various times in the history of the colony attempts have been 
made to promote the gro%-ing of cotton, As early as iSat a cotton 
field had been started and machinery for a cotton industry imported 
into Aloorea by the Liondon I^ltssionary Society. There was some 
initial suc^sa, and native-grown thread was spun and carded. But 
the experiment then failed in the disturbed economic and social 
conditions. Later tests showed that both climate and soil were suited 
to cotton, and at times in the latter half of the nineteenth century 33 
much as 3,000 tons of cotton were produced in a year. But the in¬ 
dustry has not continued to develop, partly owing to insufficient 
labour, and the amount now produced is negligible. There are two 
ginning factories, at Papeete and at Uturoa on Raiatea, owned by the 
Soci£t£ Cotonniere Fran^ise, 

Sugar plantations have also failed to develop to any large extent. 
In iSiS the London Missionary Society sent out a skilled sugar 
planter, who began work on Moorea on land provided by Pomare, 
the native king. But the experiment was stopped, mainly owing to 
a lack of native labour and allc^y to a distrust by Pomare of its 
possible effects on the economic life of the people. Tn 1839, however, 
there vras at least one native plantation producing 5 tons of sugar a 
year, and total annual production in Tahiti and Moorea about this 
time was probably between 120 and 150 tons. Most of this sugar was 
obtained from the wild cane, which was cut by the Tahitians and 
brought to one or other of the small mills owned by European settlers. 
In later years the sugar industry tended to grow, but was practically 
killed by the more effective competition of Mauritius, Queensland 
and Fiji. In 1934, 304 tons of sugar were exported, and ayi tons in 
1935. ail to France. The export has since declined, A small amount 
of rum is manufactured locally-between 1935 and 1938 an average 
of 120 hectolitres were exported, but the average value was less than 
100,000 francs. 
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OUier Agriaiilurat Products 

Agricultural production of other types, apart from that of native 
foodst on a small scale. Cultivation of European cereals near the 
coast is prevented by the chinate, and at an altitude of ^^000—2,500 ft, 
in the interior of the larger islands, where it inight be possible, the^ 
is Lnsuffieient level ground. Rice grows wdl in Tahiti, b cnlti- 
\^ted to some extent by Chinese, but its development b restricted 
by the competition of unported rice from Burma and China. Mai^ 
is al so cultivated, especially by Chinese, and is of good c|^UElityi while 
many European vegetables are grown for the local marketp Some, 
such as beetroot, flourish, but the stock degenefates if replenished only 
from seed grown locally. The vine grows well, but the fruit is podr; 
no wine is made in the colony^ Oranges and other citrus fruits are 
cultivated, and a small quantity is exported. But the fears of the 
local fruit growers in the United States, Australia and New' Zealand» 
and relative lack of care in grading and packing the product have 
hampered development of these countries as export markets for dmis 
and impical fruite. Tobacco flouri$hes, but a crude native type alone 
is cultivated. Experiments in the growing of the castor-oil plant have 
showm that it has little commercial possibilides, and though those 
with sisal have been more promising there has been no development 
of the industry. 

Among native food stuffs, breadfruit, taro and trumioc take a 
prominent places 

Livestock 

There are about 3,000 horses in the colony, some running wild in 
the Marquesas, and about io,ooo cattle, mostly in Tahiti and the 
Marquesas. The cattle, which are crosaing;s of various strains, are 
utilized primarily for local consumption as beef. Apart from Papeete, 
where there is a daily herd of about forty head, there is no use made 
of their milk, and neither butter nor cheese is made. 'Fhere Me some 
sheep, but no serious attempt has been made to develop any industry 
in them j lack of refrigeration space for transport of mutton is one of 
several difficulties. Goats are numerous on the high islands, and in 
some cases have multiplied so greatly as to be an embarrassment to 
agriculture. Pigs are kept by most of the native families, but on a 
small scale, and for local consumption; the same is the case with 
fowls, chough turkeys are exported from some of the islands to 
Papeete. 
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Forest Produefs 

Despite the ikct that considerable areas of the Society islands are 
cowred in forest, there has been little de^ielopinent of the timber 
resources, A few small items such as hutgus, beeswax and bamboos 
are exported, but their value has tended to decrease in recent years. 

Labour 

It is obvious that one of the main difficulties in agriculture is 
shortage of labour, and its relath'e expense, (In 1936 the daily wage 
for agricultural work in Tahiti was to franca.) The importation of 
Chinese and Indo-Chinese labour has been attempted upon a small 
scale in some of the islands, but has failed to achieve the end desired, 
especially since, in the case of the Chinese, w'ork as labourers has 
soon been abandoned in favour of engaging in more lucrative petty 
trade, li has been estimated that less than a % of the total cultivable 
area in the colony is under crops, 


Pearl Fishing 

The pearl fishing industry, which is carried on in the lagoons of the 
Tuamotu and the Mangareva groups, was until recently of consider¬ 
able importance. It is open only to French citizens and subjects, and 
owing to threatened exhaustion by indiscriminate diving and the 
employment of machinery, it is now controlled by regulations, These 
prohibit the use of diving suits, lay down the minimum size of pearl 
oyster that may be taken, and establish a rotation of seasons for ex¬ 
ploitation of the various beds. Each lagoon is divided into three or 
four sections, only one section being thrown open each season, and 
in some cases the maximum amount of shell that may be extracted 
is fbted. These measures have taken effect to some extent, and the 
export of pearl shell, which was at a veiy low level from 1930 to 1934 
has tended to recover slightly (Fig. 30), But it is doubtful if the 
fisheries can for a long time regain the position they held earlier. The 
majority of the export during the last five years has gone to the United 
States, with France and occasionally Germanv and Britain taking the 
remainder. Most of the shell in the northern lagoons of the Tuamotu 
group is black-bordered, and this is not desired on the French market' 
that of the southern lagoons and of the Mangareva group lias a lighter 
border. The commercial importance of the fisheries lies almost w'holly 
in the production of pearl shell; pearls are infrequent and secured by 
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and their \-alue is small fay comparison. In 1935, for example, 
the value of pearls exported was only 59,000 francs against an export 
of shell of 723,000 francs, and this is a common proportion. 

Franrt 




QuAHtiticft tn mctriq t^mr Bawd ont (ij 
{2) Paafic hlaxli wanime «l. (S>dney, iw). 


Phosphate (Fig. zg) 

A most vaJuiible contribution to the trading economy of French 
Oceania was made by the dbeovery of phosphate on Makalea+ By 
19 J4 the average annual value of the export was in the region of 
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million francs, with a production of about 80,000 tons a yvar. 
Since then, though development was internipted by the depression, 
both output and value of the product hat'e tended to increase con¬ 
siderably, and over the period 1935-9 quantity exported has 
averaged nearly 140,000 tons per annum, with an average annual 
value of about 8J million francs. The majority of the export in recent 
yeare has gone to Japan. The growing demands of her agriculture 
stimulated production, though there was a set-back in 1938, when 
Japan imported only 90,600 tons of Makatea phosphate as against her 
import of 135,430 tons in 1937. Tins was attributed to the reper¬ 
cussions of the Sino-Japanese war, and also possibly to the intensi¬ 
fication of Japanese production in her Micronesian mandated islands. 
But the Japanese import of Makatea phosphate recovered to 136,760 
tons in 1939. Australia, New Zealand and Hawaii have also imported 
the product—in 1932 when Japan took 39,000 tons .Australia took 
26,000 tons. New Zealand 7,o<» tons and Hawaii 6,400 tons of phos¬ 
phate from the colony. But these countries normally offer a much 
smaller and more irregular market than Japan done to the 
Makatea product. 


Commerce 

The native inhabitants of the colony supply most of their own food 
requirements, but in the almost entire absence of any local manu¬ 
factures their demands for clothing, metal goods and other wares 
have to be satisfied from outside. The European section of the popu¬ 
lation imports nearly all that it requires, not only in textiles, metal 
goods and oil, but also timber, wines, and a variety of foods such as 
flour, biscuits, butter, sugar and preserved meat. Wines, some doth 
and some metal goods come from France; from the United States, 
on balance the principal supplier in value, come mineral oils, tools, 
machinery, timber and tobacco. Australia supplies primarily flour 
and other grain products; New Zealand supplies condensed milk, 
butter and preserved meat; China supplies rice, sugar, cotton and 
other textiles; and Great Britain coal and some manufactured goods. 

The Grotcih of Trade 

Tahiti and the Society islands generally first developed com¬ 
mercially about 1820. At this time Europeans began to settle in the 
islands as tradera. A number of the new settlera were members of 
missionary families or connected w-ith them by marriage. These 
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personal ties brought them together as a group in business as well as 
in social matters. 

With the coming of the French in 1842, this group did not lose 
its identity. Instead, it was drawn more closely together by the bonds 
of nationality. As Pacific trade increased, other traders settled in 
Tahiti, entered into commercial alliances w'ith the older settlers and 
often married Into their families. Though of various religions, the 
newcomers gave fcirly solid support to the English Protestant 
missionaries in their conflict with the French authorities, and in 
general they tended to cling together. Even about i860, after twenty 
years or more of French control, English families formed the major 
part of the unofficial Europe community in Tahiti and dominated 
much of its trade. 

But the beginnings of what in some respects was to become a rival 
group are also to be found at an early date. In 1829, J'“A. Mocren- 
hout, a Belgian, settled at Papeete. About seven years later he first 
stood forth as a champion of Roman Catholicism and then as an 
advocate of French intervention. Chiefs and settlers who were dis- 
satbflcd with the existing regime supported him, and after the 
establishment of a French protectorate they reaped their reward. 

All these traders had broadly similar interests. They collected 
pearl shell from the Tuamotu group; coconut oil from the Leeward 
islands, the Australs, Samoa, the Cook islands, the Tuamotu group 
and the Line islands; and sugar and oranges in Tahiti. Several of 
them experimented in stock raising—in Tahiti itself and in isolated 
islands such as Caroline and Easter island. There were other lesser 
branches of trade, such as that in the timber of the Cook group. But 
quite a new factor was introduced into the economic life of Tahiti 
with the arrival of William Stewart. Stewart was interested in the 
large-scale development of plantation agriculture. He obtained the 
promise of a large concession of land from the Commandant, M. de 
la Richcrie; returned to England to form the Tahiti Cotton and Coffee 
Plantation Company; and came back to Tahiti to establish in 1864 
or 1865 an immense plantation at Atimaono on the south coast of the 
island, with a branch establishment on Nukuhiva in the Marquesas. 
Stewart was given every encouragement. Chinese labourers ivere 
imported for the plantation. Within a few years the cotton of .^timaono 
was the principal export of the protectorate, and a beginning was also 
made in the cultivation of sugar cane. For the time Stewart was the 
most powerful man on the island. 

But when the price of cotton fell $oon after 1870 (and the funds of 
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the company seemed also to have been strained by other losses) 
Admaono closed down. The hopes which the French had entertained 
that Tahiti would soon establish itself as an important producer of 
tropical agricultural crops had been for a period destroyed. It was 
the first of a long senes of disappointments regarding the economic 
prospects of the island which the French were to encounter. 
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Thft coTTimfircc of the colony rtmained practically stadonarv for a 
long period about the close of the nineteenth century, when pro- 

duction 3vas primarily Ln the ‘monoculture* stage of oonccnmitian 
on copra groiving. But from about 1908^ when exports were a little 
over 3 million francs, a rapid increase set in, owing mainly to a rise 
in the price of copra, a rise in the price and the production of vanilla, 
and the development of phosphate in Makatea. .Vter the war of 
1914-18 the nominal value of the trade multiplied several times aa 
the fj^c depredated in value, exports amounting to 57 million franca 
and imports to 42 million franc* in 1934 (see Tabic above) The 
fibres remained in the vicinity of this level till 1929. after which they 
fell away rapidly during the economic depression. In recent years 
the trade has recovered again, by 1935 Uie cdonv had ‘turned the 
comer of the depression, and in 1939 exports'and imports had 
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attained record levels. Part of this increase, however, has been due 
to 3 renewed &il in the value of the franc relative to other ^trenoes 
in 1937, and since that date the considerable rise in the price of im¬ 
ported goods has not been offset to the same extent by prices in the 
«port field. The resulting disequUtbrium was by i 94 » a matter of 
concern to the colony. 

* 

Tratle Relations 

'I'he role of France in the trade of the colony has grown in im¬ 
portance in the last decade. As in the case of New C^edonia tlw 
more ‘natural* markets of the French Oceanic Establishments lie 
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in the countries around the Pacific basin, and until recent years 
France offered little incentive to the colony to divert this trade. Before 
1914 the greatest share in the trade of the colony went to the United 
States, France coming next in order as buyer and below .Australia 
and New Zealand as supplier. In the last decade, however, pa^y 
owing to the fall in the external value of the franc, and partly owing 
to tariff and other concessions, France has taken a much larger share 
of the trade. By 1930 exports to France had grown to 29 %, and this 
figure grew fairly steadily till in 1938 F™* took as much as 73 % 
of the colony's exports, mainly in the form of copra (of which she 
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was almost the sole redpient) and vanilla. Meanwhile the United 
States fell back as buyer, taking at times less than to % of the exports; 
in 1939 took 13 %» ^most wholly in vanilla. The place as second 
buyer from the colony was taken by }apan« who for the last five years 
or so absorbed most of the phosphate export. Australia, New Zealand 
and Great Britain take a small proportion of the exports; like China, 
w'hose^hare in the export trade is negligible, they are much larger 
suppliers than clients of the colony. As a supplier of goods to the 
colony, also, the interest of France has grown, and in the last decade 
she has prot-ided rather more than 25 % of the imports. Though on 
the whole the United States is still the largest Eource of supply, at 
times her position has been taken by France, as in 1939 ^Fig. 31), 
Trade between French Oceania and other French colonies is com- 
pamtivcly small, though recently Imports from them have shown a 
rising tendency, from nearly half a million francs in 1938 to over a 
million francs in 1939 million francs in the first three-quarters 

of 1940. Exports to the French colonies, on the other hand, have 
been less than half a million francs in value during the whole period. 
Inn ports from Japan are also relatively small, totalling about ij: 
millions of francs from 1937 to 1940, 

Entrepot Trade 

For some ycare the colony had a large entrepot trade, amounting 
in 193^ 3 * million francs, chiefly due to the import and reexport 

of liquors to the United States via Mexico, This ceased to be of im¬ 
portance in 1934^ flfter the repeal of the American prohibition laws. 

Tariffs 

Since 1928, the Fr<mch establishments in Oceania have belonged 
to the group of colonies with autonomous taiilft. fixed by the local 
authorities wi^ the approval of the Minister of Colonies. The sj'Stem 
comprises mainly import duties with preferences favouring French 
goods; export taxes on copra, vanilla, pearl shell and phosphates; 
and an octroi Je tner shared between the government and the munici¬ 
pality of Papeete. But the tariff is complex. As far as relations with 
France are concerned, copra and coffee were assisted for some years 
by a special duty levied on aimilar foreign imports into the mother 
country; the proceeds from this were then distributed in the fonn 
of a prime to the producers in the colony. 
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Currency and Credit 

The currency in the colony is French, supplemented by notes issued 
by the Bank of Lndo-China, a subsidiary of which plays the major 
role in the local banking sj'stem. An Agricultural Credit Bank (CoiMe 
AgricoU) was founded in 1863 to assist the development of the colony, 
and for many years was occupied with buying and sellmg of land, 
export of agricultural produce, and granting loans. But in 1936 this 
was liquidated, a lottery being issued to assist In the process, since 
the repercussions of the economic crisis did not allow the necessary 
financial obligations to be met from the budget. Since the end of 
1933 the system of agricultural cret^t in the colony had been re¬ 
organized by the government in association with ^e Bank of Indo- 
China, a combination of central and local funds being made available 
to producers through pgricvtliuTal associations. In i 934 i thir^'-four 
such associations had been created. The amount of capital made 
available for loans, however, was not large, and the calling in of sums 
due to the former Agricultural Credit Bank created a difficult situa¬ 
tion for many producers. It would appear that the adequate pro¬ 
vision of credit for agriculturalists, and the serious problem of the 
indebtedness of many of them to commercial establbhmcnts have not 
yet been solved- 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Sea C(wwfftnnifa/ionJ 

For the colony as a whole, the most important communications 
are by sea. Until recently the vessels of the Union Steam Ship 
Company called monthly at Papeete on the voyage bemeen New 
Zealand and San Francbco, and vessels of the Messagerica Mari tunes 
also called regularly on the voyage from New Caledonia to Europe, 
(See table on p. iz6 for shipping movements for the colony.) 

Regular communication between Papeete and the major Lsliut 
of the colony has been organized by the administration at various 
times, but the service has not been maintained and the poverty' o 
linkage has reacted on administrative, medical and economic e 
vclopment in the more distant groups. Occasionahcalls ^ ^ 

vessels of the Messagerics Maritimes at some of the tslan^, but 
practically aU traffic is left to cutters, launches and auxiliary schooners 
run by private enterprise and keeping no regular schedule. The 
majority of these craft are built in the colony. Notable among them 
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are the cutters of the Tuaitiotu grqup^ constructed by the natives 
themselves from local and Canadian timber and locally manned l in 
the first abc months of 1539 brought to Papeete 2,500 tona 

of copraj the product of co-operative agricukural societies in the 
group. 


Movement 0/ Shipping between Frfn^h Esiablis^hments 
in Ot^eania imd Foreign Connlriej^ *935“9 
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In 1^39 the' mercantile marine’ of the colony as a whole comprised 
lay craft, aggregating 1,991 tons. These comprised: a sailing craft, 
totalling 10 tons. boUt abroad; 33 sailing craft, totalling 353 tons 
(including i of 56 tons), built lo^ly; 10 steam or motor vessels, 
totalling 721 tons, built abroad; and 8z steam or motor vessels, 
totalling 906 tons (including 4 between 50 and 100 tons and i of 
120 tons), built locally. 

Roads 

The small size of most of the islands and the absence of large 
centres of population estcept Papeete has restricted the growth of 
land communications. There are no railways, with the exception of 
a narrorv-gauge light railway on Makatca. A good motor road, largely 
macadam but with a small section of bitumen surface, practically 
encircles the island of Tahiti. There are a large number of motor 
vehicles plying upon it. In the other islands, however, the road 
system, where ft exists, is mediocre. There arc roads on Moorea and 
on Raiatea suitable for motor transport, but other roada in the Lee¬ 
ward islands and the Austral islands arc of doubtful quality, Tn the 
Marquesas, the Mangare\a group and the Tuamotu group com¬ 
munication is available by horse-track or footpath only. 

Air OarniHunicatiojis 

There are no airfields in the colony. A base to accommodate 
seaplanes, mooted in 1935, has been partly established at Papeete; sea- 
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plane slips and oil stores said to have been laid down at Port 
Phaeton and in the Marquesas arc not yet in esistence. 

Signal Cominunkatiotis 

I'he telephone and telegraph system ia poorly developed. In 1937 
there were ay postal bureaux, 9 telegraph bureaux with 6 ^es of 
line, and 177 telephone instruments with 35 miles of line. The tele¬ 
phone service on Tahiti is controlled by a private company, that on 
Moorea is kepi up by subscription. 

In 1939 there were the foUowing W/T stations: one private and 
nine official short-wave stations; two private and four official long- 
stations. The main sites of these are at Papeete, Afareaitu 
(on Moorea), tiuiroa (on Raiatea) and Vaitape (on Boiabora); 
N'aitepaoa on Makatca in the Tuaniotu group; Rikitea in the Man- 
garev'a group; Atuona (on Hivaoa) and Taiohae (on Nukuhiva) in 
the Marquesas. 
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The Society islands, the most -westerly group in the French Establish- 
mentB in Oceania, and the most irnport 3 nti» lie between lat. i j 4 
and i7“53's, and long. 148“ 05' and ts+"43'w. They compi^ 
fourteen islands, di\-ided regionally by reference to the pre'.'^lmg 
trade winds into the Windward group (/iff du Vent, to the east), and 
the Leeward group (//« jobJ ^ to the west). The principal 

islands of the former are Tahiti and Mootea; of the latter. Huahine, 
Raiatea and Borabora (Fig. 32). General accounts of foe fostory, 
population, administration and economics of foe Society islands 
have been included in Chapter III. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRiVPHY 

It is most convenient to treat the physical geography of the atoa under 
the individual islands, but a few geoend observations will supplement 
what has already been said in Chapter til. 

Soundings show that the Society islands are not a continuous ndge 
rising far above the general level of the ocean floor and cap^d by a 
line of summit cones. The depths between Tahiti and Mehetia on 
foe one side, and between Tahiti and Huahine on the other, are almost 
as eteat as those of the open ocean, reaching down to about 2,o<» 
fathoms. The major islands consist fundamentally of high volcanic 
mountains surrounded by barrier reefs. The youngest volc^ ft;o>ild 
seem to be that of Mchctb, foe easternmost, while that of Tahiti m 
turn is younger and less eroded than that of Moorea which hes im¬ 
mediately to the west of it. Of foe minor islands Tapuaem^u m the 
Windward group consists of a low volcanic core aurrounded by coral 
flats, while Tetiaroa m foe Windward group and Mopih^. Feuua 
Ura and Motu One in the Leeward group are all of atoll formatiou. 

By their latitude the Society islands are within the limits oi the 
south-east trades, and at all times of the year the wind has a tendency 
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to blow fiom the e^t, often reraainmg for long periods between 
south-east and north-east. The regularity of the winds, however, is 
disturbed by the Tuamotu archipelago to the east, which by inter¬ 
cepting light, oool, easterly trade winds and raising the air temperature 
its vast expanse of shallow bgoons tends to induce the entry of 
winds from the south-west. In the hot season, from December to 
April, the trade winds become weak and the Society islands are subject 
to calms, variable winds and storms. Bcuveen December and March, 
in parricular. this part of the Pacific is liable to be traversed by 
cyclonic storms, usually moving in a south or south-east direciion, and 
accompanied by heavy ram. 
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The climate is hot and damp at a]l umeSp but on ac^unt of the 
Boutherly latitude the difference of temperature between the hotter 
the cooler months h fairly well marked^ especially ai night* 
Maximum temperatures during the day rarely exceed 94" F, in the 
hot season in February and March, and 89'’ F. in the cool season in 
July. Average maximum day temperature is about 85'^ F. The mean 
temperature at night is about 75'’ F. in the hot season, but it falls to 
70* F. and sometimes to 60" F, at night in the cool season. 

Rainfall is on the whole considerable, though there is apt to be 
marked variation according to altitude, and on different coasts of the 
island, Vegeration on the high islands La luxuriant and varied, 
but on the atolU it is less abundant, and the coconut palm is the 
dominsni fomi. 

























THE NATIVE PEOPLE 




Of the total population of the Society islands (nearly 31,000 in 1936) 
about tMTO-thirda inhabit the VVindtsard islands, principally Tahiti, 
and the remainder the Leeward islands. The majority are Poly¬ 
nesians, and since their character and way of life are essentially 
aimiJar throughout the area, a general description is appropriate here. 

The native people of the Society islands, especially of Tahiti, have 
become famous through the glowing accounts given of them by 
Europeans, from the days of the early navigators such as Bougain- 
viUe and Cook to those of recent UTiters and artists, among whom 
Robert Louis Stevenson and Paul Gauguin are perhaps the best 
known. ITirough their comparative accessibility to civiliaation and 
the picturesqueness of their natural surroundings they have come to 
symbolize the 'South Sea Islanders’ In their most romantic aspect. 
Though this popular view i$ exaggerated, they are in reality a good- 
looking, intelligent, polite and hospitable people, who have pre¬ 
served for the most part a fairly simple way of life despite the many 
foreign disturbing influences to w-hich they have been subjected, 
including a considerable amount of racial intermixture, especially in 
Tahiti. 

Physiml Type 

The Society Lslandei^ show enough variation in type to suggest 
heterogeneous origin * but lliese variations are not so distributed as 
to point to any significant differences l>etw&eni the people of different 
islands. Nor do they bear out ideas about differences between 
descendants of people in various social strata. 

The people as a whole arc tall, die average stature being 5 ft* 7 ui. 
(lyr-j cm.), that is* about the same as that of northern Europeans. 
There is fsreat s^ariadon in the head length and also in head breadth* 
But while extreme cephalic indices as low as 74 and as high as 97 
have been founds the majority of the people have indices bet^veen 80 
and 90^ with a mean of mwly 85. This and other head characters 
pl^e the Society islanders v'ery near to the lIawTiiian& in type. In 
contrast to their wide heads^ however, the Society^ blanders tend 10 
have unusually narrow faces. The hair is tminly straight or gendy 
waved* and in general is black or dark bro^vn. There are no blondes, 
but more dian 10 % of men and women have reddish bro^^Ti hair. 
The eyes are bro'^'n^ and usually dark^ and more than ihrec-r[uarters 
of the people have some development of the epicanlhic fold which 
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gives a Mongploidt sUntiiig appearance to the eye, though the effect 
h usually slight. The nose is usually straight in profile^ with the 
bridge of medium height, and b moderately thick, as are al^ the lips. 
Prognathism of the jaw is almost entirely absent. 

Language 

"[’he common language of all the Society islands is Tahitian, which 
b one of the major dialects or branches of Polynesian. Lite all 
Polynesian tongues, thb tends to be of a soft, melodious character, 
since no two consonantal sounds occur together, and cvciy syllable 
ends mth a vowel. 

Tahitian is marked by the absence of the ng and the k sounds, 
which arc common elscwhcsne in Polynesia, The former is represented 
by w and both by the glottal closure (*), the latter b not normally 
used in written Tahitian, but its position can often be seen by the 
double vowek a$ in the causative prefix faa or Am, which b ex¬ 
tremely common. Words such as/MAou, to renew' (from kati^ meaning 
^new'*), faaroo^ to listen or obey (from meaning “^to hear^), and 
the place name Faaa, should be written more correctly fa*ohm, 
/a*aro% Fa'aa, shoAving that there is a break in the voice. 

Tn vocabulary Tahitian b rich, but under the influence of European 
contact many old woTd;S have dropped out of use. Their place has 
been taken by modem expressions adapted to the new needs of the 
people. Many common words are of English origin, such as mom 
(money), raiti (rice)^ faraoa (fiour); while French terms such as 
volontaire^ aviott are increasingly used+ and names such as Paratatte 
(Britain),^ Marile (America), Tapone (Japan)^ Paiitifa (the Pacific) 
have recently gained a wide currency. All these terms are used as 
part of the ordinal^' speech^ Thus e mom rafti (meaning literally "ids 
money, big") b the expression for dear in price. 

Several small newspapers and journals are published m Papeete^ 
including a few in Tahitian. 

Cuhiae 

The Society islanders live primarily by agriculture and fbhing, 
using comparatively simple equipment (Plates 23, 24). They cultivate 
the native foodstuffs such as taro, breadfruit and bananas, and 
supply their need for cash mabily by the preparation of copra^ the 
cuitivaiion of vanilla, and sometimes by the sale of fish and fruit and 
the hire of their labour. Despite the growing emphasis on in- 
dividuaiism w^hich has accompanied the increasing external social 
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and econonuc contacts, the ties of vill^e and kinship utiity are stil! 
strong, and are demonstrated in such enterprises as the communal 
fish drives which occur particularly on the amaller islands such as 
Tahaa and Maupiti. 

Houses. Thfi hotises, m among ooconut palms and other useful trees, 
and grouped irregularly in villages, are of simple wood and thatch con¬ 
struction. They show three main types. Along the coasts of 
and Moorea especiallv, the floor is at ground level. On Maupiu and 
formerly jn the inland villages of the larger islands the floor » set on 






a low terrace of earth, stone or rubble enclosed in a dry stone wall. 
this was due prirnanly to the steep slope of the ground. In the 1-'^ 
ward islands generally the houses are built with the floor raised well 
off the ground on posts; on Raiatea and Borabora this floor platform 
is of separate construction from the house, while on Huahine it is 
lashed to the side poets of the house. On Huahine it has become in¬ 
creasingly popular to build these houses on piles over the watcT of 
the lagoon, since they are cooler and are freer from vemun there 
(Fig. 3 j). The dwelling houses are usually small, but some houses 
for public assemblies are very large, loo ft. or more in length; the 
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largest recorded^ m the early nmeteenth century, was jgyft. long. 
A common form of especially in the Leeward isbndsp had 

rounded or arched ends, but In the modem houses these haw usually 
been replaced by flat sloping ends. Cooking is done in small separate 
buildings. Most of the houses still are built with a frame of coconut 
or breadfruit wood, and thatched with coconut or pandanus leaves, 
Of \vith a species of ATtdropt^Qui grass. But European Influence has 
come Increasingly to the foie, ''rhe sides of the house, w'hich used to 
be open to the air, are now closed in with bamboo^ partitions are used:, 
and doors made of planks or bought as a piece of joinery now have 
replaced the former coconut matting. Simple wooden houses of 
European style are also built. 

N^iitw 6 ernft, Societ)^ islands craft used for fishing and travelling 
are of three main types. The simplest is the Ashing canoe found 
throughout the group, consisting of a one-piece dug-out hull and an 
outriggefp rarely rigged for sail, but paddled, or sometimes poled. 
There is practically no keel, but the bow is shaped to a cutw^ater and 
the stem is pointed. The second t>'pe is the Leeward islands sailing 
canoe, a light craft with much the same lines as the Ashing canoe, but 
with the hull usually built up; with sidestrakes, bow^and stem pieces 
lashed Avith smnet on to a dug-out. In addition to an outrigger 
these craft arc fitted with a balance pole or sailing spar, on which a 
member of the crew stands when the outrigger is to leeward. The 
third type is the native-buik cutter on w^hich imer-island voyages are 
made with passengers and cargo* 

Tn olden days the built-up craft were often large, up to 70 ft. or $0 
in length, and the Leeward islands had a special st>’le with a keeL 
With both these types the outrigger was sometimes discarded and 
two hulls were lashed together about 4 ft. apart ^ivith stout cross-bara 
10 form a double canoe, on which a deck w:as built. These twin craft 
were used for long voyages and in naval battles. 

The great extent of coral reefs and the large lagoons make 
the Society islands a favoured fishing locality^ and fish are taken by 
a variety of means—by trolling, by ordinary hook and line, by large 
seine nets, by casting nets, by spearing (Plate by trapping in 
weirs, and by poisoning with the fruit of the huiu {Barrifigloma) tree* 
Formerly fish vrere also dynamited, but this dangerous practice has 
now been forbidden by law. The fishing grounds, which arc w'dl 
known to the natives, vary' in quality, and the best are regarded as 
private property, where permission should be asked to fish, and a 
small amount of the catch given as payment for the priiiHlege. A good 
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iislimg ground has sometimes determined the site of a village, 33 at 
Maeva on Huahine, where a conquering chief chose this unattractive 
position for this reason, and made it a political, religious and trading 
centre for the north of the island. It is important to observe that in 
the Society islands as in the Tuamotu group, fish of certain species 
are poisonous in one locality but not in another, and local knowledge 
should therefore be obtained before eating them. 

The visitor will see rough weirs of stone in some of the lagoons or 
across the mouths of streams, especially at Maeva in the north of 
Huahine, (Duperrey in 1S29 noted such weirs on the north-east of 
Borabora, and they are still marked on the Admiralty chart, but 
w'ould seem 10 have long been abandoned*) The weir-traps at Maeva, 
which arc famous, are built of flat blocks of volcanic rock, rising in 
walls to a foot or so above high-tide lev'el, and are so constructed as 
to take advantage of the tidal flow, or the movement of the sea into 
the broad shallow salt lake when easterly winds arc blowing. The fish 
follow the walls into enclosures, in which they are secured by scoop- 
nets or spearing (Fig. 33). 

Political Organization, Like all Polynesian conunumties. the 
Society islands formcrlv had a well-developed political organiaation. 

In the old social order, before the Society islands came under 
European control, the people were composed of three closes: chiefs 
and their relatives, landed proprietors, and commoners without land. 
In speaking of the government of the community the metaphor of a 
ship was sometimes employed. The people and the country at large 
were referred to as the 'canoe*, the chief was the mast and the 
landed proprietors were the ‘rigging’. The organization and local 
government of the islands were more complex than that of most 
Polynesian communities. Each island was divided into a number of 
large districts, each wdth a chief and his landed proprietors, some of 
whom were important enough to be regarded as sub-chiefs. Bonds 
of kinship, service and tribute bound chief, landed proprietors and 
commoners together into a political unit which functioned^ for peace 
and war. Public councils met for open discussion of ^litical affairs 
and disputes and there were also inner councils of duets, for which 
at times human sacrifices tverc needed as an act of consecration. The 
title to land was and still is hereditary, being determined by the near¬ 
ness of genealogical nshtionship to former acknowledged owners. 
The visible token of ownership was the family marae, a temple or 
sacred ereciion of stone, where offerings were made to the family gods* 
In the present administrative system little account is taken of the 
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former organbation of chieftainship. The local chiefs of distrTCt3 and 
sub-districts to-day are nominees of the govemmcnt^ and are not 
holders of hereditary titles; they are kncTMn to the natives as 
a corruption of the English ^vord ^govemar^ 

Rjtligion, The Society islands people have been Christian for over 
a century. Their ancestors formerly worshipped a hienrrehy of an-* 
cestral spirits and superior gods^ among the chief of whom was Oro 
the god of war. Invocations and offerings, sometimes including 
human sacrifices or the heads of warriors killed in battle^ were made 
to these superior gods in temples. In some cases these temples were 
elaborate stone structures. In the Windward islands they were made 
by w'orldng and fitting small limestone and tuff blocks^ and small 
basalt stones; in the Leeward islands great slabs of limestone, 
trimmed square, set on end and placed edge to edge, virere used. The 
difFerenco is partly due to the rebtive abundance of the kinds of 
material in the two areas^ but partly also to two different local con- 
ventjons of stone ivorking. In alh the ruins of over aoo of these 
temples are knowTi in the Society islands to-day, and more of them 
probably lie buried in the forest. The largest in Tahiti, the mm'oe 
Mahaiatca at Papara, erected between 1766 and 176S for the heir to 
the chieftainship of Papara, was described by Captain Cook^ Sir 
Joseph Banks, and Captain James Wilson of the missionary vessel 
Duff shortly afterwards. Captain Wilson has left an engraving 
of it. It was an enormous pyramidal structure standing on a rect¬ 
angular base about zjo ft. long by 90 ft, widep tvith a summit 
about so ft, above ground level, reached by a fiight of ten steps. The 
interior of the pile was of mbbkr but the exterior was faced with large 
squared blocks of coral rock interspersed vrith layers of round river 
pebbles. The pyramid occupied one side of a court, the whole of 
which w-as availed around and paved with slabs of dressed rock. This 
particular temple w’as demolished about 1S65 and its stones were used 
for bridge building. The most famous temple of all, that of the god 
Oro at Opoa in Raiatea, was knoivn as Taputapuatea. Its platform, 
t4t ft. long and 14 ft. wide, faced with great coral slabs 5-10 ft. high* 
is BtiU sunding, though the human skulls and bones which littered 
it have been removed by Europeans. 

Despite thek Christianity, the people of the islands are apt still to 
retain some respect for and belief in the power of their past. They 
are often unwilling to set foot on a rumed temple site, and most of 
them firmly believe in, and fear, the ghosts of the dead, kno^^ as 
tup&pa^u, which am held to came illness and even death. 
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THE [WINDWARD GROUP 
TAHITI 

Tahiti (between lat 17’30' and 17” 50's 5 Inng. 1+9’f 5 ' and 
149® 40' w) is the largest and most important island of the Windward 
group, and of the Society islands as a ivhole* It is roughly of hour¬ 
glass shape, oriented north-wiesl and south-east, with a larger portion 
called Tahiti, or Tahiti Nui, and a smaller, called Takrapu peninsula, 
or Tahiti Iti; they are connected by the narrow isthmus of Taiavao. 
The long axis of the island measures about 35 miles, and the total 
land area is about 402 sq- miles. It U the administrative, social and 
commercial centre for the whole of French Oceania* 


pHTStCJVL Geographv 

Structure (Fig. 34) 

Tahiti is of volcanic formation, comprising the remains of two 
simple cones, without parasitic cones or irregular vents. The major 
cone, in spite of numerous deep radial valleys, is coraparativiely little 
altered from its original form, and from a little distance out to sea its 
character is very apparent (Fig, 3^1 25)* 

The centre of each portion of the island is rugged and mountainous, 
with a ring of peaks representing the walls of the ancient crater, but 
open to the north in a roughly semicircular amphitheatre. The highest 
summits are on Tahiti proper, Orohena ( 7 » 32 t f*-)* Taiarapu, 

Roniu (4,341 ft*). Other notable peaks on Tahiti are ,^orai (6,773 ^0 
and Le Diademe (4,362 ft,). These mountains ate of w^d, impressive 
aspect, with huge cliffs and narrow ridge crests, Lc Diademe, on one 
of the ridges leading up to Aorai, presents on the west a cliff 1,000 ft, 
high and a number of points which give it a resemblance to a crown 
(Plate 26), Much of this mountainous interior has not yet been fully 
explored. 

On the inner side the mountains drop abruptly to the immense 
crater floor, which itself has been dissected into a lower mass of hills, 
among which one, Ahitiicm (2,700 ft.), has been identified as the plug 
in the vent of the ancient volcano. On the seaward side the mountains 
show a continuous and feirly gentle slope towards the coast. In some 
districts the regularity of these outer slopes has been broken, and the 
angle of descent is less than usual. This is the case in Faaa, on the 
north-west of the island, where the result is due to a long lava flow* 



which has extended the whole comet of the isbnd farther into the 
ocean. In other casea, such aa in HItiaa, on the east, there are pre¬ 
cipitous rock waUs inland, due to earth tnovenients, HThe formation 
of the isthmus of Taravao, which is of little elevation, is due in the 
main to an abnormally long lava flow from the smaller cone, Taiarapu, 
meeting one of these down-faulted areas of Tahiti proper. 

The volcanic slopes end in cliffe almost all round the island, 
varying in height from under loo ft. to over ;oo ft They arc of 
marine origin, but in most pbces the sea no longer reaches their foot. 
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and th«y have now been reduced by weatheririig to steep slopes» with 
31 smooth surface of day and rubble^ in which hard rock is rarely 
evident- They are absent from short stretched in the district of Faaa 
and from the isthmus of Taravao. Behind Papeete the cliffs arc 
traceable only as banks 20^50 ft, high and are not always visible on 
the slopes. Around Port Phaeton they occur as red clay dopes 
JO-50 ft. high in a series of little rounded inland bays in the hills; 
here they bave been formed by subterranean drainage and landslides. 
But in the mote exposed areas of the south and east they become of 
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substantial size, Tciwanda the ^utb coast of Tahiti proper, after the 
Punaruu river is crossed^ they are about zoo ft. high, rising to over 
500 ft. in bare black rock at the south-west comer of the tskndt while 
they increase in height towards the aouth of Taiampu peninsula until 
they reach an elevation of about t|000 ft. Here the sunken reef off 
the shore has given them no protection from the sea. The same is the 
case on the north-cast coast, where the barrier reef is present ordy as 
a series of shoals, and where the waves beat violently against a shore 
of black rockSp with high vertical cliffs of basalt behind them. 
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Loteland Bell, In most placea these cliffs are separated ftom the 
sea by a belt of Aai land only a few feet above sea level and varying 
in width from a few yards to 1,000 yards or so (Plates 27, 31). The 
coastal flat, the major land of economic value in the Island, forms but 
a very small fraction of the whole. It is almost the only ares of culti¬ 
vation and settlement. In formation It is essentially detritus built on 
old coral reefs when the sea level was higher than at present, and tts 
surface is very even. This flat tends lo be of greatest width on the 
protected western side of the Island. The district of Faaa, in the north¬ 
west, is somewhat abnormal in that the true coastal flat is there largely 
replaced by a gently inclined low ejttension of the volcanic slope, 
undulating in character, mth a seashore of red mud on which fresh¬ 
water reeds grow out into the lagoon. The reason for this latter 
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abnormality is the presence of bands of soft clay, through which 
fresh water seeps and supphes theLr roots (Plate 

Ritter Valias, 'fhe mountain masses of Tahiti are cut by many 
radial vallej’^^ the larger of which are primarily deep gorges, rarely 
more than a mile wide, with steep sides marked by rocky huttresse^i few 
side valleys and many waterfalls (Plate 29). In the lower courses the 
valleys have a gentle gradient, but 33 they approach the central massif 
the gradient increases rapidly^ and the gorges end abmpily in amphi¬ 
theatres commonly surrounded on three sides by steep clijFTs several 
thousand feet high. Of these many valleys one of the most impressive 
b that of Punaruu on the west coa$t, an immense gash which cuts 
through the mountains and penetrates to the central amphitheatre. 
Between the valleys the ridges may be fiat-toppedp representing the 
original slopes of the bva floWp or they may be extremely sharp and 
rugged. At their mouths some of these valleys, as those of Piinamu, 
and La Rcme, near Papeete, arc flat-bottomed, probably due to the 
acdoD of their streams at constant level; the mouth of the latter, it 
has been suggested, may have once been a fresh-water lake. 

In each portion of the island the river system is simple. It radiates 
out from the central mountain mass, and the courses of the rivers 
tend to be short and comparatively straight. The change in the volume 
of the rivers according to the seasons is marked. During the rainy 
season doudbursts in the mountains are common, and in a few 
minutes a stream fairly clear and only knee-deep may rise several feet 
and become a raging torrent w'hich rolls along large boulders and 
excavates its banks rapidly. Flooding and erosion of the lower Icvets 
arc frequent at such times* 

Among the larger rivers are the Papenoo* on the north side, the 
most important in the island^ wdth its source near Orohena; the 
Punamu on the west side; and the Vaitcpiha, on the north-east of 
Taiarapu peninsula. The island is very tvcll watered; only in the Faaa 
district are streams infrequent. .Alluvial fens at the river mouths are 
common, and all the rivers which enter the sea near passes in the reef 
have beach-dams, which in many cases have caused the mouth of the 
river to shift (Plate 30). 

Liike Viii/jiria, The structure of Tahiti does not encourage the 
formation of lakes, but tow'ards the centre of the main portion, on 
the south slope of the principal concentration of peaks, lies the only 
one in die island, lake Vaihiria, at an altitude of 1,140 ft* and girdled 
round by impressive cliffs as much as 4,000 ft. high. This lake has 
been supposed to occupy the site of an ancient volcanic crater, but 
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in reality it o^ves its origin to sapping of decomposed lava or ash and 
landsliding of massive rocks from above. The lake is about half a 
mile long, 600 yd. broad and from 60 to too ft. deep. 

CiMtft 

Reef and Passes. A barrier reef encircles Tahiti at a dbtance of 
from I to 2 miles off the shore. For the most part this reef is awash 
or above water, bat in two major stretches on the south-east side of 
Taiarapu peninsula and on the north-cast side of Tahiti proper, it 
exists in sunken form, or as a line of shoals, at depths of 5 fathoms or 
so, and is particularly dangerous to shipping. Between the reef and 
the shore, except for a short stretch off the Faea district of Tahiti 
proper, there are narrow deep channels and basins inside the reef, 
offering many harbours. 

Access to these harbours is obtained by numerous about 

forty in all, which cut the reef at fairly regular intervals aU round the 
island (Pbte 31}, Most of them, though narrow, are deep, and 
navigable for large vessels, though some demand local knowledge. 
Among the most important are Papeete pass and Taunoa pass on the 
north-west, leading to the port of Papeete; Raudrare pass on the 
south (the best in Tahiti), leading to fapeuriri bay and Port Ataiti; 
Tapueraha pass, to the south-west of the isthmus of Taravao, leading 
to Port Phaeton; a pass on the north side of Taiarapu, leading to 
Tautira bay; and Faone pass, leading to Port Vaitoarc (sec pp, 145-7). 
Others are also mentioned below, 

Coasta/ Peaittres. The coasdbe of Tahiti is not greatly indented. 
'Fhe only two major recessions are those which bound the isthmus of 
Taravao, the wide Taravao bay on the north side and the narrower 
more complicated inlet which ends in Port Phaeton on the south.* 
Prominent capes arc also few. Fou r of the most prominent are Venus 
point, at the extreme north of the bland, of alluvial formation; 
Tahara point (Plate 32), near by, projecting into Matavai bay, 
made of soft ash rock capped by red day; Tataa point, the most 
tvcstcrly extreme of the bland, of similar formation to Tahara point; 
and Tautira point, on the north-east of Tabrapu peninsula, of alluvial 
material. 

A most marked feature of the coastline are the cliffs described 
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cArlicr^ standing b^ck ffom tht share in most stretches^ but reaching 
down to the sea espeeiaJly at the south-east end of the island, and on 
the north-east side. WTiere the cliffs do not reach the sea little bays 
fringed with coral reef or with sandy beaches are common. 

There are few islets round the Tahiti coast. Those that exist, such 
as Motu Au, near Venus point, Motu Uta, in Papeete harbour, and 
Nansouty islet, near Hitiaat are all of coral formation. 

Coastal erosion is a common phenomenon, to be seen in the clLffing 
of shoTcap the undermining of trees, and the removal by the sea of 
beaches which seemed to afford protection to the land. The action 
of the sea on the coast is modified by wo factors. I’he tidal range is 
smalh from 16 in. at springs to 6 in. at neaps. But s^ariations of level 
in the lagoons are common, due to water thrown over the edge of the 
reef. In times of heav7 surf, produced by distant storms rather than 
by local winds, the lagoon water may in places rise several feet above 
its normal level, and give rise to bores m the mouths of streams. The 
lagoon is then distiirbed by powerful currents, which stir up the sand 
from the bottom, even at considerable depths. 

A brief running description of the coast will be useful, considering 
it in two major sections: the leeward coast, on the w'est and south; 
and the windward coast, on the east and north (anchorages and 
harbours are dealt iwith in a following section). 

i. The Leez&ird Co<isl- Venus point, on the extreme north of the 
islandp is a long low* stretch of land extending for about a mile from 
the foot of the mountains, forming a plain completely wooded with 
coconut palms and intersected by a river which runs through the 
Tuauru valley* On the point, which is marked by a lighthouse, is a 
tamarind tree, sometimes said incorrectly to have been planted by 
Captain Cook on his first voyage in 1 769, to mark the spot where the 
transit of Venus was observed. Near by b a stone with a meridian 
line cut across itp reported (also incorreedy) to have been set in the 
ground by him. To the south-west of Venus point the north-w^est 
coast shows a succession of bays, often with sandy beaches; that 
of Arue is of black sand. A fairly narrow coastal flat, at times 
swampy, has low clifis and hill slopes behind. Beyond Papeete 
harbour, bounded on the north by the low curving conal beach of 
Fareute point, the coastal fiat broadens into a gentle slope* with un- 
dulationSf in the di$trict of Fsaa. The most westerly extreme of the 
island, Tataa point, is a small low cape, with a cliff at its end about 
20 ft. high, projecting into Faaa lagoon. 

To the south of this point the barrier reef begins to close in to the 
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shore* until at Punaavia gap, opposite the mouth of the PUnamu river, 
the shoreline ia open to the ocean. In this vicinity the benches are of 
a mixiurt: of black sand and ooral debris, and the coastal flat k narrow, 
with some swampy ground at the base of the clifTs. About 5 miles lo 
the south there is another break in die reef at Paea gap. opposite the 
month of the AvelUmarked Orofere valley^ About 4 miles farther to 
the south is Maraa point, low and wooded, projecting about 300 yd. 
from the foot of the mountains, w^hich here fall tow^ds the sea from 
ele% ations beiw^een 300 and 600 ft. At this point the coast makes a 
marked turn to the eastwards, and the aspect of the countiy changes^ 
becoming more humid, with denser vegetadon. Here are the districts 
of Papara, Maiaiea and Papeari, the richest of the island, with more 
extensive coastal flats, up to 1.000 yd. wide and several miles Jong. 
Small rivers, among which the T^aruu and the Vaihlria are im¬ 
portant, arc especially numerous^ some being utilbed by the natives 
as drainage for their agricultural areas, which are here ofen swampy. 

The isthmus of Tara van. sheltering the deep inlet of Port PJiactQn 
on its south-west side, is a low^ plateau, with an elevation of about 
too ft. Beyond it. the southern side of Taiarapu peninsula shows a 
succession of low points along the shore, with a narrow coastal belt, 
and high mountains cut by deep valleys, at the back. This persists till 
Fareara point, the south-easterly extremity of the peninsula, b 
reached. 

2, Tht WindtEofd Coast, From Fateani point northwards for about 
5 miles there are sunken rcefi off the coast, w hich is here characierbed 
by mountains falling to the sea in high precipitous cliffs, on w hich the 
surf breaks heavily. As the coast continues, how'cvcr, it begins to be 
fronted by a narrow belt of low ground, and the wooded Taudra 
point b low, being formed of deposits from the Vaitepiha river. This 
river b the largest in the penin$ub, and one of the more important in 
the island. Taudra bay* adjoining the point to the west, has a sandy 
beach on its eastern and south-eastern shore. For about 5 miles to 
the westward there is a succession of low wooded points, a rather 
narrow coastal lowland, and mountains with steep cliffs and many 
cascades at the bach. As the coast continues the mountains descend 
in gentle slopes towards the isthmus of Taravao. Vi'hile sdU fronting 
the sea in perpendicular cliffs with coastal lowland 200 yd* or $0 wide 
at their foot. 

North of the bthmus, for about 6 miles to Hitiaa, the mountains 
are rugged^ broken by ravines, densely wooded, and clq$e to the coast. 
Around Ilitiaa the coastal flat is fairly wide for a stretch of about 
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I mile, after which the mountains close in again, and the shore be¬ 
comes smooth and forbiddingi with vertical basalt cliffs, ciU the 
country opens out again once more at the wide Papenoo valley. 
Reyond this again stretches a sandy beach ahout 4 miles long, with 
aline of high sandhills behind, clothed in palms and other vegetation, 
until V^enus point is reached ^:ain. 

AnchoT^g^s and liarbouTS 

The many bays, natural basins and channels inside the barrier reef 
provide more than thirty anchorages for large vessels. Some of the 
best of th«ae have been dignified by the title of ' ports % but for the 
most part they arc no more than harbours, without facilities, and 
handle lilUe in the way of trade. With the exception of Papeete. Ae 
only true port of any sisc in the island, they arc therefore dealt with 
under this head. Only the more important are mentioned here. 

The most important harbour (aside from Papeete) is Port Phaeton, 
at the bead of an Inlet on the south side of 1 ara'i'ao isthmus. T his 
inlet is accessible by three passes, Matu pass, which is deep and 
clear, but sharply angled, leputo pass, which is good for large VBsds 
only in fine weather, and Tapueraha pass, which is narrowed by shoals 
but which is the most convenient. Anchorage is available in 5-11 
fathoms, on mud bottom* The shores of the harbour are indented by 
small bays blocked with coral, but landing may be made at the head 
of the inlet at a stone jetty, 'fhere is a road which joins the mam road 
round the island, and there is telephone connexion with Papeete. Port 
Phaeton has possibilities as a seaplane bast. 

On the north-west coast of the isUnd useful anchorage is given by 
Matavai bay and Taunoa harbour. Mataval bay, a resort of c^ly 
European vessels visiting Tahiti* is fairly open to the sea, it gives 
good shelter in winds from south-west through south to north-east, 
but is dangerous in north-westerly and westerly winds. Anchorage 
b to be found in 8-16 fathoms on sand. Taunoa harbour is ^i^eted 
by Taunoa pass, w*hich is ahout 300 yd. wide, and is much used by 
sailing vessels entering Papeete harbour, since the winds art- more 
regular than in Papeete pass. The harbour, which offers deep 
anchorage on black sand, gives good shelter from easterly winds, but 
is exposed to swell, and in north-tvestcrly winds it is dangerous. 

On the south side of Tahiti there are several good harboum, Mme 
almost completely reef-enclosed. Alimaono basin, near the vdlagfi 
of that name, may he entered cither by Teavera pass, which is 
but has depths of only 13 ft. on the bar, or by .Alfa pass, which 
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narrows to an effective width of oniy about 100 yd. but is deep, with 
neefa steep-to within this space. The basin gives imchorage in 3-i6 
fathoms^ A little distance to the east is Papeuriri bay, entered through 
Rautirare pass^ which is about 400 yd. wide, clear^ deep and practic¬ 
able at all times. The bay Itself has anchorage In 8-13 fathoms, on 
black sandT is clear of dangct^i and Is lined with a sandy beach. Bu t 
it is not $heltered from the south, and with wind and sea from this 
direction vessels may have to seek shelter in adjacent channels. 
Farther to the east is Papeari harbour, entered by Temarauii pass, 
about 200 yd. wide, and giving anchorage in 13-19 fathoms, on mud. 
Betw'een Papeuriri bay and Papeari harbour is the reef-bound basin 
of Port Ataiti, entered from the bay by the very narrow and mther 
shallow- Otiaroa channel, or from the harbour by the wider an d deeper 
^lutuoini channel. Anchorage in the basin may be found in 
fathonwi, on mud. 

On the w^est side of Taiarapu^ south of Port Phaeton, there are at 
least three good harbours. Pon Vairao, a large basin entered by a 
channel from Tapueraha pass, offers anchorage almost anytvberCp in 
S—16 fathoms, on mud. Port du Beaumanoir and Port Vaiau^ farther 
to the south-east, may both be entered by either Vaiau pass or Tuta- 
taroa pass, but the former demands lo^ knowiedge for navigation 
and the latterp about 200 yd- wide, is better. Port du Beaumanoir, a 
large basing has anchorage in 13-22 fathoms^, on sand and mud, while 
Port Vaiau, a fair harbour, has anchorage in 16 fathoms, on mud. 

On the east side of Taiarapu peninsula, anchorages, where they 
exist, are of indifferent quality. On the north side of the peninsula 
they are better, though apt to be exposed to northerly and easterly 
winds. One of the best is Tautira bay, used several times by Captain 
Cook. It is reached through a gap in the reef about half a mile wide^ 
with deep wiiterp and being sheltered by Tautira point it gives pro¬ 
tection from winds from north-east through south to west-north-west* 
It has anchorage in ftj fathoms, on sand, and landing may be made on 
a sandy beach. It is dangerous, however* in northerly and north¬ 
westerly winds. Adjacent to Tautira bay and reached from it by a 
channel is Port Pihaa, a deep basin with anchorage in 16-19 fathoma, ou 
sand and mud. Port Pucu^ at a little distance, a basin of about 500 yd. 
extent, is best entered from Taharoa pass, which is about 800 yd. 
wide; it gives anchorage in 13--25 fathoms. Both this and die wide 
expanse of Tmvao bay, adjoining it, arc exposed to northerly and 
easterly winds, and the cniiy to the bay, by any one of four passes, 
demands local knowledge. 
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The ea^t side of Tahiti proper offens eeveral useful anchorageSn 
The best would seera to be Port Vaitoare, entered by Papeivi. %^aihi 
or Faone passes. This harboixr ts clear of daogers and anchora^ may 
be had in 19-^7 fathoms on sand and mud. Port Temaloe, an an¬ 
chorage about 2 miles long by 400 yd. wide, is entered by Faatautia 
pass from the sonthj it has anchorage in 13-22 fathoms, on mud. 
Bougainville anchorage fPort HitLaa) lies inside Boudeuse pass; it is 
fairly sheltered, but b encumbered by coral heads. 

On the north-east side of Tahiti a Une of shoals renders the basins 
inside them dangerous except to craft with knowledge of the condi¬ 
tions, At the extreme north of the island, however. Port Motuau 
has anchorage up to 32 fathomSp on sand, and b useful as giving tern- 
porar)' shelter when strong westerly or south-westerly winds make 
Mata\"ai bay and Papeete pass impracticable. It has its name from 
the small wooded blct about a mile cast of Venus point, and the 
entrance is a gap in the reefs beuvecn them« 

Climate 

Owing to the great height of Tahiti there are important differences 
in both temperature and rainfall in closely adjacent regions. But 
exact records arc scarce, and are mainly from two meteorological 
stations, at Papeete on the dry leeward side of the islandi and at Motuini 
in the Pape^i district of the south coasts both are at sea level. 

The range of pressure for Papeete is very small, varying from a 
mean of i,Ott mb. in February to .\pril to ipOi5 from August 
to October. 

Winds are in general those described for the group as a Tvhole^ but 
are moditied along the coast by the high mountains and by the action 
of the land and sea breezes. Prevailing winds along the coast are from 
east-north-east to east-$outh^ast. When from east-south-east the 
winds divide on teaching Tabrapu peninsula^ and a calm is left 
between Venus point and Maraa point. When from the east or east- 
north-east, they strike the north-east coast of Taiarapu, leaving the 
south-weat coast of the peninsula in calm, while a breeze crosses the 
isthmus of Taravao and blows along the south coast of Tahiti. Off 
Papeete^ as the wind hauls to the northwards the line of demarcation 
bctwMn breeze and calm beginning at V^enus point swings in tow'ards 
the land; the breeze blows along the coast as far as Fareute point, 
leaving the roadstead of Papeete in calm. At Papeete the land brecKe 
usually begins at about aooo hr, and continues till 0700 hr^; the sea 
breeze usually sets in about 0900 hr, and blows from the north-west. 
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dying away about 1700 br. The island is liable to be traversed by 
cyclonic storms in the season from December to March, though it is 
unusual for it to experience more than one in a year. 

'fhe general set of the currents along the north coast of Tahiti is 
noith-westtvard, and along the south coast it is south-eastward. But 
with westerly winds the set of the current is often reversed. The 
general rate in line weather is only about i knoL 
Temperatures are high, with no great range, being probably never 
below 59“ F, or above 95® F. In five years’ observations at Papeete 
the extremes were fii and 93® F, Mean monthly temperatures range 
from about 76® F. in July and August to 84® F. in February and 
March- 

Humidity at sea level is considerable, and the mountains are often 
cnvelofKd in cloud. 

On the u-hole the leeward (that is, die north and norlh-weat) parts 
of the island are: the driest; the w^t coast is rather wetter, and the 
south and east coasts are much wetter still. Precipitation in the 
mountains has never been measured but is probably heavier than that 
on the coast# At Papeete mean annual rainfall over five years Avaa 
jz -2 this figure may be somewhat higher than a longer 

average would pvc. A mean of 55-5 inn b sometimes given. Variation 
from year to year is considerable; whereas at Papeete in 1923, 77*6 in¬ 
fell, precipitation there was lao in. for twelve months in 1925-^# 
The greatest fall appears to take place in the period Decsember to 
March, the least in July and August. In one w'eek at Papeete in 
1925^ (30 December to 4 January) 30 in. of rain fell But the average 
number of days with rain seems to be in the region of 130^ 

At Motuini^ on the eastern part of the south coast, in the Papeari 
district, rainfall appears to be roughly one-third as much again as 
at Papeete, ITie average annual rainfall in Papeari in the period 
1922-31 was 106-7 in. This district gets the advantage of the moisture- 
laden %vinds which cro^ the low' narrow isthmus of Tanavao, 

Water Supply. Water of good quality is plentiful in Tahiti from the 
many streams. There is a considerable amount of subterTanean 
drainage also. 

Soil 

The soils of Tahiti are on the whole shallow^ and not thoroughly 
decomposed. They are formed of disintegrated lavas and volcanic 
muds, mixed along the coastal flats with coral and shell debris. Apart 
from tracts long cultivated they seem to be comparatively poor in 
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decomposed orgMic material. In colour they vairy from light yellow 
or yellow'-rcd to deep red and even black. On the higher dopes and 
ridges they are generally paler than in the lower regions, and are of 
a coarse consistcncy^ while in the valley bottoms, though scanty^ they 
arc dark and fine, 

V^€tatiott 

Vegetation is luvuriant over the whole of the islandt with the ex¬ 
ception of the rocky ce^s and cliffs. Broadly speaking, there are 
three mailt fomaatjons; on the coastal flats and the valley mouth 
floors, on the exposed slopes and ridges, and in the depths of the 
valleys. 

On the coastal flats coconut, pandanus, BarriFigtomtiy banyan, 
The^p€sia populnea are common, and Calophytlum as small trees. A 
type of ^flame-tree^ {Erythrina), Hemandia m'igera, and Cordila sub^ 
cordiitii %vere formcriy oommon^ and used for domestic purposes^ but 
arc now scarce. On the shore the goat’s-foot convolvulus {Jpamoea 
pes-caprae) enseps over the sand and hibiscus thickets stand in muddy 
waters in same areas. Mangroves are absent, though a reed grows 
out into the bgoon off the coast of Faaa. As the soil improves culti¬ 
vated crops arc founds yam, sweet potato^ taro, banana^ and some 
Polynesian arrowroot. There are many fruit trees and shade trees 
(including the tamarind, Malay nose-apple and other imported 
varieties), and around Papeete especially there are many exotic 
ornamental shrubs. 

'fhe vegetation of the mountain slopes is generally of the thicket 
or brush type^ and often well-nigh impenetrable. On the lower slopes 
there are thickets of Ian tana or gua™, of ^ sensitive plant" or the fern 
GUichettia Imtaris, the ^viry dJmbing stems of which interlace in 
a dense growth up to 10 ft. or so m height^ through which a way must 
be beaten or cut. This fern grows up to 5,00a ft.; in parts it i$ being 
driven out by the "yellow elder', a shrub introduced from eastern 
tropical America. Above 5,000 ft. the growth is mainly of clubmoss 
{Lycop&dium) and femSi with some bushes, but little is kno^vn of the 
higher flora. 

In the valleys there are many types of trees, fema, parasites and 
orchids. Hibiscusi Tahitian chestnut {Inocarpui ednih)^ dtrus trees (in 
the lower reaches) and mountain banana {Musa fehi) are common. 
This last, known to the people as fei and used by them for its fruit, 
grows bewcen 1^500 and 2,500 ft- in the drier areas, but down to 
too ft+ in the w'etler sectors. In gencral+ distribution of the mountain 
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flora is determined more by humidity than by temperature; oxk the 
ea3i coasts mountaio t^^pes descend the slopes much lower than on 
the drier side^ 

In all there are about 500 species of ^^ascuLir plants in Tahitip many 
of them introduced either by the PolyDesians or by Etjropeans. 


Social and Economic Conditions 

The population of Tahiti in 1936 was 19,0^9. Complete figures of 
distributicn of the various racial and national elements in the popula¬ 
tion at this date are not obtainablet but there were 3,369 Chinese^ In 
1931, when the total population was 16,781* the proportions w'ere 
about 50% Tahitian* 30 % European French (as distinct from the 
Oceanic native French citizens), 18 % Chinese, with a few hundred 
British, Americans and others^ But a large number of those dossed 
as European French, as also a fair proportion of the nativ-ts* w^uld 
seem to be of mixed French and Polynesian blood; there is also a 
small degree of inteitnixiure with Chinese. The extent of this mis- 
ccgenaritm, however, is not revealed by the census figures. The 
interior of the island is mostly uninhabited, and settlement is 
practically confined to the fertile Coastal belt, along which villages arc 
ranged in scattered alignment, joined by the coastal road (Fig. 35). 
The one community of any size is Papeete, the only to\m properly 
so-called in the $outh-eastcrn Pacific. 

Tahiti is the admin istmtiw focus for the whole of the French 
EstablL^hments in Oceania, Papeete being the centre of government 
and the residence of all the principal officials. The island is divided 
into eighteen districts apart from Papeete* each under the control 
of a French gendarme, or agmi special. Papeete itself is a munici¬ 
pality, its affairs being controlled by a mayor and fifteen councillors, 
who are elected every six years. 

Agriculture is the main occupation of the people, copra and vanilla 
being the t^vo most important export crops. (Statistics ate included 
in the general figures for the colony,) The export of oranges and 
other tropical fruits to bfew Zealand was of some importance until 
it was restricted by high duties placed on foreign fmits imported into 
that country. Before the war there vrtis some export of dried fruit 
especially bananas* to France. Bananas, limes, orange?^ guava^^ 
mangoes, avocado pears, melons and passion fruit are plentiful, and 
tobacco 13 grown for local consumption. Rice has been introduced 
by the Chinese and swamp lands have been cleared for rice fields. 
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The output is small and is all consumed in the colony. The Chinese 
also produce much of the vegetables for the Papeete market. Pigs, 
fowls, ducks and occasional turkeys are reared, while cattle have 
become increasingly important, there being estiinated to be from 
6,000 to 10,000 head on the island in 1931. There is also a small 
dairying industry at Papeete. The chief market for agncuitural 
produce is in Papeete, to which the country people daily bring their 
goods. Much of the local commerce is in Chinese hands. 

There is practically no industrial development in Tahiti, but a 
factorj’ for canning pineapples and esttracting pineapple juice was 
established in 1938 by the Socitite IndustricUe Agricole de Tahiti. 
In 1939 exports from this amounted to 6.^ tons, valued at 3S31O00 
francs. A sugar mill at Atimaono, the only one in the colony, has 
an annual production of about 5®®~75® tons and produces about 
100 hectolitres of alcohol each year (apparently mainly for the 
manufacture of rum). There are three small shipyards at Papeete 
and a brewery. 


Paj'eete 

Papeete (Fig. 37), as the most easterly of the good ports in the 
Pacific islands south of the equator, is of great importance for the 
strategy and commerce of the Eastern Pacific. .A place of no import¬ 
ance in pre-European times, its good harbour attracted vessels in 
want of supplies, and it speedily became a centre for trade and the 
dissemination of European influence in the Society islands. Its 
development, not spectacular, proceeded almost without incident save 
that it uras shelled in 1914 by the Schamhont and the Gneisenau -, 
much of the town was destroyed, but was rapidly rebuilt. At the 
present time it has a most important function in serving as a centre 
for the collection and distribution of goods for the whole of French 
Oceania. Not only overseas vessels but also schooners from as far 
afield as Rapa, Mangareva and the Austral group are to be seen there 

(Pig. 38, Plate 33). . . c ■ 

Harbour. Papeete has one of the best harbours in the bocicty group. 
It Is enclosed between the shore and the barrier reef, and access to 
it is obtained through either Papeete pass or Taunoa channel. 

Papeete pass, the main entrance, is narrowed by shoals extending 
from the reefs to a width of i a6 yd, with 3 least depth of 4^ fathoms, 
or to 60 yd. with a least depth of 5 1 fathoms. A vessel of 28 ft, draught 
is locally regarded as being the deepest that can be taken in with 
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safety. From November lo April there is liable to be a sea oo the 
bar* and currents in the pass may at times be dangerous^ though they 
have little effect Inside the harbour itsdf, 

Taunoa channel, leading from the pass and harbour of that namc^ 
on the north-east side,, is i i miles long and tortuous, 

Papeete harbour is safe in all weathers c^tcept hurricanes. It is 
subject to frequent calms and shifts of wind^ and is liable to much 
hot weather owing to diversion of the trade winds by the high land. 
Tidal range is less than i ft. Dangers are few, comprising primarily 
the sandy reef-fringed islet Motu Uta, about | mile south of the pass, 
and three detached reefs awash near by. The harbour has an extent 
of I mile by 4 milcst ajid anchorage is available almost everywhere in 
8-i8 fathoms, on sand and mud. 

At the pon, accommodation is availabLe for 
vessels of large stsse^ as well as for small craft. This comprises t 

(i) The main wharf {VAppontement des MaritimeSi 

which is reseiA'ed for mail steameis, but which other vessels may be 
allowed to use. It is built of reinforced concrete, with two sections 
at an obtuse angle so that two vessels may work at the same time. The 
northern section is 410 ft. long, the southern 377 ft, long, and there 
is depth of at least 27 fi. alongside. Several large sheds of corrugated 
iron stand close by. 

(ii) The phosphate wharf {VApponttmeal d^ la Compagiii^ Fran^ms€ 
dti PhosphaifS d^ rOc^anie) which exists primarily for the vessels 
engaged in tmfEe with Makatca. It is generatly available at other 
times^ however, and b \md for coaling purposes. It b 150 ft. long, 
but the ends being clear, larger vessels may lie there. There is zy ft. 
of w'ater alongside. 

(iii) There are several quays which are in effect parts of the sea 
walk About 600 ft. of space here is available for vesseb berthing a 
few^ feet clear of the $ca w^all in 16-ai ft., and about ^^000 ft. of space 
for sailing craft. At the Quai des Subsbtanocs vessels less than 500 ft, 
long may moor by the sterna the Quai du Commerce usually accom¬ 
modates local schooners, hut larger vessels may moor off it; the Quai 
Gulli^ni and Quai de TUmnie are merely extensions of the sea tvall 
with beaches and shallow w^ater off them. There are also several 
light mooring buoys in the harbour. 

Facilities, Cargo b handled in all cases by ship's gear. Water b 
supplied at 40 tons per hour from pipes on the main wharf; no supply 
can be obtained out in the harbour. A variable supply of Australian 
coal is kept, estimates at different times being 2^^500 and 4,cx»-7,ooo 
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tons. It can be obtained at the phosphate wharf in man-handled 
trucks or from a 30-ton lighter in the harbour. No fuel oil was avail¬ 
able in (94^1 but the phosphate company has three tatifea for Diesel 
oil, with a total capacity of 3,000 tons. Supphes of fresh fruit and 
vegetables, ice, fish and meat may be had. 

There are no tugs, but small motor vessels may be hired for the 
purpose. Three small shipyards on Fareutc point build wooden 
vessels up to 300 tons and do minor metal repairs. There is a 
slip, a marine railway with a steel sliding cradle which can tahe vessels 
up to 175 ft. long and 30 ft. beam. But vessels over 700 tons Cannot 
be handled by it. Divers and diving apparatus are available. 

The Toom, Papeete, with a population of 8.456 in its commune in 
*93^* contains niany' shops and business establishments, several 
clubs, a banh, hotels and other amenities. The couimerctal centre is 
along the waterfront and in the streets adjacent to the maitct place 
(Plate 35), and the rest of the town is spread out in rambling 
arrangement among luxuriant gardens (Plate 34). The large stores 
are managed by Europeans, but most of the smaller shops are Chinese, 
and a part of the town forms practically a Chinese quarter. There are 
a Roman Catholic cathedral, two French Protestant churches, and 
several other churches. Most of the communication facilities and 
social services m the isbnd are centred in Papeete, Hospital ac- 
commodbtion is available, and the quarantine station is at Motu Uta 
a small island opposite the town. An electric power plant supplies 
light and energy, but owing to the high rates few appliances are In 
use. Fresh water is available in quantity and of good quality, from 
a dam in the Fautaua valley about 4 miles away. 

The essential services of the municipality are financed by water 
rates, revenue from the public market and a part of the import duties. 

Other Ports 

Port Phaeton, Port du Beaumanoir, and other harbours practically 
devoid of facilities have been dealt ivith earlier (see Anchorages and 
Harbours, pp. 145-7). 


Communications 

Sea Commtmicatiota. Overseas contact with Tahiti was effected 
before the war by monthly calls of ships of the Union Steam Ship 
Company, on the voyage between Wellington and San Francisco and 
by calls at about six weeks intervals or rather less, of vessels of the 



Plate 34, Papeete from the south 

IjOokin^ aernas flic bay tu the dfiehH>r^jie andi quay^. I^a^eutc pnifiit is in the left centre and 
MoiU Uta on the eiLtreme left; Papeete pJisa (not shoWTi) lies farther 10 the left. The Open sen 
beyond the ban-icr reef which cnebaea the harbour showa in a darker shade. 



Plate 35 l A main afreet in Papeete 

Lookinf^ south atons the tree-bordered Quai du Cotntnorre. ITte buitdinff in the diatanCsc 
(with a motor-ear outside it} ia one of the large comitierciiij citabliahmcnts. 










Ptfltc 36. Bridfft over the Tahonju rt^'tr 

pili i* one df thd main riycn on the KMilli Cd^t df Tahiti The bouUlcrs dn the bank uidkate 
the degree EO u,hich the nver may riae in flocid. 



Plate 37* Bmnm at TiaxeS^ north mt{iT of Tahiti 

For the mmi part this road runs along the ctKiaml hetp but in plAcea it ho^ been neoeuarv to 
cut away clifFs iiraund hcadlanda. 
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Message ries Maritime^ fR r&ute between New CaledDnia and Europe. 
Since the mr services have been irregular and calls comparatively 
few. 

Between Tahiti and other parts of the colony there Avas occasional 
commurLicadon before the war by Messagcries Maritimes, which 
made calls at a few of the other islands. But launches^ auxiliary 
schooners and sailing vessels supplied the greater part of the traffic^ 
During the early part of the v^-ar the Diesel launch Hire made weekly 
voyages to the Leeward islands from Papeete, but in 1941-a she 
went only when cargo offered; there was usually a sailing fortnightly 
as far as Raiatca. 

There arc no regular air communications. 

Roads. Although there arc no railways in Tahiti, communication 
is given by a system of motor roads round most of the coast. The 
Broom road runs right round Tahiti proper, the main portion of the 
island, and connects at the Taravao isthmus with a road which partly 
encircles the Taiarapu peninsula but which is blocked from making 
a complete circuit by about 15 miles of impassable cliffs at the south- 
east end. The road goes as far as d autim point on the north side of 
the peninsula^ and Teahupoo on the south side. There are a number 
of bridges, either of wood or of steel, now being gradually replaced 
by concrete stnicturcs (Plate 36)^ The total road length is about 
lOO miles, of which only about 15 mdes^ between Arue and Paea, 
have a tar macadam surface (Plate 37)- As early as 1931 there were 
about 700 motor vehicles in Tahiti; about too of theae were available 
for hire in Papeete. Regular motor-bus services run daily from Papeete 
to the larger villages, and reach as far as the Tarat^o isthmus. 

Communication in the interior of the island is extremely pc^or^ 
o\sang to the rugged nature of the country. No roads cross the island 
except at Taravao ^ and the few foot tracks or horse tracks running 
inland up some of the valleys are all in bad repair and some ore 
overgrown. 

Sigrtai Convnunkaiiem- Tahiti has a poorly equipped telephone 
system which links up Taravao, Port Phaeton and some outlying 
districts with Papeete. There is a telegraph from Papeete post office 
to the W/T station at Versus point. ’^I'here are no submarine cables. 

In addition to the W/T station at Venus point, there is a newer 
and more powerful station at Fareutc point. Direct communication 
U maintained with New Zealand and Honolulu. Low-power stations 
have also been reported at Afaahiti and Papeari. 
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MOOREA 


Moorca (Iwtween long. 149“ 44' and i49®J5'w: Ut. 17“ aS' and 
17* 36's) was formeTly known as Eimeo, from an ancient place name 
on the west coast. It was discovered by Captain Wallis tn 1767, and 
was named by him Duke of York island. The near^t point of the 
island lies 9 miles west of the north-west point of Tahiti. It is roughly 
triangular in shape, with an area of approximately 50 sq, miles 

(Fig- 39)* 



Fi®- 39- Mmrca; phyikAl 

Bwd on: (1) Adimralty chin no. 1383; (l) H. WiUiamt, Berma F. Bukop Mutnun 
BuUetin, mo. 1O5, 64 (Honolulu ^ 1933?- 
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Physical Geochaphy 

Structure 

Moorea is of volcanic origin, but its valleys arc bmader than the 
canyons of Tahiti, with less precipitous sides; the crags and pinnacles 
of its fantastic castellated skyline ^ve it a more broken appearance; 
and it b of lower elevation. All this indicates that its cone is of older 
formation than that of lahiti. (Fig, 36 gives a comparison of the 
two.) 
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The backbone of Moorea b a chain of rugged mountains in the 
form of a semicircular amphitheatre, open to the north. The most 
notable highest points arc Mt Tohii?ea (Jp 975 Mouaroa 

(1,946 ft,), near the centre of the chain, but other peats over a,ooo ft, 
high wet nutncfous (Fig, 41, Place 38). Among them is Mouaputat 
the ' pierced mountain vtfhich is precipitous and tooth-shaped, with 
a hole completely through it near the sumtnit. 
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From the mountain chain on all sides but the north valleys plnuge 
steeply down to the sea j they are shorti none measuring more than 
about 2 miles in length. On the north, where the ancient crater wall 
has been breached* there are two rather longer valleys, the Opunohu 
and the Paopao, which empcj^ themselves into the fiotd-lLke bays of 
Papetoai and Paopao rcapcctivelyi Hicse two bays are separated by 
Mt Rotui, which has several peaks, the highest of w'hich has an 
elevation of 2*884 rises alone to the northward of a stretch 

of rolling lowlands w'hich represent the ancient volcanic centre of 
the island. Coastal flats rim the island, but they are only a fe^v hundred 
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feet wide on the south side, except near the main valleys j on the north- 
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wmi Aorthem and aorth-^astem shores they are rather broader* On 
the extreme northeast they form a bw wooded plain holding two 
interconnected lakes^ which together make up a sheet of ^v^ter nearly 
2 rnilea long and \ itdb wide; this is known as Lake Temae* 

Coast 

ITie immediate shoreline is low and fringed with trees^ and there 
are many bays, of w'hich the chief are Papetoai bay and Paopao (Cook) 
bay (Plate 39)* Access to the coast is restricted by an extensive reef 
system. 

A barrier reef surrounds the island, running almost parallel to the 
shoreline, being rarely less than half a mile or more than three- 
quarters of a mile from it. But at the north-east end the reef is almost 
joined to the shore. With this exception a canoe can circumnavigate 
the island inside the reef* But the lagoon is shallow for the moat part. 
Except for a narrow channel along the southern half of the east cuast, 
averaging from 13 to 20 fathoms in depth, the only w^aters of any 
considerable area with depths of more than 2-3 fathoms are in 
Teavaro bay on the east coast and in Paopao and Papetoai bays on the 
north coast; all these have depths of 10 fathoms or more. 

Passes and Anchorage. The barrier reef is cut by a number of passes* 
but only three are really practicable for any but small craft, or craft 
with local knowledge* These are: Tareu pass leading into Papetoai 
bay and Avaroa pass leading into Paopao bay^ both on the north side, 
and Vaiere pass leading into Teavaro bay* cm the east side. 

These bays provide good anchorngOp in 10-18 fadioins, with good 
holding ground in most parts, though the bottom is coral In some 
places. Anchorage with good protection may also be had at Port 
Haapiti on the west side, but entry to it* through Matauvau pass, is 
somewhat narrow, and there 1$ dangerous shoal water on the north 
side of the pass. Fierce squalls sometimes blow down from the 
mountains through the valleys into the bays, demanding attention 
to craft at anchor^ 

Laitdings. Landing on most parts of the coast is rendered difficult 
by the fringing coral reefs, but there are facilities in some of the bayns 
mentioned above. The best landing would seem, to be in Papetoai 
bay, at the village, where there is a pier witli 14 ft, of water alongside, 
allowing schooners to tie up there- (A small pier at the hotel b suit¬ 
able only for rowing boats.) There is a pier at AfarcaitUt In Teavaro 
bay* but its condition is only fair, and a pier in Vaiere bay* near by, 
is poor and usable only in good weather^ A pier is shotvn on the 
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chsrtdl Pihaena, near the entrance to Paopao bay, but no mformatinn 
about it is available. 

Water Supply^ The water supply on the bland b abundant. 
Streams and watercourses are numerous, though mostly short; the 
only river of any importance b that which drains the northern side 
of the motintain ehnin and flows into the head of Papetoai bay. 

Vegetation and Fauna 

Vegetation is luxuriant, except on the roeby cliffs and crags and 
in a few areas where the rocks have decomposed to a laterite which b 
covered only by stunted brushwood. ITie flora is of the type cha* 
racterisdc of these high volcanic blands. 

There b little animal life. There are few* native birds and no 
venomous reptiles, and the only animals of importance are wild pigs. 


Social and Economic Conditions 

The bland is of some hbtoheal interest, as it the headquarters 
of Pomarc II during the war of iSoS-ty, which led to the final 
establishment of the Tahitian kingdom and to the conversion of the 
people to Christianity. The missionaries made their first converts 
among the men and women gathered on Moorca from all parts of the 
Society islands to help Pamare. Other results of missionary en'^ 
deavour were the completion here of the first Polynesian-built trading 
schooner, and the promotion of the earliest experiments in the manu¬ 
facture of sugar and of cotton doth. Both these latter ventures, 
however, were before their time, and they had little success. 

'Fhe inhabitants of Moorea are nearly all Polynesians, According 
to the census of 1931 the population w'as 2,011, including tot Chinese, 
5 Frenchmen, and 134 other foreigners. By 1939, it was estimated, 
the population had increased slightly. 

For administrative purposes Moorea b divided into four districts, 
under a French govemment agent, who normally lives at Afareaitu, 
on the east coast. Each dbtrict has a school, but other social services 
are few. 

The principal village b Afareaitu, the government headquarters, 
with church, school and several Chinese stores. Papetoai village, on 
the west side of the bay of the same name, b the second largest settle¬ 
ment, and has a hotel. Other villages are Teavaro on the east coast, 
Temae and Marepa on the north-cast, and Haapiti on the west coast, 



Flate jS. Mounroa^ Moor^ft 

s«n from iht; north sidr. Momtm C Tad Mounmm; 3/i46 fr.) it imic of the most specxacubr 
of the volcduic of ihc ijland^ 



Flatc 39. Part of Pflpetoai bay* MckirtP 

The VIEW tbows Mine of the pintmcleft on the neat &idv of the ba>v The melor launch is of 
a type commonly used fbr loca^ tmvcL 
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Part of the %'illdge of AfflitAirap oo tht somli'flawtp wJih the rriidi: wind bbwiiigp Taro i% 
gmviinz ill the fure^foUJld. 



Plate 41. Fare harbenir, Huahine 

Lookinie »oudi. The wharf, with a Strtall vcwl nlon^kle^ ia a| ihc teft, and ihc settlement if 
diBlributcd around The of ihe bay. 
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but individual hou^s tend to be distributed dong the coastd fringe 
(Fig* 40, Plate 40). The interior is not permanently inhabited* 

The major occupations of the people are ^culture and fishing* 
Copra, vanilla, pineapples, coffee, bananas, timber and firewood are 
exported to Papeete on a small scale, as a result of native production. 
The Chinese, who are mainly storekeepers, grow a little tobacco and 
some vegetables. Some experiments in the growing of rice on swamp 
lands have been partially successful, and there were said to be sugar 
plantations at the head of Paopao bay and Papetoai bay in 1935, The 
interior of the island offers very good pig hunting, vrhile Lake 
Tetnac is the resort of large numbers of wild dudt as well as of 
a varied of herring known as ova. The lake is the private property 
of certain native families, and their permission should be obtained 
before shooting or fishing is done there. In normal times the scenic 
attractions of Moorea and its proximity to Papeete have made it a 
favourite visiting place for tourists. 

CON^UN ICATtONS 

Connexion outside the island is maintained with Papeete. In 1939 
two motor launches made several trips a week, one going as far as 
Papetoai, the other round the south coast to ITaapitl, and each calling 
at several villages. Inter-isIand schooners also call at intei^als. 'ITie 
east of travelling round the island inside the reef for most of the way 
has led to much communication between villages by canoe, but these 
craft arc on the whole less well built than the canoes of the Leeward 
islands. 

A coastal road about 35 miles long encircles the island. It is of 
fair quality, with a surface of shell and coral rack, and is used mainly 
by bicycles and horse-dra^vn vehicles. In 1939 there were three 
motor-cars on the island. A few foot and horse tracks lead up the 
mam sueam valleys Into the interior, and one such track leading at 
the back of Ml Rotui connects Paopao bay with Papetoai bay* 

There is a W/'t' station at .Afareaiiu, on the east coast, but there 
is no other telegraph or telephone on the island. 

MEHETIA 

Meheria (approx* 17“ 55*8, long. 148“ 02'w) (locally called Me etia, 
the old name being Me'elu) was discovered by Wallis in 1767; 
Spaniards under Boenechea landed there in 1772. It is the most 
easterly of the Society islands, lying 60 miles east of Tahiti* 
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Structure (Figs^. 42, 43) 

The island consists primaril^r of 2 bold volcanic cone, rising out 
of the sea to a maximum height of 1,427 ft. with 3 remarkably steep 




FilJ. 43. Mchctint sketdi mnp 

00; (0 wicooipletc fiirvey hy F. H^rault in 191B ind dncrlpTton by K P 
Emory in (930—in K. P. Emoiy^ P* Biihtfp Msatttm Bultftirt, na. i?6 

pp, 109-19 (Hono:ij]tip (^) flJteicha iTicI Hcc^ync by Don Dominifo Bo«fLVdin 

—in Bekdn Gtanville Th^ Qsml and OcntfHition vf vo! 1 

pp. 19 ^ iriaktuyt Simty Puhiuaiiem, »jitd jj, ^oL Sami, Lcwidon, 1913}. * " 
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northern side, and a more gradual slope on the south side. It is 
approximarelv circular in plan, and about 4 miles in diameter. 
Slighdy below the summit peak, to the north-w.-est, there is a well- 
preserved crater roughly zoo yd. in diameter and 375 ft. dcep^ from it 
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many recent lava flows have issued- At some period following the 
formation of the main cone a fringing reef appears to have developed 
round the shore and then been raised with the island as a whole. 
The qnlv visible remains of this reef now are patches of elevated 
limestone along the southern shore, the bulk of it having been covered 
by lava and ejected material from the secondary crater. Owing to the 
presence of so much scoriae and ruff marine erosion has proceeded 
rapidly, so that cliffs from 40 to 100 ft. high occur almost con¬ 
tinuously round the coast. Geologically ^ehetia appears to be more 
recent than other volcanic islands of the Society group. 

A narrow fringing reef now surrounds the island, projecting at its 
widest about 250 yd. from the shore. There is no lagoon, and though 
landing may be effected on the southern part of the reef, it is nearly 
always with difficulty^ 



Fig. 43. MchctLHi twd 

Ah HMti hy the SpnEkish explorer Doa Dpminjpo Bi>crLcchcfi on 6 November 1771. 
View A from the south-w«i; yiew B HppBrcntly ftota the Stiuth-easr. Bftsed on 
Ballon Glftiivillc Cornell Qaesi and Oempotian of yoV p. 294 

iHakluyt Society Pu^icatiom, wriw II, vol rctu^ London, 1913)- 


Setilentent 

A narrow elevated fertile shelf or plateau running for about a mile 
round the souih-easi and south sides of the island affords attractive 
land for limited tuhivaiion and settlement, A spring in the centre 
of the plateau and a well on the south-east shore supply drinking 
water. At the end of the eighteenth century the native population 
was estimated to be bKits\'een 100 and 150; about 1SS5 there were said 
to be 60 or So sundvore of a larger population living in two old 
villages; but in 1930 only two native families vrere living there, and 
in 1934 the island vva$ uninhabited* It seems now to be visited only 
spasmodically by fishermen from the south end of Tahiti. iMosl of 
the land is owned by a European. 

Mchetia was in former days the point of departure from the Society 
islands to the Tuamotu archipelago, and lay on a native trade route, 
to secure pearl shell for the manufacture of fishhooks, fish lures and 
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ornatncnts, [n 1934 "'ild goats,.vrild pigs, fowls and fnits went said 
to be plentifu]. 
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TETIAROA 

Tedaroa, situat.^ 26 miles north of Tahiti, is an atell composed of 
thirteen islets, the largest being about a miles Jong. The combined 
land area is about 1.600 acres, the whole of which has been planted 
with coconuts. There is no passage into the lagoon, and even canoes 
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musK be hauled over the reef. But the landing pbec^ on the south¬ 
west side of the islet Rimatuu, has been reported to have been im¬ 
proved by the erection of a small Jetty to the edge of the reef, >vitb a 
movable exteoaion projecting beyond the breakers. 

The atoll is uninhabited, except for labourers engaged in pre¬ 
paring copra. The interior of the lagoon was onoe noted for its fine 
pearls, but no diving has been carried out there in recent years. Good 
fishing is to be found off the atoll. The fbh weir traps have been built 
there by natives. Those shown on the map (Fig. 44) are as recorded 

in 1914- , 

Tetiaroa was formerly owned by the royal family of Potnare, but 
in 1 936 it was the property of the British consul in Papeete. 


TAPUAE\UNU 

Tapuaemanu (known also asTubuai Manu qr Maiao)^ was discovered 
by Captain Wallis in 1767. It b a small island lying approximately 
50 miles w^est of Papeete, Its greatest lengthy from east to vresti h 
about 6 miles^ and the total area b about 2^100 acres 45)* 

Physical Geograpfiy 

The bland consists of a volcanic core surrounded by low coral flats 
in which lie irregular shallow lagoonSp and the whole b encircled by 
an outer lagoon and barrier reef, which b awash. The central volcanic 
ridge, approximately il miles longt b almost parallel to the general 
trend of the Society blands arc: it is highest at its ends, Llmt on the 
west, the point of maximum devation. being 550 ft. and that on the 
east being 4S0 ft. high- Small cliffs mark the base of the ridge, and 
along its crest decomposition of the la\'^ has produced bright vari¬ 
coloured clay$4 There is a fair landing place for boats on the south 
side of the bland when the wind is olfshorCt but owing to its inac¬ 
cessibility from the village this is seldom used. The normal landing 
is through a tonuom slit in the fringing reef on the north-easi side. 
Anchorage for small vessels in about 8—10 fathoms b reported to 
exbt about 300 yd, seaward of the reef on the south side. 

Good w'ater b scarce on the island ^ the natives relying on a few 
springs w^hich issue from the base of the ridge. The lower ground 
abounds in coconut palms and other trees, but much of the high land 
b covered in bracken. 
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Social and Economic Conditions 

The popuLidan consisted a few years ago of a little over too peoplep 
including one HuropeaUp who owns much of the land and works it as 
a plantation. The vilagep ^vith church and schoolhouse, is on the 
south side of the ridge. 

A small amount of copra, arrowroot and other produce is exported, 
as well as a species of large crah from the inner lagoons; thb com¬ 
mands a giMxl price on the Papeete market. But the island is of little 
commercial importance and is seldom visited. 



Fig. 4S' Tapuacfnanu: pllLElA^d section 

For general Itcy no s^bab ««e p*. S. Sa££i«s Dirtttmm and otlkcr official frouroca 
do not ftgree on the elevmtkiD of the higheai poutt or iwi the poaiEion of the pom a,fni 
landinK. Baled on H. Willianup P, Buhop BuiUtm, no. m o 74 

(Honolulu, E 93' 
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HUAHINE 

Huahine (between approximately lat. j 6”40' and i6” 50" s, Jong, 
t^o* 57* and 151'' 05" w) is the eafitemmost island of the Lceu-ard 
group, situated about So miles north-west of Tahiti, It was dis¬ 
covered by Captain Cook in 1769. 

Physical Geography 

Structure 

About 20 miles in cireumferenoe, the island is divided into tw^o 
parts at high water by a narrow strait, which forms an uncovered 
bihinus at low water. The large r^ northern portion i$ knowm a$ 
Huahine Nui (Great Huahinc) and the smaller, southern portion as 
Huahine Ui (Little Huahine), The island is high and rugged, the 
mountains reaching an extreme ele%'ation of 2,331 ft* in MiTuri in 
the north. Mt Paeo, also on Huahine Nulp h ft* high with a 
sharply pointed peak; Mt Maufenci the highest point on Huahine Iti, 
is t>497 ft, high. There is no continuous plain between the mountains 
and the shore except in the north and north-west, but there is in most 
places a narrow strip of fertile land* 

Around the northern end the original barrier reef has become so 
raised and connected with the shore as to form solid land for most of 
its extent. It is here wooded almost to its outer edge, and forms a 
culti^^tcd plain. Betw^een this plain and the original shore of the 
island are two lagoons. The smaller of these, Fauna Iti, has no outlet. 
The larger, Fauna Nui (called lake Maheva on the charta)^ com¬ 
municates with the sea by a channel which ukirmtely leads out at 
Tiare pass; it has average depths of 4-6 fathoms and is fringed with 
coral. 

Coast 

The entire island is surrounded by coral reef which on all sides but 
the north ts of true barrier form, its outer edge lying beftveen half a 
mile and a mile from the shore. On the eastern side there are several 
islets on the reef, but elsewhere it is cither awash or sunken. On the 
western side in partieuUr a channel over 5 fathoms in depth funs for 
a considerable distance between the reef and the shore (Fig. 46). 

There arc six passes through the reef, of which Uramoa (False) 
pass, the most northerly on the eastern side, is unnavigable. Tiare 
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pa^, immediately to the south of this, is deep but narrow, and is 
suitable only for small vessels with local knowledge. Farerea pass, 
eastvs'ard of the isthmus dividing the two portions of the island, like 





riij, 46. Hiuhine: pby^scal 

p, ,3 

Tiarc pass is deep but narrow and dangeroua in easterly winds. In 
^e tt-eather it ts practicable for all vessels with local knowledge. 
Araara pass, near the southern extremity of the island, has a depth of 
only 16 ft, and is full of coral patches; Its use is limited to smaU craft 
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and only then tn favourable drcumatancca, Tiare, Farerea and Araam 
passes are connected by boat channels inside the reef. On the west 
side are At^unoa and Avapcihi passes, connected by a narncm' but 


Fig. 47. Huahiiic:: mftdj dnd KttkrrKuta 

On notth-ciffL lide^ W indioit^s poaidcu of fish vesr timpra ihowm in det*il in 
33 - Bflacd on wyrccf 99 Fig. 46 . 

d(rep channel inaidt the barrier oref. Both are narrow, but have 
central depths of from 8 to *9 fathoms, are accessible by large vessels 
at all times, and lead tn good anchors^. 

The coastline of Huahine is greatly indented by a number of long 
narrow bays fringed with oond reef, the largest bdng Maroe bay, on 
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the cast side, about 2^ miles long. ‘This bay and Port Bourayne, on 
the west side, divide the island, and theie is boat communication at 
high water between them. 

Harbours and LofuUttgs. The best harbours are Fare (in full, Fare- 
nui-atea) and Haavai bays, on the north-west of the island, bath 
reached by .\vaitioa pass or Avapeihi pass. Fare harbour (Plate 41), 
which is safe for all types of ^tssels, has anchorage in 10-16 fathoms, 
on mud, and there is a wharf of coral rock with timber facing, about 
300 ft. long, with depths of tift, alongside and a] ft. and more 
immediately off it. Haas's! harbour (Cook’s harbour or Cook's inlet) 
has anchorage in 10 fathoms. Other harbours are Port fiourayne, on 
the west side, about a mile long by nearly as much wide, with good 
anchorage in about 15 fathoms, reached by the channel southward 
of Avapeihi pass; and Maroe bay, on the cast side, reached by Farerea 
pass, with good extensive anchorage in iz-zz fisthoms. Anchorage 
for small craft may be found in Haapuu bay, rather more than a mile 
to the south-east of Port Boumyuc. 

The best landing is at the wharf at Fare harbour, but there is a pier 
in Maroe bay, and landing from boats is possible in most of the other 
bays, on the frin^g reef. Rise and fall of the tides is rarely more 
than I ft. Water is plentiful from permanent streams and springs. 
A small water system supplira the village of Fare, and there are 
several taps along the waterfront. 

Vegetation and Fauna 

The soil of Huahine is fertile, and the island has a luxuriant vege¬ 
tation. Oti the coastal Hats there are large plantations of coconut 
palms and bananas, while pineapple and vanilla are cultivated on the 
intermediate slopes, The soil is especially favourable to taro and other 
vegetable. In the mountains inland the flora is of the type cha¬ 
racteristic of the high Society islands. 

There is little native fauna apart from a few birds; wild pigs and 
wild fowls are found in the forest. 


SOCtAL AND ECONOAltC CONDITIONS 

Unld the end of the seventeenth century Huahine was occupied 
by a number of separate clans or kinship groups each under an in¬ 
dependent warrior chief. Some time in the first half of the eighteenth 
cimtury, however, the island passed under the domination of the elan 
which had Its seat at Maeva, on the shore of the lake in the north-east 
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of the bland, a place long sacred because of its fish weir traps and its 
temples (Fig. 33). Each clan, of which there were histpriKillj^ first 
eight, and later ten, did not occupy an entirely separate area, but had 
numerous tracts of land scattered throughout the island, in patch- 
work fashion. By about 1750 a prince of Raiatea, son of the king of 
Raiatea and a chieftainess of Huahine, established himself as the 
ruler of Huahine and founded the dynasty which continued down 
to the French occupation towards the end of the nineteenth century. 

In 1846, the people of Huahine, as one of the independent states 
of die Leeward islands, resisted by force the attempt of the French 
to coerce them into acceptance of a protectorate. 

In 1931 the total population of the island was 1*283; *939 5 * 

estimated at inclading about 300 Chinese and 50 Europeans. 

The inhabitants live almost entirely on the coastal flats. ITie principal 
village is Fare, on the north-we$t side. This is the residence of the 
government agent in charge of the island under the authority of the 
administrator at Raiatea, and has about a dozen Chinese stores. About 
half a do^en other villages are distributed around the island, mostly 
in the various bays (Fig. 47)* Maeva^ on the lagoon in the north-east, 
has many houses built out on piles over the water. Each small village 
has a Chinese store. 

tluahineisrichinthe usual productsofthehlgh islands of the group* 
Copra (about loo tons per annum), oranges, vanilla and pineapples 
are exported, and a variety of fruits and vegetables are growm. The 
lagoons on the north side are famed for the fine fish and crabs they 
produce. Agriculture and fishing arc the primary occupations of the 
native people, many of the Chinese arc engaged in trade» and the 
Cumpagnie Immobiliftrc ct Agricole de 'Fahiti has a large plantation 
on the island. 

Communications 

In normal times small schooners from Papeete odl at Fare weekly, 
and vessels of the Messageries Maritimes till 1939 used to call occa¬ 
sionally to pick up copra. I^ocai communication is by means of the 
native canoes or the two or three motor launches owmed by Chinese 
traders. 

From Fare a circular road goes round the greater part of Huahine 
Nui, tvith an extension southw'ards to Port Eourayne* It is surfaced 
with coral rock, and was in fair condition in 1939. There are sections 
of road round the coast of Huahine Iti, but the circuit is apparently 
not yet complete. 
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No air comnmnicacions with Huahine existed in 1939. It in doubtful 
if the island is suitable for air^elds^ though its hartwurs would prob¬ 
ably provide seaplane bases. In 1939, no telephone, telegraph or 
W/T facilities existed on the Island. 

R.\IATEA 

Raiatea with Tahaa (between lat. i 5 ® 34' and ib" 56's; Jong, 151'’ 19' 
and ijt* 34' w) lilts approxiniately 20 miles west of Huahine. The 
two islands are together about 23 ntiles long, with an extreme width 
of 10 miles. They stand on the one submarine base, and are com¬ 
pletely encompassed by a barrier reef, through which there are ten 
passes, eight leading to the anchorages of Raiatea and two to those oF 
Tahaa. Raiatea is about double the suse of Tahaa (Fig, 48), 

Physical Geography 

Struclure 

Raiatea, a high island of volcanic origin, is roughly triangular in 
shape, tvith its apex to the north. It is mountainous, with a major 
chain nuuiiag from north to south, and subsidiary ridges branching 
off on either side. The highest peak is Mt Teitei (3,389 ft.) in the 
centre of the island and other peaks along the chain reach 2,500 ft, in 
altitude. A prominent point on the north side is Tapioi, 96S ft, high, 
a massive bluff rising above Uturoa (Fig. 50). In the north of the 
island also is a central plateau, 'I'emehani or Mehani, rising from about 
1,000 to 2,000 ft . as it stretches southw'ards. The surface of the plateau 
is gently undulatingt with open shallow ^-alleys sloping seawards from 
the central plateau axis and ending in nearly vertical cliffs which fall 
to Coastal flats. In the south-east of the island is a relatively flat 
roughly circular lowland, Faaroa xnlley, which is about 2 miles in 
diameter and surrounded on all aides except the north-east by high 
serrated ridges with talus slopes at their foot, Thi.s valley is dearly an 
ancient crater. On the north-east side the crater w'alla are breached 
by Faaroa bay, while on the south side a dip in the ridge leads to a 
valley opening into Faatemu bay. Faaroa valley' flour averages less 
than 100 ft. in elevation above sea level, and sluggish streams 
meander across its central part. 

Coait 

The coral barrier reef, standing from i to a miles from the shore, 
endoscs a large space, with much deep water, though this is en- 
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cumbered with some coral ledges and islets. Except for stretches 
round the w estern and southern sides of Raiatea, w'here there are only 
boat channeU, navigation b possible inside the reef^ though at times 
difficult, Bui the numerous passes facilitate entry. The shore of the 
island is fringed by coral reef except in some parts of the deeper bays. 
These fringing reefs are submerged, increasing in depth from the 
strand line to nearly 20 ft. In places opposite the mouths of large 
streams the reefs arc covered with sand from 1 to 3 ft. deep. 

The coastline is indented by a number of bays, the largest being 
Faaroa bay on the east side and Faatemu bay on the south. Coastal 
flats border the blandt hemg at their widest on the northern end. 

Passes and Anthatages. Raiatea has eight passes through the 
barrier reef^ and there are several excellent anchorages between the 
reef and the mainland. 

One of the entrances most generally used is Te Avapiti (or Te 
Avarua) pass, on the cast side, which has twin channels. The north 
channel is about 200 yd. wide, with least depths of 6 fathoms; the 
south channel is about 150 yd- widCt with depdis of about 19 fathoms. 
Inside this pass there h good anchorage in a depth of 19 fathoms on 
sand and mud. From the pass vessels may proceed direct to the port 
of Uturoa; to Tahaa by w^ay of Tahaa pass: or out to sea by w-ay of 
Motu Tabu pass, immediately to the north of Raiatea, and Rautoanui 
pass, on the west side. 

On the east side, to the south of Te .Avapid pass, is Irini pass, 
barely 200 yd. wide, but deep* This leads by a somewhat intricate 
channel north to Uturoa, or directly into Faaroa bay* a fiord-Iikc 
inlet about z miles long, with good anchonige in 16-iS fathoms. 
Secure anchorage may also be obtained in Averarahl, Averaiti and 
Vainihi bays, successively to the north of Faaroa bay. Te Avamoa 
pass, south of Irini pass, is Jeep but narrow'; it leads to anchorage in 
several adjacent baySi of which the principal h Toahiva bay, on w'hich 
the villas of Opoa stands. Thi^ hay gives anchorage in the centre in 
depths of 16-18 fathoms, but ^mall craft may anchor near the village. 

On the south side of the island Naonao pass is the only entrance 
through the reef, but it is suitable only for small craft in fine weather^ 
owing to a bar. 

On the w'estem sidy of the island Punaeroa pass, with a depth of 
26 ft. and a width of about 270 yd., lead^ into extensive anchorage in 
depths of about 15 fathoms, loamaro pass, about miles to the 
northward, is i5o yd. w^de^ tvith a depth of 9 fathoms,, and leads into 
good and safe anchorage inside the reef, and also in \aiaeho bay. 
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Ti^o pa$St fjiither lo the north, is difficult 
and dangerous; it leads into the cul-de-sac 
of Tetoroabay. Rautoanui pas$, vdxh a na\'ig- 
able channel rather less than aoo yd. wide 
and depths of ao-24 fathoms, is most gene¬ 
rally used as an outlet in a westerly dlrte- 
tion; it leads directly to a very confined 
anchorage in Pufau bay* dose to the east- 
w-ard. 

Ports and Landings. The only port of any 
sisee in Raiatea is Uturoa, near the northern 
end of the eastern filden It has an excellent 
harbour, suitable for aU types of vessels, and 
a stone pieri 300 ft, long with a timber 
T-^piece at the end^ with a depth of 33 ft. 
alongside. Water b obtainable there from 
hose connexions. A wooden shed on the 
south end gives storage for copra. (For other 
facilities see p, 177.) 

Landing can be made in most of the bays 
round the island. but piers or wharves are 
few” they include wharve$ In Vaiaeho bay, 
Averaiti bay, and in front of the village of 
Teveitoa, and a pier about half a mile north- 
w*ard of the wharf at UttiriKt, Landing else¬ 
where inside the barrier reef is possible» but 
only from canoes and hunches. 

JFa/er Supply 

The island is well watered. Streams lead 
through most of the larger valleys, and many 
springs on top of the phtcan maintain a flow 
throughout the year. A small water system 
supplies Uturoa and the vicinity, and is piped 
to the pier. 

Soil 

As the land rises gradually from the shore 
to the foot of the mountains the soil b first 
sandy and then alluvial, with a mixture of 
coral, sand and humus. Thh latter zone, to 
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an elevation of about 15 ft. above sea level, is very fertile, and is 
the only inhabited and cultivated part of the island. 

VEgetaiion and Fauna 

Coconut palmSp Barringtonia^ Tiiespesia and other trets, cover the 
coastal flats, and stretch up the broader valleys nearly to the foot of 
the cliffs. Bananas, pineapples and v-amlla are cultivated on the lower 
slopes, while the uplands and ridges are partly covered m forest and 
partly in brushwood, including a species of ' sensitive plant’. In the 
extreme northern part of the island, where there are low hUls covered 
with volcanic fragments, the vegetation consists largely of guava 
brush and fern brake. 

The main forms of animal life are wild pigs and w ild fowls, and 
a few native birds. 

SociAt. Economic Conpitions 

Raiatea is important in Polynesian history and tradition, particularly 
for the prestige of its great temple Taputapuatca, situated at Opoa 
on the south-east side of the island. This was dedicated to Oro, the 
god of war, and human heads were offered to him there. Raiatea has 
been famous also as the home of a fire-walking cult, the ceremony 
of umu /«', which is still occasionally performed. 

In 1899 the population of Raiatea was 3,138- In i 93 ® thecombiiwd 
population of Raiatea and Tahaa was 4.307. The estimated popufetion 
of Raiatea in 1939 was 5,000, of whi^ about 300 were Chinese and 
30 were Europeans and Americans, 

Uturoa is the only settlement of any siae. It is the second largest 
community in French Oceania, and the adminbtrative centre of the 
Leeward islands. The village extends for about a mile along the shore, 
and includes the government offices, a government hospital, a hotel, 
about tw'enty Chinese stores and a W/T station. Among the ameni¬ 
ties are an electric light plant and a refrigerating plant. There are 
other small ficttlcmcQts distributed around the coast (Fig^ 4 ?)^ 
each with a school house and a Chinese store^ 

Agriculture and fishing are the chief occupations of the native 
people, and taro, breadfruit, bananas and other fruit and vegetables 
arc grown for food. Copra, vanilla, pineapples, limes and oranges are 
cultivated for export, but in recent years the market for them has b«n 
affected by high import duties imposed by New Zealand on foreign 
fruits, A local official estimate of production for Raiatea and Tahaa 

Gii (E. rwfit) 
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together for 153®^ gives: 5,000 tons of copts, S2 tons of prepared 
vanilla, 225 tons of green ^'anilla, and 60,000 pineapples. Before the 
war it ™ reported that a French company had established a factory 
from which orange juice and other products were shipped to Europe. 
Recently there has been some rearing of cattle for export to Tahiti. 

Communications 

In 1939 Uturoa was a regular port of call once a month for vessels 
of Mess^eries IVlaritimes, which picked up copra en rouie from New 
Caledonia to Tahiti, Small schooners from Papeete called at the 
port about once a week, and there was a fortnightly serwee maintained 
by motor launch with Papeete and Huahine, 

Local communication is carried on mainly by native canoes and 
four or five small motor launches, which can moke almost a complete 
circuit of the island in the sheltered water between the barrier reef 
and the shore. The launches are owned by Chinese traders. In 
travelling between Raiatea and Tahoa the natives often use large 
canoes which cany a great press of sail and attain a high speed. 

A road, surfaced with shell and coral, runs for rather more than 
20 miles round the coast, from Faaroa bay, about the middle of the 
eastern shore, around the north end of the island to Tcioroa hay. 
Except in the neighbourhood of U turoa it is only in fair condition, 
A few motor cars, somt: privately owned and some for hire, operate 
from the port, A few trails lead up into the interior, mainly to 
facilitate the collection of the wild banana. 

In 1939 there were no air facilities at Raiatea, but the island is 
occasionally visited by a seaplane from Papeete. The lagoon provides 
good landing and take-off . 

There is 3 W/T station at Uturoa, but no other telegraph or tele¬ 
phone system. 


, TAH,-\A 

Physical Geography 

Tahaa is an island of volcanic origin, essentially circular in outline, 
with a diameter of about 7 tmles. At an earlier geological stage it 
for^d a symmetrical cone, but has now become deeply dissected 
by broad vaUeys radiating out from a central mass of peaks and ridges 
surrounding a central area that was once the ancient crater. The 
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highest point U Mt Ohiri, towards the western side, with an altitude 
of 1,936 ft, and there are a number of other peaks over 1,000 ft. high. 
One of the most notable is Maunaroa (1,421 ft.), towards the eastern 
side. 

'ITie island is entirely surrounded by a barrier reef, continuous 
with that which surrounds Raiatca. 

Coast 

The barrier reel b in many places almost awash, but there are about 
sixty islets on the northern side, many of them wooded. Between the 
barrier reef and the mainland there is a deep though in parts narrow 
channel. The coastline of the bland itself b deeply indented, two 
bays in particular, Hamcne bay on the south-east side, and Hurepiti 
bay on the south-w'est side, extending so far inland as almost to divide 
the bland. The former b about 3 miles long, the latter about i| miles 
long, and each is about J mile wide. Coral reefs fringe practically 
the whole of the coastline. The coastal flats of Tahaa are much 
narrower than those of Raiatea. 

Passes and Anchorage, 'lliere are only two navigable passes through 
the reef, Toahoiu pass on the south-east side, and Paipai pass on the 
south-west side, each being deep and about 300 yd. wide. The former 
leads to anchorage off Vaitoare (Tahaa village), in 16-22 fathoms on 
mud, and in Hamcne bay; the latter leads also to Vaitoare and to 
good anchorage in Hurepiti bay (2C3-25 fathoms) and in Apu bay. 
The inside passage on the tvestem and northern side of I'ahaa is 
available to vessels with local knowledge, and anchorage can be had 
in Tapuamu bay and Vaiore bay on the w'est side of the island, and 
off the village of Patio, on the north side. 

Landing. There is a landing pier at Vaitoare, %vith it ft. of water 
at its head, a pier to the north of the western entrance point of Apu 
bay, a wharf at Tiva point near Hurepiti bay, and a boat landing at 
the head of Hurepiti bay. 

Water Supply 

The island b less well watered than Raiatea. There are no large 
streams, but rivulets descend from Ohiri, Maunaroa and other heights. 
Water is said to be piped to the pier at Vaitoare. 

Social and Economic Conditions 

In olden days Tahaa was primarily a dependency of Raiatea, but its 
sovereignty ivas wrested away from time to time by Borabora, and 
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it thus beeaine alternately subjected to the neighbouring kingdoms. 
The cultui« of the people had no dbmedve features. 

In 1899 the population of Tahaa was given as ijOgQp but m 1939 
It estimated at only about 400, with two Europeans and a number 
of Chinese. The principal settleuient is Vaitoare^ u-ith about a 
dozen Chinese stores. A fetv other small communities with single 
rows of houses fringe some of the deeper bays. 

Agriculture is restricted by the narrowness of the Coastal flats. The 
production of copra Lb small ^ and vanilla is the most important crop* 
Yams, bananas^ arrowrootj breadfmit and sweet potatoes are also 
grown, and formerly $ome tobacco and cotton. Fishing is a main 
occupation of the natives, 

COAtMUXlCATIONS 

Uturoa on Raiatea sert'es as the principal port for Tahaa, with 
Vaitoare as the subsidiary port* Communication is made mamly by 
small motor launches and native sailing canoes. 

The only road on the island is a small stretch of about i rmie on 
either side of Vaitoare. There appear to be no vehicles. 

There are no air communications^ nor are there W/T or other 
signal communications on the istand. 


BORABORA 

Borabora (approximately lat. 16“ 30" s, long. 151® 45" w) is strategic¬ 
ally the most important bland of the Leeward groups Its value lies 
in its deep and well-sheltered harbour, which offets posBibilitics ajso 
as a seaplane base, and it* location athwart the northern and western 
approaches to Papeete and near the trade routes from Panama to 
New Zealand and Australia. The island ^vas kno^rn in former times 
as Vavau; it i$ one of the most picturesque in the Society group^ 


PHYstCAL Geography 

Strurtur^ 5O 

Borabora is primarily volcanic in origin, and consists of one large 
bland nearly 6 miles long and 2 ! miles wide, with two small islands, 
Tupua and Tupuaiti, separated from it by a narrow channel. All 
three are encircled by a barrier reef on which are a number of bw 
islets. The three islands represent eroded remnants of the crater 
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peaks being in general more craggy than those of the other Society 
islands. The principal points are Mt I'emann ( 2 il 79 
double-peaked Mt Pahia (2.165 f^-) +^)' former 

a continuous ridge curving towards the south-west outlines the south- 
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east rim of the ancient crater, the centre of which lies in the lagoan 
bettveen Boraboni and the small island of Tupua* A peninsula 
running north from Temanu U also ridgedike in character, but is 
broken by more extensive erosion into prominent spurs and peaks. 
The western rim of the ancient crater forms the central ridge of 
Tupua, reaching a maximuen height of 479 ft. in the middle of the 
island. Tupuaiti, separated from the south of Tupua by a channel 
less than 2 fathoms deep, is only 50 ft^ above sea level at its highest 
point. 

Coast 

The islands are completely encircled by a barrier reef, from | to 
2 miles in width. On the eastern, northern and north-western sides 
the reef forms a chain of wooded blets; on the other sides it is awash 
or submerged to depths of about 10 ft. The lagoon enclosed between 
it and the islands is deep, especially on the west sidc^ 

''I'he coastline of the main island is deeply indented. Of the many 
bays the principal are Faanui bay and Tuiaapuo bay on the west side* 
and x\nau bay on the east side; all three arc botd-llke, with remark¬ 
ably straight parallel sides. Fringing reefs surround the shore, 
rendering access dilhcult, but there arc beaches of sand on the eastern 
side of Tupua. 

Coastal flats run round the greater part of the main island, but they 
arc narrow, ranging from a few yards \vide on the nordiem peninsula 
to about 200 yd. wide near Turaapuo bay and Faanui bay. Immedi¬ 
ately behind them ridges of volcanic rock rise abruptly and lead to 
the central mountain chain. 

Pass and Anchorage. There is only one pass through the barrier 
reef* on the west side. It is known a$ Te Avanui {the Great Channel) 
and is 400 yd. wide and Sooyd, long, mth a least depth of about 
5 fathoms. 

Between Tupua and the main island Is a protected and com¬ 
modious anchorage* Te Avanui harbour, more dian 1 mile in length 
and in width, with depths of 12-16 fathoms. It k one of the best 
harbours in the Eastern Pacific islands. In 1914 the Saharnkorst and 
the Gntisenau made use of it for coaling purposes. Good anchorage 
may also be had in Faanui bay (Plate 43). 

Because of the fringing reef landing on the main ialand i.s not con¬ 
venient except at piers. At Vaitape village landing can be made at 
a pier of timber, 48 ft. long and 10 ft, wide, projecting from the end 
of a coral spit; there are 2 fathoms of water off the pier head. Al the 
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head of Faanul bay a jetty of lav^a and coral rock^ with timber at the 
endp runs Out to the edge of the reef; it is 75 yd. long and 15 ft. wide^ 
with z fathoms of water off jt. 

Cb'maU 

The climate of Borabora is in general similar to that of the Society 
islanda a$ a whole, with a small range of temperatere^ nights little 
cooler than the days, and cotksiderabb humidity outside the trade 
tvind season. November to March arc the warmest and wettest 
months, and the average annual rainfall is given as jz in. No 
full climatic data arc available^ Humcanes occasionally strike the 
istandp but they arc infrequent in comparison with thch occiirrencfi 
in areas to the south and west. Only ten such destructive visitations 
were recorded between 1819 and 1906. The most recent hurricane 
was in January T941; it caused considerable dams^e. 

Supply^ Water supply on the island is only moderate. There 
arc no rivers^ and the only four sireams of any size flow into Faanuip 
Turaapuo and Anau bays^ but even they are apt to be intermittent 
at some periods of the year. "Ihere are many watercourses which fill 
after heavy rain. 

Vaiiape vilhge is supplied from the Vaihuna stream which is fed 
from a rocky peak above the settlementp and yields pure fresh water- 
A small concrete basin, sedimentation traps and a concrete storage 
tank of 13,000 gaL capacity have been installed, and an iron pipe 
carries the water along the beach road, with taps at intervals, and 
extension to the pier with flow of about 2,500 gal. per day. The 
villages at Faanui and Anau obtain water directly from local streams 
and have no distribution systems. Many houses are equipped with 
outdoor showers. 

Vegetatiott and Fauna 

Much of the island is rocky, with little soil covering, though the 
coastal flats have a loamy mixture of volcanic debris and coral sand. 
Vegetation is fairly abundant, especially on the west side of the island, 
but the summits of the mountains have a rather barren appearance. 
Near sea level and on the lower slopes coconut palm, pandanu$, 
kapok, lime, banyan, oleander, hibiacus and Catophyllum arc plentiful, 
while overlapping from the lower to the intermediate slopes there are 
in addition banana, breadfruit, mangos papaya, ironwoodt rosewoodt 
coffee an d * walnut ^ Many slopes are devoted to the culttvat ion of 
vanilla, manioc and to a less extent pineapple. Orange, candlenut 
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and * walnut' are prominent along strearn courses and over some of the 
higher slopes, while on the damp ground at the fool of hillsides and 
along streams are several varieties of taro and ferns. On the reef 
islets coconut palms and casmnna (locally called ironwood) are 
common. 

Animal life is scarce. Apart from domestic animals, which Include 
pigs and fowls and a few horses and cattle, the fauna consbts mainly 
of birds. But even these are not common in the forest. There arc only 
about half a dozen species of terrestrial birds, among them being a king™ 
fisher and a small introduced finch. On the lagoon the small frigate 
bird, the noddyi the large tenn, the small fairy tern, the slate blue 
heron and an occasional wandering tatler (Totmur incanus) may be 
seen. 

Insect life is abundant, especially ants and oaosquitoesp Centipedes 
are common. 


Social ano Economic Conditions 

Historically, Bonibora occupied a high place in the Society islands 
culture, being especially noted for its temple Vaiotaha, near Vaitape, 
and for its Yellow Girdle, a sacred emblem worn by tts high chiefs. 
It is stiU regarded in all the islands as a principal centre for important 
familv councils on genealogical matters, and in the past it was re¬ 
nowned for Lis warriors and for its proud record of naval conquests 
of Raiatea, Tahaa and Maupiti. From the time of French inter¬ 
vention in Tahiti the people of Boraborat fearing anneitation of the 
island I tended to remain aloof from contact with French officials, 
and to maintain friendly relations with the British* vrhoSfi influence 
as missionaries especially had long been felt there. Terii Mae^-ania 11 ^ 
the last Queen of Borahora, died in Tahiti in 1932. In former times 
under native rule the island was divided into eight districts^ but for 
recent administrative purposes the number has been reduced to six. 
The administrative centre is Vaitape, where a French gendarme lives. 

In 1939 the population was about 1,300, including about 50 
Chinese of all ages, and less than a dozen Europeans. The inhabitants 
live mostly on the lovrlands of the ufestem shore, facing the lagoon. 
The village of Vaitape comprises several small stores, a school, ^ 
church, a small hotel* a smkll dispensary with beds attached, and 
about twenty houses. Faanui and Turaapuo, each on the bay of that 
name, are small communities with a store and a few houses, while 
AnaUp on the east coast^ is also smalh 
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The chief occupations of the people are agriculture and fishing. It 
has been estimated that about 50 % of the daily food of the people 
is obtained from the lagoon, and the more venturesome fishermen go 
out beyond the reef to the open sea for bonito and turtle; in recent 
years shark fishing (for the sluns) has become a profitable pursuit. 
Copra, vanilla and pineapples arc prepared for eiport, pigs are 
kept, and taro, bananas, breadfruit, etc., cultivated for food. The men 
of Borabora are skilled craftsmen, their large sailing c^oes being 
famous for their grace of line and beauty of workmanship. Several 
families carry on the traditions of wood-carving, and their decorated 
drums, food bowls and model canoes are sold comnaercially. The 
women are espert in plaiting and bead-work. The traders and store¬ 
keepers on Borabora are all Chinese, who act as agents for the export 
of copra and vanilla, and supply the small stock of clothing, tinned 
goods and tools in-demand, 

COMMUN [CATIONS 

In 1939 small vesseils of the Messageries Maritimes and launches of 
Chinese traders called on the average about once a fortnight to pick 
up copra. It is not unusual for natives of Borabora to travel by sailing 
canoe to Maupiti and Raktea. Local craft include a 75 ft. auxiliary 
schooner, a 30 ft, sailing schooner, and about too native canoes, 

road of shell and coral rock surface runs round the greater part 
of the isUmd, but accounts of its condition vary. Till the outbreak of 
war the portion most practicable for motor traffic was the stretch 
from just north of Faanut to about ^ mile south of Vaitape; elsewhere 
it was used mainly for bicycle, horse and foot traffic. Its surface w’as 
only moderate, and numerous bridges built mainly of coconut palm 
timbers cross^^ small swamps or watercourses. Between Vaitape 
and Faanui there were twenty-three bridges in all, only three having 
cement culverts. At the head of Faanui bay, opposite the x-illagc, the 
road runs for a little distance on two timber causeways over swampy 
ground in the bight. Before 1939 there were a Very few motor cars 
and about ten horses. 

In 1939 there was no regubr air communication with the island, 
though seaplane anchorage was available near Vaitape pier. 

There is no ordinary telegraph or telephone on the island, but a 
government W/T station communicates with Papeete. 
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TUBAI, 

Tubai (appiox. ifi®' 15’s, iji"5o'w), of which the ancient name 
was Motu Id, is an atoU S miles north by west of Boiabora. It 
measures about 4 miles in extent in each direcdon, and is nowhere 
more than 3® ft* above sea ic\'el. There is no opening through the 
reef into the iagoon. 

The island was formerly a dependency of Boiabora, whose people 
resorted to it for fishing* it is now privately owned, and has been 
entirely planted with coconut palms, the only inhabitants being 
tabouiers engaged in the preparadon of copra. 'Fhe island Is a 
favourite breeding place for sea birds and turtles. 


MAUPITl 

Maupiti (lat. long, 152® i j'w) was formerly known also 

as Maunia. It is situated nearly 30 miles west of Borabora, and is the 
most westerly of the inhabited Society islands. 

Physical Geography 

Structwre 

The island is about il miles long, east and west, and roughly 
crescent-shaped. Its central mass is built of volcanic rock, the 
northern remnant of an exdnct crater rim, with a little low^ land round 
the base on the north'-east and south sides. 'ITie central mountain, 
rising to 698 ft., is named Urufiiatiu (Figs, 52, 53). 

Coast 

The isbnd is encircled by a barrier reef, the southern part of which 
except for a few islets is mostly awash, but the northern part having 
narrow wooded islcta as a land rim. The two largest of these are 
Auera and Tuanae. The lagoon confined by the reef vanes from j to 
11 miles in width, and is much encumbered by coral reefs, giving 
small anchorage space. The entrance, on the south side, is intricate, 
with depths of 4-6 fathoms, and a strong current setting through it; 
in bad weather the sea breaks across It, and even in fine weather 
rollers are common. It is navigable only by schooners and other small 
craft, but even they often find it impracticahie in south-easterly 
winds. Landing is usually made on the north side of the main island , 
at Valtia, but at FareariJ.'^opposite the lagoon entrance, is an ancient 
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canoe jetty of rough coral and lava blocks, about 150 yd. long and 
from + to 6 ft. wide, with its top about 4 ft. above the level of the 
lagoon. At this landing can also probably be made. Much of the 
shore of the island is bordered by a fringing reef, which render 
landing elsewhere difficult. 



CKnuite 

In common rvith the other Society islands, Maupiti enjoys the 
equable climate of the south-east trade wind stones. There is no 
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adirquate meteorolc^cal informatian from the island, but the pre- 
vaiLng winds are said to be easterly, though perhaps from rather more 
to the north than atTahiti. The wannest and wettest months are from 
December to March > The smallness of the island and the lack of high 
peaks not only furnish little protection against wind, but also fail 
to encourage the condensation of moisture, with the result that heavy 
rain is not frequent. 

Hooter Supply. There are no running streams on the island. Water 
is obtained from springs and from shallow svells, and is apt to be 
scarce. In periods of drought the people may haw to depend to some 
extent upon neighbouring islands for food and water. 



Fin. 53- Maupiii; virw of the tentral iaUnd from the reef 
Bawd on a itetch by P. Hujjuniiii. nuialeti la Saerit, p. 30 (NEUtMtel, igoa}. 


Vegetation 

Vegetation consists of coconut palms and brush on the islets, 
coconut palms and a small area of other cultivated plants on the low 
land of the main island, and forest of mixed type on the hill slopes. 


Social anu Economic Conditions 

In pre-European times, tiny as the island is, it was divided into eight 
or nine c^tricts, under the authority of a high chief who lived at 
Farearii, in the south. ITie modem house form, as much else of the 
culture of the people, is of a Raiatca type, but in olden days Maupiti 
because of its comparative isolation had developed 3 number of 
distinctive customs. These included the use of a large gourd attached 
to the end of a pole to give a better purchase in poling a canoe over the 
sand or coral of the shallow lagoon floor, and to serve as a paddle if 
required, .\t the present time the people have several dialectal 
variants of the standard Society islands speech. 
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In faimer times a continuous stone wallp of blocks 4 ft. high and 
3 ft. thick round a great part of the island at a distance of 50- 
too yd. from the lagoon, with the object of preventing pigs from 
going upland to the plantations. In post-missionary times, when the 
road was built, this wall was broken and shortened- 

In 1897 the population of Maupiti waa 54a. At the census of 1931 
the figure was 438, comprising 24:^ males and 196 femaJea, with no 
Europeans, but two Chinese of long residence. But m 1939 the 
estimated population was only 250. The loss has been primarily due 
to the attraction of young people towards the brger and more 
developed islands of the Society group. The people now hve in one 
village! Vairia^ on the north side. Vaiefa on the east side was formerly 
a main settlements 

Agriculture and fishing are the maun oecupadoos of the people, 
and small quantities of copra and vanilla are exported. The supply 
of fruit and vegetables is very limited owing to the comparatively 
small area of cultivated land, A few wild pigs and chickens are 
available. 


Communications 

Small schooners from Papeete call in normal times on an average 
ever)*' three or four weeks. Small launches owned by Chinese traders 
on Raiatta occasionally call at Vaitb, and canoes belonging to Maupiti 
natives often make the trip to Borabora, a distance of more than 
20 miles. 

About 1 mile of road, the quality of which is not known, skirts the 
south shore of the island. 

There is no air service nor any W/T station or other form of signal 
communication. 


MOPIHA.\, FENUA VRA AND MOTO ONE 

These are three small islands, aU of atoll formation, and of little 
importance; they constitute the remotest land of the Society group 
in a westerly direcdon. Mopihaa (named Lord Howe island) and 
Fenua Ura (formerly known as Scilly) were discovered by Wallis in 
17&7; Motu One {formerly named Bellingshausen) was discovered 
by Kotzebue in 1S24. 

Mopihaa (approximately lat. t6“48"s, long. ^ytng 

about 100 miles west-south-vvest of Maupid, consists of many low 
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islands on a reef surrounding a lagoon about 10 rn lles long and 4 miles 
wide* with an avemge depth of 16 fathoms in its northern part, the 
only one that has been explored. The eastern side of the reef is a long 
narrow land rim with naany coconut palms; the northern and ^vestem 
sides are avi'ash* with many islets, some of them covered in trees and 
brush. The entrance into the lagoon, on the north-west side, is about 
30 yd. ^vide^ but at the inner end is almost closed by coral, so that 
only a very small vessel may pass. Landing may be made from boats 
inside the lagoon. 

Fenua lira (approximately lat. long, i54“40^w) h a 

reef of about 7 miles in diameter, on the eastern side of which t$ a 
group of small low islets dangerous to shipping. The lagoon has no 
entrance except a boat passage about half a mile from the north point. 
Through this landing may be made inside the reef. 

Motu One (approximately lat. i5*48"Sp long. iS4*33"w) con¬ 
sists of four low coral islets covered in coconut palms and other vege¬ 
tation, on a reef of triangular form and about 3 miles in greatest 
length. There is no entrance into the lagoon, but landing can be made 
in fine weather on the wefit-north-^west side of the reef* 

The three islands are owned by the Compagnie Fran^abe dc 
Tahiti, and are all planted in coconut palms. They are uninhabited 
except for occasional labourers engaged in the preparation of copra. 
It is doubtful if they have any permanent water supply. 

There is no regular communJeadon with the islands. 
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PhyiicflJ Geography: The People: Adodjuttracion: EconcxnijcA: CommaiiJcBtiorim: 

ImhmJtud North-watem Islandt; Oiher Itlituds North of S Lat. j 

Islandt South of zo^ S Let.: BIbliojpvphical Nole 

The seventy-six Lsbnds of the Tiiomotu arclupekga {excluding those 
of the Mangare^'a group^ which are linked with some of them for 
adfliimstrativc purposes) cover a wide areap between long. 135 and 
149® and kt. 14 and 23* s {Fig* 54)* They were discovered 
individually by slow degrees and by many diHercnt navigators of 
various nationalities^ from the beginning of the seventeenth century 
to nearly the middle of the nineteenth century* They were annexed 
to France in 1880. 


PHYSICAL GEOGR*«*HY 

As a former alternative name of the group, the Low archipckgo, 
implies, the Islands with the exception of Makatea are flat and low- 
lying. There is hardly any point on their land surface that is more 
that 30 ft* above sea leveh and most of them are much lesst though 
their vegetation gives them additional apparent height. Nearly all 
of them are of typical atoll structure, with a long coral reef in the 
shape of a more or less complete ring enclosing a lagoon. Though the 
group as a whole extends over such a great area, none of their land 
masses are of any considerable size. Certain of the lagoons, such as 
Fakarava, Rangiroa and Hao^ have a circuit of nearly 100 miles, but 
moat arc only a few miles in circumference^ and the atoll rim k 
usually very narrow, less than half a mile across. The total superficial 
land area of the whole archipelago is officially 330 sq, miles, but 
this figure is only approximate, and the area may be much less. Many 
of the atolls have pass^ into the lagoons, mostly on the north-west* 
north or north-east sides* but othm are without entrance, even for 
boats. 

From the tiavigatlonal point of view' the archipelago has to be 
treated with great caution. fiecau$e they are so low, with many of the 
reefs only awash, the islands are dangerous to approach* especially 
by night* Hence arose the name of Dangerous archipekgo applied to 
them by BougainvlUe in 1768 and sometimes used on maps since. 
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In m^igalmg among the group an island U frequently Er^t sighted 
at dawn^ since it is a common practice for a ship to lie off ai a safe 
distance duiiiiig the night The bland then appears as a low dark line, 
hardly more clearly defined than the crest of a wave. Ln a few esses, 
notably that of Anna, where there are great shallow lagoons, a curious 
phenomenon may be seen at daybreak—a greenish glow or reflexion 
in the sky long before the bland its<;lf becomes >isible^a kind of 
atoll-mirage^ 

Navigation ia still further imperilled by the fact that the archi¬ 
pelago has been imperfeedy survej^ed, and the charts are therefore 
apt to be defective as regards the position, orientation and coastal 
detail of the blands. A number of the modem charts arc still based 
on surveys by early voyagers, as the Admiralty chart of Hao on a 
survey by Captain Becehey of H.M.S, ElaisQm in 18^5; the U.S. 
Hydrographic Office chart of Rangiroa and Tikehau, or the French 
Service Hydrographique de la Marine charts of Manihi, Ahe and 
Takaroa on surveys by the United States Exploring Expedition in 
^839. Other charts are taken fh>m more recent sketch surs^cys which 
arc of only approximate accuracy^ 

Complicating the navigational position sd!l further are the currents 
of considerable strength which run through the group and in and 
ou t of the passes to the lagoons* At limes these currents set on to the 
reefs. 

On close approach the aspect of the isbnds tends to conform to a 
common pattern. Though in some parts the reef alone h visible as a 
barrier^ in general the coast show's a succession of horizontal bands. 
First is the outer edge of the shore reef, shown by a creamy w^hite line 
of surf which may break up as the weaves recede to reveal the deeply 
fissured rugged structure of the coral and other marine formaUDn$, 
Then cornea a short stretch of smooth, light-coloured shallow watcr^ 
Avitfi the reef fiat perhaps partly exposed if it b low tide, showing a 
pitted surface with boulders and blocks of old coral scattered here 
and there. Next follows a belt of darling white beaeh, of coral sand 
and other detricus;, finally, behind the beach rises a dark wall of 
coconut palms or other i^cgetation, the top of which stands compara¬ 
tively evenly against the sky (Plates 44, 45, 46). 

Coasts 

As win be realized from thb description, nowhere in the archipelago 
writh the exception of Makatea are there any ^^ry prominent coastal 
features. The problem is primarily one of negotiating the reefs to find 



PlaLc 4i&, Anchoraa^ at Amaoq, Ttwmtiru arthiptlnEci 
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Phtc >fQ. r^iiricftt^ru? cliff facCr ^ikaEc^, Tuiinotu archiprlRfln 

Th™ craft incorpiynifc European sityliitK ftrstureft but are built tnth 

native technique, tndutitnjf the use of lashinHa to hold the pliLTikaL I’lic Near Tcniiiio, on tbs went aide of the (alandk Slhowiny wa^'s-cyt grottoci 

boui ^howii it ft. lon^H ba* *bc imino ^Tevaoras, ja Rnka ', near ilic buE^c of the cliff and (in the foreground) wAvc-cut bench 1. 
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anchorage and landmg> and the navigator has little in the of 
natural features to aid him. Lights and beacons aUo are for 

various r«sons do not always ncoc$sariiy corrtafMtid to the indica¬ 
tions of them given in the Skiing DhectiGtis^ 

Arurhoragt and Landing 

There ia no harbour that can be properly caUed a port in the group. 
Anchorages off the islands me rare, as the outer edge of the reefs 
usually goes steeply down into deep \%‘ater. Many of the lagoons have 
no entrance^ and landing must be made on the reef; others have only 
a boat passage. Within those lagoona which have passes admitting 
sea-going craft, the best anchorages for large \"esscls are in Fakarava^ 
Apataki and Makemo* others of lesser quality are in Rangiroa^ 
Raroia^ Amanu, Nengonengo, Kauehi, Tahancat and Toau. For 
schooners and other small vessels additional useful anchorages are 
in the lagoons of Takaroa, Tikehau* Hao^ Taenga, Katiu,, Ahe and 
Mururoa, Once etitiy^ has been gained to the lagoon, landing is 
usually simple; there are very few piers or jetties but beaches are 
easy of access, though some wading over reef may be necessary. 


Climate 

The climate of the Tuainotu group is hot^ but vvith no pronounced 
variations of temperaturcH Systematic records* howe^^r* are not 
a\*3ilable. There are two main seasons—a warm season during which 
most of the rain occurs, lasting approximately from November to 
April; and a cooler season^ lasting from May to October^ Average 
temperatures range from 76 to 8t^ F. 

^'he trade winds blow over the archipelago throughout the year, 
but are often disturbed; they arc most regular from May to October 
and then blow freshly. Their mean direction i& east, drawing to east- 
south-east from June to October, and to east-north-east from 
November to Mav^ At this latter period they are often light, and may 
alternate WTth heavy unstable squalls from north to south-west, these 
squalls being more frequent by night than by day. Strong winds from 
the south-east arc liable to occur from May to September, butcspcciaUy 
in August, w^hen they arc apt to last from four to eight days. From 
November to May* gales front north to south-west arc te 1 ati%'ely 
frequent, especially in January' to March, In January a gale arising 
in the north-west usually shifts to north and north-east; at other 
times the tendency is for it to shift from north-west to south-west. 
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The Tuamotu group is subject to hurricanes, which occur as a rule 
towards the ead of the year, or tn January or February. Nornially, 
however^ they occur le^ than once in two years. Hutricanes 
(tropical cyclones) of particular force have been recorded in Septem¬ 
ber 1877^ February 1878* January 1903, and February 1906. in thcin 
villages were destroyed and tnany lives lost; on some islands soil and 
brushwood were swept away hy the sea, leaving bare areas of broken 
coraL 

Water Supply 

Scarcity of fresh water is a difficulty throughout the whole group. 
The porous ground absorbs rainfall, and there are no streams or 
springs. Wells are scarce, and arc apt to have an uncemin flow. In 
some islands rain water is collected in cistema, but in others the 
native inhabitants rely largely on the fresh 'milk" of the coconut for 
drinking purposes. 


VEGETATtON AMD FaUNA 

The soil of these atolls, formed primarily by the disintegration of 
surface coralj with but a small contribution from decomposed vege¬ 
table matter, is only a thin coaling, and vegetation is accordingly 
scanty, Makatea, higher and with more abundant soil cover, is the 
only exception (cf. p. ^07). Coconut palms are prominent on most 
of the islands, but they are by no means always dominant, and are 
even lacking on some of the smaller atolls. Historically, human 
agency has been responsible to a considerable degree for their spread. 
More fundamental to the vegetation in many of the islands is the 
pandanus. Large trees apart from these are uisually rare, though 
species of Pisonia and Conlia occur in the forests of some Elands. 
The formerp under its native name of puka, has given name to certain 
islands—Napuka (known to the inhabitants as Te Puka a Maruia) and 
Pukapuka, Among small trees and shrubs are Montsda citrifolia, 
commonly knowm for its edible berries, an Erytlinfia (a tree with a 
conspicuous red flower) and types of hibiscus. The remainder of the 
vegetation usually comprises a few types of bushes and grasses. In 
some of the islands introduced plants such as papaya, taro, and melon 
are grown, but on the whole these arc scarce. 

Animal life on the islands is rare, consisting, as far as land animals 
go, mainly of lizards and other small creatures, apart from introduced 
dogs, cats and poultry. Rata are fairly common. Land birds are 
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scarce^ but ther^; are a number of kinds of sea birds. Fish are plentiful 
in the lagoons and oS the reefs, and sharks and turtle are common. 

THE PEOPLE 

Papulation 

The total population of the TuEunotu group 
since when no complete figures have been available. Of these people 
1^160, many of chero Asktics, were on Makatea; of the remainder, 
scattered through the various islands, 4,349 were native Polynesians, 
202 tvere Asiatics, mainly Chinese, and 13 were Europeans- Most 
of the islands are inhabited, but their individual population is apt 
to be variable, since the people shift from one island to another for 
pearl diving, or to collect copra from an island ordinarily uninhabiled. 

Genial Type 

In physical appearance, culture and bnguage, the natives of the 
Tuamotu group are fairly closely related to the people of Tahiti. In 
language the chief distinguishing features are the vg and k sounds, 
neither of which occur in Tahitian. This is illustrated by the two 
forms of island names often heard, owirig to the frequent contact 
w^th Tahiti. Thus Makatea, Xaukura, Rangiroa arc the Tuamotu 
names, while in the Tahitian pronunciation they become Ma*atea, 
^\u'ura, and Rairoa respectively. (The Tuamotu is w^ritten 
locally as ^.) 

Prior to the European occupation they appear to ha%^e had the 
normal Polynesian social structure of extended family groups, with 
chiefs, and a system of land tenure based on membership of the family 
group as a unit. In most of the islands they still retain ownerahtp of 
the $Oil. The political organ b-ation, however, $eeni$ to have been 
essentially on a small scale. Tw^o high chiefs divided betivcen them 
$ome authority- over many of the islands, but there was no over- 
lordship of the group asa w^hole, despite much ^varfarc, until suxerainty 
fell to the Pomare fkmily of Tahiti at the beginning of the ninelcenth 
century. Since the people became converts to Christianity, mainly to 
Roman Catholicism, much of the ancient culture has disappeared. 

Regional Differences in Pte-European Times 

It has been possible on the basis of history and differences in 
speech, customs and to some extent in physical type, to divide the 
Tuamotu natives into eight sections or areas. The western area. 
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which formerly had Rangiroa, the largest atoll in the archipelago, as 
its cultural centre, is under strongest inilucnce from the Swiety 
islands. The north-western area had Takaroa as its leader; this atoll 
was formerly the seat of a powerful tribe which dominated all the 
islands in the vicinity until it was conquered by the warriors of Anaa 
about 1810, But the Takaroa people still jealously guard records of 
their history and genealogies. The central area, the largest of all, had 
three important centres—Fakarava, Anaa and Hao. From the chiefs 
of Fakarava the men of highest rank in the western I'uamotu atolls 
trace their lineage, and Pomare 1 of Tahiti was descended from them 
on his father's side. But Anaa, with a shallow lagoon almost entirely 
enclosed with a broad belt of comparatively fertile sandy soil, became 
more populous and powerful. In 1835 it had not less than 1,500 
inhabitants; at the beginning of the nineteenth centuiy the ,-\naa 
warriors raided through the archipelago as far to the east as Hao, and 
even threatened 10 invade Tahiti, The other five areas, with Napuka, 
Fangatau, Tatakoto, Reao and Vahitahi as the centres, lie to the east 
and are smaller, and more isolated. Napuka has de\%Iopcd definite 
peculiarities of vocabulary, using such words as moot a for canoe in¬ 
stead of the standard Polynesian vaka or va'a, and rotika for fire 
instead of a variant of the standard ahi. The Vahitahi area is noted 
for the closeness of relationship of its dialect to that of the New 
Zealand Maori, and for the manner in which the people have pre¬ 
served to the present day many of their ancient dances, songs and 
ceremonies. And although since 1880 the double sailing canoe has 
been given up In favour of a single canoe with a wide beam, sailing 
without an outrigger, Vahitahi 1$ the only island in the Tuamotu 
archipelago to retain essentially the ancient technique of construction. 
The people of the Tatakoto area also have distinct characteristics; 
they were the peatest warriors and navigators of the eastern Tuamotu 
group and their canoes have a raised stempost similar to that of certain 
Cook islands craft. The people of the Rcao area were until recently 
among the moat primitive of the Tuamotu archipelago, but their 
young men have been found to be good filers, and have been em¬ 
ployed in numbers on Tahitian schooners. A decade or so ago 
several hundred Reao people migrated to Mangare%-a, 

Modem Culture 

The modem Tuamotu people live in villages, often only one on an 
atoll, with houses of a simple type, built of plaited coconut or pan- 
danus leaves on a timber framework, and thatched, or occasionally 
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of timber with m iron roof {Plate 47)* Becau^ of the Umitattons on 
agriculture their prindpaJ economic occupations are the preparation 
of copra, diving for pearl shell, and fishing. 




Fiffn 55. Types of mllcd fish w^ir tnpt^ Tuamoto 

Ksy: a, timpk cnckraurc in i ft, letter, Tikspoto; £, commoa type of tnp mnd luii^ 
m Jihsilow dwinei between two ijileti> Tskaaroa; t, thick-wiUnJ trmp in i ft. 
wsmr slanK laipmn share, Tekupato; d. double trap off village, Faoile; r, pond-trvp 
vrlih BTiuUcr tmpfl itioarporatcd, north aide of pftss, HBa;/| oerfes of traps w la^oofi 
flat ne!at village, TakirdOf with depths of water indi'cAied La feet^ Arrqwfl mdicsie 
entry of fiah on tfdai flow^ are not to icalc, but are smaller chan /. Based on 
K. P+ Emory, Bfrmeg P. Bifhirp Mtufum BuUefin, no. iiS, pp. 14-5 (HonDlulu, 

A common feature on many of the atolls are the walled fish weir 
traps. These cx^cur in the shallaws beside the lagoon passes near all 
villages, in shalloiv channels between islets, along the shore of the 
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bgOQiii and even on the le^vard reef flats where the water attains a 
depth of i-z ft. at full tide^ Most of the traps were laid down in 
ancient times and are kept in repair. Some have walls of a siJif^le line 
of coral Slones or fragments ; others, more ebborate and more solid, 
are constrttcted to a thickness of 2 or 3 ft., and are level along the top; 
others still are reinforced by hca^T stakes driven in along the sides. 
The simplest types use the shore as one lead or boundary and make 
a wall for the other* while more complicated types use walls ex¬ 
tensively, and may have secnitdarj^ traps within them, utilizing 
natural features as rocks and old shell heaps to advantage {Fig. 55). 
The traps are so designed and pbced that the fish follo^ving along 
with the current are led into enclosures from which they do not 
readily e$cape until taken with net or spear. Some traps are designed 
to cake advantage of the incoming tide, others for the waters flowing 
from the lagcwn ai low tide. These weirs in former time$ were heredit¬ 
ary family property, and no one might take fish from them without 
permission. Today, though they are pri^'ately owned, anyone may 
take fish from them, but if he damages the weir in so doing and does 
not repair it the owner make^ trouble^ 

The Tuamotu people axe all nominally Christian, and belong to 
three main sects i Roman Catholic, K^niio (an .Adventist church) and 
Mormoni In 190G, by calculation from official figures, about 75 % 
were Catholic, ao % Kamto and 3 % Mormon. But while the 
Catholics were predominant in the eastern part of the archjpekgo^ 
their numbers were probably over-estimated. The number of 
Mormons especially has probably increased in recent years; by 1912 
most of the people of Kaukura, Niau and Takaroa belonged to this 
sect. 

Archaeology 

The Tuamotu group is of considerable archaeological interest 
owing to the numerous remains of ancient stone structures found 
there. These, known by the usual Polynesian name of consist 

of low walls or terraces of coral blocks^ often surmounted by met 
flat slabs; they formerly served as temples for the religious cults of 
the people. The slabs w^ere emblems or seating-places of the gods, 
and before them offerings of first-fruits and other food were bid, and 
ritual feasts were held. In some cases, though rarely, a human sacrifice 
look place there (Fig* 56), 
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Fig. 56. Terrace of the undent temple Puiraulongi on Reao 

The teiTiaiiu of temple arc on tke nortk-ee^t Side of ih* ItoU^ fSeST the sboft. 
View- from the south. Offerinfi^ vi m Uid before the ciwt illhs, which repmcoied 
ihc goda. Based on A pbotofftaph in K. P- Emory, Brmki F. Btjhop AfiHCtrtl 
BidUlw, no. 118^ pinie g A (Honolulu, 1034). 

ADMINISTRATION 

From the admiDi$tratjvc point of view the Tuamotu archipelago as 
A whole does not form a unk^ but is split into two an^s. The w'estem 
section is known as the Tuamotu administration; the eastern. In¬ 
cluded w kh which is the Mangareva group^ is known as the Gambier 
administration. The approximate di\iding line is the i4znd meridian 
west of Paris (t4oth ^vest of Greenwich), but Pukapuka (approxi¬ 
mately 138" 50' w) is attached to the 1 uamotu administration, while 
Tematangi (approximately 140° 40' ^v) is attached to the Gambier 
administration. Moreover, IMakatea, in the west of the archipelago, 
has been included since 1911 under the administration of the Society 
islands on account of the importance of its phosphate exports. 

The Tuamotu administration is controlled by a French Adminis- 
tratori who is also in charge of the Gambier administnation, where 
he is represented by a gendarme stationed at Rikitea in the Man¬ 
gareva group. He has judicial as well as adminJstnitive functions, 
U'he administrative centre of the 'ruamotu area was formerly at 
Roioava, on the atoll of Fakaravai It was transferred in 1933 to 
Apataki atoh, but has been recently moved to Tahiti during the war. 
Even before the war the Administrator was not always resident in the 
group; he lived in Tahitit paying periodic visits by auxiliary schooner. 

The natives of the Tuamotu administration are French citizens^ 
with the right to vote. They are represented in the Economic and 
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Financial Dclegatiom; by a member of their diatria councils. The 
natives of the Gambler admmistiatioa, however, are not citbens but 
subjects of France, and they are represented in the Delegations by 
the Administrator. 

Local gowmnient in the area b in the hands of the natives, subject 
to supen'ision from Tahiti. The Tuamotu administration is divided 
into distiicts, each usually consisting of one to four islands^ though 
Fakarava, Anaa and Rangiroa are subdivided on account of their sbc. 
ITicre are about thirty of these districts in all in the admmLstiadon, 
Authority is exercised in each district by the dbtrict councU, usually 
consisting of a native chief and about five other men. They act as a 
court for petty offences^ and generally supervise the sanitation of the 
vtliages, the co-operative marketing of copra where this occurs, and 
other social affairs. 

Social services arc comparatively undeveloped. Education is con¬ 
fined to a number of primary schools, insiruaion being provided 
largely by the missions. Many of the natives can read and write 
Tahitian, but a knowledge of French b not widespread. Trained 
medical attention is almost wholly lacking, though Reao has recently 
been constituted the leprosarium for the archipelago^ all known lepers 
being transported there in 1956. 


ECONOMICS 

The resources of the Tuamotu group are scant)'. There are no 
minerals properly speaking, though phosphate is extracted from 
Makatea, and represents a very^ important item of export from the 
colony of French Oceania as a w^hole (see pp. ng-zo). Phosphate 
deposits of small amount and poor quality exist on Niau, but have 
not been exploited. 

Agriculture 

"t"he shallow soil covering restricts agriculture. Taro, bananas and 
a few other tropical foodstuffs are grown on some of the blands, but 
do not flourish as they do in other tropical regions with more fertile 
soil and greater rainfall. Taro was formerly grown on more Tuamotu 
blands than at present, as shown by the trenches (dug as garden beds 
to conserve moisture) on Anaa, Fangatau, Tikei and other atolls. 
On Reao and Pukarua such trenches arc still in use. Owing to the 
poverty of other vegetable foods, coconut and pandanus tend to be 
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the staplesp though imported wheat jJctir and rice are used when 
income pemut^, and on a few' of the islands Chinese bake and sell 
bread. The pandanus was fonnerly much more important in some of 
the islands as a food product than it i$ nowaday$^ but the fleshy 
phalange of its drupe b still eaten^ and in some remote islands^ as 
Vahitahij the kernels are eaten as w'elL 

The manufacture of copra is one of the major occuparions of the 
people. The copra is sold either to trading schooners or to the local 
Chinese traders^ but of recent years there has been a tendency 
towards the formation of native co-operative associations for the 
handling of the copra in bulk and the elimination of the middleman. 
Some communities owti their own schooners for taking copra and 
other produce to Papeete, The proceeds from the sale are normally 
divided on a communal basis. During the economic depression the 
fall in the price of copra reduced income and led to some decrease in 
production. On the whole* agriculture tends to receive more atten¬ 
tion in the western blands of the group, partly owing to slightly more 
favourable conditions, but partly also^ as in the case of Rangiroa, 
owing to large numbers of sharks in the bgoons, rendering diving 
for pearl shell more than usually hazardous. 

Fishing 

In contrast to the limited agriculture, fishing is well developed. 
The ramifications of the reef waters offer an abundance of fbht taken 
by hook and line or with $pcars^ as well as In the fish weir traps already 
described (p, 200). Octopus are sptaredp and turtle are manccuvred 
ashore by hand or taken by a iine with a large hook. Shellfish are 
gathered from the reef* and some of the shallow lagoons, as at 
Napuka and Vahitahi, are dotted with tiny iskta built up in the course 
of dmc by dcpo£itting the di^arded $hctl$ of the giant clam {Tridaata) 
in heaps on shoals. 

A drawback lo fishing in the Tuamotu islands, however, k that 
fish in sonie of the lagoons are poisonous. It has been suggested that 
this may be due to particular types of algae which they consume, 
since only certain species in a lagoon* and then not all fish of these 
species, but only those taken in certain parts^ arc dangerous as food. 
The Lagoons generally cited in this connexion are Manihi, ApatakJ, 
Toau* North Marutea and South Marutea* Aratika, Fakarava, Mu- 
rutoa and Maria. No sure indication for discrimination can be given, 
so local advice should be followed. 
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Diving for Pearl Shell 

From the economic point of view the lagoons provide valuable 
sources through being a natural home for the pearl oyster^ though 
in i^ijt years reduction in the demand for pearl shell, and com¬ 
petition from cultured pearb. have lessened exploitation. The oysters 
^ brought up from the beda by diving. But even when the diving 
industry was still profitable it suffered considerable fluctuations. The 
native diver, using only his outrigger canoe, diving goggles and a 
simple glass-bottomed vessel through which he scrutiniaes the floor 
of the lagoon, b limited by his simple technique; the introduction of 
mechanical ditdng apparatus, however, threatened the lagoons with 
depletion of their resources. The French government therefore de¬ 
clared a close season, and as the pearl shell takes three years to arrive 
at its commercial state, different island groups have b^n opened in 
rotation on a triennial cycle. In recent years no diving machines have 
been allowed. The primary product is the pearl shell; pearls are 
produced in only a small proportion of the oysteia. and their discovery 
is a inatter of chance. The more important pearl shell fishing lagoons 
are in Takume, Takaroa, 'iakapoto, Makemo, Manihi, Amtua, 
Elaroia, Kaukura, Marokau, Hao and Apataki. The pearl shell is sold 
to local traders, who take it to Papeete, where the scaly outer coating 
is chipped off by women, and the dsn product packed in barrels 
for shipment to European and American buyers. 'Fhc pcarb are 
bought by dealers who follow the diving seasons from one island to 
another. (For quantities exported see p. i ig and Fig. 30.) 


COMMUNICATIONS 

The only definite sea communication of the Tuamotu islands with 
the outside world is with Papeete, whence an auxiliary schooner comes 
irregularly once or twice 3 month to Fakaiava and of the other 
principal islands. Makatea, however, b visited by vesseb which load 
phosphate. Within the archipelago itself communication Is usually 
by means of small schooners, carrying both native passengers and 
copra ; these craft may also vbit Paptetc, 

Riwds are almost non-existent on the islands, and thesmall stretches 
in being carry almost no vehicular traffic. 

Normally there are no air services to the Tuamotu group. The 
lagoons, however, offer a large number of possible landing-places for 
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suplanes, there is a mooring buoy for seapbrnes at Faltarava, near 
Rotoava. 

There are no telegraph or tdephooe communications in the gioop» 
apart from the W/l” station at Vaitepaoa^ on Makatea^ maintained 
by the phosphate company. 


INDIVIDUAL ISLANDS 

The islands of the Tuamotu archipelago are so scattered that it is 
diiKcuU to describe them in any dmple logical order. For converu- 
ence of treatment they are here dealt with m three sections. The 
division is somewhat arbitrary, but is based roughly upon their order 
of importance. ^Fhe sections are as follows: First, the islands in the 
north-west of the group. These are nearest to Tahiti and are in 
general of the greatest economic and social interest. Beginning with 
Makatea, the most valuable from the economic point of view^ and 
standing somewhat apart from the others, Fakarava, the former ad¬ 
ministrative centre, b next deacribedj and then the islands to the 
north and north-west of it. Secondly, the main body of the archi¬ 
pelago north of 20"^ 3 latt beginning with Reao, the most easterly 
island. Thirdly, the small and comparatively unimportant islands 
below 20^ s bt.i beginning with South Marutea, the most easterly* 

NORTH-WESTERN ISLANDS 

Makatea 

Makatca (Aurora island, lat, to's, long. 14®^ 14" w) lies about 
120 mile^ north-east of Tahiti. It was probably sighted by Quiros 
In 1606, and was vbited by Roggeveen m 1722, 

Structure (Fig^ 57) 

The blandj unlike the majority of the Tuamotu group^ 13 of up- 
headed coral formatiun+ It is crescent-shaped, about 5 mUes long and 
2 miles wide, and its platcau-hkc surface has a general elo'ation of 
from 190 to 220 ft. The highest point, Putiart, 372 ft. above sea 
level, is at the northern end, and towards the centre of the island is a 
depression of considerable area. The unusual relief is due to the atoll 
of which the island w^as originally formed having been thrust up from 
the sea floor in successive stages, thus slowly emptying the waters 



from the ancient lagoon (Fig. 5S). 'Vhc island h everywhere bordered 
by cliffs (Plate 49)^ at the foot of which is a narrow fringing reef^ 
with short stretches of vs^hite sandy beach on the west and on the 
east sides^ There is no barrier reef. The beach on the west side, 


I fc t.E^jhx' R^llw^ 

-ui livriiin^ Ca-E^nuiriiiti 
S StOTlIUiUM 
W l^Tlulwfl 
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For genen] key to syisbolt wc p, H. The map u i compodti: skeidu plant authori- 
de» dl^cr QD nuny deUUa. The Area ot pho^hatc depoaitt iod the railw^yj, widi it> 
working cxtciuicHla^ arc flhawn ^ they were about EaKd Olt: (i) Admiz^ty 

chart no. 3664; (i) French Admiralty chut no, 2577; (3) aurk-ej- by P. E. BOVcrley, 
(unpub1itl»d}; <4) K. R Emory, Bernut R Mithap Mumm BuHstin, 
nro. iiS, p. a7 CHonolwlu, ivj4); (s) O. P. Wilder, Muxeunt 

BtiiUtm, no. P- 4 (HannluJii, 1034) i K. Elschncr, Corailogtfte Pfmpitai^ 

Imfh Auitrai-Octamnts uitd ihre Produkt^^ Tafiel tj (Lobo^, 1913). 
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where there h the main landing-place, b about 500 ft. v^ide at the 
broadest, and narrows gradually to the north and the south, so that 
it is impossible to walk round the island at sea level. 

Lmdinj^ 

From the nature of the island facilities for landing are not good, 
and there is no proper harbour. In the bay near Maumu village 
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binding is always bad, and native canoes are best used. Near 
Temao there is a cantilever pier 435 ft. long, used for loading phos¬ 
phate. There h no anchorage, but as at Naum and Ocean island ^ 
mooring buoys have been laid down. There are four of these, but they 
are not secure in onshore winds. The phosphate is shipped in large 
baskets brought off in lighters, of 4j-6 tort$ capacity, towed by two 
motor boats. A boat harbour with a depth of 5 ft. k situated under 
the pier {Plate 50). 

Climate 

The climate of Makatea i$ hot and htimid^ but the nights are cf>ol. 
The heat is tempered in the south-'east trades, and frequent show^ers 
promote the growth of vegetation. Hurricanes are rarei but oc¬ 
casional strong winds or squalls of gale force from the west suspend 
shipping and sometimes do damage- 


MJi KAT EA 



Verttcsl edagsenued 11} tnnaf hei^bt cf t« 4 Tac« ipprosinuK. Seccioa frocn 
fighi CO left tpp&reflily nfirth-ujiiitik Mamnu. co K. Eljchner, 

0 <ir^hgfW Phoiphat^ltfttlti Atatrat-Oceaitunt, Xofcl 14 (LObeck, 

Water k fairly plentiful on the kbmd; m the rainy season springs 
flow from the base of the cliffs in several places, and one has been led 
into a pipe-line and pumped into tanks for use at Temao on the ivest 
coast. 

y^getatian 

The flora has been greatly modifled by intrcMluctions from the 
Society islands. It displays comparatively few species, nearly all of 
which are found also in Tahiti. On the beaches there k some growth 
of coconut palm, hibiscus and a sparse cover of grasses and herbs, 
while at the base of the cliffs, where there k some organic matter, 
gardenia, pandanus, CflAjjp/jy//wffi inopkyllum, Thfspeiia populnea^ 
Corditf tubcorJaia^ Morinda titrifotia and other trees are found, with 
also some cultivated arrowroot and breadfruit. In swampy places 
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made by excavation giant taro and manioc are grown. On the ptaieau 
there b a luxuriant growth. Pandanus, hisbiscus. banj-an, coconut 
and other tiee$ are common, while at the north end there ia a forest 
of the targe Barrirgioma atHifiro. Papaya, breadfruit, vanilla and 
pineapple are cultivated there. I’hc fauna comprises a few native land 
birds, including some fruit-eating pigeons and herons. Land crabs 
are plentiful. 

Pkospftate 

The island is notable for its large deposits of phosphate rock in the 
interior, occurring in places in beds nearly 40 ft, thick. The quality 
of the deposit is of a high grade, containing about 85 % of tricalcium 
phosphate. The deposits have been worked since 1908 by the Com- 
pagnic Fran^aise des Phosphates de FOceanie, with French and 
BritUh shareholders. The managerial and technical suff are French, 
the bbourers Chinese, Annamites and Japanese. Wiath a few local 

natives. ... 

The phosphate deposits of Makatea are rebuvely small compared 
with those on Nauru and Ocean island—an estimate of to million 
tons has been given for Makatra as a^inst 20 million tons for Ocean 
island and 90 million tons for Nauru. Like all phosphates from the 
Pacific, however, those of Makatea because of their high quality can 
compete in Europe with American phosphates, despite the heavier 
freight charge, 'Fhese deposits are therefore among the most im- 
portanl assets of the French islands in the Pacihe. 

The amount exported has varied considerably owing to changes 
in world economic conditions (Fig, 29), Since recovering from the 
depression of (931-3, however, the export has averaged about 
120,000 tons per annum, and recently, especially after the destruction 
of ie loading fedlities of Nauru, the figure has risen considerably. 
Australia and New Zealand are prominent buyers, as also was japan 
in. recent years before the war. 

Seltlement 

The popubtion of the island varies with the commercial prospects 
for phosphate, in 1936, a moderately slack period, there were 992 
people on the island, of whom roughly two-thirds were local natives. 
There are three settlements. Vaitepaoa, the European settlement. Is 
on high ground to the north-west; Temao, where most of the labourers 
live, is on the western shore at the base of the cliffs; and Maurou 



Plate 50. Phcksphnir ^.-qiJipnliSfntfc Makafea 

llle pIlDsphnte is dumped rmm the caniilevi^r pitf into lighleni, which tzenvey it to wssels 
lying at itLOOring buoys. A boat harbour hits btrtll cut out of the mf alongside and behind 
die pier. 





Pl.-uc 51, Phosphate rrtiiwit>% Makatea 

The engine pulls small truck* tn xht head of an uJeeator at the top of the clifla above Temao. 
The packet^ in the lintej^tonie arc c^sposed by the Twnoi^ of ph^!^phate. 





Plate 52- Mt Duff, Mnngarava 

This peak b I . ji? ft. Ktgh, jh llie WQst canspicuoy S paint on the istHllctr The principal sectle- 
ment> Ritiiea, lira in the gnise of trees ihywinR ili a dark patch on the extreme fight* 



Flare Aeeie bay, HiirUiy, Austml isinnds 

The hny ai^ea anchars.h’e in the trade i^inds; a boat pa&iikae through the reef u aemjn the 
cm ice. 
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(or Moumu)f inhabited by the natives of the island, is on the eastern 
side, also on the shore. 

The workshops* laboratories, etc. of the compny (including a 
well-equipped repair shop) are near the cliffs at Vaitepaoa; dose to 
Temao i$ the shipping port^ with storage ^N^arehooisw of a capacity 
of about 45,000 metric tons, and boats and launches drawTi up above 
the beach when not in use. 

Communication 

Steamer communication exists in normal times with Tahiti:, twice 
monthly. In addition vessels from foreign ports call irregularly to 
load phosphate. 

From the pier an elevator 600 ft. long runs up the cliffa to the 
plateau, and as well as cartying the phosphate in trucks it affords 
communication for the mhabilants of the island. In its uim this 
elevator connects with a narrow-gauge light railway which nms for 
several miles through the phosphate fields. Working extensions of 
this railway (of w hich a set is shown on the map as they wm about 
1930) tend to follow^ the trend of the deposits actually being exploited 
at any given time (Plate 51). 

Several miles of tracks (Fig. 57) connect up the principal points 
on the island, and between Vaitepaoa and Maumu this track b 
perhaps sufficiendy well developed to be called a roadi It is used 
mainly by foot and horse traffic, though little two-wheded horse- 
drawn carts have been stated to be sometimes employed, and bicyxles 
arc now in common use by the younger people. .Access from the 
plateau to the beach, however* b checked by the cliffs, and a staircase 
with about 600 steps has been cut through the ancient atoll crown of 
coral rock to lead from Maumu to the plateau on the eastern side. 

There is a W/T stadon* owned by the phosphate company, near 
Vaitepaoa. No information about telegraph or telephone is a\^Iable, 
hut it is probable that they do not exist. 


Fakarava 

long, i+s* 3.6' formerly as 

■dijicoi'crcd by DcUiiigmhAiUieil in iSi^ It tt Ml atoll of rectHJilflitjir ahipe, i-bout 
4D miln long Mid 15 oiiJcA femad, lyin# abflut 250 tfiiin of Papeete. 

The land rim coiuhtt of wvei»l long itrctchc* and b m^isbtr of iifeti, 
odithem, eastcra and snythoifi sidco, moady well v^noded with coeionm paJins. The 
We&tem aide of Uic atoll U himc mf (Fijr^ 59)- _ 

'Ihcft BTC ihx^t enumnccs into the la^jcoii. The best |i Ngime pass, on 
iidc^ more ihari Kail a mite wide with a drpih of 5 fathoms; it ts suiHble lor large 

iasiCE.PKi^) 
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vewU> nod u tbti iiii»C ad«quAi« put In the Tuatnimi gmip. Tunuliohiu pus^ on 
the fouth dde of the atoll, though dHp, » intikate. Tb« third entnuiUp ^ the 
Huth'-wt, 19 niit&blr only for boat landing. The ligooii hu fe«‘ d^g«»p and 
BSards go^ MochoFB^. Rotcuave unchorogo tt tituaicd about rnitu lo the eut- 
Mrd of Xguue pw, Dfor the villuge^ It li ipodouB, Mith g^ holding gxoundp 
and givea aceellrot aheltex feom moat wiodi, though with Minda bom«n south- 





59- Fihamva 

Baaed on U.S.U.O. dmit no. 2063. 


VWJth-eut and ■weaf-aouih-^1A‘nt the Eca u hcai-y. Anchorage la avtilabZe for apudl 
craft in T^io hithooiip Mid fof larger VEssela in grater deptha. Ihcrc ia m pier at the 
village, uied by uiling creft At the south end of the atoll there u akn anchomge, 
notth-wui of the viHage of Tetamanu, in about 6-S hithcttna. 

The population of the atoll ia amaLL, being divided between Rotoava village 
(formerly the headqaartert of ihe govemniciii of the Tuarpoiu adminiairatlon) with 
ftbant So people, and TeUminu village^ with about too people. 
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Water it provided by a govcftmiciii ciiiefo boliUn^ about joo toiu. RoXosvr 
oflris an excalleni mapImm and tender anchoiBgCr “id a mooring buey for aeaplanes 
hdt been laid □ear the village. 


Aratika 

Aratika it a trian^Ur atoll about 37 mil™ nonh of Fakaravt. li was diacovcncd by 
Roggcvcen ut 1723^ and wm named Kaxlthod by Kot^cbtie on hw second voyage. 
The northern part ia tWokSy wocwled. The atoll ia not peimanently mhabited* but 
is visited by people fium Kauchi^ about 25 miles to tbe souih^esaL There ace two 
entrances to the lagoon, Tctamany pass on ihc cast aide and Teinaketa pass on the 
west side; both arc bad and El only for smsll craft. 


Toau 

Toau (focmerly knowo as Elizabeth) ta an atoH 23 nulci long, abcHJt 2S miles south- 
west of Armtikk. 11 ia inJiabiied ocessionaliy by pcr^le from h Bkafava. There arc 
two passes into die li4S]C»oD, OD the north-easi aide. Nepo pass is auirable only for 
M i-nnll uiling vcsaela. Otunl paiSp the ess-tcfo of the two* is widcp dear, and ft. 

deepp but the anchorage in the lagoon is not Amyot iMy,. a cnnEned and 

shallow anchorage aaid in give shdier from ill winds, is on the outer side of the 
barrier rcefp lo the fiorth-vvesL 


Nlau 

Niau (formerly known aa ‘Grcig)^ situated about r3 miles south-wcat of Toau, ii 
an aiolU but is higher than most, l^ing about 16 ft- above ihe sea. It was di^over^ 
by Quiros in 1&06, but was named by Bellin^bausdi in 1815^ It ii tDipikal in 
shape, about d rmlkfl long by about 5 miles in greairsi width, with A rrmgmg reef* 
and a lagoon which has no communiontion with the seft- 'p>c wrater of the lagOOD is 
brackish, and no growing toiliil has been observed there; its greatest depth if ab™t 
8 fathoms. On the alab riitlH which varies up 10 ibout a mile in breadth, there if a 
narmw belt of sWampy land juBt tnaidc the IlgOOCi shore- 

Faidy good landing on the island is obtained at the village of Tupana* on the 
rLOrth-cast side. But S sandy beach on the west Mde, neax the old village of Ofare* 
whence iherc is a good foftd to Typanfl^ offert bettor Landing (Ftarc 44). 

The island enjoys rathe r nvoro natural resources than moat otbcR of the Tuamotu 
group, though it carries only a small populaiion. Both the atoll rim and the lagoon 
door cii.rT>' deposits of phosphate^ and the Compagnic des Phosphates de rOc^nie 
holds a concession over the ialand. But the deposits, winch are sporadic and of poor 
quiiUt>% have not been caploited. Fresh water is plentiful, and Niau approximate 
rather more closely in character to the high islands than do most others of the *rch±- 
pelagn, in that it suppem a fairly wide tango of cultivated plants. Ot^gei, limes^ 
bananaa and even breadfruit arc Ikltly plcntifuh and the coconut palm b abundant. 
About lOtC the eiport of copra was ab^t loo tons per annum, and could bflve been 
iocreafied; this despite the devasxadon wroudai by ihe hurricane of 1878. In ihe 
lagoon arc excellent Eah, reacmblillg salmon. 

King Geokce islands 

The King George islands consist of two aiolb, Taltaroa Takapoto^ lying 
S mfle* apart, about 4S miles nOith-north-east of Axatika. They HMcd by 

Byruo in 1765, but Takaros woa seen by Roggeveen in 1722, and it » pckiaible that 
they wetic discnvcred by Le Malrc and Schouten in i6r6. 

Taksroa is about milcf tong nnd 5 miles w'ide. There il an enMilce mio ihc 
lagoon, Tc Avaroa+ on the south-West aide, adirutfing s'caaels up to 9 It. draught, 
but it ia narrow with a sharp artglc. Anchot^gc U go^ everywhere Ul tho ItgOOfI, 
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told B mnil jfltty ^bout 75 y^. iMifi ii Eituatfd near ihi villBgc, on the northern side 
of the pass. There is eJto good temponuy BndioTuge outtidc ihc in S^io 
fdthoois. In the cstrefne uyth-woftt of the U^oon b Uttle cnirlaaurc in the roe&p 
AbcHJi a mile in extent, edfcis shelter at ail dmea for In 19^3 there were 

about 4M inhabitants on the isknd. The la attractive with while c^raJ itrveta 

liti^ with pahna and fnm^pemi; the houscft arc ncady tlut^ed. There are two 
Chiaese atorca of coiTu^ti^ iron. 

TalfAptita is about 13 milea There is no pasa into the lagooDp hut landing 
may be made on the west side of the reef at cwo poini^. At the nadra northerly of 
these, in good weather^ scboonEis ctui moor to the reef. 

The island bus about mhabitants. Fresh w-aiEr is conserved in 


Tikei 

Tikci Is a iiTudh low wooded coral taJandp leas than i| ftiiicB long hy about r mile 
wide, Ij-ing aboui 38 miks south-east of Takaioa. It has 1 feinuina reef^ but k one 
of the few islands in the Tuamani group which possess fld iafioao, [bough the 
rtatinam of a dry layoon can be tmeod. Its greatest elev^on k ibout 10 ft 

The only iandln^t k at the west point, but it k diFEciilt. 

The Mind k well wooded^ hui k said to have no supplies of fresh water* Some 
old trenches give evidence of former Lun culdvation by methods of mokture 
conservatian. 

A amull tillage stands on the west point of the island with a population of about 
JO ptoplep kooa Takama. 

Apataki 

A^HItoki (formerly known as Ifagemcittct) k an atoU about [S miles in ertertl 
siluated about 65 imLn south-west of the King George idanek. It wgs dkeover^ 
by Hsgenieiaicr in 1830. 

There are three passes into the lagoon, nil on the side. Pakaka or 

Schooner pass, the so u the mm 041 , admits only itruill vessek at the inner end, but 
offers an excellent anchanigc for larger tiaft at the OtJter end, dos* to the village, 
and ia easy of access. Avatika pass, the centtaJ one, can he used only by small ctaftp 
and with dtHiculry. Tehcre pass on the north-west k practicable for large ves^i,' 
but k strrwn with coral patchu. There k anchorage at either side of the innEr end 
of Tcheie pass. Within the kgoon landing may bt best made at a concrete pier. 
wMch Vfw abauc 85 ft long in igjj, and w'as then being cxtimded. The vUlagc of 
Niutahi* which notmahy has about 1 jo itihabEtauis, k on the »uth tide of EMrnka 
pass, Apataki for a time succeeded Fakamva os the head^juartera of the Admimi- 
mtorof the group ofi account of the morE faveuimble condhiojia for the culttire and 
improvement of the pearl oystCT, but bos now been abandoned tA such. 


K^ukura 

Ksukum k tin atoll about ^5 milca in cKleni lying about 13 miles south-w-«T of 
Apataki. Hvough devatiaced by the aev^ere hurricane of 1878, the island has unite 
been replanted and the nronhem aide k well wooded. There ka put into ihe kaoon 
fit only for vmds of about 15 tons, on the north-east cout, and a boat encran^ on 
the north-west side. The tw n VEllages of Motij Uri and Mottl Parwo arc near these 
teipectk e entrances. SlOtes and a good Supply of fruh water arc obtainshk iherc. 


Arl^tua 

Anitu* Ifoimeriy known M RuriJc) is ui ,1ol| ,hout l8 mil<» in txrcfit, atuh 
areukr. and Ijfing abcHii 9 nuUa wni of the north end of Apaukl (t {, wooited on 
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the nurthcm aidc» while Urge portiena of cbe reef on ih£ ^uth side v? quite tub- 
nucr^cfL 

PcTDvtki pttt on the eati tide gbet timll vettelt to the lagoon, hut it it of 

indiflcletll qiiiIiT>\ There ia a bwl pas^^ ^ ^ north-w «t tide. 

The retkient population compriset aboui lao nati™. But there ia a eoELiiderable 
iuoreaBe each year froni Apataki and Kaukura during the copra and pearl shell 
(Uhiag teaaont. Arutna was discm'eied by Kotzebue in iSlb. 

Manihe and Ahe 

These are two small aiolU Lying about S miles apart, dt the nonh of the Tuamotu 
archipeiagp^ 

\lfinihi [Walcrland) was probably discovered by Le Claire Uld SduHiten in 1^16. 
It is almost 14 miles long, and 6 miles wide. Pakul pdSs, St the SOUth^west of the 
atoll, is deep and stiaighL Being narrow, however, end obstructed by reefs eu the 
inner end, it gives access to small craft only. The lagoon is oncumber^ with enrol 
shoals. The village^ with a population of about rfto pctaoiu, U on the cast side of 
Pakua pass, and has ■ wharf. 

Manihi it one of the moii productive iaUnds for its lue In the whole archipelago; 
coconuts ^oiiiish on the islets all around the lagoon, nod the pearl shetL resouttn 
are excellent. Copra production was affected for a time by th^ hurricane of tSyS, 
which caused greet destruction. About So tons per annum ere now producifKl. 

Ahe (Peacock), tinukr in type, and well wooded, h inhabited only at certain 
aeasons by Manfhi people. The village £i on the south-west side. 

Near die north-west point there ia a pwa available for vessels up to too ton*, but 
its navigable width is «na|L and it needs local knowledge- Anchorage can be ob¬ 
tained near the village and in the north-rwest angle of the lagoon. 


Rangiroa 

Rangiraa, the largest iataod of the archipelago, cn-closca a la^^n which U about 
44 miles long with an extreme width of [4 miles. It lies about 63 milca vvest-aouth- 
Weil of Ahe. The atoll reef, which is narrow, is mostly tree-coveird, with fine 
coconut pbuitutions. 

Them am tw‘o passes iaio the lagoon. Avaioru, on the oorth-caat side, U about 
400 yd. wide, deep, and navigable by large visscla, though the tidal stream is violent. 
There is good anchorage to the east of the pass, except in northerly winds. Tiputa 
pass, on the north side, it narrower chon Avatoru; it a navigable for large vc^ds, 
but dangerous to aailing craft (Plate 45). The anchorage here la not good in south¬ 
east winds. 

There arc two viJlagcf in Hangiroe^Avatoru and Tiputa. Formerly the atoll waa 
m important pearl fishery, but inienuve diving haa largely exhaumed eupplie*. A 
delciTcnt to diving also jv that the Ugoon ia infoled with iharfca. Wour is provided 
by a large conemte daterp erected by the adminiscnition. 

The popidaticm of Rongiroa is ab^t 700, and the productiisn of copra ts about 
1,500 tuns per anniim.. 


Tikehau 

Tifccliau, 9 miles west-north-west of Raninioa, ita dtculaj-atoll lo miles in diameter* 
widi a seriea of vtty prcKluctim islets on a barrier reef. U was discovemd by 
Kotzebue in tSi^. 

Tuheiava pass^ on the north-west aidcT gives entrance for veaseb up to 60 tons. 
The anchorage is on the south aide of the lagoon, abcHjt B inilcs from the pass, 
opposite the village. iTiem are about aOO inhabitonta on the island, mainly engaged 
in the cukivution of coconuts and taro. 
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Matahiva 

MKtthlvd, i idfttl circukr of aboui s tnilci m dkmctcr. zi wat of 
Tik^hdu. Ii k che w«t^mn™t iftlafid ef the Tuamchtu ardiipclifco^ and w^i dia- 
»vcTtd b>' S^llingshvuaen in iBao^ 

The drtlly pm ta n boat ciitr«n« on tJw nqrth-wcsl side. The itlBzid w. not per- 
mAnentJy Lnlubited, but the peoplt of Tikchay ™t it pcriodicBJIy. 


O^fHER ISLANDS NORTH OF 20^ S LA1\ 

Reao 

Rcaa^ chE mMt euicriy ial^d of the Tiaaniotii srraup. diseoviei^d by Diipemsy 
in La in iSii, and nsTned ClejmQnt-TDiuicfTe. It iia a normw atoll about 

10 longp and It wooded. The lagiKHi haa no eznnmee. The heat landiojl 

noimalty ia near the villa^, at the north^WAt point, blit when this ii iitiposaible the 
aouth aide of the atoil ia uacd. The mhtbitant4 numbered ebout 350 In 19^^, ^ hen 
the uland was conatituted the leptoaorium for the group. 


Pukarua 

Pukitufl (formerly written, mcomcctiy, Pukaruhe), ia an atoll about yl miles in 
length, north-west and MuUi-eaiii, it lica about 30 tndea wcai of Reau^ It wto djj- 
covered in 1797 by Wikon in the and was originally namEd by him Serle^t 
bland. li ti w^t^ed on the uorth-weitem side, with a low barren Hat on the south- 
wrat aide. There b nn entiarkce to the lagoon. The inhabitant rLumbered about 
ISO in +7). 


Tatakqto 

TauJeoto, an atoU about 3 tuiles long and 1 mile broads lies about 00 mtles north¬ 
west of Pokarua. It wi* diBcovertd in 1774 by Boenechea (who uiuned it San 
Nardae). The land Is low and the rro^-western part well wooded. There b no 
entrance to the IsgOOnH The bland tarried about iSq inhabitants, in a village in the 
north-weft. There U very liitk fr«h water. Copra pmduqtlnn wss eftinxited at 
ahcKlt 400 tons per annum in 1936. 


Vahitahi 

The nett five tilaiida^ VahiTahj, Alualdp PinaLi, NukutaVake and Valrajtes, may 
be grouped tugether tince they formerly shaied n hotnograeouf native culrurep 
and all Ik about the middle of the Gambier section of the Tuamotu archipelago. 
Pinaki and Nukutavake were diKarvered in 1767 by Wallb^ who named the former 
Whitsunday island and the latter Queen Charbtte'i island. A few daya Mer he 
dificuvejrd VaimateOk which he named Egmont island. Vahilohi end Akiaki were 
discovered by BoUE^vlIie, who named them Le* Quaires Facordina md ITIc 
dca Lanciera respectively. 

Vahitahi^ about 90 mUe* south ofTatakoio, t» a long atolj with no eni ranee to the 
lagoon, which b shallow and dotted with ^islets' of clam shell. The weftem part uf 
the aioU rim ia heavily weeded with Ioieje treea; the eastern part b bare, and the 
BDuthem side b a low reef. 
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Londiiifr ifi uau^Hv made <m Mohitu Mti the vif^t lide, and there la Enother 
tandinf^ plsce liuc noTth aide, Tbe» H ft broad sand^ bwh behind the reef and 
the f^iind k not greatly encumbered by 
l>ic viJlage li on the west side of the anally the housca being built of wemd. 
Vahitthi is comp*Jttive!y fertile, and wrnc papaya^ breadfruit and bananaa are 
RTOwn there, thpugh they do iwt bear ’rtr^' wclL Cooanut palms are abundantp and 
copra H the prindpaJ pi^ucx There are art^rtl Chinese tmdrrB, who oontnol the 
eommendal heJd^ und have many of the rmcivet in their debt. 

The Vahitohi pcopleh while fiir^' weeJthy by I'uamntu mrtdnrds, and therefore 
weU supplied with Europcaii goods, have retalrved mtieh of their anciezii culture 
beneath the v^eer of civilIfifttiOH. They adU perform certain of the old scasartal 
ntG¥ in conncxinui with the food supply^ and they have a dirtlnctive type of aea- 
gotng crafi> an adaptation of a European model fo native teehnique, Th^ citaft are 
ahap^ like a whaleboat, carry wil, and are siecped by a tiller mounted on a pivot. 
But they are built by leahing hewn skN of wood together with coconut fibre, and 
present a cuhoui patchwork Appearance. They vary bctwcesi ao and 30 ft. long, and 
the people go in di«n to Akiaki and Nukutaviikc to oollcci copra (Plate 48)- 


Akiaki 

Akiiiki, lying about 23 miles wcal^north-weat of Vahitahi., ii a small round coral 
kland about three-t^uarters of a mile in diameter, with no lagoon. It is shaped 
sotnewhat like a button^ and heing rather higher than most of the other isEands was 
fonmedy named Thrum Cap- Landing on the istand ia dtlficult. 

AklsL^i ia er»tnparaiively fertile, and i« wtW wooded^ There is a village on the 
south-west aide, but it is inhabited only seasoniilly, by people from Vahitahi who 
go there to prepare and load copra. 


PlNAKl 

?maki, the soUthempnost of the Rf<>tip, is on atolJ with three wcll^woodcd J»lel» on 
the nnrth-W'Cfitem Aide. On the south aide the reef ia very little above w-ater, and 
is bare of V'egctftEionn There Is a narrow entrance to the logoon On the southem side, 
hut tl is imprAcdcohle even for boats. 

The pjrincipaj viHagc ia on the northern iakt of the atoll. There ia supposed to be 
buried treasure on Pinaki^ but ao far it hta not been located. 


NmutAVAKE 

Ndkutavuke, about S fniles north-weat of Ptniki, is like Akiaki, of solid land. 
It ii a coiol ialund about $ nulea tong, and has no lagoon. E^icept at the aas^tem sod 
it is Well wooded. 

The village u on the north aide of the iskmd, and in 1936 the populotiDii waa 
about 17s peiMOi, But it it stated that during May, June and July mosi of the 
people move to Vairaatco, and In Auguaf to Pinaki. 


Vairaatea 

Vairaatea, about 14 huIes west ef Nukutavake, conalsti of Iwo islands, Pukorunga 
to the eastward, and Pukararo to the westwaid, joined by a barrier rref SUlTOUndmg 
A lagoon. Both islands are well wooded with coconut and pandaoua trees. Landing 
is normally on the north point of Fukarungo, but is cUfhcult on account of the heavy 
swell. There are only a few inhabitants. 
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Ahltv-ui, Paraoa, Manuhang! 

Thise RTt thre< of nxuJJ eEzc Epaced out roughly 30 ipUos ^pan and nmniiif;; 
in E north-w«it di^ioti fTOin lat. loop. 140" w_ All m« ^wdcd, uvith 

nn pasaflffc into then Eagoonx^ and no Lahubltania, though Poraoii a viutcd by people 
frtim Hao, who come to oiieh tnnlet and possibly to piepoir copra, Ahunui (Byam 
Martin) ms dimvensd by Beechey in t at the tame time he vuiud Pamoa 
(Gloucester). MtnuhflnRi {CumberUful) was discovei^ by WoUia in 1767, li waa 
denuded by the htitricfliic of 1906. 


Hereheretue 

Hcfehcfttiie (San Pablo) lira juat north of 30*Sp about 2^ milea West of AhufiulT 
and About 88 mile* weat-north-weai of Anutnuraro in the Duke of Gloucester 
group. It U thought to have been disenvered by Ouiroa in 1606. An atoll about 
4 miJes in diarncier, with no entrance to the lagoon, it offera diUculcy in landing 
eJteqjt on the north-wegt side> with ibe wind ^om the etai-afHithwtux;, The villa^, 
containing only about 30 uihahitantA. it near the v^icstem point. 


Nengonengo 

^engonengOi about 37 t^niJea north^w'-iHii of Mdnuhangi, |g nearly circular in shape 
and about 6 miles in extent. It waa discovened by Captain Wallia in t767. On the 
eastern side a good ptssnge leads into the Iftgoonp aboirt 100 yd. wide and with a 
depth of 6 &thnms- The Anchorage in the kgixin ia good. TT^ lagoon is rcfwfied 
to abound in pearl shell and black pearh am «id to be found there. There are m 
permanent inhabitantsp but it is worked as apri^nbe coconut plantation and labouren 
go tbete periodically. 


Hao 

Hao, an atoll 33 mile* long, about 54 miles north-ceat of Nengnnengo^ wmi dis- 
oovered by BougBinvillc in 176S, and named lie k Harpe. U waa vMled ^ Cook 
in. J769 and tiamcd Bow island. There are many ialeta with vegetation on the wind¬ 
ward aide, but the Teef is bo low on the leeward aide that th^ sea often passes ox'er 
it into the UBoon (Fig. 60). Qn the nonh-west side Furatea bank extends south¬ 
west for about s\ milfli. 

The only paBBaga into the lagoon, known m Kaki pass, lies about the middle of 
the noithern end of the afoU. It » pratticahle for vessels of 15 ft, diaught, bui it la 
aocnetunes dangerous for boats. There ii on anchorage off the ^-illage, about 6 nulei 
mt-south-eAS£ of the enimooe, but the lagoon u Ml of cotal head*. At the ^illajw 
there are Chinese sroraa with limiicd lupplies and freah waitt in tanka. About iSo 
people live there, primarily engaged in diving for pearl shell. The island was vbited 
by a hurricBiio in January 1903P and much of ha vegetatian wa* dcstro^Td. 


Amajju 

.Amanu, lepamicd from the north-east end of Hao by a channel 9 mites wide is nn 
atoll abtiui 18 milea in length. It was discovered by Andla y Varela in 1774 There 
are two small passes through the reef on the west side. The more Bomherly, Hiuihs- 
pass, IS deep with an efhow and is the better for schooners. The more norfheily* 
Manavaiei pass, ia abort and itrai^ihi but too Dflrrow for cobvcnierbce^ There is also 
a boat passage farth^ to the noTtb_ Mediocre ancharage may be cbtiiined in the 
l^n in about 18 fathoma (Plate 46). The village of Ikimke is on the southern 
iade of the pnncip«l entrance and has a3»ut ieks inhabitants. 
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RaVAHESS AND MaAOKAU 

These are two ■loUa diic«vertd by Cafittifi Cook ip 177^ «id eaBed by him tlie 
Two Gioups. They lie Jibout 65 miles wwi of H»o and am separated by a narrow 
chsnacl^ with room For a idling vcsfcl to work through with care, ^vaheic is 
about 10 miles bag+ with no pass izita the lagoon and po iohabitanta^ Landing is 
difEoiill. Marokau is about ro miles Icaig^ with a paaiagc into the lagoon at the 
eouthmast end foi small craft in hue Wcalbcr. Near the village^ at the nortb’eaet 
point of the stoU, la a cutting thTough the leeL ptoietted by a causeway of large 
stones, which gr?ea ■ fikly pmtected landitig place fot boats dtiring raster^ or 
southerly wlnds^ The village has about lao itilubitanfA. Ii w» dcstro^'ed in the 
burncapc of January 1903^ but has been rebmic. 



ftmrftfe. 
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Fig. 60. Hdo 

Poiition of village appmaipuite. Baaed on Admiralty chart nOi 1111. 
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Tacjere anb Rekareka 

These are twn miaU stoUs lying about 44 uid Si mil^ rrapectively nnrth-weat of 
Amantn 1 auere was diacovered by Bocnechea in 177a but was named RcsqLutbn 
by Coc^ after his own fhip in 1774. h bm two blels, with aeveml tanoc paanga 
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into ibc IflgcKHi on iidc. There are only s few inhjibiufiiA. Rdcareki 

{Good Hope) hflj qppirefiily no cntiBEiee to the t&gpim. A wnill vilkgr ia ^tmted 
of the iouih-wcft poLnt, where killing ia. There is oo fresh w^ier 
on [he uliiDdfi, 

HlKlTERU 

Klfaucni h an itotl situated about 65 miles w«[-ftouth-w«st of Taucre; it ia 7 miJei 
long, and w ell wooded in the northern part. U was diaon ered by Bi^echey m tSih. 
The village of TupaiMiii t« on the nonh-west tide of the atol], and the b»t landing 
plwe it about zoo yd, north-east of the w hwf there, A light la showTi from the 
wcatem eitreitie of the atoll during the diving sesten. 

The ki^r Ik^MKi is Dotsbie for itt rubnns id p«irl shell, and in the divfog semoo 
the pc^laiiMi is increased to iipiu'anls«r 2,ooo 1^' natives from <nherisknds.' About 
MOo tons of IMirl shell Ctn be produced per annum, ^\accr ie provided by a targe 
govenunentoftem bolding about too tons. 

The great hurricane of IpOJ did much danuge at HiltUeru. Several hundred 
people died, the village was destroyed, some sehomci* w«rt lost, and the land oma 
of the atoll was considerably reduced by ialett being washed atvay, 

Tekokoto, Retdhu and Hakaiki 

These are three smell low stolls fsirly new to Hikuero. Msmiki nlmie hss an en- 
trttwe IniD the lagoon, but only for email craft, All three are uninhabited. Much 
of the vegeisfion of Rejtoru and Hiraiki wa* destroyed in the hurricane of 1906. 

Masutea and Nihiru 

These are ololls about 29 and 47 miUs north-east of Maraiki lespectively. 

Munxlca (Furne»t«), dWtied by Cook in 1773, is 22 milm long. It is one of 
the most dangerous slolla in the archipelago, unee the barrier reef is almost com¬ 
pletely submerged. At the north-east end there is a small but diffitult passage into 
the lagoon for small Draft; the best landing is on the nonh-wtat aide. Thero are a 
few huts there, hut no permHiiiciit iiUitbllants, 

N ihiru is a nearly dtcwlar atoll about 7 milej in diameter; it is well wooded except 
Bi the SOttih and saulh-east poima. There is na passage into the lagoon. ITw bitet 
lon^B plott IS m B large bay in the reef on the weatem ride, where there is good 
fresh water «l oaietfll. There are about lo inhubitenti. 


PUKAPI-KA (HoNUAKE) 

Pu^pulu (lat, 14* jo's, long. 1^9'' 50' w), the north-easteromoit atoll of the archi¬ 
pelago, m not to ^ coijufld tvitli Pukapuka, Danger island, in the CooJe grouD 
It WWB drsoovered by Le Mjure tnd Sebouten in i6ih. There » no navlgabk ngus^ 
mto the lagoon. The island u wooded, with larger trees than imuoI, since thes^ 
« deeper ^ ^s islands. There are no permanent inhabitants, hut 

Pukspuka la visited penodieilly by people from Fangahiita. 

Fangahina and Akgatau 

pangohina (more correctly Fakahina xnd formerly known os Entenriui'l lieii ahnur 
100 mites south-west of Pukspuka; it w« disot^ered by kSH Se! and 
^ed P^P^tie tt is well wood.^ iw is no p^cable^tige imo foe 
lagoon, and the lading is on the south-west side of the atoll. Th, VjlW, ammria- 
njjf qbout I go iflhibjtEntAp vUuid% oti the louth-w^i poini. 
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Hvrc ore mflfiy COCOnut pfl-Enu (cstunated at 48,000 bi igiG] on th^ £sTjiniJ» and 
in 19^4 the expon of copra woa reekooed nt approxinuitcly Soo tons per annum. 
For hnrv'^eat purposes the palms of the i&land arc divided inlo four sectary, and 
mllection of outs from them in turn ia n^ulated by cuatomoi^' \mW. Coconut 
pLdfitatiu-ns tmvc also hr01 developed on Ftlkapuki by the people of! Fangiihina, on 
the milisdve of their chief. 

En ihe imait put the iiland «pp«m 10 have betta divided inio three duirictsp 
usually at war. Later, tuo of these districts amalgiruated, and the klimd hud wro 
hiRh ciueffi. Legends of famous voyagerp jtill form part of the cherished lore of the 
people. 

AngaTBU (more correctly Fangatau), about :J8 miiefi ^veat of Fangahma, WM dii* 
covered by Bellingshausen In and named Arakcheev, There is no pae into 

the lagoon, but landing ia made near the w'ntem pointy •whert there is a jetty of 
coral rook, and a road leading to the village. 

The soil of Angatau is loose and aii^dyp with le&S Coill than on irlAny of the odier 
blanda, and vegetatiork is correapanduigly more ahundanf. Crmss and ferns grow 
therc^ ond the coconuts art known widely among the islands for their flavour. 
Papaya and ban^a grow, though they do not bear welL En former tioiea tan was 
culti^iited in trenches. 

The ^^llage -of I'enna stands on the Inner rim of the atnlJ, near the western point, 
with wooden and coral-rock houwa roofed with eorruHat^ iron, Thv population 
has been Mtimaied at about jao. The mland has n Chinese store, whete bread is 
baked for sale. 

Angainu Is of note from the ruins of its ancient m£jTar^ the temple of Papatcrangb 
once the most foirtous saerred place in ihe Tuamatu group. A few of the great «tonc 
back-mts still stand on the site. 

The DlSAPPQI^TI^tEN^r islands (Naplka and Tepoto) 

These two island* Were diHCOV'cred and muiicd by Byron in 1765^ when he W'as un¬ 
able to land there because of rough wcaihtrand the apparent hoaiility of the natives. 
They arc the mosi northerly of the Tusniotu Rroup^ Iving just below 14'^ west of 
long. [41 ^ and eie about 12 milca apart. Being relatively isolated^ more than 100 
milca from (he n^rtsi land, and lying in a quarter to w hich passage Bom Tahiti i* 
not favoured by the prevailing wind^, they ha\'e had rather less forcl^ contact than 
many of the other inlands of the ajehipclngo. 

Napuka i* the ofFcial name of the more eaEterly of the two island*, but it i* known 
to the native* aa Tt Puka, or in full ai Te Puka a Maruia^ from the large Pifonm 
tree* there aaaodatrd with Manita^ a chiefEalneaa who tradiiiontHy ruled ihe two 
laLonda In ancient times. Alternatively ^ the two islands arc known M Pukarua, the 
two lands nf the Ffsonia trees^ ^apuka being distinguished aa Tc Pukarunga,, * above' 
or to the cost^ and Tepoto as Te l^ikararo," below' or tothewreat, that ta, down wind. 

Napuka is an atoll of irregular ihdpe« about 4^ mile* long by 2. milei stide. 'Ilie 
average width of the land rim is about a quarter of a mile. The lagoon is studded 
with many itlet* built up by the people, who deposit clam she Us there on ahculs 
after the llesh has been taken h>f food. 

Them is rto pas* into the lagoon, but landing i* ufually made Just north of the 
west point of the atcll, where there 3* an entrance too shallow’ even far ranoca, 
which the natives carry overland between the lagnqn and the sea. A smdj depres¬ 
sion in the reef allowTs canoes to be run up and drawn ashore, but landing from 
schooners ia made in surf boots on the teefr 

Fresh water on the island is obtained from the village well; It I* shal 3 ow\ but has 
a candy bottom and the water is of good quality, 'rhert U al^ a private well on land 
belonging lo the chief, while scveml o^hcr diaused wdls raiati these have appirantiy 
been abandoned becauise the water had been fouled by crabs. The water Is used 
mainly for bathing and wroahing clothes; yeung coconuia ite relied Upon mainly 
for drinking purposes. 
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The 0odl cf the iiland is Ur^sly dirCtittifHncd uanti acid E^iid, with licUc ^-cgeEablc 
miner, pnd igriailhirr emuist^ Inrgfly of care of ooctHiut plonLalifliu. Oa. the wind^ 
1^'ard aide of the ieIbhiI the sm\ w mut fertile^ and papaya fii»d aquiuh zneloos, 
rccenily miroduml, have been planted there. Apart from the plimia mciitiaJied, 
pondimufl, A/onWit citrifoHa^ Pu<i 7 db and of Cotdia and fWfviifir are found 

in the Ve^jetatinn. 

Ttya populaiian of Napuka was cEtimated in 1934, fot purpcMca of cooiioimiJ 
diatribucion of food, at 192, e^dtiding mfuntfi m armsi. The health of the people ia 
ooniparahvely ^ood, thmjRh they ate subject to ocoaaioiml epklanic diieue ifitto- 
duced by vetsels that colL The s iUikge. at the west end of the aiolL extends fiom the 
m to the lagoon.^ and occ^iea pwrt of on ialei Ecctioii fmofy) nf the recfr It has 
two main streets bterBcctin^ at tight angles^ and two other Ktt^m bron^ng o^ 
diagonally from thetn. Thc*c strccta are about eight to ten pac» wide, ewbed with 
coral rode, and are kepi well swept. The hotlBOB arc CommonLy of* type transitional 
between Tuomotu and Eturopcan oiyln They art recunagulir, buOt of panels of 
phdeed coconut leavet lathed or nailed to a ^rpeT-vorlc of poles, w ith pondanus or 
coconut-leaf lhaioh. ^ome of the housea test on the jovund; oiheia are ta^cd on a 
platform of coral rock with a floor of coral pebbles. 

Tepotn differs from Nnpuka in being an old atoll Ln which the lagoon baa 
dried up, possibly emn^ to cmcq^ce of the land Jeaving only a shallow' depmssbn 
in which thcic is a woicrhole. Thij blond is nearly circular in shape, with a diameter 
of about I mile. It U Hat, with an elevation of litde more than 15 ft Tht strand h 
of w'hite sand and broken coral, while the surface of the island ia littered with much 
broken, conil and occaBzonal blocka of coraJ deposited by the sea in the hutricane of 
1906. 

l^mding b ™de on the west side of the Uland. There b no anchorage round it, 
though there is a precarious mooring for tchooners with an anchor to the reef* 
stem oiii * 

The pcipulatioft of Tcpnln in 1934 wis cstinuLtizd at 45, eaclusEvc of Infants 1 ft 
ijrms. The people live Ln a village on the west aide, near the landing. Tile general 
^Iftire of the people of Tepoto ii sumlar to that at Napuka, and comniiinicacicin 
between the two blandt by canoe is fairly frequent. In case nf cmergeaev the peonie 
cnmmuniAle by smoke slgnab, ^ 

The idt of the blaiid ia fertile, and about one-third of the surface boa been esti¬ 
mated to be under rather poor t;:iiltivition. There arc tr\o bracklah welk^ but the 
p«Op]e rely primfiiily Oft CDCOnuta far drinking purponea, 

Cuhun. Owing to the reUthc lack of conuct with the ouuide world, the social 
orgoni^xion of the people has preserved much of ita former structure. 

The household is the ordinary lodal and economic unit with memben rtot 
nroresaiily of the Iftlnicdiute biological family. Children are imialiy brought up by 
their grandparenta and tdopElOn of children b commoriH ^odal orRttllization tn 
larger groups ms formerly based on a clan syatem, but the four dsuia wJdch exuted 
have now raciged their interests into those of the community m 8 whole. 

Communal ties play a very important part in economk lifcn Land ownenship it 
on a bunily bosb, but some Tj-pes of food, Oft turtle and fish caught in large quontitv 
are regarded ai commufUll property, and are distributed t^uolly throughout th^ 
group as a whole^ The plantatioilH of papaya and squa&b melon Ore oommunid and 
the produce, harvested weekly, b equally dbtribuicd. For the hand ling of Copra 
there » ■ Cd-opetative sodety, a rcccftc development; the proceeds are diiidcd ac- 
cordinR to rhc amount of larid formerly held by each of the four cLm*. 

Chieftainship, an instituti^m now absorbed into the f’reneh system of local 
^c^ent, is still regaided by the people with oomethii^g of the old Veociation. 
For mstaaice^ it is believed that when the principal chief of Napuka h fcLEinH Out 
for Tepofo an hla canoe* the iky all round the horizon darkens, and the pconk there 
know chat the chief la on hu way to them. 

'J^ indent nlEsiaua »yiit=(n broken down wne 60 leo by Romin 

Qtthabc miHiojiinci. and the p»ple are now itaunch Chriniuu, Btindiy it oh- 
Bi a day uithoul work, and itie muatAniriei a« In^ply mponiibie for the 
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Curopeiii type of ciotbing i^i'am by ihc wamtm^ for the tncreasiiiiE use of TsHtlun 
instead of the locci Tuimotu dialect^ and for the inlroducdon of reading and writingr 
a knowledge which ia fairly genentl. 

The I«ngu9j;p ef Napuka presents certain peeuliaritiH, in haviaK three seta nf 
vrordfi for many Esomifion objects and actimu. One of these ii the Tahitian word; 
another is a gcnciaj FolynrsiaFi form Wfitmon CO naany groups; ind the third is m 
* mol speech ^ apparently of a krail archaic type. Thus for ‘ Vi'aTct ^ the Tahitian word 
jftopr jj undnratoodj as also the ^eial Pplyneskn form vai, but the tetm in common 
use is k&m6f not found rlscwhcFc in Polynesia, ^To «at' Is amu^ as in Tahitian^ or 
km in most Polyne&bn dialects^ but ■ tcim noe is said by old people to be an 
aitenutive. 

The ec^rLomic life of the people ts comprised mainly in simple agnculture and 
in fishinfi, the latter being the principal source of food. The sale of copm ppovndee 
nearly all the small wh Income^ and at cenain seasons most of the people move over 
CO the windward side of the Lshtnd to prepare the Copra. Occostonaliy pigs and fovi-Ia 
are lold to visiting achooners; when pcwl diving is ptohiable some of the young 
men go to other islands to engage in the Induslo'. No pearl oysters arc hshed in the 
lagoon locally. Possibly from lai^ of economic t^pormnity some people have moved 
to Fangahina in receni years. 

There are no wheeled vehidea on the ishwida, and all iranspartacion Is by canoe 
or by hand, usually with a caurying potc^ 

T.^KUME 

Talcuiue lies about T05 miJes south^south-weatward of the Disappointment iahmda^ 
ita westerq point being in tai. t 53* s, long. 1+2“ 17' w. With ita dose neighbour 
Raroia it w-aa dbeovered by Bellingshausen in 1S20. 

It is an atoll about 14 miles long, and heavily wooded Ibr the moat part. There 
is no pass for vessels into the lagoon, but near ibe wcsicm point there is an entrance 
by which boats mmy have accen.. Thw « dry St low water, however^ and landing then 
must be made tin the reef. At the north of the atoll there is another small entrance 
UKd by the native canoes. 

Near the western point suuids the main village; another village ia at the north of 
the atoll. Tliese are inhabited ailiematively os the collection of copra dictates. Freeh 
Water is obtainable on the island from government cisterns of about 20 tons capscdti'. 
Takume U noted for Its hshing and its pearl fhell, 

Raroia 

RaroLq {formerly named Barclay de Tolly) lies a few imlea south-west of Takume. 
A strong current runs in the channel between theiriT wtih a heavy sea with winds 
between north-east and south-east. 

The island js an atoll eboul 11 miles lotig^ fairly well wooded on the nonhcrti and 
w^em aides, N^nje peas, the entrance eo the Lagoon, is on the west tide; it ii 
divided into three channeb, of which only the most northerly is safe for vessels, 
and then only for those drawing not more than 13 ft. Anchorage is antulahlc in the 
lagoon In 15 fitthoms, and an Ushap^d jetty in front of the village gis^ good 
ahcltcr to a few imoll craft. 

The village of Ngammaova lies about i| miles south-weat of the pass', it hu 
about zoo inhabitama. There is UnJe fresh water on the Uland. 

TAE.NGA 

Tficngn CHoh) im situated woit-souih-weat of Rarolu, at a diiniiue utually given as 
39 nules, though it is repotted oi being charted too far to ihe westward. 

It it an atoll about 11 miln long» well wooded on the norchem side, hut wirh the 
aoulhcm aide for the mcKit part cocuiating of lecf awaab. There ire two pasaca into 
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the Onep on th« nonJi-wt side. It smftU; th« othcj', qh Uw aouth-n cat wdc, 

is about 40 yd. iji idC;, tnd odmitt ve^d^ofmbout^oa ipns. The village oil the souihecii 
side baa about loo uUmbitanti. 


Ma££MO 

Alatemo, about 40 mil-cs in Ungdij was discounted by TumbiilS in tiic ia 

J . It Uct about ] S miles Baiitb-W«t of Taenga. Tbe njarthcm side is well Wooded^ 
but the southem is bam and daiigntoua oF apj^ifoacb. TIictc is ■ pofUilatioD d| about 
aod in two villages, Puheva on the Dotth^oasE and VahiiUiEika OU the side. I^car 
Bflch is a paEs into the bgooCk, Puhova p«gt being dw^ dttp and 300 yd. 
tuitable For any vcsael; and Tapubiria pm being suitable for veacU up co sbfr. 
draught. There is good anchoipge in the lagoofi, in 7-ra fathonu. Fuhevt vOlagej 
with a boat wbirf snd streets laid ouii ie the seat of government of the district. Fresh 
water in moderate quantitjes is available from cisterrts there. 


Raevskj Group 

The Raevski group conalitB of three itnall atolb, Hitip. Tuinaki and TepoiOp lying 
near logeiher roughly iS mile* south-west of Makemo. They are urunhalkted. Hiti 
(Elka) has no entrance into the lagoon; Tuanaka (Reid) and Tepoto (OAti) have 
each a Hmall boat entranjoe into the lagoon on the north aide, (In French usage 
Tuanaka £s known as Tuanake.) 


Katuj 

I\aiiu. about 15 miles longn he* about ib miles west of the we*t end of Makemo. 
It WAS discovered in [S22- It U low^ and mostliy covered with vegetatioii. There m 
t^vo passES into ihe lagoon, one on the south-w»t being for boats only; the other, 
Toini pass on the north-east, being suitable For 3chooncm which am moor to a 
wharf in Fmnt of the village oF ToinL This has about ^ iohabi^ts. 

Motu Tunca 

Motu Tunga (Adventure), roughly 25 mile* fOUth-W'tSt of Makcmop is n Very low 
EitDll about 8 mitm longp disOovened by Cook in 1^3, U la inhabited for only pert 
oF the year. There is a boat passage near the north pointy and a pass for Stnall veasolit 
on the nonh'weti side, leading to an anchorage opposite the collage of hlamku- 
pengo. (In the French /lufwlionr Nauti^ei the name of the island is given at 
Motununga.) 

Tahane .4 

Tahonea, about to miles nortK-Weat of Motu Tunga^ It an atoll about 25 mile* long. 
It was discovered by Bellrngalmusen in iSio. 

Three passef lead into the lagoon on the nonh-cast aide. Otohu paisa, 10 the cast, 
i* ht only for email craft p Manino pass, in the middle, ia practicable for brge vessels, 
and leads to an Bnehorage; Motu Fuapua paas^ to the wttt, ia dongerou*. 

The ialand is wooded aJong the northern and the people of Katiu and Faoitc 
have coconut planimtion* there, which they vkii at times. There are no pemmnent 
inhabiianta. 


Faaite 

Faaiic, about 7 miles frooi Tohanea, to the north-west, la au atoll about 16 mile* 
long, and lightly w ooded. It whs discovered by Bellingshausen in 1819^ There ia a 
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into the Ib£u<h3 p| the nonh-wett end, far ittiiiJI vessels up to 6 d toiui^ The 
beat Londuig pkee in the is on the nonh, where the maifl vills^ stands. 

Good water esista betc^ but is nut ca^ to pn>cure. 

A-naa 

Anaa, formerly named Chain Itliud^ situated about 44 miles SOUth-WcSt of Tu- 
l^cB^ is an atoll abdut X9 mik> Icng, ivitb eIcveu islets. It wps discovered by Cook 
la 17G9. There is no entnmoe to the lag^aon^ but approach is e^y on the liK »ide. 
The bffit kndinjf is on the noith-caii, ai a amall picip fmm which a macl ksih to 
the tillage of Tuuhom, about haH a mile from the beach. Anna formerly contained 
a JaT(te populanoUp eitiicated at 1,500 in lfi74r but ihia haa decreased ereatly as the 
result of humcones in 1879 and 1^. There arc now about 700 people. It ia still 
the best cultivated blend of the Tuamotu archipelago, with the lirg^l export trade. 

Aoax WHS in ancient times one of the principal iaUnds of the aichipeU^i and the 
Centre from which many war expeditums went out. 


Talaro 

Taiaro (formerly named King) is a small atoU lying to the north of Kociu. ]i is 
nearly circular^ about 3 miles in diMneter^ and is thickly wooded with coconut palma 
and pandanus. 

There is uo pass into the lagoon; the best Isuding is on the snuth-w^est tide. 
Talaro is visited by nativei of Kiuchi, about aS niilea to the westf it it lecently 
reported to be inhabited by a family of white people. 

RaAaka 

Ramki, about 25 miles north-west of Tataio, h a nearly circular aialJ about 14 mdet 
across: it wax discovered by Ireland in iS^r. Inhere is an entrauce intn the lagoon^ 
navigable for email ^^cssels of about 100 tons, on die nonh-west aide. The small 
village of Maiohai is iituated near the pasXf 

Kauehe 

Kauehi ^inceUEiea) is on atoll nearly circulnr in shape and abcul 12 miles aorm; 
it wBi diBCOvefed by Captain Fitzftoy in H.M.S. in 1835. Ir lies about 

JO miles north-west of ^rxka. Tbcre is a pass imo the lagoon^ on ihc south-west 
iidet about TOO yd. wide and 5 fathoms deep, and there i* snehomge in the lagcom 
A ^'Hlage with about 200 iuhabittmes is situated about 9 miles nonh-easi of the pass. 


1 SL.ANDS SOUTH OF 30^ S LAT. 

Of the liftecn atolls south of so* a lai. and west of Mangare^'a oidy one, Tematangi, 
had a l^ed pcpdladon in hiftoric times. Its people were descended from folk who 
had drifted there fmm Han. Tureia, Vanavsna and the four islands of the Actacon 
group were occupied fmm tune to time by natives from the Vahitahi area, and moit 
of the others were occasioually inbatnted, but the origin of the people is not defijiiEcly 
known. 

SoirfH Marittea 

South Marutea, siiuared about Isn 21 * 30' S, long. 135* 30' w, may hare been dis- 
Centered by Quiros in 1606; it was dcAnitcly seen by Captain Edwords m lyot, and 
wax named Lord Hood's island, [t is an atoll 11 miles long and aboiit 4} mila 
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Vi'ide, ind wisistB of & diui^r of snull ihcobH^ovcred iikts ckh ■ buri^^ reef almut 
Awmi^ or ofkty 1. fifict There £s no- cjattiinco tnlo the lofEi^ix 

There it no primflrteai popyUtioii^ but the mh^bih^ only duiing the 

copra or peirl diving teCiOni it at AvcTclini tiietp on the fWfth of the It^ioon. 
Laboyrers imd pearl divert for the atoll arc Temjit«K from MaiMET^va at well *3. 
fmm the Tuamoni iflkndlp and the people of to-day clairn that the 

inlan d formerly belonged to therm wat viltted by their anceatnn. 

Though many df the Efth in the laHOott Uld RTOUnd the island are pot^onoutp flll 
oo'stersp kibKtcn and giant dmm are edible. 

Maria 

^kria (Monrenbout ialHnd)^ an atoU lyiiiH about 40 miliH south-Vieat of Muxitem 
and about 95 imUe north of the ManKaieva group, was duco-^-cred by Moe^^tout 
kk J £39 (thi^gh Ita dEAcoVery il somedmes ittribuJtcd Id Ebtill in the Amphi^tiU in 
1S31). It Iw a dreumfetence of 3 or 9 milca. 

There i« rm pueage into the lagoon. The lAkod la partially wooded ivlth pandanua 
and hushesp but it 1^ no eoconut paloM. There are no permanent inhabitaDtSp 
though ir ia ^^iied DCcaalDnally by pearl diverm. 

The Act aeon group 

This beginning about 40 milca east of Manitn^ con^ta of four aioltsp nutted 

ftofll east to west Maiureivnvan, TenaningHp Vuhjnga and Teninuo. 'rtuj group 
h <iuite probably Ua Cuarto Coronsdas (the Four Crowns) discovered and nvned 
by Quiroa in though their discovery is geftciaJly atfrthuied to Thomas EhriU 
in the Tahitian merchant ship Amphitnif in iSjj. They were first mnde known to 
geographers by Captain Lord Edwnid Ruuell, H-NE.S. in i 3 i 7. The atoUs. 

■re low iuid well w’oodcdp with no passes into their lagoons. The group was probably 
settled by cftstiiwa>'s £mm Vahitahi about 1^40, though it is now uninhabIterL On 
Motureivavao, the Largest atoll, about 6 tmles long, fi^rmen have tried at varinua 
times tn cstabhHh [heniaeLveSr but have alwayi been driven out by hod weather. 
Vahanga has been planted in coconuta since 191? p and recently hai been owned 
by a French company. 

Morane 

Moranc (Cadmus uland) is J low CDtal atoU 5 miles Jong by mllct wide-r without 
an entrance to the iBgocOp in which arc situated ihrec low islets. The ialsnd, which 
iadbeut TT5 miles West of Mangarevi, was seen by Moerenhaut in 1833. The highest 
part of it is covered in pandftuua, and in 1933 there were four eoconut palmsu The 
illind is uniilhlbiied^ and there is no frenh water. 


Muruhoa 

Muniroa lies about 137 mOet wat-south-west of Maturdvavao m the Actaocm 
group, it waa discovered by Carteret in 1767; he gave it the name of Bishop of 
Ouiaburgh'a bland. 

The atoll, which ia 17 miles long and 8 macs ia the only one In the south¬ 
eastern Tuinoru group with ahip^i passage into the lagqon. There ore two pauea, 
that to the nonh-aast being the wider^ but that to the South-rweat being the iihortcT 
and dearer. Both have a depth of 13 ft. Anchomge may be obtained id the lag)oun, 
where there are general depths of 30 fathomii but there arc many dangeraua coral 
parses, and the bolding Rmund ts not good. 

The atoll ran has about eighteen isltts, mostly on the enstem aidVp and wocdcd. 
The noTth-west tide b very low and almost awash. 
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LiJ^c plwnfjitinriftn &f cocCTlUt} hmvc. hmi mid« ft wjfnpfiiiy tD wbkll th£ ^laHkd 
was a3isi4^td in 1S76, and {Kvl diving hoi been Wlied OP thcrr. Theic Li a 
with a few iahAbiiana>p on tbc eastern pOifll. 


Fangataufa 


Fatigatnufa, 24 mile* Msoth-south^easi of Murwoa, wu discovered by Bmhey in 
tSitb. He nitmed it CodtbujiL Tbc iilicid is abaiit 5 niiie» lotig by ^ miJes wide, md 
has no inhttbiiants or coconut palms. It it n wiy oblong in thapep with the loy tbm 
aide roudt cun'ccL The lagoon ta deepp and the bamcr reef low end nEurow^ with 
□□ entrance. 


TUBEIA 

Tuieia {or PapakenaJ, a very kfw i?^oDded aielt about 5 tniles in diametexj lies about 
60 milci notth-ftortb-east of Muntrtpa. k not dUcovered by Captain Edwards in 
1791. I’hcfe h no piss into the lagodn, and lending needs care. From aboul iSSo 
the bland has ^en inhabited by a few fanuJics from V4ifaitabip joined in 1S91 or 
ifi^ by people ffom Tonatangi. The populstioii in ^$34 about 60 people. 
There is a snilage with a stone church on ^e north point of the island. 


Vanavaka 

Vaus^ana^ also knowm as Kurateke or Batro-w, fyirm about 3a miles west of Turew^ 
was discovered by Bcechej" in Ic la about tj miles in eKtentp and ii only a 

oartow strip of laud surrouudmg a lagoon^ into w’^hitJi there it no passage. It is 
thickly wooded, and under soeuc of the trece large pits have bcert reportedp contain¬ 
ing Ireah water. There are no regular mhabiiants. 

TiiMATANGl 

Tcmatangi woo diBCorvered by Captain Eligh tn lypa and named by him l-agoon 
blond. It b a low aioh about y miln from cast 10 west. There ii no pass Uilo the 
lagoon, but vrith caacerty winds landing b fairly easy on the aouth'WM.t, to the west 
side of a natum! cauaeway connecting two isletSp end also on the north aide of the 
reef. 

In 1856 the Ametioui schooner 3 dxo/r ^nnt was wrecked there, and the sev enteen 
people an board were killed and ntm. The native inhahllonta were cjonverted to 
Catholicism about t8S4. itnd in tB^t nr 18^2 they were persuaded by the miaslon 
to leave the ialand and settle on Tureia. Since then Tematongi has not been to- 
habited exD^E when open for pearl ihving. In 1^34 the island was made govem- 
tnent propeiryp and the nadvea lost thcLr ow-nerihip. 


The Duke of Gloucfsteh croup 

This Riunp Ocnaiata of three ifiwll etoUi averaging about s mitea in diameter, with¬ 
out a boat passage Into their lagoonsH Landing in each is made on the narth-west 
fide and is easy only m easterly winds. 

Nukntipipi, the eastenunost atoll, lies about miles west of Vanavona; it ia 
well wooded on the noithem side. li wa* di&covcncd by Carteret in 1767, and, in- 
gather with Anuenurungs^ named the Duke of Qlduceffecr istnndj. There ii a 
village wrilh about 3& inhabxtiints near the north point of the atnll. 

Anuannrungs, ibout 13 tnilea weat-north-w^ of Nukudpipi^ has four jstanda 
on its encircling reef, tl ii often Stated that if WJa discovered by Ouims in i.6o£j, und 
oiimed the Frmr Crowmj but it ia possible that he npphed ihia name to the Aetacon 
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groupj Co the uiuthHfMt:, Had thic ihe MtaH whh dm dlflca^'eted b)i^ Cftrtmt, tt u 
iminhjibicnig but pbmted in coconyri pdtmi. 

AnudUiiTHra^ a smHlI tcoU lying nbom 14 ml\&. wHC-nurth-wc^t of Aniununiiifia, 
U &fwn klcndded th* Aiduifigcl islind of Quijo§, from the opinion of Liful- 
Comnundimi Rieg^^Mof liw Utiiccd Stacca Exploring Expedition in 1^41^ chough 
It W« veiy imr of position, lit diacovciy tnay, Ii0^w«ver, be crediced Ca ihii ca- 
pediuon, by ^^hkh r& mic [wicioo wia fim deiercmnccL The atoll b obKorag in 
•h^, lying noEth-^icat and Houd^-eait, ond is wooded on ita cutem tidr. On tbc 
nortb-w^cem dde there is a fiTojiJl hoMi pasEAge, and oH it ■ v&sscl may anohar Id 
CHS terly wind&r Ic wna iohAhited in 1937- 


BIBLtOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

No adecitute gRKFal accoimt of the Tuamotu BTehipclugti haa yet b«n [mbLiibrd, 
though much material ha« been ocoumulaced by the reAearofa expeditiona of the 
Bcmicc P, Hiohop Muaetim at Honolulu, Apart fram the dnfriptionH given m the 
wotIch of reference dted in the Bihliogrephica] Note tq Ch^ter ui* the following 
flourcca are most uaehll: 

C. G^er. Z>^^0uf hiandt {London, 1937; hIw publiihed in the United States 
under the tide of Thf. i?oad My B^y Gwr-^e tiartalBtion of an expresaion frtm 
a native song of travel). Thb gtVfti a. very good pktUre of life on the atoHi, with ■ 
detailed account, drawn from the wotk of FL P. Emory ms well as that of the author, 
nf Nitplika (Tc Piikji) and Tcpoco, rwo of the more isolated islands. 

O. Friederid,*Ein Deitrag zur Kenntnis der Tuomotu-lmelnV da 

£ydkiord:£ravI^p^/lfr das JrjiAr igio. pp. 97-17^ (Leiimg, 1911). The 
first part of the artiele givofi a usefiiJ gcogr^hkal Hccount of many of die itoUa; 
Che aeoand part, which U ethnologiail and linguistic, U of less v^Uc. 

iC P. Emory,' Tuamotuai] Stone Structurea \ RrriHVe P. Bahop A\ftueum BuJiftm 
no, [ [3 (Honolulu, i93+>- THiii ineJudea much hiacoriool and otheu: detail apart fram 
erchaeology^. 

A.-G, Eugene Clihot, HkU/irt da BMlisiom de VAr^kipet P^miftu (Farii^ t 91 j) 
also give* some sccmmC of the culcure of the people. ^ ' 

K. EUthner, CsruJ'fogfnr PhiUpfial^Jniiln Austral^OtMmem and Ffire Pradukit 
pp. 70-4 (Ldbedi, 1913) and G. P. Wdder, •'The Mora of Mokiitea-, Bmdre 
P. Buhfip Mutium Bwifciia, no, lao (Honolulu, 1934), give informitian about 
Mukatca, while Ptne H. Audran,' TrmditionA and Notes on the Piutnotu(or'Fuaniotu 
lilandaVi Jourwal of ikg Poiyti^si^n So€ie^, \-o3i, KXvri-XKVin, patfiei (New 
Plymouth, i^tA-ip), deacribca the culture of the people of Fakohina and Artgotau 

For tnapa see Appendis i. 


Chapter VI 


THE MANGAREVA GROUP, THE AUSTRAL 
ISLANDS AND RAPA 


Ths MuRiS^rwii Gnaupt Temac; 7^^ Auitral islands emd jRdjpa—^laiid; RinuilBJii 
Rurutu; TubusJ; R&tvavie; RjLpa; MuotJri: BibUogrftphical Notic; 

The Mangareva group, the Austral islands and Rapa are in strong 
contrast to the Tiiamoty archipelago. They are in the main comp^- 
tively high, nigged islands^ primarily of volcanic formatian* In 
consequence they have a more abundant supply and vegetation, 
and agriculture plays a larger part in the life of their inhabitants. But 
each group has its own in^vidual character. 


THE hLANGAREVA GROUP 

The islands of the Mangareva group (formerly knowTi as the Gambler 
archipelago) lie approximately betwrren lat, 23^00' and :?3"t5^s, 
long, 134* 50' and 135^ about 900 miles south-east of Tahiti. 

'Fhey consist of four inhabited high blandsp Mangareva, Taravai* 
Akamaru and Aukena^ together with several smaller blands used for 
cultivation or residence when fishing (Fig. 61). 


Physical Geography 

All the islands are small and compratively narrow. The largest^ 
Mangareva itself^ is about 4 miles in length and about t mile in 
maximum width, at its south-west end* It contains the highest point 
in the groupj Mt Duff, 1,447 fi* high (Plate 52), Tamvai is about 
2 J miles long, .Akamaru rl miles long, and Aukena 2 miles long. *rhe 
last is composed of two arid peaks joined by a tongue of land, 
Makaroa, anuther island about i mile long, is particularly steep and 
rugged: it rises to 479 ft. high, and from a distance resemble a ship. 

Structure 

The main islands and a number of rocky isle^ lying in the lagoon 
to the west have been formed from residual parts of the rims of 
extinct craters. Each main island has a characteristic stnicture: a 
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Long axis of a high razor-backed ridgCp rising into p^iks, with second^ 
ary ridges running down from it to the coast to eod in steep pro¬ 
montories. In between these promontories are bays with some flat 
land, formed from the eroded soQ of the ridges. Most of the cultiva- 
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For ^CDcral bey to aymbolfi see p, a, Buod do Admirmity chart ao^ 1112. 


don exlstfl on these fiat lands and in the short valleys running back 
from them. The high land is mostly denuded of fertile soil and is bare 
of vegetation except for a luxuriant growth of cane grass, which in 
the dry season is often swept by fires. Stone of vesicular basalt is 
common, and provided the early inhabitants with material for tools. 
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Coast 

A marked feature of the group is the semicircukr outer barrier reet 
of coraL Never more than loo yd, ivide^ it stretch^ roimd from the 
north to the south-ea$t. and, standing several miles out firom the main 
islands, effectively protects them from the force of the ocean. This 
reef is dotted wth coral islets. which are covered in pandanus and 
coconut palms. To the west and south-west the reef continues to 



Fi^. 62 r EBtand 

Ttie rKiAngfulmr oicloa-urc on the short by Rlkitn ui a modem but ncKlcctnl *foiw- 
wilkd fiih pond. Based on; (i> Admiralty cbirt no, 3673^ (?) Te Rangi Hihm 
(P. H. Buebi Bermii F. Btsht^p Mwinmi BuOttin, no, 157, pp. fr -7 (Honolulu, 

{^y tL P. Emory, Bermc^ P. Buhfip ^fuicum Buihttn, no, pp. 17» ao-i (Hono¬ 
lulu, 1939)^ 
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complete the circuit, but in a submerged form. The outer side of the 
reef springs from a great depth; the inner side descends vrith a slope 
to the lagoon floor at irregular depths of from 3 to aj fathoms. In 
addition to the barrier reef, each island is surrounded by a fringing 
reef* submerged, and broken by narrow' channels which allovr canoes 
to reach the shore. 
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Th^ beachts arc of gre>^ sand besprinkled in places with bbek, 
formed from broken-down lava. 

Pa^^cs and Anchorages, There are three passages through the 
barrier reef into the outer lagoon, on the north-south-west and 
south-east. That on the north-west is limited by two bars, one on the 
barrier reef, the other bet^veen Taravai and Mangareva: the inner, 
more shallow' one has a least depth of 3i fathoms. The pass on the 
south-west has depths of about 4 fathoms; and that on the south-e^t 
about 5J fathoms. 

Anchorage U available to vessels of not more than 12 ft dnjught 
in Taku bay (Fig. bz), which is sheltered, but demands local know¬ 
ledge. This b the only anchorage where a moderately large vessel 
can tie near the shore- A wharf near Taku village can accommodate 
craft not more than 200 ft. long. Another anchorage, with shelter 
from the south-eastt is tinder the lee of Taravai. There is also 
an outer anchorage off Rildtea, in the roadstead between the reefs 
extending from the east c(MSt of Mangarev-a and the shoals on the 
inner side of the barrier reef. To reach this anchorage the channel 
passes over the bank between Manga re va and Aukena, with least 
depths of only about 12 ft.; the anchorage is inconveniently deep and 
of only limited extent- 

Pori, Port Rikitca b a basin about 300 yd- in extent, lying betwwn 
a complex series of coral banks w'hich provide good shelter from seas, 
though the anchorage is exposed to die south-east trade winds. The 
channel entering the port from the roadstead is intricate, and can he 
ui^d only by ve^b dmwing not more than about iz ft. I'he holding 
ground is good- Landing can be made at several small jetties, and 
fresh water can be obtained from a tap at one of them. 

Rikitea b the only port open to commerce in the Mangare\^ group; 
it w-as formerly a port of entry* but permission to enter must now^ be 
obtained from Papeete, Its importance is smalh since h simply serves 
the needs of the small Mangarevan community^ 

Ctimale 

The prevailing winds in the Mangareva group are the ca$tcrJv 
trades, which blow with increasing strength from March to - 4 ugust, 
and decrease bettveen September and December. In August strong 
winds occasionally reaching gale force, accompanied by rain, occur 
from a w^terly direction. 

The hottest period of the year is approximately from December to 
March, From one yearns observations in 1903, in June and July the 
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mean daily inaxinia and minima were 78 and 67*^ F., 79 and 65® F. 
respectively. Temperatures then rose fairly steadily to a mean daily 
maximum of 86* F* in January and S7* F. in February, with a mean 
daily mlmimum of 7J* F. in those two months. The e.xtreme tem-^ 
peralures recorded were a maximum of 91'' F. in February and March 
and a mimimum of 57* F* in June. 

The dry and the rainy seasons are not well marked, and there 
appear to be no months svithout some rain; the greatest fall, however, 
in T903, when there was a total precipitation of 107 iu.^ took place 
from ^ptember to Decernber^ Thia period contributed about half 
the annual rainfalL 

Mean pressurea range from 1013 mb. in March and April to 1018 
mb. In August. 

Wiittr Supply. There are no permanent streams on the islands^ 
though a few springs exist, and seepages arc utilized by the natives 
for growing taro. Rain tvater is collected in cisterns for drinking 
purposes, and Rikitea, the main village, has piped a permanent spring 
supply. 

Vegetathn and Fauna 

Mangareva offers a strong contrast to the rich vegetation of other 
volcanic islands in Polynesia^ The dora is scanty, the steep stop^ of 
the hills and the rocky soil not being conducive to growth. Native 
tradition holds that trees as well as cultivable food plants were intro¬ 
duced by the first Polynesian settler; it is estimated that of the plants 
useful to man only seven species are indigenous, and about twenty- 
ttvo species must have been rntroduced by the Polynesians. The vege¬ 
tation includes coconut, breadfruit, banana, taro and sw^eet potato, 
grown especially in tlie alluvial soil of the bay^; pandantis, hibiscus, 
amjWT<«3t» $ugar canc^ candlenut^ Malay rose-apple (Eugenia mala€~ 
censis)^ bamboo, banyan and a species of Eryihrina, all these being 
found especially on the lower slopes. 'The paper mulberry^ still grows 
□n Taravai, but the turmeric, formerly cultii'ated for its dye, appears 
now to have died out. .4 cane {Miscanthasjapanitus) grows e xtensively 
over the higher slopes of the hilb on all the islands. 

The group has no native mammals. The rat was present before 
European contact, but was introduced by the PolynesianSi while their 
own domestic pig became extinct. The ordinary European domestic 
animals are now there in small numbers. Birds comprise mainly 
sc\'eraJ apedes of tern, a booby, a tropic bird, the common heron of 
the islands, and a few wadere. 
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The People 

History 

The ewUcst settlers of Mangareva apparently were drift %'Dyag:crs 
in small numbers from the Tuamotu islands, but perhaps in the 
fourteenth century organized settlement from higher islands to the 
north-west seems to have taken place. Rarotonga is mentioned in 
ancient traditions as the place of origin of some of these colonists, 
but since the ailture of the people of Mangaievu shows strong 
affinities with that of the inhabitants of the Marquesas, this group 
may well have been a colonising source. 

Though Davis in 1687 may have sighted Temoe and Mangare™, 
the true credit of discovery and description belongs to Captain James 
Wilson of the Diiff in 1797* In i8z7 and subsequent years several 
vessels visited the group to obtain pearl shell, and in r834 the con¬ 
version of the people to Chnstisnity began with the anri\'al of two 
French Catholic missionaries. In the ensuing century, under mission 
tutelage and control, the people have lost much of the old culture, 
though they still retain much of their former economic life, and their 
Polynesian language. 

Popalaiion 

According to the census of 1931, the population of the Mangareva 
group, exclusive of that of the Tuamotu islands in the Gambler 
administration, was 501 persons, of whom 52 were nun-natives. 
Most of the people Uve on Mangareva, the main bland; Akamaru 
and Taravai have about 70 and 50 inhabitants respectively. But the 
population b now so intermised with people from the neighbouring 
atolls of the Tuamotu group and even from the Austral islands that 
full-blooded Mangarevans are found in only a few families. 

The population has decreased considerably since the early years 
of European contact. In 1842 it was estimated at 1,500; the huge 
church at Kikitea, begun in 1839, ivas built to seat 1,200 people, but 
is little used now. In recent ycata, however, a very slight trend to¬ 
wards an increase of population seems to be perceptible. In 1935 
there was an excess of deaths over births, amounting to 4; in 1936, 
1937 and 193S births exceeded deaths by 8, 12, and 15 respectively. 

There are nearly twenty villages in the group, but the principal 
settlement is Rikitea, on a bay on the eastern side of Mangareva 
bland. Its bungalows are set along a wide shaded road running 
parallel to the harbour; from the sea they are hidden to the roof-tops 
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by luxuriant vegetation. The aettlement is dominated by the huge 
church, or cathedral, built of white coral rock, with two high towers. 
An unusual and striking appearance has been given to its interior by 
the use of pearl shell as the main decorative medium. 

AtKtenl Culture 

In pre-European times the people of Mangareva were organized 
on a basis of district groups, which for a considerable period isere 
ranged in two confederations, Rikitea and Taku, between which 
warfare was common. Fugitives from battle used the islets in the 
lagoon and on the outer reef as temporary refuges. Cannibalism was 
practised, from a definite desire to increase resources in flesh food, 
as well as from ret'engc or ritual motives. A system of rank dirided 
the community into commoners, a middle class and a hereditaiy 
aristocracy, tiie last-named furnishing the chiefs of the districts. 
When a chief became powerful enough to rule over the separate 
islands or over a district oonfederutioji be became a ‘king’, with great 
religious sanctity and autocratic powers. The land was ow ned by the 
aristocracy and leased out to the middle classes and to commoners to 
farm. 

In housing, clothing and general culture, Mangareva had much in 
common with Tahiti and other Polynesian communities already 
described. But at the time of the first European contact canoes had 
been displaced by rafts. This is almost unique in Polynesia. Previously, 
large double canoes had been used, but the last of these had been 
destroyed in war about the beginning of the nineteenth century. At 
the present time rafts in their turn have dbappeared completely, 
. and for fishing and travel within the lagoon the people use outrigger 
canoes built after an introduced Tahidan model. 

Before their acceptance of Christianity the people had a poly¬ 
theistic religion in which the major god was Tu. well-known else¬ 
where as a member of the Polynesian pantheon. But whereas m New 
T ealantl, Hawaii and central Polynesia Tu was pre-eminently the god 
of war, in Mangareva he was the god of breadfruit. An annual first- 
fruits ritual lasting several days was performed to induce him to give 
a bountiful crop of this staple food, .^s elsewhere in central and 
eastern Polynesia, stone temples were important religious stnictuies; 
they consisted of paved courts with raised platforms at one end. They 
ate now not common on Mangareva, since many were broken up to 
provide building material for the cathedral; they are better preserved 
on Temoe. An interesting feature of Manga revan religion is the 
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wood curving, partictilsrly the small of the godsi which were 

hewn out in a realistic style of the human form. A few of these 
effigies still survive in museums. Priests acted as intemiediaries 
between these gods and the peopIC) and there were also seers or spirit 
mediums who became possessed by the gods, to prophe^’ or reveal 
hidden matceis. 

Lattguage 

The people of Mangareva speak a Polynesian dialect which re- 
sembl^ those of the Maori of New Zealand and of the people of the 
Cook islands and of the Tuamotu archipelago, in using the A and 
consonantal sounds. 'Fhc dialect further resembles that of the Cook 
islands in using the glottal closure (a br^ in the voice] instead of 
aspirating an k sound. The European methods of representing these 
sounds have caused some difficulty. The French priests, who reduced 
the language to writing, used the letter g for the ng sound, as in the 
Tuamotu and elsewhere. They also wrote h for the glottal closau'c 
where they heard it, but they evidently failed to hear it in some words, 
for they often omitted it Aa, * mouth', for instance, is the accepted 
spelling of the word which should properly be written aha in the 
French transcription, or a’a in a modem phonetic transcription. {In 
the maps and text of this chapter ttg is used, in conformity with the 
general practice throughout this book, and with the French spelling 
of the name Mangareva itself. The glottal closure, howcii-er, which 
presents greater difficulty in equadng with usage in other Polynesian 
groups, is rendered by h according to the conventional French 
practice.) 


.^DMINISTHATION AND SOCIAL SERVICES 

The a™ know^ by the French as the Gambler administration 
comprises not only the Mangareva islands proper, but also a number 
of atoUs of the south-eastern Ttiamotu group, with a total population 
of aiwut 1,500. The Mangareva group proper is divided into four 
districts, and the lagoon into four areas, open in rotation for pearl 
fishing. Administration is under the control of a French eendarme 
living at Rikitea. 

Social services in the group are few, but there art several mixed 
schools of primary standard. In recent years the frequent visits of 
medical officers have improved the health of the people, and this has 
been manifested by the change in the demographic position already 
noted. 
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Economics 

Commercial acti\-ity in the group is small, though three trading 
firms from I'ahjti have depots on iVIangareva. Occasionally the 
islanders travel as far as Tahiti in their schooners, carrying agricultural 
produce and the special mats made in the group. 

The main occupations of the people are agriculture and fishing. 
The staple food, even after so long a period of European contact, is 
still fermented breadfruit, and its preparation Is an important pursuit. 
Taro, sweet potat<ses, and bananas are cultivated* Little taro 
grown in ancient times. Much of the present de^^elopment of this 
type of cultivation is due to Rapa natives—from whom the Man- 
gareva people adopted at least one variety of laro—and to Tuamotu 
natives, especially those of Reao, The coconut and the fruit of the 
pandanus are also used fopd. 'Fhe introduction of manioc, which 
grows on land unsuitable lo breadfruit, has materially improved the 
lot of the poorer people. European fruits are also grownn with succe!^ 
though in small quantity* The climate would probably allow of the 
cultivation of cotton and coffee, but neither has been developed. 
Domestic anjnials+ except for pigs and fowls, are scarce; there are 
some saddle horses and a few goats. 

Fish is an essential item of food^ and its importance is shown by 
the native sayings ‘The garden of the poor is the sea^. At Rikiteat 
near the residence of the former king, there is a large rectangular 
fishpond, now neglected. In the shallow inner lagoons pearl oysters 
arc abundant; in former times, and still to some extent, their flesh 
used as food. Diving for pearl shell provides the people with a 
cash income. The value of the pearl shell fisheries was estimated 
about 1914 at between £10,000 and £15,000 per annum, but a more 
recent estimate puts them at only about £800 to £1000 per annum. 


Communications 

Communication with Tahiti was formerly maintained twice yearly 
by the French inter-island services but this has been interrupted at 
various limes, and dependence is mainly upon irregular trips by 
auxiliary schooners. 

Inland, on Mangareva island, the villages are linked by horse 
tracks, which are comparatively good, though lack of labour prevents 
them from being maintained to the best standardp On sloping or 
swampy ground these tracks are often paved with brge flat-topped 
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basalt stones, or ocxasionmlly blocks of coral, fitted together. This 
work is probably ancient. 

About 1932 3 W/T station was ereatd at Rikitea^ with primar}- 
communication with Tahiti. There is no telephone or other telegraph 
service* 

TEMOE 

Temoe, lying about z$ miles south-east of the Mangare™ group, was 
probably sighted by Davis in 16S7, but was named Crescent island 
by Captain Wilson in 1797; it k incorrectly spelt Timoe on most 
chans. 

The island b a low coral atoll about ji miles long and lA mUcs in 
greatest width. The lagoon h completely enclosed by a reef about 
100 yd* wide and in general less than 3 ft. above water, though there 
are several wooded blets upon it. 

Landing b difficult, since there b a heavy surf, but it is not im- 
possiblct ^ b sometimes stated. 

The atoll was occupied at various times by people from Man- 
gareva, but in 1838 the population moved back finally to the parent 
group. Recently their descendants planted the islets in coconuts, and 
have since vbited it periodically to prepare copra* 


THE AUSTRAL ISLANDS AND RAPA 

'Fhc Austral islands proper (known to the French administration as 
lies Tubuai) lie south of the Society blands, and consist of five 
scattered islands ; often included with them are the two more isolated 
blands of Rapa and Marotiri to the south-east. As a whole they lie 
between ±1^45' 28° s lat., and 3 ®' l^ng. All 

are French possessions. The total land area is said to be about 
67 sq. miles, of which Rapa occupies perhaps 16 sq. miles, but some 
authorities give a total area of nearly double that figure (Fign 63). 

Geologically, the Austral islands appear to be a south-east ex¬ 
tension of the Cook group^ and to represent all that remains above 
Walter of a v^t submerged mountain chain. All the bland$, with the 
exception of Maria (Hull), which is a typical atoll, are volcanic in 
origin, and nearly all* especially Kapa* are rugged and mountainous. 
Then? ts little low^ ground Oti any of the larger islands, except a 
narrow' atrip along the coast. The soil is fertile, and the water supply 
adequate, though not abundant. 
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The climate is wann^ and the seasons well marked. The islands 
lie at about the southern limit of the south-east trades, which blo’w 
from November to Marcih among the northern isLmds. In the cold 
season, from May to September, wmdg arc more variable and often 
westerly^ with much rain, especially at Rapa. Hurricane are apt to 
occur in the hot season, especially from January to March, but the 
frequency Is probably less than one in three years. 

The total native population of the whole group in 1911 was about 
2,500; in 1936 the total population was djout 3P500. Maria and 
Marotiri (Bass Rocks) are uninhabited. The people are practically 
all Polynesians, and by a regulation of 1936 no persons otber than 
nati^xs may land on Rurutu or Rimatara without special permission. 
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Fig, 63, Auitnil jjitflnda tiwJuding Rttfwi 
Baaed oa. Adiiilnilty <haTi aPn ^^3. 


The natives of RaU'avae and Tubuai are French citirens; those of 
the other islands are subjects of France, The Austral islands wxre 
attached to the Gambier aditunistration in itp 3 , but the administra¬ 
tive centre is now Mocrai on Rurutu, where there is a French ngertt 
special. There are also gendarmes on Tubuai and Rapa, Social 
Services are almost lacking. There are no special medical facilities. 
A few primary schools e.vlst. 

Economic resources are almost wholly agricultural, and coffee, 
copra and cattle are the miiin exports. Vanilb was formerly important, 
but its production has declined greatly ow'ing to reduced prices. Beds 
of manganese ore in Rurutu have not been exploited. 

Communication is primarily with Tahiti, but is infrequent. The 
French inter-island service, instituted in 1914+ formerly paid regular 
visits though on no definite scheduJci but this has notv ceased after 
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scveml interruptions. Irregular visits of trading schooners^ some 
locally based r afford die nmiji facilities. 

'Fhere are only two good harbours in the ^up» feiiima in Rai- 
vavae and Ahurei bay in Rapa; apart from these there arc $ever^ 
anchorages with partial shelter. 

'rherc is no telephone service in the group* and no telegraph apart 
from a W/T station on Rvnutu. 

mRlA 

Maria (Hull or Sands i$lands)i lying approximately in lat. 2i®4SVs, 
long* 154® 41" w, is the westernmost of the Austral islands. It con¬ 
sists of a group of four small islands on a reef of triangular sbape» 
forming an atoll of about 3 sq . miles in area. The highest of the islands 
has an clei'ation of about 65 ft,* and all are wooded with pandanus 
and coconut palms. Tht reef is usually stated to have no openingp 
though a passage for rowboats has been reported. Landing is difficult 
on account of the surf. The lagoon is shallow. 

The atoll was first reported by the whaler Benjamin Tucker in 1845. 
The islands Avere leased in 1902 to Lever^a Pacific Plantatlous, Ltd.* 
for the cultivation of coconutSj but apparently the l<sse has noAv been 
abandoned. There are no inhabitants, though natives from Rimatam 
occasionally go there for fish and for the young of sea birds^ and with 
those of Rurutu share in the exploitation of the copra to be made 
there. 

RIMATAR^ 

Rimatara, lying about 340 miles south-Avest of Tahiti, b a small 
almost circular island, about 3 miles across. 

PAysicai Geography 

The island k primarily of volcanic formation+ and rises to a height 
of 315 ft. in the centre, at a hill known as Oromana. From the central 
alopcs small streams flow^ into a series of swamps, whence the water 
gradually finds outlet under an ancient elevated reef which occupies 
a great part of the outer fringe of the land. This raised reef, in the 
form of a hard white limestone^ has been considerably eroded in 
places, but in general extends inland for several hundred yards and 
presents a cliff 20--30 ft. high towards the sea. 

The bland is also surrounded by a recent coral reef w^hich fringes 
the shore m most places but which forms a small enclosed lagoon 
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near the village of Motuurap where an islet about 500 yd^ long e?itends 
seaward from the mainland. The lagoon has a cunning beach of white 
sand backed by casimiioa trees. The reef is pieroed by three small 
openings, two on the northern and one on the east side^ used as boat 
passages in fine w^eather. Through the easterly opening to the northT 
the best of these, natives say that schooners of 50 tons have been 
launched. 

Anchorage may be obtained in fine weather from 300 to 400 yd. 
from the reef. Landing is not easy^ but may be made on the reef- 
fringed beach of Anapoto^ and elsewhere on the north and west. 

Sodai and Ecortcmi^ Conditians 

The population,^ stated to have been 272 in 1931^ is now^ in the 
region of 400. ITie people live in three villages, Amaru, .Anapoto and 
Mouiura. For administmtive purposes the bland is attached to 
Rumtu. 

For its size^ Rimataia has a comparatively large area of flat cultivable 
land, 'rhe soil is fertile, and vegetation is lu^curiant. Taro is grown 
e?£tensively, and oranges, bananas and breadfruit $ire plentiful. Pigs 
arc rtarcdi but fish is scarce. Small amounts of coconut oil, copm 
and cotton are exported. There are a few Chinese traders. 

The villages are connected by a road w^hich b practicable for horse 
vehicles, of which there are a few on the bland. The interior of the 
island Is easily accessible on horseback or on foot. 

RURUTU 

Rurutu (lat, 22^ 25's, long. 151® za' w) is situated about 80 miles 
easi-north-east of Rimatara. It w'as discovered by Captain Cook in 
1769. The island ta between 6 and 7 miles long and about 3 miles in 
greatest breadth, with a total superficial area of about 8^500 acres* 

Physical Geography (Figs, 64, 65) 

Geologically, Rumtu resembles in some of its features the high 
islands of the Cook group. In parts it b very rugged, and rises to 
about 1*300 ft. at the highest pointy Mt Manureva. 

The main watershed b a broad* nearly flat^topped ridge, which 
cun-^es to the south of Manureva till it reaches the coast at Evepia 
point, on the west: to the north-west of Manureva is a plateau attain¬ 
ing an altitude of about 800 ft. From thb higher ground a large 
number of small streams flow doviTi in dt^cp steep-sided valleys. The 
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Tubiud iaknds (South Peoific)'* Quarltrly Jmanal of $hi Geolf^^kal vol. 
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coasilinc is feirly even and unbroken by any considerable bays. On 
the north-east, north-ivest and west coasts there arc plains of recent 
formation, about i4 miles long, raised about 6 or 8 ft. above sea level 
and composed of coral debris and sand. Elsewhere in most places 
limestone cliffs of a hard crystalline structure, the reman^ of m 
ancient coral reef of the makatea type (p. 542). rise abruptly from the 
sea to a height of 200 or 300 ft. On the north-west of the island, par- 
ticularlv, a cliff of ibis material Is continuous for a mile or more along 
the coMt, and the formation extends inland for a considerable 
distance. Isolated patches of limestone also crop out at altitudes up 
to 500 ft. Near this limestone occur small deposits of manganese 
which, though rich, are probably of no commercial importmee. 
Through the centre of the island runs a belt of rocks cont^mg 
large deposits of iron pyrites which have yielded traces of both gold 
andpbtinura. Metamorphie slaty rocks have been reported from the 
Tiavii valley. The highest parts of the bland are made up of recent 
volcanic rocks containing much pumiciuus maienaU 





Fib* 65. Riifuni; ecnerwlizeiJ 

Bwd on L. J. Chubb. 'Grtloey of ihfl Ausfwl or ’l^lbuu fSootb ^^1 

Qtofrtttly Journal of tht vol, ucswtl. p- JoB (Lon on, pa?)- 


The bland is surrounded by a fringing coral reef which ^ a whole 
is very close to the shore. The best anchorage is m Avem bay, m the 
middle of the western side in lO-tj fathoms; it is safe durmg toe 
prevailing easterly winds. Moerai bay on the north-east coast is not 
safe When the trade wind b blowing strongly. 1 here are ^verJ Iwat 
passages through the reef for landing on the north-east. v>eat and 
south-east sides (Plate 53). 


Sociol Olid Sconaittic Cotulftionf 

The population of Rurutu in 1931 was i .aoa, including 5 European 
and 26 Chinese. There are three villages: Moerai on the north-east. 
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the principal settlement and residence of the French special agent; 
Avera on the west; and Hauti on the east+ All the villages are very 
w^ell keptp and most of the houses are built of stone cemented with 
lime, with wide verandahs and galvanized iron rooh^ 

The people embraced Christianity as early as iSaz, and the native 
pastors are in effect the chiefs of the island. The inhabitants of each 
village form a kind of co-operative assodstion, with a president as 
nominal head^ but with the real authority in the hands of the pastor^ 
The natives of Rtuutu arc among the most industrious and in¬ 
dependent in the Eastern Pacific, They build and operate iheir own 
schooners on co-operative lines and not only carry their own produce 
to Tahiti but also call at RJmatora and Tubuai and sometimes go as 
far afield as Rapa. 

The general aspect of the island is wooded. The valleys carry a 
variety of common plants and trees; the is overgrown with 

hibiscus, casuarina and ferns; and the upper slopes of the hills are 
covered with s kind of fem^ interspersed with casuarins^ But the 
vegetation has suffered much from burning, and only tvi'o areas of 
endemic forest remain. Moreover, the soil is not particularly fertUe* 
and the usual tropical fruits are not so plentiful as on Rimatara or 
Tubuai. The chief vegetable product is taro^ which aU Austral 
islanders prefer to breadfruit. Vanilla was formerly grown to a con¬ 
siderable extent, but owing to a severe drop in it^ price in the ' de¬ 
pression" yeais the export has diminished. The chief exports are now 
arrowroot, copra, pigs, cattle, and native hats and mats made by the 
women from pandanus leaf. 

Cornmamciitiam 

Communication with Tahiti as well as with the other islands of the 
Austral group h maintained by the trading schooners, which run at 
irregular intervals, but on the average perhaps once a month. 

The villages arc connected by paths leading over the hilbj and 
most of the isbnd can be traversed on horseback. Bicycles are used 
in the villages. 

There is a W/T station at Moerai, but the island has no other 
signal communications. 


TUBUAI 

Tubuai lies about 325 miles south of Tahiti, in kt zf zfs, long, 
149"* 2:7" W. The more correct form of the name is Tupuai, said to 
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have been derived from a tmet of land on the island, known as 
Tupuaichitu, 

Physical Geography 

The island h roughly ov'al in shape, wkh the long axU running ap- 
projdmatelv north-east and south-west it is about 5 tniles long by 
3 miles mde. From a distance to the north or south it appears as two 
separate islands, but closer approach shows the low land between the 
high points- 

Structure (Fig. 66) 

Tubuai is of volcanic origin. AH the rock except that of coral 
formation is igneous in character, but there are no lava flows or other 
evidence of recent vol^^mic action- -About half the island is mountain¬ 
ous, with fairly easy slopes up to scattered peaks. The point of greatest 
elevation is Mt Taicaa. 1,309 ft. high, near the centre of the island; 
Mt Marciara, 1,0^^. ft. high, is a prominent peak near the west coast* 
(This latter peak is marked on the Admiralty chart as Mt Tonarutu, 
which in its more correct form of Tunarutu should apparently *tpply 
to a lower peak to the north-) A considerable portion of the island 
is swampy, the two largest swamp areas, known as Motavahi and 
Mihium, being on the north-west and south-west sides i^pecdvely* 
Each of these swamps has at least one stream draining into it from 
the mountainous area to the cast. 

'Fhe island is entirely surrounded by a barrier reef, the outer part 
of which lies from 1 to 3 miles off shore. The reef is usually awash, 
except for seven islets, four of which are well wooded with coconut 
palms, casuarina trees and undergrowth, the other three being sand¬ 
banks with little vegetation. 

Passes and Anchorages 

There are seveml passages through the reef, but only that on the 
north-west side, opposite Mataura, gives entrance for a vessel of 
more than 40 tons. It is called Anamoana- 

Anchorages are poor. Off the entrance to the pass there is an 
anchorage in bad holding ground, about 600—Soo yd+ from the reef, 
it is most unsafe w-ith ^vinds from the north. Mataura anchorage, 
within the pass to the eastward, is available for vessels up to i^ft. 
draught, but there are rocks and the holding ground is bad. It is 
uncomfortable owing to a westerly current and a swell from seaward. 
There is a small jetty, but it does not project beyond the reef. 
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JiWer Supply 

Water is in plentifyl supply for ajgricultiire but for domestic pur¬ 
poses is fairly scanty. There are a few springs and some shallow wells, 
but water from the latter Is usually brackish. Drinking water is 
carric?d from the numerous streams^ from places where there is 
supposed to he no contamination, but ntany houses having galvanized 
iron roofs use barrels as storage for rain water. The liquid of green 
coconuts is also used for drinking purposes- 

Vegetatiott and f'aund 

The island is fertile, and well wooded in the lower regions, with 
most of the species commofi to the Eastern Pacific* Around the 
shores are plants such as the goat’s-foot convolvulus, and trees such 
as pandanus, casuarina and coconut palm. Inland, types such as 
banyan, hibiscus, bamboo, breadfruit, tamarindp Tahitian chestnut, 
paper mulberry, guava, Morittda citrifaha, Thfspesia poptilnia-t. Cor- 
dyline and gardenia occur; banana, taro, yam, arrowroot, manioc* 
gourd and papaya are culti^Tited- The higher lands are for the most 
part sparsely timbered+ and clothed with grass. In all the range of 
flora, comprising about 150 kinds, there are few plants that are not 

put to some use by the people* r l* t 

The land fauna of Tubual consists mainly of birds, of which 
eleven species have been recorded. They include terns, two kinds of 
tropic bird, a frigate bird, a heron and sever^ kinds of petrels. 'Hie 
marine fauna includes many types of fish; it is said m Taliiti that 
nowhere art flsh so plentiful or of as great a variety as at Tubuai* 
With one or nvo e^ceptio^s all kinds arc edible* 

Hi^ory axt> People 

Tubuai was discovered by Captain Cook in 1777. Mutineers from 
the Bounty attempted to ^ttle there in 17871 hut after a fight with the 
natives ihev returned to Tahiti, (n 1821 Protestant misatonaries vvere 
supplied from Tahiti at the request of the people, who speedily 
adopted Christianity. 

The population of tlic island is primarily PoljTiesian. but not of 
pure local docent, there being now many iitunigrants from the o^er 
Austral islands. Mangartva, and even from the Tuamotu, Soaety 
and Cook islands. In 1936 the total population was 937. compnsmg 
920 Oceanic French citizens (Polynesians), 2 metropolitan French 
citizens, and 15 foreigners, mainly Chinese. 
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During the last century the population has increased considerably. 
An estimate iii 1824, after the island had been ravaged by an epIdemiCi 
set the number of people at 300, and this has been judged to be 
probably correct within 10 %. In 1887, the first official census gave 
the population as 397. By 1917 it was 543, and in 1922 the official 
figure was 755—which suggests large immigration, as does the con¬ 
siderable rise since the n . 

In physical type the people show the traits common to all Poly- 
nerianst light brown skin, dark ivavy hair, regular features with 
rather thick lips and fleshy nose, and die suggestion of a Mongolian 
fold in the eye. Measurement of their physical characters haa not 
been easy. Some years ago objection was made by them to the collec¬ 
tion of hair samples for study, through their fear that the hair might 
be used in magic rites to cause sickness or death to the person from 
w'hom it was taken. 

The language spoken in Tubuai at the present time differs in only 
a few minor particulars from that of Tahiti. It is distinguished from 
that of Rurutu, which is also a form of Tahitian, by the very distinct 
pmnundation of h and/, whereas in Rurutu the k is barely sounded 
and is generally used instead of /. 

Culture 

The modem Tubuai dwellings arc mostly of simple style, built of 
milled timber, or of atones set in a mortar of lime and sand, and 
plastered. Galvanized iron is commonly used for roofing, but at 
times of high prices, as after the last war, a reversion to native 
materials sets m, and pandanus leaves, coconut leaves or marsh grass 
arc used. The pandanus especially is favoured because the leaf is said 
to be more durable as roofing even than iron, and is much cooler. 
Many of the houses have window frames and doors of milled timber, 
but hinged shutters of wood often replace glass windows. 

In social or^nization the people of Tubuai follow a general Poly¬ 
nesian form, with the individua] family ss the kernel of the structure, 
but with larger groups of kinsfolk playing an important part in land 
holding and other affairs. Membership of such a group is ordinarily 
transmitted in the male line. The genealogies by which memberahip 
in a group can be meed are important, as the French courts in Tahiti 
recognize the ability to state family connexions for a number of 
generations as proof of title to land. The joint ownership of much 
land by members of a kinship group complicates the purchase of land 
by persons not of the community; the only safe way to acquire a title 
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is to buy from the French government land that has been forfeited 
for feilure to pay taxes. 

In social and economic affairs women play an important part. 
Many women own property, and a famUy house or the land upon 
which a family depends for its taro h as likely to belong to the mother 
as the father. In mass meetings the women as weQ as the men are 
called upon for their opinions. In working the taro gardens, in 
making copra and the starch from manioc^ and in the preparation of 
food both men and women take part, though actual cc^king is usually 
dune by the women. Heavier work such as felling timber* building 
houses^ clearing fields of the tangled wild growth, building canoes, 
and sea fishing, is done by the merit the women plait hats, mats and 
baskets, gather the marsh grass used as floor covering* and care for 
the bouse and the children. Despite their long subjection to Chrisdan 
infiiiences, not more than about half the Tubuai couples are mamed. 
No stigma attaches to those who live together without marriage, and 
their unioni^ seem to be as si^ble as those of people who have been 
united by the church* 

The present population of Tubuai is distributed primarily in five 
vUlages, of which Mataum is the principal one* Tl^ village pattern 
of life is presumably due to the influence of the missiorianes, which 
caused the people to gather about the places where the teachers 
established their headquarters and their churches. Formerlyp the 
settlements w^ere less clearly defined, and each family seems to have 
had its own house site on the lands It farmed. 

In former times the island community w^s divided into districts, 
each with a chief, and warfare between them was common. At times 
the political ascendancy was gained by a single chief* who thus be¬ 
came *king\ The last of these * kings^ was reigning when the French 
took pos&^sion of the tslaud. At tim^ part of tfie population was 
conquered or absorbed by invasion from other islands* i^rticubrly 
Raivavae. The influence of Raivavae upon Tubuai culture was great 
in prc-Furopcan days. Since the advent of Christianity a standard- 
kafion of both language and culture upon a Tahitian model has 
occurred, 

ADMn«i5mvT!ON 

Tubuai w’as claimed as having been included in the French pro¬ 
tectorate of Tahiti in 184a, but it has been an effective part of the 
French sphere only since iSSo. 

Administration is largely in the bands of a resident French 
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geitdArmc gt Mataura, though theoretically some power is vested 
in the local native governor and the council of men who elect him 
from their own nmka. Taxes are collected either in cash or in labour, 
the latter being sufficient to keep roada and bridges in condition^ and 
to care for the school-house and other government buildings. As 
already noted, land may be forfeited by failure to pay taxes. 


Economics 

Agriculture and fishing are the principal occupations of the people. 
Agriadtur^ 

Taro, the main vegetable foodstuff, is grovifi on irrigated low lands 
or in Siwampy areas; in most of the vaUep terraced fields indicate 
abandoned culm'ations, and it b estimated that hardly to% of the 
available taro land is now utillKed^ Sixteen varieties of taro are 
recognbed by the Tubuai people. Bananas are grown on small 
patches of well-watered and drained land; they are used for food, and 
a considerable quantity is exported in dried form to Tahiti and to the 
Tuamotu islands. More than a dozen varieties are recognized, most 
of them imported in tlie laat sixty years or so. ^Fhe most generally 
grown U a Hawaiian type of banana; the 'mountain plantain’ which 
is such an important food in the Society islands is not common in 
Tubuai. Yams and sweet potatoes are also grown but are less im¬ 
portant food items than formerly; being easily stored they were 
valuable for sailing trips. Manioc is a principal source of cash in¬ 
come for many of the people, besides fumishing an important local 
food. It is growTi on sloping ground, not too dry, but well drained^ 
and matures in from one to three years according to the variety and 
the nature of the soB. The starch, extracted from the grated roots* 
finds a ready market in Papeete, and the residue provides food for 
pigs and poultry^ VardUa, an important caah crop in some other islands, 
needs too much care at the time of its fertilization to appeal to the 
Tubuai people; there are only a few^ acres of it in cukiv-ation. TTie 
Chinese traders export a small quaiitit>v 

Citrus fruits, maize, tobacco, gourds, capsicum, pmeapples, sugar 
cane and various vegetables arc grown in small quantity, and some 
coffee is cultivated on the hill slopes. Potatoes have been tried, but 
iinsuccessfully, and rice, planted without care in a few places) has 
likewise not succeeded. The coconut palm is cultivated, but given 
little attention after a few years. Copra is an importarit item of export. 
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The main copra makers are Chinese, and they take moat of the native 
coconut crop in exchange for goods. Thc$c Chinee traders operate 
small stores, either independently or as agents for firms in Tahiti^ 

Cattle and pigs are reared, as also are turkeys, but they are all kept 
mainly for export to Tahiti, being held to be too valuable for local 
consumption. 

FisJiing 

A great variety of fish is obtained in the lagoon, mainly by speanng 
on the part of the younger men, and by hand-line fishing from canoes 
on the part of the older men. The spearing b done under water by 
swimmers wearing home-made goggles. A certain amount of fbh is 
also obtained by communal sweeps with a long rope made by typing 
coconut fronds together to form a fringe. These sweeping ropes may 
be half a mile or more long, and require about too people to operate* 
The catch from such a sweep is divided equally among the participants- 
Though the results from the economic point of view^ do not compare 
well with those from individual fbhing, the occasion b a festive one 
and b appreciated for its sociability- 

CrafttDork 

The 'rubuai natives are excellent canoe-men and fair sailors, but 
poor navigators. The modem Tubuai canoe closely resembles that 
of Tahiti, being a single-outrigger type, with hull built on a dug-out 
foundation. Nearly all canoes more than about i6 ft* long are fitted 
for sail, though no long journeys are notv undertaken in them. Most 
of the canoes carry only one or tw^o men, though a few of the larger 
ones will hold a crew of six to eight. 

A subsidiary industry in the island b the making of sennit corda^ 
from coconut fibre, with the aid of wooden or iron cranks; this 
cordage is of good quality. Mats, hats and baskets are plaited from 
a cultivated variety of pandanus by women. The industry, though 
traditional on the island, Is not so well developed as on Rurutu, and 
the best mat makers on Tubuai are women who originally came from 
Rurutu or who were taught by them. Bamboo strips are also used 
for making w omen^B hatSt and coconut leaf for domestic baskets. 

COMA\tUNlCAtlONS 

Communication with Tahiti and other parts of the colony b irregular. 
Trading schooners occasionally call and cany mails and cargo, at 
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approxlnutely monthly or two-monthly intervals. Tfac people of 
Tubuai formerly owned a schooner, whic^ later passed into the hands 
of a trading firm in Tahiti. 

On Tubuaj itself land communication is sufHciently adapted to 
the needs of the people to render transport by canoe largely super- 
llxious. A good road for vehicles runs round the circumference of 
island, and another runs across the island on the western side, 
joining Mataura to Mahu, through Huahlnc, Riding horses, p--»ck 
horses and carts are a\-allable for travel. In addition to the roads 
there are tracks connecting many parts of the island, hut most of 
them are impracticable for carts or eren for horses, and travel by 
them is on foot. Several of these tracks were formerly paved on wet 
or stony sections. 

There is no telephone or telegraphic communication. 

RAIV.WAE 

Raivavae (formerly known as Vavitao or High island) lies about 
96 miles south-east of Tubuai. It is about at miles long and z miles 
wide. 

Phytkal Cm^af^y 

The island is one of the most beautiful in the Eastern Pacific, con¬ 
sisting mainly of high rugged hills, mostly tree-covered, and rising 
*** tt 434 ft' ft* Hiro. From the hills there are gentle slopes down 
to the coast (Fig. 67). 

The island is completely surrounded by a harrier reef, on which 
are numerous wooded islets. 'Fhere arc two passages, both on the 
northern side, the only practicable one for ships being Tetobe pass 
to the west, which in *904 was deepened to 16J ft. for a rvidlh of 
nearly 200 ft. and a length of a mile. Within the pass there is an 
anchorage off Mahanatoa rillage, except in north or north-west winds, 
Raiurua bay, at the west end of the island, offers excellent anchorag^ 
at all times for small steam vessels with local knowledge, and there 
is a stone jetty at which a vessel drawing 9-10 ft. can lie alongside. 

Scdal and Economic CondMons 

Raivavae is noted for its archaeological interest, particularly for its 
large atone statues, analogous to those of Easter island, though of 
differenl appearance. The island is often said to have been discovered 
by Cook in 1777, but actually appears to have been first sighted by 
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Gayangos in the frigate Agmla and Andia y Varela in the barque 
Jupiter in 1775. Together with Tubuai, it once was claimed aa part 
of the dominioDs of Tahiti, and was ceded to France by Pomare V 
in iSSo. 

The popubtion was about 400 in 1936, including three Chinese 
merchants, but no Europneans. There are several tillages, the most 
important being Raiurua, on the west. 

The isbnd has no great commercial importance, and Lt^ relative 
lack of communications debars the full export of its products. The 
amount of copra prepared is msignificanti but about 30 tons of coffee 
are produced per year, about 20 tons being avaibbte for The 
natives barter this coffee with the Chinese, Rates of a kg. of coffee 
against i kg. of sugar, and i ^ kg, of coffee a^inst 1 kg. of bread 
(i kg. of coffee thus hating a value of one francos WDrth of goods at 
Papeete prices) were current in 1935. Bread, the baking of which is 
done by the Chinese, is eagerly sought by the inhabitants. There 
is production of oranges and other citrus fruits, but the greater part 
of the crop is not utUbed. Efforts at e>£port of the concentrated juice 
have been discontinued. Varieties of sandaUvood occur, and perfume 
has been distilled from them In small amount. The ordinary tropical 
fruits and vegetables sen'e as food for the people and fish are plentiful 
in the bgoon. The annual income of the inhabitants w'as estimated 
in 1936 at about 20,000 francs, an average of 50 francs per head, 

Communuations 

There b occasional communication with Tahiti by schooner. A 
road shown on the chart runs round the greater part of the north of 
the island, but no details are available as to its quality. ITierc b no 
telephone or telegraph on the island. 


R.\PA 

Rapa {approx, lat. bug. 144* 20" w) is often know n as 

Rapa Id (Little Rapa) to disdngubh it from Easter bland, one nadve 
name of ivhich is Rapa Nui (Big Rapa), An old name for Rapa was 
Oparo. The name Rapa Iii b properly applied to an blet in Ahurei 
bay, and the natives now- call the main bland Rapa flue, Xalabash 
Beyond', perhaps because of its vague resemblance to the shape of 
a gourd and its distance from other blands. Rapa lies about 3 So 
miles south-east of Tubnai, h has some Importance because it b the 
nearest of any of the islands of French Oceanb to the Panama Canal - 
New Zealand shipping route, and it has a small but gcKxl harbour. 
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Physical Geography 

Structm 

The isknd is roughly hoLseshoe-shaped with a deeply indented 
coastiiiie, A’ariously stated to be 15 or 20 miles in circ%uTiference+ It 
is of remarkable appearance, being an ancient volcano^ the crater of 
which is the head of Ahurei bay (Figs. 6Sp 69). 



Fifi- 63. Rapa 

Form line* at mtervolB nf appfOKirnatcTy 2» fi. The lignite am U genmli^* and 
id positJDn mny fiol be ac»ctly ahown. Etawd on: (i) Adfinralty chm igj 
M L. J. Chubb. ^OeobBy nf the Amtml or Tubuai i*lands PfcatKj , 

Q^arittty Jbirnui/ the GiotogiCfi} jSflW^d wL LSJXltJ* p. (Landon^ 19^71- 
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The rampart suirouRdmg Ahurei bay is the main watershed of the 
islandj and frOTn it the inward-flowing streams oonverge on the head 
of the bayp descending steeply in a series of waterfalls to emerge in 
broad awTimpy deltas. The outward-floAvtng streains occupy deep 
s^p-sided vaJleys. which arc all embayed by amis of the sea for 
distances varying from half a mile to a mile from the coastn At the 
head of each of these bays is a marshy delta. These embayed vaJkys 
are separated from each other by raaor-backed spurSp which join the 
circular rampart at its peaks, and thence run radially outwards* 
generally rising to heights greater than that of the rampart itself and 
bearing peaks eroded to a pinnacle form. The highest point of the 
island p Mt PerahUp close to the shore on the w'est side and is 2*077 
high; Pukumani peak on the south is 1,916 ft., and there are nine 
other peaks over 1,000 ft, (Fi^. 70+ 71). 
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Fig^ 69, PaUDmiui of Ahimj bay, Rnpa 

a point tnid^jr b«lM.ieai Te\'MiiJiu md Pulcuukenke. BMCd Mi 
L. J* Chubb, Gcalo^ or the Aiuti«| or Tubu«i i*Wi (South Fbcifk}*, ^uorf^ry 
>irfnaf oj thf CtiAogitiil Sotltty^ vol, UCXxill, p, 316 (London, 


Coast and Anchorages 

The seaVffttd ends of most of the sptim are truncated ty nearly 
vertical cUfft generally triangular on the face. Round the greater part 
of the circumference of the island the shore is thua rocky and steep 
and the waves break against the base of the cliSs. At the head of the 
bays, however, are beaches. 'Fhese are composed either of pebbles 
of volcanic rock mixed with fragments of marine organisms, or of 
alluriaJ^ mud wd sand, the latter containing pockets of highly 
magnetic niatcriak 

Being well out of the tropics, Rap has no barrier reef or fringing 
reef of coral, though patches of coral occur. The best anchorage is 
in Ahurei bay. a good harbour on the east side; it is protected by 
islets and reefs of rock from the prevailing easterly winds, but the 
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entrance is narrowj with considerable foul ground. The harbour is 
about ijOOo yd. wide and penetrate$ deep into the land for about 

miles, almost dhiding the Island m two. It was formerly used as 
a coal depot for a line of steamers running bettveen New Zealand and 
Panama, Anchorage can be obtained in from 10 to 29 fathoms. There 
IS a landing place on the south side of the bay, at the village of Ahurei^ 
where there is a stone jettj' with a depth of i ft. at low WTiter^ There 
is also a small jetty at Area, on the north side of the bay. Other bays 
arc used as steamer anchorages, but access to them is rendered 
diffieuh by shoals and scattered coral formations. 

Climate oJid Vegetation 

From the latitude, the climate of Rapa is verj’ different from that 
of most of French Oceania. It b temperate and mobt, rains being 
frequent and cloud and fog not uncommon, even when the weather 
is fine some miles offshore, l^he temperature seldom rises above 
73 * March) or falls below 58"^ F. Prevailing winds, from 

October to April inclusive, are from the east, but from December to 
February inclusive west winds occur about once in three weeks; 
from May to September west winds tvith show'ers prevail, Gales of 
a Cyclonic character^ though not common^ may occur at any time of 
the year, and hurricanes are sometimes experienced. 

The flora of the island b dbtinedy stunted as compared with that 
of the warmer islands to the north, and many useful species, notably 
the breadfruit and the papaya» are lacking- ’'rhere are some coconut 
palms but their fronds are small and their fruit useless. Oranges, 
mangoes and bananas have been introduced and do well. The moun¬ 
tains on the east side of the bland tend to be either covered in a poor 
vegetation, or bare, owing partly to grazing by animals and partly to 
the habit of the Rapa people of burning off the growth. Large sections 
of the bumt-off areas are now covered in long grass. But most of the 
higher peaks and upper reaches of the major valleys, particularly on 
the west side, have a rich growth, and in parts are densely wooded. 
The candlenut b a compicuous b-ee in the forest, there are notable 
grove$ of tree ferns, and the trees are thickly covered in mosses and 
lichens. Paodanus, which resists the wind. Is widespread* 

Social and Economic CosomoNS 

Rapa was discovered by Vancouver in 1791. It w^as taken under 
French protection in 1S67 and was annexed in iSSt, being attached 
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for administrative purposes to the Austral group in 1887. Authority 
is exercised by a French gendarme living at Ahurei bayp and by a 
native chief;, who acts as president of a small native district council. 

The population, like that of the Marquesas, has suffered severely 
from introduced epidemic and other diseasest while the depredations 
of Peruvian slavers, and alcohol distilled locally from the root of a 
CorJylinc (a plant mther sirrhlar to a small palm|j caused further re* 
duction in the nimibers of the people. A'^ancouver in 1791 estimated 
the population at 1,500' Davies the missionary estimated it at :2,ooo 
in iSzb. But in 1834, when Moerenhout arrived, there only 
about 300. In the census of 1911 there were only 1S2 people, but 
their numbers have increased Amofip and at the end of 1935 there tvere 
a66 inhabitants. 

A characteristic feature of the island, and one which demonstrated 
the former larger population« is that all the accessible mountain 
summits and all the principal passes from one valley to another are 
commanded by well-constructed stone forts (Plate 54)^ built in the 
form of flat terraces^ w^th a fosse, and usually overlooked by a tower. 
These forts were built by ancestors of the present people, but arc 
uncommon in Polynesia. I hey have their analog)', however, in the 
earth-hill forts built by the people of the Marquesas, Tahiti, and 
Raiatea as well as by the Maori of New Zealand. According to local 
tradition the Rapa people were formerly divided into a number of 
tribeSj, among whom there was continual warfare for the possession 
of the fertile valleys capable of producing uro^ the essential food¬ 
stuff* But not long before the advent of mission teaching, ascendancy 
over the whole bland had been gained by one prominent chief. 

The natural resources of Rapa include a deposit of coal on the north 
side, at an cle^'ation of 600-800ft. It b lignite of poor quality; 
though valueless for marine boilers, it rnight be used for industrial 
purposes hut it would be costly to extract. No serious attempt, how¬ 
ever, has been made to work the deposit, and its extent is unknowTi. 

*rhe primary occupations of the islanders are agriculture and fish¬ 
ings but many of the men, w^ho are c.xceUent sailors, take up wort on 
schooners and other vesseb. One of the results of this b that there 
tends to be an excess of women on the island. Taro is the chief agri¬ 
cultural product and grow’s abundantly, the old terraces and irriga* 
tioti w^orks of former generations still being used to some e^ctent. 
Oranges# bananas^ potatoes and other European vegetables are culti¬ 
vated to a limi ted degree. The large areas of grassland could support 
many sheep and cattle, but pastoralism has not been developed, 
QB {E. 17 
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though horsed and wpd goats are common. In 1939 there were about 
50 head of cattle. The absence of a barrier reef has forced the men 
to go out into the oceanic ^vateis for hshing; whale-boats have now 
replaced their former canoes there. Coffee is the main article of 
export^ about tema were produced and shipped In 1935. 

There are two itilbgcs on the island, Ahnrei being the principal 
one. The houses of the people, built on a timber framework, thatched 
with grass, are almost hidden in a mass of orange, coffee and other 
trees, but the large white church is prominent (Plate 55). Area, the 
other village, on the north side of Ahurei bay, used to be a sub^ 
district, but is now merged for administrative purposes with Ahurei. 
Formerly Tubuai (or Tupuai), in a litde valley on the north side of 
the island, was also inhabited^ and a sub-district, but it has been 
abandoned for many years. 

COMMUNTCATIONS 

Communication with the island is infrequent, and is maintained 
primarity by the occasional visits of a trading schooner, perhaps tw^ice 
a year* A French naval vessel from Tahiti was said at one time to 
bring stores quarterly, but it is doubtful if this service still continues. 

Apart from a ^hort length of raised grassy road at Ahurei, inland 
communication is by steep muddy tracks* Outrigger canoes are used 
round the shores of Ahurei bay* There is no telephorie* A small 
W/T set Is reported to be owTicd by a trader* and capable of com¬ 
municating with Tahiti. 
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Chubb, "Geology of the Aiutral or Tubiiu islsnds (^uch i^iantriy 

yourital oj th^ c^hgkid Sedtty^ vuL Lx x x i u^ p, 3^03 (London, 1927). 

MAROTIRI (BASS) ISLANDS 

This group, lying about 50 miles south-east of Rapa (in lat. 27” 53's, 
long, 143,* 26' w), consists of nine small islets of rock. The highest is 
346 fit, above sea level. All are abrupt and without vegetation or low 
ground. A silhouette is given in Fig. 72, The greatrat diameter of 
the group is about 2 miles, and rocky surroundings exist for about a 
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mi 1 <> aroutid. The islets are u ninh abited, and have no econamJc or 
strategic value though the men of Rapa have somedmes visited the 
area for fishing. 


BlBLltKJRAPHlCAL NOTE 

Th* twfl belt totifed for the Maiigiteva. gnup ®rt Xe Him! (P, H, Buck), 

* Etbiiolo^' of P, A/wtcii>K BiiWctin, do, t(Honolulu, 

* 938 ): K. P. Emery,' Archaeology of uid Neinhbouring AtoUfl', Brnti^e 

P. Bithop Afua™ Bullttm. no. 163 (Honolulu. i939>- Both wotki give wtiw general 
Ecographical infotmation. 

The b«t phyilcal description of the Aiwtrtl iilantb. including Rmpi, b given by 
L, J. Chubb, ’The Geology of the Austral or Tubuii blondt (Southern Pacifit:) , 
Qi^ierly yovrnai of tht Gtoipgiiol Sod^ty tf I^don, \o\. pp. a^i-jih 

(LondoUp 1917 )- Some infcTnmiioo ii mlwJ pvcti by SrliriiuLp ^Notsa on uic 
Geology of MoDiva and Rlimtu Uknds*, Pr€>wding^ Ottd Tranmefiorn the AfW 
Zraland Inffitutt, voL JJivip pp, iSi-J OA'cllington, 19^3)* Cre|cor>', 

* Report of dw Du^lor for 1^5134% Bmw F- Eiik0p Btiileiin, no. 133 

(HonolijJu^ 1 g js)k Brief general cLftia ctfi ihe geologyi Bor*,, ctc.^ of Rapa are gived 

by E. C. Zimmertfunn, ‘Ciypiorhyndiidae of Bernuf P* Bisk{)p i^us^m 

Butirtifi, no. 151 rHonotutiir lojS)* A v'ery mcful deicfiption of Rapa ita 
people, written in tgilp U by A.-C. Eugine CaiUot, HistMr§ L Ite Opara 

HT i^pa (PariAp 1^3^). 

A good irnprewionritic tcooimt of Rturuiu and Rapip and their inhsbitantftv ii 
gi^an by A. J. A. DougiUti and P, JohnwiOp The Soalh Seas of Today (I^ridon.p 
A detailed inalyata of the culftiM of cm& Aiwimi islwids pcopk ii gii-xn by 
R. T. AJtheii p • Ethnology of Tnbufti \ Bermie P. Bh^ Musttm Bulletin, no. 70 
(HcmolulUi 1.Q30), Sorne acoQiuit ofaitMCientitoric'i^'oilc in tbcatisaitid of the roniojk- 
■blc fom of Rapa la given by S. snd K. Routledge, *Notci on wiw Aitbaeological 
Remaiiui in the Sodr^ and Aiiatial Islanda*, Jomtal thi Bayai Anthwapoh^i 
Itirtiluu, voL ZJ, pp, i 3 S -55 (London, 1921)1 

For maps «ee Appeodrx I. 
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Chapter VII 

THE MARQUESAS 


Phyikal Gwgrmphy: The Feopki AjdrmnUtrmtioii tnd Sodil ScmoBji: EconamicB: 

Convnunkfluofu: Hlvuia: T^utta: Ptmhiw: Mohotani i Fituuku; Niikuhfva t 

Uapou: Uahuika: Ei*Q: Hatuni:' Cunil' Ulctai Iti^ BU^ho^xaphical Note 

The Marquesas (Fig. 73) consist of teu islands and a few islets coin- 
prised in two tolerably chstinct groups, a nortb-wcsteni and a south- 
eastern group^ discovered at different times and for many years 
bearing distinct names. They tic between latitude 7® 50^ and 10* 35^ s, 
and longitude 13S® 25^ and 140® 50^ No complete sun'ey has been 
made of the islands, and accurate figures of their dimensions are not 
available. Their total area i$ given sometimes as 491 sq. milcst *md 
again as 459 sq. nuies, but is possibly less than this. A conservative 
recent estimate* gives some approximate dimensiori$ as follo^vs: 
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This gives a total area of approximately 40S sq. miles. 


Pm^SlCAL GEOGR.APm^ 

Sthuctuke 

With the doubtful exception of two small 'coral * islete in the extreme 
north, the Marquesas are all high islands of volcanic origin. There 
are no active volcanoes, and the group is not subject to earthquakes. 
Sulphurous emanations and deposits at Tehutu on HivaoSt a^d a 

* A, M. Adonifon^' Muqyesin lwet9; Hrtviroimicfit \ Bmtkf P. Biihap ^fuifum 
Buliedif, Dto. t^9p p. 10 Cflonolulki, 10 
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few oimenil springs, as that at Talohae in Nukuhiva, giving a clear 
suiphurous-smeUing wier, and that at Taaoa in HivaoSp giving a 
ferruginous water of high density and astringent flavour, may re¬ 
present remnants of volcanic activity. 



73. The Marque™ 

Baaed <in Admiralry’ chart no. 1640- 

T'hc geological hisiorv of the islands is not yet clear, but tJie 
evidence of raised terraces on the one hand and of drowned valleys 
on the other points to periods of elevation and of subsidence, though 
their precise degree has not been finally determinei The extent of 
erosion indicates that the Marquesas are probably not youthful as 
compared with other central Pacific telands. The exposed rocks are 
mostly basaltic lavas, with some red tuff, scoria and conglomerates. 
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Apart from recent alluvial depodt^t be!aches and a few tiny cc>ral 
reefs, rocks of sedimentary origin are extremely rare. 

In relief the islands are exircmely rugged, o^^ing to ciwion and to 
faulting^ which appear^ to have been more marked here than in most 
of the other Polynesian groups. Physical and chemical action has 
formed many rocks into strange shapes, and in some cases they seem 
to be in unstable equilibrium. On most of the islands there is a 
central mountain range, from which ridges run dow-n to the coast. 
There are no true coastal plains; almost everywhere the coastime is 
cliffed and in some places the predplcca rise to more than i ,ooo ft+ 
above the sea {Plate 56), 

In general character three of the inhabited blands, Fatuhiva, 
Tahuata and Uahtika, are very similar in atnicturiEt with a high central 
semicircular range* fairly uniform in crest, extending along the greater 
part of the interior. On the inner aide of the semicircle there are 
abrupt slopes into a few wide valley $ which have comparatively large 
streams, w hile on the outer side the slopes are more gradual and are 
cut by numerous V-shaped valleys, with smaU, mostly inlermittent 
streams. In none of these cases are there extensive areas of !e\^el 
country above the valley floors. Each of the three other inhabited 
islands, Hivaoa, Nukuhiva and UapKju, has distinctive features. 
Uapou, the smallest, is marked hy a short central range with many 
secondary ridges^ crowned in many cases by striking lofty pinnacles. 
A great part of the interior of Nukuhiva b occupied by a wide central 
depression, a plain betw^ecn ijoooand 3,000 ft. above sea level, nearly 
surrounded by high mountains from wkich many deep valleys lead 
dowm. Hivaoa has two separate mountain systems, a high semi¬ 
circular range towards the w^st and a lower central range along the 
narrow eastern part of the island, with a scries of plateaux up to 
2,000 fi. in ele\'arion, fissured by numerous ravines. On the four 
uninhabited islands, MohotanJ, Eiao, Fatuuku and Hatutu, there is 
no elevation more than about 2,000 ft. Fatuuku is a rocky small 
island, with s flat sumnut in the western half, Hatutu has a high in¬ 
terior sloping towards the w^est, while Eiao and Mohotani have 
plateau surfaces sloping on the whole from cast to w'est. 

The larger islands are marked by a succession of deep valleys, 
some of which take the form of imgniJicent amphitheatres, th^ 
greatest being ai Atuona on Hivaoa ^ with a width of a miles and sides 
as high as 4^000 ft+ Most of the$c valleys have small deltaic flats at 
the mouth, only slightly higher than the beaches, and above the flats 
gentle slopes rise to the base of the surrounding mountains and end 



Plan: 54- AtidsnT fort ui Momtongji, ftapa 

The fort with its trmicES i* Otl [hi crest of a rid Re anJ cotnmiiriiJs S wide outloali 

over the xteep hjlti. 



Pliite 55- CtlUi-rntit^n at Ahunrin Papa 

The liifht patch™ Indicate wattr lydlK in the fietda of taro, whkh ffiows heat Ln avvampy 
E^und. The him^i of the aertlcmrcni arc mainly hidden iunoni; me treca. 




Plate 56, CtidAE of NukuhiVfl^ ^Tjirqueffl# 

Rugged bldck bjntalt cIjATr uir of moat of the Miirquesati coa&tlino. 



Flilc 57. N'ative oinoe in I'alcfuie bay, Nultuhiia 

pi* b a modjrt Jjrpe of MuKiUCfian cw.>e, ihounh the MtiBie outriiMEr U in native style. 
D«»(le3 the pebble b«eh shnwn here, thete ere tHher bvachee of juind in the bay. ^ 
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in loftv cliffs. OthCT large valleys arc narrow and deep, of the canyon 

wpe. knd many of them have been sufficiently e^ed 

quifcd flat floors. In some areas, espec^y on the south co^ 

Mukuhiva, valleys have been cut off and hang at atout 750 ft. 

sea level, with cascades falling from them m miny se^ns But 

almost all the valleys of considerable depth r«ch sea 

are drowned at their mouths, thus forming the senes of superb bays 

which characterize the Marquesas. 


Coastline 

ITic coastline of the Marquesan islands is e«remely ** 

most spectacular feature being the great Imes of cbffs. ^ 

broken^pt for short stretches of beach at the heads of bay^ 
and which attain at times a height of more than ^ ^ 

almost perpendicular slope. Grottoes. 
caned out by wave action, are common m the 

occasionally huge tumbled masses “^ 5™ arifwar to have 

sedimentarv or coralline material. The bg c ® those of 

been formed by faulting, though some of the 

western Fatuhiva or of Uapmu, may have ue ^ with deco 

The actual shores of the islands are almost ^ 
water at the base of the cliffs, though a shore shelf, up to 
ihe level of high tides and mostly only a few feet ^ 

In general, large vessels can approach very clc^ to e ^ -.o-Itant 
the windward side of the islands a heavy surf is an almost constan 

^"ThTinhospitable character of the coastline as a whole ^ 
however, by the many deep bays. The shoreline 0 cse ^ 
for the most part rocky and precipitous, but as a ' 
mote beaches of black sand or shingle (Plate S 7 )» j ,iiptis 

canic rocks, with only a small admixture of coral 
WTicrc, however, no permanent stream enters the sea, corw _ 
may be predominant, and the beach may be white. os 
have a sandy bottom, with a little coral on the wester y si , 

are more sheltered from currents. , _. , 

Coral formation in the Marquesas, however, is trtniios 

scarce, when its profusion in most of the other Pa , --^Tnnlv 
is con^dered. There arc, for instance, no barrier cora ree s, _ 
a few very small fringing reefs, mostly in the bays 0 nort ern 
huata, the largest of them being Iws than half a m e wi e. 
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absence of large* coral reefs in the Marquesas, Ln such striking contrast 
to those of the neighbouring Tuamotu group, has been a subject of 
much speculation. The reasons have not yet been finally detenninedi 
but the precipitous imtiire of the shores with the great depth of water 
off them^ and the westerly flow of the currents with periodic chdling 
of the surface waters, have been advanced as possible factors. (Further 
details of topography and coastline are given when the indmdual 
islands arc described.) 

Anckorages 

Anchorages in the group are numerous, though few of them are 
abeltcred from the ocean swttlL But most of the islands have at least 
one anchorage that will serve under given conditions of wind or sea. 
In Hivaoa the harbours of Puamau, Hanaiapa, Hanamenu and 
Taahuku are fairly good, but the best harbours are in Xukuhivap in 
Controleur bay and Port Taioa. There is also a good harbour at 
Haave bay in Uahuka. 


Climate 

The climate of the Marquesas is healthy and fairly pleasant, though 
with a high degree of humidity for most of the year. The meteorology 
of the islands^ however, has not been studied in great detail. 

The trade winds blow^ with great regubrity, both in velocity and 
in direction, though there is some variation between north-east and 
south-east. In general from April to October they prevail between 
east and east-south-east or south-east, and for the rest of the year 
betw^cen cast and north-north-cast. The south-east trades are the 
stronger and more regular, and faring the most agreeable weather; 
those to the north of east are more irregular, and days of calm^ with 
consequent rise of temperature, are more frequent* though even then 
they are not common. High winds, generally from the north or 
north-west, are rare. From about igoo to rqjo only three storms 
aevere enough to blow down breadfruit trees are recorded, and no 
definite evidence of hurricanes is known. In 1902 or 1903 a series 
of so-called tidal waves reached the south coast of Hi^Ttoa, flooding 
Taahuku \'alley for about half a mile and destroying some houses. 
They were probably due to submarine earthquakes. 

The range of temperature at sea level is narroiv, the mean annual 
range (the difference bettveen the monthly means for the hottest and 
the coolest months) being only 3-8'' F. at Atuona on Hivaoa in 1930, 
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For the hottest months Novembetp the mean maximum was 91-6 F* 
and the mean minirniini 72*9” F-i coldest month, August* 

the correaponding figures were Sg^i and 7i'8"' F. The mean annual 
temperature was 78-4" F. On other islands to the north-west the 
means of temperature arc slightly higher, due to the difference 
of latitude. Altitude also has its effect, the monthly means at a 
station 2,000 ft. up on Nukuhiva being 5^“ lower than those at sra 
level, and in the cloud aone on the crests of the larger i.slands the 
temperature may almost be described as temperate rather than 
tropical, lu the inhabited valleys of the lower levels the warm sea 
breeze during the day is followed at night by the cooler land breeze 
from the mountains, and conditions are thus rendered more pleasant. 

Cloudiness varies greatly according to altitude. At Atuona m 1930 
the average of the monthly means was 33 % of cloudiness, but whei^s 
at sea level the sky is seldom completely oii'crcaat, on the six higher 
Islands there are almost alwap clouds over the mountains, which are 
frequently enveloped from their summits down to 3,000 ft. or low**'- 

Relative humidity is constantly great, seldom ^ng much below 
80 %, and being higher at night. 


Rainfatt 

The most striking features of the Marquesan climate are the g^t 
variation in annual rainfall, and its uneven diatribuinon. PreciM data 
are few, bnt it would seem that in wet years the rainfall is weU over 
100 in., in moderately rainy years it is over 50 m., whe^s in d^ 
yeare it is probably much less than 40 in- At wet periods monthly 
totals of at and 23 in. have been recorded, while on 15 Janua^ 1930 
a fall of just over 61 in. ivas noted, at Taiohae in Nukuhiva. At such 
times the rivers may be in a state of Rood for a long time. On e 
other hand, there may be intense periods of drought. Accor^g to 
local residents there was an alternation of \vet and dry penods from 
about 1903 to 1931 as follows : 


Wet ycara 
[903-1906 
[911-1917 


ey yeftlB 

iia-i9sS . . % 

(rtew dry twenod began} 


During the dry period of 191S--28 conditions of extreme aridity pre 
vailed at low levels. The vegetation of exposed areas withered, the 
production of copra greatly diminished, and many young coconut 
palms and vanilla plants were killed, and in the western region o 
Uahuta many semi-wild horses perished. The stem sinicture of food 
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plants and native trees, however, fails to reveal marked periods of 
retarded growth, such as prolonged drought would be likely to cause, 
and it is possible that the continuity of the really dry periods has been 
exaggerated. Seasonal vTiriadons in rainfall are not well marked, and 
arc much less well defined than in most of the other central Pacific 
groups. But there is a tendency for the period from May to .September 
to be the season of most rain, and for that from October to April to 
be the drier season. 

A feature of interest is the uneren distribiiiion of the rainfall as 
among the different islands and even between districts of the same 
island. Since the trade winds bring the rain, much of which is caught 
by the high mountains, precipitation is much heavier at the windward 
tlian at the leeward end of the larger blands. On Hivaoa and Nuku- 
hiva, consequently, the flora decreases in luxuriance from east to 
west, and the w'estem end of Nukuhiva is covered by a low prairie 
vegetation of scattered trees and shrubs and grassland. Rainfall also 
differs considerably on the various bilands for the same reason, 
Fatuhii'a, which is first reached by the trade w'mds, is the wettest; 
Uapou, sheltered by the islands to the south-east, is the driest, 
though there is rain forest in the central elevated portion. Uahuka 
is also fairly di^, o^ng to the absence of high mounUins, though 
even here precipitation is sufficient to preserve remnants of a rain 
forest along its interior crests and peaks. 

Water Sufiply 

'I'hough there are many large valleys in the Marquesas, the streams 
are for the most part in^gnificant except after heavy rain. Many of 
them are intermittent in their lower reaches, drying up completely 
in times of drought or continuing underground to the sea, appearing 
only here and there as springs. The only riv'crs much more than 
5 miles long are those which enter the sea at Taahuku on Hivaoa, and 
at Taipiv^ai and Hakaui on Nukuhiva. On Tahuata there is. only one 
stream that flows permanently above ground to the sea, Mohotani 
and Eiao have each a single peimanent stream and a few springs, on 
Fatuuku there is a spring which is said to persist through periods of 
drought, but on Hatutu no permanent sources of water arc known. 
The beds of most of the streams are stony. 

On the larger blands, there is abundance of w^ter for drinking and 
domestic purpt^s. For vessels the only method of obtaining water 
in most places is by containers in ships’ boats. But at Taiohae water 
is piped to the pier, with a delivery estimated at 8 tons per hour. 
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Many nativt homes nre suppHed with running water from streams 

by means of hollow bamboo pipes. 

There are no lakes in the Marquesas, anti no permanent pools of 
standing ^vatcr appear to exist. Marshy regions es^t in parte of 
NukuhJva. They are of small extent and probably subject to desicca¬ 
tion. 


VEGETATiON ANO FaUN'A 

The soil on the greater part of the Marquesan islands is red, reddish- 
brown or vellow, porous and fertile. On much of the island of Uapou, 
and in the central depression of Tovii and th^e mountains ro^d 
Taiohae, on Nukubiva, however, soil of a white or greyish-while 
colour exists; it is finely divided, less permeable than the reddish 

soils, and comparatively infertile. j* - , j 

The vegetation of the larger Marquesan islands may be di^nded 
into three zones, primarily determined by altitude and rainfall. 

(i) Low Iwels from the shore up to 1,000-1,500 ft., and n^ons 
of low rainfall up to 2,0 ochz,5oo ft., characterized by a dominance 
of introduced species and of species widely distributed. Forests with 
some tall trees and a thick undergrowlh occupy many valleys and 
even exposed slopes; the common hibiscus, the Tahitian chesmut, 
the pandanus. the guava, species of Ficus, the coconut palm and the 
breadfruit are characteristic trees, with many shrubs, herbs and 
grasses, but few ferns. Over large areas, however, especially m the 
barren leeward regions of Hivaoa and Nukubiva, the vegetation is 
meagre and drought-resisting. The casuarina, Pisonia and ficwf are 
characteristic trees here, with low scrub of guava and other shrubs on 
the slopes, and much ull grass. In many places of this type, especially 
above t.ocxj ft., all other vegetation is replaced by Gldchcnm (cm. In 
the strand flora a kind of hibiscus, Thespesta popultica, and Cordw 
subcordataMfi the most prominent trees, with the goat’s-foot convol¬ 
vulus the most conspicuous herb along the beaches. 

(ii) Intermediate zone of moderately heavy rainfall, from 
i,eoo to 2,000-2,500 ft. The characters and vertical limits 
zone arc not sharply defined, but in general its flora is c aractwa 
by a dominance of a common hibiscus, and the ® 

trees and shrubs, including pandanus and the palm-like or^y tie 
tmninaUs, with a luxuriant undergrowth of grasses and ferns. Many 
open spaces are occupied by the Glekhcm'a fem and Pai^alum grass, 
in what are probablv secondary associations follow'ing deforestation. 
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(iii) Mossy forest of the cloud 2one, z,ooo-z,^<}o ft. and upward to 
the surrunits of the mountains, foiming an almost continuous and 
very denw covering. There are few tall trees, but tree ferns of 50 ft. 
or more in height often stand out above the rest of the forest. The 
branches of the trees axe almost everywhere covered thickly in mosses 
and ferns, especially filmy ferns and the bird's nest fern, and ferns 
usually predominate in the dense undergrowth in sheltered 
On wind-swept ridges and slopes the forest is in many places reduced 
to a low, dense scrub, with abundant ferns and sedges of several 
kinds, and in some of the deep gulches and heads of valleys the wild 
banana (Musafehi) stands in groves. Many of the species in the cloud 
zone do not grow at lower levels, though on the borders of the zone 
bamboo, banana, guava and Pa^alttm grass occur, these having been 
introduced at various times. 

On the uninhabited islands the altitude is not sufheiendy great for 
the development of well-defined zones of vegetation, the entire flora 
being similar to that of the lowland zone of the higher, inhahjt^d 
islands, and comprising species of wide distribution, often of a 
drought-resisting tv’pe. On these as on the larger islands much vege¬ 
tation has been destroyed by introduced grazing animals, and by the 
Paspalum grass, a recent immigrant, which is spreading rapidly into 
the forest. 

I he flora of the Marquesas as a whole is rich, but the number of 
indigenous types is small compared with that of the varieties intro¬ 
duced by the Polynesian inhabitants and developed by them in the 
course of cultivation. There are also many pbnts introduced by 
Europeans, 

The indigenous fauna of the Marquesas is very' limited, comprising 
primarily a few species of lizards and fifteen species of land birds, 
including the blue heron, a rail and fruit-eating pigeons. Until the 
coming of man, no mammals appear to have been present, not even 
the bat. There are now- a number of introduced types, including 
grazing animals, pigs, cats and dogs, and ^'pcs of Polynesian rat. 
Fowls have also been Introduced, and are common. 

Among insects a type of sandfly knoMn as tumo is peculiar to ^uku- 
hiva; it gives a bite which is very troublesome and may even cause a 
slight fever. 
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THE PEOPLE 

Populatiort 

Early estimates of the native population are unreliable, but at the 
beginning of the nineteenth centuiy it may well have been over 
50,000. By 1842^ after extensive and on the whole unprofitable inter¬ 
course widi Europeans^ it was about 20 ,qc> 0| according to the careful 
estimate of Du Petit-Thouars. Thirty yeara later the popubtion was 
about 6,200; in tgu it was 3.116 (mcluding 146 Europeatis and 
x\mericans)i and in 1926 it was only 2.225 (including 131 non¬ 
natives), The reduction of the native population to one-tenth within 
a centurj^ has merited the description of the story of the Marquesas 
as one of the most tragic and sordid in the history of the South Seas* 
Venereal disease, tuberculosis, leprosy, alcohol and opium were 
primarily responsible for the decHne. Remedial measures by the 
French administration were long m being applied^ but since 1923 
medical services have been increased. a hospital was established at 
Atuona in 1924, and a leper asylum at Tehutu. Leper setdemenls 
have also been reported as established at Atuona* 1 aiohae and 
Puantau* Since 1924 there has been a small excess of births over 
deaths each year, and in 1931 the population was given as 2,283. 

There has been some racial intennivture, but to a much smaller 
degree than in Tahiti. Relations with Europeans in the early years 
of contact gave some offspring of mixed blood. Some fifty Chinese 
arrived for work in 1867. and their numbers have been roughly 
maintained since; some intermixture betw^een them and Marquesans 
has occurred. 

Only sis of the islands are inhabited, the moat Important being 
liivaoa and Nukuhii’a, The distribution of population in 1931 xvas 
approximately as follows: 

Hivaoa 800 inhabitants Fatuhiva 200 inhabitants 

Nukuhiva 550 Tahuata 250 

Uapou 300 „ Uahuka 150 

The uninhabited islands arc difficult of access, with poor anchomg?es; 
Oil two of them* however, Eiao and Mohotanl* commercial firms have 
since 1927 made some provHsion for labourers. 

Phyn^ai 7yp^ 

'rhe Marquesans are among the taller and lighter skinned Polyne¬ 
sian groups, though they are on the whole not so tall as the Tongans, 
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fiot SO pale browti in skin colour as the Samoans, In stature a sample 
of rather less than 200 adults gave an average of 5 fi, 7 in, (170-3 cm,) 
for the men, and 5 ft. 3 in. (1607 cm.) for the women. They are 
usually rather massively built. 

The Marquesan head b apt to be long but wide. The cephalic 
index shows a fairly high ratio of length to breadth^ the index for 
men averaging 79-4 and that for women Sz o. There is some possi¬ 
bility that deformation of the head was practised in the pash ihe skull 
being moulded artihcially by massage. The hair of the Marquesans is 
waty, more so than that of the Tongans or Samoans, and varies in 
colour from bbek to dart brown^ sometimes with a reddish tint 
\isibk in certain light$. The eyes are dark brown, with some traces 
of epicanthic fold, 'rhe face as a w^hole is high and wide. Physically 
the people are sdll a fine groups despite their decimation by disease; 
the men have a splendid muscular development. 

La^u^c 

The Marquesan language is one of the Polynesian group^ with 
afEnities with Maori as well as with Tahitian^ its more immediate 
neighbour. It has much the same cion:$onants as Tahitian, and like 
this employs the glottal closure bu t not the ng sound which is common 
in many other parts of Polynesia. Unlike I'ahitian, ho%vever, it 
uses A, but does not use r. 

In pre-European days each major bland tended to have small 
peculiarities of speech, which were sufEciendy marked between the 
northern and southern Islands, of the group to merit classificaticin as 
dialects. The principal differences here were that the southern dialect 
tended to drop the k from a number of words in which the northern 
dialect used it, or to replace it by ft, and to replace the h in a number 
of northern words by/, Thus the northern word for 'bay^ is haka^ 
the southern word is Aana; the northern word for 'head' is upoko, the 
southern word upa'o: the northern w^ord for ‘dwelling house" b 
the southern word is fa's. In vocabulary, too, there were some differ¬ 
ences. The northern dialect used md'ama for ' moon'; the southern 
dialect, 'makina^y both being words used elsew'here in Polynesia but 
usually in separate regions. 

In the modem Marquesan speech these dialectal differences have 
tended to break down, though^ despite the frequent contacts with 
Tahiti the languagie as a whole has main tamed itself fairly wcIL 
With some I'ahitian expressions incorporated, it is used in'letter^ 
writing. 
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Anamt Culture 

The Marquesatia Polyneabna^ their culture in former xime^ 
having many similaiities to that of the Maori of New Zealand, 
Regional differences in culture existed between the various islands, 
in particular between the northern and southern groups, the former 
being dominated by Nukuhiva as the latter was by Hivaoa. But the 
general pattern w^as such as to allow one to speak of the culture of the 
people as a whole. 

WTien they first came into contact with Europeans, each valley in 
the principal islands w'as inhabited by one or more tnbes. often at 
war with one another, but alw'ays allied against the people of other 
Smalley groups. Each tribe had its chief or chiefs, sprung from im¬ 
portant fafniheSp but their authority had, not reached the height of 
that in some other Polynesian communities, nor was it so deeply 
associated with the religious organisation. Only on Uapou was the 
authority of a single chief recognoed over the whole islands In the 
northern islands hereditary" cliieftainship iivas the rule. amor chiefs 
and priests serving as the mediums of the gods also played an im- 
px>rtant part in the social structure. The land was essentially held 
On a tribal basb, administered by the chiefs but some degree of 
individual ownership also existed, especially in gardens and fruit 
trees. 

For reasons not satisfactorily explained Marquesan populations 
appear to have been marked by a considerable excess of males over 
females. Associated with this was the practice of polyandry, whereby 
a woman in addition to her principal husband had other secondary 
husbands, who shared in the work of the household and in the 
woman's favours. This practice, socially sanctioned, does not seem 
to have aroused the resentment of the principal husband, who in (act 
welcomed it as increasing the economic strength of liis establishment 
and in consequence his wealth and prestige^ The social position of 
women, as might be expected in such a societyj was high. 

The character of the natural environment obviously had exerci^d 
an important infiuence on the culture of the people. I he isolation 
of the deep valley$i comparatively inaccessible by I^d> would seem 
to have been in part responsible for the strongly individualistic tribal 
development, continuous warfare and lack of a national political 
organiKatiorifc such as existed in Tahitit Tonga and Hawaih In 
agriculture, while coconut, breadfruib taro, banana and sugar cane 
Were cultivated^ the region was not particularly suitable for extensive 
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cropping. Taro giowo ott the ^ralley Roor^ and abo on the hill 
side:;, with some terracing and irrigation, but the people had to 
depend on tree crops rather than on vc^tabte crops. Breadfruit wau 
the staple food^ and tatis preserved in storage pits which allowed it 
to be kepi for $everaj years; this also acted as a pravision against 
drought, which w'as often severe. Apart from food, the breadfruit 
tree also yielded a bark used for m:tking cloih, a wood used in car¬ 
pentry^ and leaves utilized for tliatdi. At least thirtj'-thrce differcni 
varitties of the breadfruit were distinguished by the people, an index 
of the importance of it to them, Twenty-sLx varieties of the banana 
w^ere rccognbed, and eleven varieties of coconut. 

The absence of reefs round the islands made it necessary that large- 
scale fishing should be of the deep-sea tj-^pe rather chan of the shallovr- 
water type practised in Tahiti and the Tuamotu archipelago. Single- 
outrigger fishing canoes were used, and also large canoes, often joined 
into a double canoe by a connecting platform; the latter were able 
to hold about fifty men. Agricultuie and fishing were supplemented 
by the taking of wild pigs and bird*. Cannibalism was practised, not 
only for ritual reasons, but often from a simple desire fbr flesh food. 

There are no legends of immigration into the group by ancestors 
of the present people, and their culture would seem to have been of 
long development. The Marquesana were notable for the high 
standard of their arts and craJb, especially in their wood carving, 
stone work and tattooing. 1 heir stone work, apart from images in 
conventionalized human form^ comprbed structures of mainly three 
kinds: house platforms; places for cereTnonial use, often for burial, 
akin in type to the temples found generally in eastern and central 
Polynesia: and pbees of public assemblyp with a dance floor. Since 
of oeOEssit)' all these were often built on sloping ground, they 
commonly assumed the form of a terrace, with a stone wall on one or 
more sides. Many of them arc still to be seen in a more or less ruined 
State in the islands. One of the largest, the place of assembly at 
Uahakekua in the Taipi valley, has a dance floor 36^ fL long, w-ith 
stone walls and stone platforms around. In tattooing as in wood 
carving the Marquesans used elaborate geometrical designs. Tattoo¬ 
ing of the face and body was common until forbidden by the French 
in tS84* Even then, in the absence of authority to enforce the edicts 
the practice continued for a number of yearn afterwards on Hivaoa, 
Tahuata, Uahuka and especially Fatuhiva, 
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Mod^n Culiure 

In general, after more i>mn a century of European contactp much 
of the nati%'e culture of the \Iarquesans has disappeared. 

Few old-style houses remain, most of the dwellings being now 
small t^vo-roomed structures of planks, with roofs of corrugated iron. 
The drcAS of the people is now entirely of European doth. Popoi, a 
paste of breadfruitp h still the staple food* but rice, sugar, coffee and 
other imported foods are also used. In the social sphere some of the 
ancient customs in connection with adoption and mourning sun^ve 
still. But though the Marquesans are classed as subjects of France, 
and have been under French control for so long, they still preser%'e 
a strong sense of local community feeling. 


.ADMINISTRATION SOCIAE SERVICES 

The islands of the Marquesas were arranged by a regulation of 1930 
in two administrative divisions ^nrconscriptions)* The northern 
Marquesas comprised iNukuhivan (jahuka, Uapou and neighbouring 
islands, with Taiohae as administrative centre; ihe southern Mar¬ 
quesas comprised Hivaoa. Fatuhiva. Tahuata, Mohotani and their 
neighbours, with Aiuona as the centre^ Each division had a medical 
man as Administrator, with the title of Chtf de he 

received his instructions direct from the Gov'emor of the colony. In 
1935^ howeverp the two administrative divisions were united, and 
the one seat of government is now^ at Atuona, on l iivaoa. 

Education in the colony is comparatively undeveloped; there is a 
government school for girls, established at Atuona tn i 9 ^ 4 i 
few^ other primary schools in the group are maintained by the 
missionaries. 

The system of land tenure was for a long time unsatisfactory. In 
1863 the ancient communal rights of the people were abolished. and 
the actual cukivatura of land w^ere regarded as the owners^ AlsOp all 
pigs found unmarked were designated as the property of the chiefs. 
In 1&S9 Native Commissions were set up to deliver proj>er titles, but 
in granting these the ancient owners of the land w^ere often defrauded, 
since there “^vas no public inveatigation of title, and the boundaries 
were often ill-defined. In 1913 a topographical survey was m- 
stituted to remedy this btter difficulty, but little was done till 19 ^ 4 - 
In 1902 regulations were introduced to prevent disposal of their 
lands by the native inhabitants without government authority a 
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precaution necessitated by the extensive alienations that had taken 
place, mostly for small consideration. 

ECONOMICS 

There are no mineral resources in the Marquesas. Agriculture is 
the only economic activity, 'rhe amount of cutdvabJe land is large, 
but little utUi^d. Coconuts, Yanilla, cotton, sugar cane, taro, coffee, 
manioc and oranges and other fruits ate gronm. The principal export 
Ls copra, the average annual production in 1928 being estimated at 
about [,Soo tons. In that year about lO tons of green vanilla and 
about 2 tons of coffee were also produced. (Later figure® are not 
available.) The growing of cotton w'as instituted in 1865, and was 
formerly exported in some quantity', but since about 1914 the export 
has practically ceased. Production in agriculture could easily be 
increased by proper measures. Cattle, both domesticated and wild, 
are abundant on some of the islands, and several commercial com¬ 
panies have engaged in stock-raising at various times. Goats are also 
plentiful; they destroy much vegetaiign and tend to assist soil erosion. 

There is little commerce in the Marquesas. There are two French 
trading firms, the Compagnie NavaJe de L'Oc^anic (w hich also set 
up a plantation about 1924 at the mouth of the Taipi valley in Nuku- 
hiva) and the Compagnie Franco-Tahitienne; and one English firm, 
A. B, Donald, Ltd. They have trading posts at Atuona and Talo- 
hae. There are also a few Cbinese tradens at Atuorta. Most of the 
trade is with Tahiti. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Communication before the present war was effected to some extent 
by vessels of the Mesaageries Maritimes, which called about once 
every two months en route from Papeete to Marseilles, and shipped 
copra. An irrc^Iar traffic is maintained between Papeete and the 
islands by auxiliaiy schooner. Within the island group much eom- 
munication is carried by schooner and native canoe. 

The land routes in each island consist of either horse-trachs or 
footpaths, often of a difficult nature and in bad condition. The rugged 
nature of the land surface makes travel arduous (Plate 58), 

1 here is a W /1 station at Atuona, vs'ith a subsidiary station at 
Taiohae. Postal facilities exist at Atuona and Taiohae, hut there arc 
no telegraphs or telephones. 
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HIVAOA 


Hivaoa (lat, 9'42's, long. 139'00'w at Hanaiapa) was called 
Dominica by Mendaila. In some respects it is the most important 
island of the ^larquesas, since though not as large as Nukuhiva it 
has a greater population and in recent years has been the seat of the 
French administration. Its dimensions are variously given as miles 
by 11 miles, and 25 miles by S miles in greatest len^ and breadth; 
its area is approximately 125 sq, miles. 






Struthirt 


The higher parts of the island are extremely rugged, deep gulches 
alternating with knife-edged ridjgea* 1 be greatest elevation is reached 
at the sumiTut of Temetiuj the height of which is officially given as 
3,904 ft., though soitie authorilies place it at w^ell over 45,000 ft. Other 
important Bummits are Heani^ 3,520and Ootua,, 3,032ft. The 
main backbone of the island is formed by a ridge ruruiine 
westt and then curbing to the south-west, with subsidiary' ridges 
separated by deep valleys running down from it 74)- 

A little to the west of the centre of the island are three natural 
amphitheatres, apparently the eroded remainis of volcanic craters, 
lying in a north-$outh line. One. Taaoa valky, with a floor below' the 
sea, surrounds Vipihai (Traitors bay) on the south coast, anotheri 
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Atuona valley, with the floor slightly above sea level, surrounds the 
settlement of Atuona; the third, an arc formed by Kaava ridge, has 
a floor about 1,500 ft. above sea level and opens easnvard on to the 
dissected central plateau. The valleys of Hanapaoa and Fuamau on 
the north-east coast are also amphitheatres of similar tj'pc. The outer 
sides of the mountain range to the west of Atuona and Taaoa are 
fairly gradual slopes, dissected by numerous valleys, w'hich widen 
out and leave rounded ridges betw'cen them. Farther down these 
ridges broaden into cfrtensive plateaux, nearly level or inclined at a 
slight angle, and standing at elet'ations between 500 and 1,000 ft,, 
with deep valleys separating them. The widest of these plateaux are 
at Tuohoa, Tupeta and Pahuta, to the east of Hanamenu. Along the 
south-west coast of the island is a high ridge, rising to nearly 2,500 ft. 
in Ml Pouoanuu, with steep slopes to the tops of the cliffs above the 
sea. 

To the north-east of Atuona, from the head of the Taahuku valley 
to the head of the Hanaiapa valley on the north coast, is 3 dissected 
plateau about 1,300 ft. elevation, bounded on the north by Kaava 
ridge. The eastern portion of the mounuin range is conrinuom from 
this plateau to the end of the narrow eastern peninsula at Cape Mata- 
fenua. 'I’he only outstanding peak is Ootua, which has a rounded 
top. On either side of the range fiat suinmita of spurs constitute a 
plateau, 1,300-1,600 ft, above sea Ic^el, bracken-covered and deeply 
cut by stream valleys. The general trend of this surface is to the 
south. 

The system of drainage on Hivaoa is fairly simple, most of the 
Streams pursuing moderately straight courses to the sea. That of 
'^laahuku, the longest, receives all the water from the southern side 
of Kaava ridge, from the west side of Ootua, and from much of the 
plateau north-cast of Atuona. It has two main tributaries. One, with 
its source on the west side of Ootua, crosses the central plateau, dis¬ 
appearing in dry weather and reappearing farther west to enter the 
head of the Ta^uku valley in a series of waterfalls. The other has 
excavated the very deep valley of Vaipae, in which there are water¬ 
falls several hundred feet high. At the mouth of the Taahuku river, 
as at that of the Atuona stream, is a lagoon, formed by a rampart of 
sand and shingle abo%'e the beach. As a whole the streams, which 
have cut deep narrow gorges into the plateaux, descend steeply with 
many cataracts and waterfalls. Some, particularly those of Moevai, 
Vaipio and Vaitupo on the south coast, debouch above sea level in 
banging valleys, and many of the tributary' valleys arc hanging also, 
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but in gencnil their outlets are much embayed^ with fist delta plains 
extending inland for a mile or so* 

Coast 

The coastline of I Ii\'aoa is marked by extenshe diJfs. In stretchy 
on the south and jsouth-west coasts they are i.oooft. or more in 
height, and along much of the north coast many ol the spurs between 
the valleys end in headlands rising to over 500 ft^ above the sea. The 



Fiif. 75^ Auioiwi bay und Temcuu* 
otfi pHotjQ|fniph*r ^rbe main MtiJcfncnl is flOt shoWiTIr 


eastern promontorv is cliffed throughout. A raised shore shelf appears 
to he present all round the island. Anakce^ near xAtuona, is the only 
prominent islet round the coast, the others being merely small rocks, 
l^he coastline is indented by many deep bays, with beaches of black 
sand and shingle (Fig. 75). 

Anchoragfs^ I'he best anchorages are on the north side* Puaraau 
(Perigot bay) lies to the north-cast in a wooded amphitheatre of 
mountains with truncated summits rising to as much as 2+4^ t.^ 
anchorage is on good ground from 10 to la fathdins, but landing is. 
not easy because of surf* Food is scarce, and communication with 
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AtuonSp 15-20 miles a™y is, ^ where on this coast, only by 
muddy trail over high mountULns. Hanaieku^t on the north, has 
anchorage in 6i fathoms, and Hatiakpap about il miles to the wc&t 
of it, has good anchorage from north-east winds in 10 fathoms. 
Landing here is diflicujt and tvater is not easy to obtain. Hanamenu^ 
near the north-west point of the island, is a bay divided by a cUfF 
of dark rock 735 ft, high; it tva$ one of the most favoured watering 
places for sailing vessels in the Marquesas^ but h open to the north. 
On the south side much of the coast is rugged and inaccessible. 
Traitors bay is an open bight, butTaahuku bay offers a well-sheltered 
anchorage for vessels of medium size; there is often a swell but 
the holding ground is good, 'rhis bay is the harbour for Atuona. 

Settlement 

Atuona is the largest settlement Ui the group, with about 350 in¬ 
habitants. It is the place of residence of the Administrator, and has 
a hospital, a \V,T stationt several Chinese stores and a European 
store; it is also the centre for the Roman Catholic mission in the 
islands. Good water can be obtained there in barrels. 

*rhe other principa] villages on Hivaoa are Taaos on the south coast 
and Hanaiapa and Puamau on the north. Inhere are a few hamlets as 
wellj mainly on the south coast, but the entire western region from 
Hanaiapa to Taaoa is uninhabited. 

TAHUATA 
(Fig. 76) 

Tahtiata, formerly known as Santa Cristina, lies to the south of 

Hivaoa, Its position (at Vaitahu) is given by the Admiralty Pihl as 
lat. 9° 56's, long. 139"" 00" Wj but it appears somewhat to the west¬ 
ward of this on the cliart. 

The island is about 8 miles long by 4 miles wide at its broadest, and 
rises to a maximum altitude of 3,280 ft. at the summit of a knife- 
edged semicircular ridge which forms its major axis. On the concave 
south-east coast, and on the west coast, the slope from the top of the 
ridge to sea level is very steep, with high cliffs at the ends of buttrtss- 
like spurs which separate the short wide valleys. The northern slope 
is more gmdual and is less deeply cut, by radiating valleys separated 
by rounded grass-clad spurs. The low rainfall and the porous nature 
of the rocks here keep these valleys comparatively dry; there are no 
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alluvial deltas where the str^ns emer^ the sea^ but only flats of 
calcareous beach at the heads of the bays. Many tropical fruits 
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such as bananas and breadfruit will not grow on th^ flats* and 
natives depend for their water supply on springs bet^veen the tide 
marks or just above sea leveL 
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There are only thnic practicable anchorages, all on the west side 
but none are good. Vaitahu, formerly known as Resolution bay, w’as 
the first port occupied by the French in 184:2, but ivas afterwards 



abandoned by them. It is not safe in westerly wbds, but is usually 
calm. Water is available from one of four cisterns on the beach. 
Hapatoni is a poor anchorage, seldom used. There is also an anchor¬ 
age in lyaiva bay, to the north of Vaitahu, in 8 fathoms, and copm 
is sometimes shipped from there. 














TAHUATA aSl 

The island formerly supported a large populadon^ but there ivere 
only 253 inhabitants in 1951, distributed among five villages. 

FATUHIVA 

(Fig- 77) 

Fatuhiva, called Magdalena by Mcndana, is the southernmost island 
of the group (lat. 10" 27's, long. 138® 39' w at Hanavave). It is about 
S to ilea long and 4 miles wide and rises to a maximum height of 
3,150 ft. in Mt Tauauoho (Touaouho). The coastline b very rugged. 



o I i s 
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Fig. 7ft, Futl^va: aifilplififld wlEef alccKh 
liKdcm L. J. Chubb, Bishop Musttm fiu. 6fi* p- 7 CHoiWpIuIu, 

1930 )- 

The island is crescefitic ift plan (Fig. 78) and appears to consi&t 
essentially of an outer volcanic cone within which a new cone haa 
been built up ; the western half of the whole structure has disappeared 
owing to faulting+ The outer crater wiall is a serrated razor-bached 
ridge of semicircubr form (Fig. 79)^ On the outer (c^tem) side a long 
volcanic slope estends from the crest 10 sea level with comparatively 
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low cliffs at ils foot> chough at the north-wegii and south-west ends 
the cliffs are high and perpendicular. The inner (westi^'ard) side is 
precipicous, with steep clLfFs supported bjr buttresses and short spurs. 
The inner volcanic cone, separated from the outer by a deep mcKit- 
like depression, i$ a semi-conical hill about 2^500 ft. high. The moat 
is occupied by two streams flowing respectively north and south and 
curving round to the west to reach the sea in Eianavave and Omoa 
bays. Omoa river is the largest in the island and one of the 
largest in the Marquesas, The western side of the remnant of the 
inner cone faces the sea in a line of high cliffs furrowed by small 
gullies. Conspicuous among these in the centre is a funnebshaped 
valley into w^hich the sea has been admitted, forming Eeu bay; this 
occupies the ancient crater. The general form of the island has been 
much modified by erosion (Fig. 80). 



Fig. 79. Patuhiva: profile fnm ihtt west 

B^Md on L, J, Chubh P. Biihofi .\riAjMim BuHgtin, no. &B, p. g {Hq milulu 

Fatuhiv^ is the wettest isbnd in the groups and the cloud 2one 
descends farther than on the other islands. But the cloud cap which 
forma over the mountains overlays the upper reaches of Omoa and 
Hanavave valleys, and there is more precipitation on the westward ice 
side of the range than on the eastern windward aide. Omoa and 
Hanavave consequently have a Imojiiant vegetation, with plants 
which are ordinarily confined to the mountains growing low' down^ 
and with mosses and ferns growing even on the face of the cliffs. 
Vegetation on the eastern side, however, is meagre in Comparisont 
and deforestation has been aided by the ravages of goats. 

On the east, north and south sides no landing is practicable* Two 
anchorages are on the west side, but are subject to violent squalls. 
Hanavave (Virgins bay) is the better, with easier landing. Omoa bay 
(Bon Repos) has a heavy awelL 'Fhe Spaniards landed at Omoa in 
*595, and both bay$ were afterwards used a great ded by whaling 
vessels. Water can be obtained in each bay, though not mth ease, 
and fruit is available at the ’village which is near each bnding! 
Hanavave especially is noted for Sts oranges. 

The population of the island was 181 m 193 b the rnain settlements 
being Omoa and Hanavave, with a small hamlet also at Uia, on the 
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Shcnriniii Che luiriDw dclra plnin, the piniwdci carv«d out of the conaoildated wh of 
the inner cone, end the inner face of chc csldenl wall. - B 

the St George expeditkin, >924-5: Wproduceti also by L- J, Chubb, ItemUf t', 
Biihop Afurruni Bnlletiit, no. 6h, ptatc [ A (Honolulu, 1930}, 

MOHOTANI (MO'rANE) 

{Figs. 8 f, 91) 

About 5 lYiilcts loit^ Sind i J itules wde, this island lies about lO miles 
south of Hivaoa, and was formerly named San Pedro. Its greatest 
elcA,ation is 1.640 ft., at a point near the south-east side, whence it 
slopes gently to the w^est and north, with a surface broken otilt by a 
few shallow valleys. The south end is a pbteau, bounded on three 


t-aat coast, to which a trail leads from Omoa. Fatuhiva was the last 
island of the Marquesas to pass completely under brench control, 
and till recently, at least, more of the old forms of life went to be found 
there. About 1920, bark cloth w:as still made tliere regularly, and the 
best can'crs and tattoo artists were to be found there. 
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sides by difis from t pOOo to 1,500 ft. in height^ and these cHffe extend 
along the eastern side of the bland p gradually diminishing in dcii"aiion 
as they approach the ficuthem end. At Anafai on the north-west a 
sandy beach b exposed at low tide; ebewhere the shores are rocky^ 

The dimate b dry. A tiny stream near the north- wk tern eod of 
the southern plateau dbappears underground in dry weather before 
reaching the sea, and the northern region h devoid of permanent 
streams^ Two permanent springs are known, one on the west cm 
shore at Anauia and the other at an altitude of 650 ft. at the top of the 
precipice above it. 

The central portion of the bland is well forested, with large 
Pisomu trees, numerous Cordia and Thespesiat and scattered pandanus 
and hibiscus. A tall grass b dominant over most of the southern part* 
and the norrhern region was formerly covered by a sparse vegetation;^ 
but has been reduced to a barren waste of red stony soil by the sheep 
to which the bbnd has been abandoned. In many parts of the 



I'igi 3i. MohoiAfu: profile fitiiit south^wai 

Btaed cn L. J, Chubb, Bmiia P. Bs^p Mmntm BulUlm, t»o, 68, p, lo (Honolulu 
< 930 ). 

forested zoac also sheep have destroyed much of the undergrowth, 
with consequent soil erosion. Some coconut palms, sugar cane and 
breadfruit trees mark former cultivation. 

Anchorage is safe in Puhioono bay to the west of the north point, 
in the trade winds, and landing may be made at se^'cral points on the 
west coast. 

Mohotani was fonneriy inhabited by a single tribe of people, but 
now has no permanent inhabitants, though labourers of the Com- 
pagnie Coioniale de TOceanie, to which a concession was granted in 
I gay, visit it at times to work a coconut plantation near Ataeva bay, 


FATUUKU 

Fatuuku (lat. g® a6's, long. 138° 55' w), named Hood island by Cook 
in 1774, lies about 15 miles north of Hivaoa. It is only about i ^ miles 
long and i mile wide, with an area of about ^ sq. mile. The summit, 
1,1 So ft. in elevation, is flat, with an area of about 30 acres, and is 
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boundird on all sides by steep slopes or vertical cliffs above the sea. 
The ascent to the siunmit is distinctly dangerous. 

The coastline b everyiA^here rocky. A raised beach shelf is present 
in some parts, and From it the cliffs rise nearly vertically all around 
the island. 

The climate is dry% but at an altitude of about 600 or 700 ft, there 
]$ a tiny spring; which b said to be permanents Most of the surface 
of the island is bare rock, more or les$ decomposed, w^ith here and 
there a scanty growth of grass, shrubs and herbs; a growth of Pisonia 
trees exists on the southem part of the fiat top. 

The island is not easy of access, but there is a landing place in 
favourable weather on the north-west side, where the cliffs are lowest* 
and on the trail leading from it there are steps cut by Marquesans in 
former times. 

It seems certain that Fatuuku has never been inhabitedp though it 
was formerly visited frequently by fishermen and bird hunters from 
Hivaoa, it is a nesting place for large numbers of frigate birds* 
boobies and terns. 


NUKUHIVA 

Nukuhiva (lat. S'" 56's, long. 140° 00' w' at the south-e^t point) was 
called Baux island by Marchand in 1791; it lies about 70 miles north 
of Hi\'aoa* and b the principal island in the northern Marquesas. It 
b nifcsrly zo miles long by about t2 miles broad, and has an area of 
about 130 $q. miles (according to gome accounts 186 miles), being 
the largest of the Marquesas. The highest point b given on the 
Admiralty chart a$ 3,890 ft- above sea leveli but possibly another peak 
than that abowi:! on the chart may reach about 4,000 ft. In height 
(Fig. S2). 

^tructurg 

Kukuhiva b roughly quadrilateral in shape, but in structure appears 
to be essentially identical with Fatuhiva, consisting of an outer cone 
within which a new volcano has been built up; the southern, side of 
both outer and inner cones has disappeared owing to faulting 

(f'B- 83)' . . ^ ^ , .. 

The mountain ranges of the bland are penpheral, surrounding a 
central depression kno\Yn as Tovii. Most of the eastern and middle 
region of the depression is undulating country, traversed by low, 
rounded ridges and fairly shallow valleys; its average altitude here 
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is bctuten 2,500 and 2^800 ft. I'he western portion m a remarkably 
flat plain, about ^+700^2,Sexs ft, above sea LeveU with the main stream 
flowing slowly along it In a bed of gravel and sand only a few feet 
below the general level. 




Fi^. Sa. NukuMvs 

Ba*i^ on* {[) Adinitt-lty ch^rt tl&. 16^; (3) Ficnch AiimirBlty chut no. + 
(3) Ar M- AdutMofi, Efntice R Buhap Mmivm Bstl/eizn, in>. 139, p. 36 and pbte S 
(Hoaolulu, 191^). 
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Fi^+ 83 + Nvkulii^^: pmhit from the snath 

Note the Rcncjul [^semblance ta Fig. 79. Based Cn L. J. Chubb, Bermce P- Mnhrp 
Mumfm BuiU/m, nOn 6S, p. 19 (Hcmoltilu, 1930). 

From the edges of the depression radiate several mountaiii ridges^ 
of which the most striking is the Pahahltuone-Tonoa ridge, running 
along the western side to the south, and emerging to form the western 
side of Hakaui valley and bay in an imposing line of buttressed cliffs 
about 3^000 ft. above the sea, In contrast to the steep inner eastern 
slopes of thb ridge are the long outer w-«stcm slopes of lava flow, 
whichj like the similar slopes on Hivaoa, constitute a dry region, the 
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henuc atafm or so-called ' desert \ A second great ridge runs east 
from the central depression and bounds the Taipi valley on the east 
side. To the north and to the south of the depression the mountains 
are less regular and are very rugged, especially in the northern group^ 
with several peaks of nearly +»ooo ft. elev'ation. 

The two principal valleys of Nukuhiva are Hakaui and Taipi, both 
being very long and much eroded. The former is a narrow canyon 
with an almost flat floor for about i J milts mland^ die latter^ famous 
a$ the scene of Hermann Melville's Type^, has also a flat iloor and is 







Fig. ^4. Mouth of the Taipi mllcy, Nukuhiva 

The inlet k on aim of Controlcur bay. Bued on a photaEmph in F. H. B. Brown, 
Bcmu:£ P. Biifiop Mmeum ButBiia, no. S4, plate 34 A CHontiloIUp 1931)^ 


much broader. Most of the other valleys arc short and wide, some 
on the north coasts ^ also Taiohae on the south, being of amphi¬ 
theatre type* On the western slope the smaller valleys are V-shaped 
ravines. 

I’he island is on the whole well watered, though the western region 
has a rather sparse rainfall and the streams there are subject to 
desiccation. The tw'o largest rivers^ those of Hakaui and Taipi, rise 
in the central depression and flow out to the south coast; 
cases in the Marquesas, they have deltaic plains 
beaches at the head of their bays acting as dams and leading lo the 
formation of swampy pools or frcsh-water lagoons (Fig. 84)+ 
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Coast and At^horages 

The coastline of Nukuhiva ia deeply cnubayed tvtryM hfzm except 
on the and shows a succession of pTccipitous high cltfFs, rising 
in many places to over 500 ft^ at the headlands. 

The south side offers the best anchorages, ffiere being three ex¬ 
cellent bays where ships may lie in safety for much of the year, 
Coniroleur (Comptroller) bay affords good sheUcr from prevailing 
northerly ^vinds from October to April, and is divided mto three 
coves, in which the swell is avoided, with anchorage v^arying from 
9 to 17 fathoms. Water of good quality may be obtained from the 
stream. Taiohae (Anna Maria) hay^ where Porter established his 
vessels in tSij, offers best shelter from north-easterly winds, with 
anchorage In 10 or 11 fathoms on the east side. But it is fairly open, 
with a heavy swell from April to September^ and th«re i$ danger of 
dragging then. Taioa bay in the south-west is small, but gives good 
anchorage in 7 fathoms, and Hakatca cove in the north-east part is 
a fine basin completely landlocked. 

On the north side Hakaehu, a small basin,, offers good anchorage 
from north-west winds; Hatiheu bay has a poor anchorage; /\naho 
bay is a amall anchorage formerly much used by whalers, but 
practically untenable in northerly winds* The west side of the island, 
being little indented, offers no good anchorage, while on the east 
coast there is no anchorage at all, the krge bay of Haatuatua 
(Hatuatua) being fully exposed. 

Settlfmfnt and Cotnmunkalions 

The population of Nutuhiva 543 in 1926—a marked contnist 
to the many thousands recorded by Porter and by Hermann Melville. 

*rhe population is at present mainly distributed among the settle¬ 
ments of Hakaui, Taiohae, I'aipivai and Hoouitii on the south, and 
Hatiheu and Hakapa on the north. There was probably never any 
permanent settlement in the central area; a small Chechoslovakian 
colony began to establish plantations of coconuts, bananas and coffee 
at * Praha" in central Tovii, but the project was abandoned in 1931* 
The principal settlement, Taiohae, is the main centre for the 
northern Marquesas (Fig. 85). Here the majority of the New 
Bedford whaling vessels anchored^ and here the French establiehed 
their principal military post when they first took control of the group, 
ITte headquarters of the government for the group were at Taiohae 
until 1904, when they were removed to Atuona* The population in 
1931 numbered just over 200 (Plate 59), 
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Taiobae is a pon of call for the Messageriea TVlaritunes vessels* at 
infrequent intervals* on the Joumey betw^n Papeete and Panama; 
a schooner from Papeete also calls at uiten^als of about two months. 
Beef and other atores arc available there, and water (non-potable) is 
laid on at the pier. 

There is a W/T station at Taiohae* 



Bfuni on: (i) French Adminity chut no. 291s: U) A. M- Adimton, Bcntki 
Bishifp Mustum BuHttin, M. I 29 p *>- (Honolulu, 191^-)- 


UAPOU 

Uapou (lat. 9^ s, long. 140® 06^ w at Valeo)* also called Maitfiand 
or Adar^ laknd^ ties 23 miles south of NuLuhiva. It is about 9 miles 
long Viith a greatest width of about 7 miles^ rising to an elevation of 
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4,040 ft, in a peak kno^m ^ Foutctainui on tlic charts, but wMch is 
probably that of Gave* a steep-pointed cone n^ly vertical on its 
northern side (Fig. 86)* 

'rhe island is bold, rocky and picturesque* A central ridge 
traverses it from north to south, with a number of secondary ridges, 
the higher crests being knife-edged, with precipitous slopes into the 
valleys between. Above the crests of the ridges rise a series of about 
a dozen pinnacles, among them being Poumaka, with vertical sides 
nearly z,ooo ft, high and a summit 31^260 ft. above sea level (Fig. 87). 

The largest valleys are on the easiejm side, that of Hakahau being 
the widest, with a level area extending for a considerable distance 



Fi^. S7. Pinmclc^ an Uipou 

M M«1 from ficw HiJuJitmu village, north-wejt ocMBit. Bised on a plmtograph by 
CJ> Lt Brofinn:. in *\. M. Adjimstm, Btrnkit P. Bithap Mutfum BuiUttn, no. 1^9, 
3 B (Kono^ulup 1936)- 

inland and surrounded by gentle slopes; the numerous %'alleys on the 
western side are comparatively narrow. The drainage system of 
Uapou is fairly simple, all the streams pursuing nearly straight 
courses to the scan 

The soil of Uapou is whitish, in contrast to the red soil of most of 
the other islands, and apparently ts not veiy' fertile. This^ in con¬ 
junction with the low rainfall, gives much of the vegetation a scrubby 
character, less luxuriant than that of Hivaoa, Nukuhiva and Fatuhiva, 
The large valleys of the eastern side are well wooded, as also the 
upper parts of the ridges near the centre of the island^ but the north¬ 
eastern comer is largely denuded of vegetation, owing partly to the 
presence of herds of wild asses^ 

The coastline of Uapou is greatly indented, many of the valleys 
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being drowned at their mouths. The short is rocky, with cliffs or 
steep slopes above it, but the great vcrticaJ walls characteristic of the 
other islands are not present, most of the cliffs seeming to be not 
more than aoo or 300 ft, high. The beaches at the mouths of the 
valleys are black sand or shingle. 

The best anchorage is on the west coast, where Valeo affords 
perfect shelter from east winds, though it is exposed to winds from 
north-west through west to south. Anchorage is in 11 fathoms, on 
sand or gravel, Hakahetau, on the north-west coast, is good during 



Fig. Coast 9 ndl villa;gc nt mouth of l^aloihclJiU Uipvu 

Biuwd an A- photorfffipb by G. IjC in A. M. Adarmoni, B^ermrt F . 

Mmenrrt Bulhiia, n&. 3 C (Hofiollitu^ 193 *)- 

the fioiith-east winds from May to October^ and fowl& and fish 
can be obtained there in small quantities. Anchorage is in 5I to 14 
fathomap Anco^ on the north coasts is indlfferentj uith a sweLL 
Tetnporaiy anchorage may also be found in Hakamalt^ fiapateki and 
Hikeu bight, along the south-west coast, and moderate anchorages 
in Hakatao near the south point. The east side of the island is tcMJ 
exposed for anchorage. 

The population of the island was given as 322 in 193^6^ but was 
estimated at about 33a in 1931. The principal villages are at Haka¬ 
hetau (Fig^ SS) and HakahaUp each with about 100 inhabitants. 
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UAHUKA 

Uahuka (lat. 8“ 55's, long. 139” 32' w at Hane), called at variotis 
times He du Solide and Washington island, lies 23 miles to the east 
of Nuliiihit*a. It is about 9 miles long and 5 miles wide in greatest 
measurement, and of a roughly crescentic shape (Fig. 89). 

A semicircular central ridge forms the backiwne of the island, with 
steep but fairly uniform slopes cut by numerous small valleys to the 
north, and abrupt slopra to the south, leading into sewral long valleys. 
The range rises gradually from about 1,800 ft. at the w'estem end to 


P9'|13 -V 2 M,ln 



Fig. Uiahukd 

Btt«d ijn: (1) FfEfich AiimlraJty chan no. (=) U S H.O. chan iw, 

(3) A. M. AdiiTiHjii. Ecrmci Ei^k^p Mmaim BulUHn, iw, p. H (Honoliiiu. 

a highest point of 2,805 ^he eai^tem end. The original s^eture 
of the island was prob&bly simibr to that of Fatuhiva and 1 aiiuata„ 
tlie semicircular of the central ridge having been the rim of the 
northern half of a volcanic crater* 

*rhe principal valleys are Hane and Hokatu^ both short and widct 
of amphitheatre type, and Vaipaee and Haavc, both long, narrow and 
deeply eroded. The major streams are on the southern side of the 
main rangCt in these valley$* On the north side of the main range the 
streama are shorty and only of them are said to be perm^ent. 

Because of its tow altitude, Uahuta probably receives less rain than 
any of the other inhabited islands, and the mountain flora Is less rich. 
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On ihc south coast the ^'alleys of Hane and Hokatu are well wooded, 
but to the west the forest is meagre, and most of the south-west 
region has only a very scanty covering of vegetation. This is the 
'desert' area. 



Fijlt Vllip»e, KiOlth coast of Uahuka 
Based on a phottigfaph. 


The coast is barren and forbidding^ vtith cliffs almost everywhere 
except at the mouths of the valleys, 'rhough the coastline is well 
indented there is one good anchorage only, that of Haave (which hits 
been variously called Ha^avei, Chavt, Shavay and Shaveh), in 
11-16 fathomsp^ immediately to the north of the two islets Hemeni 
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aad Teuaua, at the south-west comer of the island- Hemeni, com¬ 
posed of reddish rock, is surromided by verticaJ cliffs, while Xeuaua 
is a low flat-topped island of whitish rock^ the nesting place of an 
iiTuoense colony of sooty terns. Two other anchoiagea on the south 
side of Uahuka, Vaipaee (Fig. 90) and Hane, are difficiitt. 

The population of Uahuka has probably always been small \ it was 
139 in 1926, and ia6 in 1931. The villages am all on the south coast^^ 
at V^aipaec^ Hane and Hokatu^ IMiich of the present population is 
drawn from other islands. 



FSgp 91+ Minor ialifidii hc^T the MiLrqtJCU4 

Sketch plmui^ ifaJc BAd details appio^cbllAt'C!. Based, (l) FrcWtll AdniuaJty 
Chart na. 399^ (Mohdtaci) ; (a> A. M. Adamicirt, BrmU* R Biihop Mumm Bulirtutu 
110. 139^ pp, 54, 66p 69 (Hionaliilo, 1936). 

EIAO 

Eiao, formerly called Masse aland, lies about 53 miles north-west of 
Nukuhiva. It is slightly arcuate in form, about S miles long by 
4 miles wide in greatest measurement^ with an area of about 20 sq. 
ntiles. Its maximum altitude is about 2,000 ft. (Fig. 90 * 

The south-eastern side, which is slightly concave, is an uninter¬ 
rupted precipitous slope more than 1,5^ high for moat of its 
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kngth and reaching 2,000 ft, to^Tirds the northern end. From this 
south-eastern side the land slopes gently down in a plateau to slightly 
lower cliffs on the west and north. The general surface of the plateau 
ts fairly flat, broken by shallow depressions into a series of low rolling 
hills. 

Almost alt the drainage is towards the w^est of the island. The only 
permanent stream, the water of which has a brackish taste, drams 
the highest part of the plateau, entering the \'alley of Vaituha in a 
series of cascades. Elsewhere the streams are intermittent, but the 
coastline Is deeply embayed at iheir mouth^^. Opiluha valley, the 
stream of which drains a large part of the plateaUp ts a narrow smuous 
canyon. 



Fig- Clif& nc&r louth-w^ end of Eho 
on a pHo%4>jiTnpt^ in A. M. Adfimsan, p. Biihop Afuf«uni 

139^ plate 4 B (Honolulii, 


The bland is too low to cause much predpiiation from the mde 
winds, and in times of drought much of the surface is bare, thotigh a 
rainy period converts tnuch of the plateau into green prairies. Many 
thousands of sheep and pigs, together with other grazing animals, to 
which the Island w'as abandoned about fifty years ago, have denuded 
the vegetation* and rapid erosion of the surface soil has taken place 
in parts. 

The coastline is forbidding, especially on the east and south, with 
its high unbroken cliffs (Fig, 92). At the foot of the eastern slopes, 
hoTveverj b a long, narrow stretch of tvhite sand, one of the few sandy 
beaches in the Marquesas that are not situated at the mouths of 
valleys. There are snmU beaches of sand or shingle at the hcacb of the 
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bays on ihe northern side of the island. A raised coastaJ ehclf is well 
developed along the western side, reaching in one part an estimated 
height of about 15 ft. 

The sole anchorage is at Vaituha, on the north-wK-t, but landing 
may be made at the north and south ends of the island^ as well as on 
the sandy beach on the caM aide. 

It is uncertain whether Eiao bore a permanent: population in pre- 
European times, though it was certainly visited frequently and house 
platforms have been found. Rock from the island wbs most preferred 
for adag blades throughout the Marquesas \ most of the blades were 
apparently cx:port)cd in a rough condition and ground elsewhere. 
Eiao was used as a convict settlerneot until about iSj®- ^ 9^7 ^ 
concession for the export of cattle was granted to a commercia] hrm, 
and between then and 1929 a party of Tahitian labourers planted 
coconuts near the middle of the island and around the setilemerit at 
Vaituha. 


HATUTU 
(Fig. 9^) 

Hatutu (formerly sometimes called Chanal island) is separated front 
Eiao by a channel about z miles wide. It is the most northerly sub- 
staittial bland of the Marquesas group. Its dimensions arc v'ariously 
given, but a recent investigation assigns it a length of 5 milesi a 
greatest width of 2 miles and an area of about 7 sq. miles. Its greatest 
elevation b 1,380 ft. 

The island is roughly crescentic in plan, with the convex side to 
the east, falling in a precipitous slope about 1,000 ft. to the sea. The 
concave western side b formed by nearly vertical cliffs a few hundred 
feet high, ^Hie interior of the bland forms a fairly steep slope in¬ 
clined from cast to west, and cut very slightly by valleys, the largest 
of which emerges at sea level on the southern side. 

The climate b arid, no permanent streams or even springs being 
known. The dominant vegetation b a tussock grass, with large 
thickets of shrubs and a few trees of PtSQmn along the top of the 
bland and here and there on the cUifa. 

The coastline b $impie, with rocky cUffs everytvhere except for a 
small beach of sand in a bay at the southern end. Along the wtrstem 
coast is a lotv beach shelf. Near the northern end b a conical Islet 
with a sharply pointed sumirut, and off the southern end are two Sat 
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islets, one of 'which is a. nesting place for sooty terns. The island as 
a whole, especially on the western slopes, is a nesting place for frigate 
birds, boobies and other sea fowl. 

No anchorages are known round Hatutu, though landing may be 
made at the southern end, and at the mouth of a small t'alley near the 
middle of the western side. 

It is doubtful if the island was ever permanently inhabited, 
though it was used as a temporary residence by Hshing parties. At 
the present time it is rarely visited. 

'CORAL* ISLETS 

About ID miles east^north-east of Hatutu are one or two low islets, 
about which very little is known. Referred to varioualy as ‘Coral 
islands', Ties de Corail', Ties de Sable', or (on the U.S, Hydro¬ 
graphic Office chart) as ‘ Cotar Islandthis appears to be not a true 
coral formation but probably a bank of sand or too^ volcanic material 
piled up by the prevaHing westerly current on the submerged ridge 
on w'hich Eiao and Hatutu stand. 

The islet has recently been described as consisting of a stretch of 
white sand, more than a kilometre in length, and partially covered in 
low shrubs and tussock grass, to which great numbers of sea birds 
were nesting. There is apparently also a shallow lagoon, with no pass 
into it. 


MOTU ITI- 

Motu Iti (Hergest rock) lies 27 miles west-north-west of Nukuhiva, 
and comprises three Islets, the largest of which, the westemmoat, is 
a rock about 720 ft. high, with precipitous sides. There b no landing 
place on the largest islet, but landing is possible on the smaller ones. 
They are waterless and practically devoid of vegetation, and have 
never been inhabited. 
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Chapter VIII 

GENERAL REVIEW OF THE HAWAIIAN GROUP 


Phyaicil Geogrtphy; Growth and Dlfttibution of PopulalRin,: 

Peoples: Aticniiiktzstiaa and SocM Service! 

The Territory of Hawaii^ annexed in 1898^ m now considered on 
tntegral part of the United States of America, though legally it is 
not a state of the Union. It comprises five large and three small 
volcanic islands (lying between bt 19^ and aa° 15' long. 155° and 



Biwd on Ctmi and Gtodcilc Survey ch&tt no. 4000. 


160® 15' w) and a long chain of volcanic lodca and coral atolls stretch* 
ing in a -^^lestcriy direction from Kauk, the moat westerly of the 
windward group, to Kure (Ocean) island (lat. zr' N, lone 
i78'>z5'w)(Fig,93). 

The territory U often divided geographically into two groups, 
the dght major inhabited islands to the east being known as the 
Hawaiian windward islands, and the other smaU almost uninhabited 
islands to the west as the Hawaiian leeward islands. 
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The a«a of the windward bJands is as foUows: 


N«me 

Am 
pq. mlkf 

UiiwuJ 

^020 

Mniijj 


Moloku 

160 

Oitu 

&04 

Ktnui 

SSi 

Lanai 

141 

KoLodlAwe 

45 

Nilhan 

_7a 

Total 



The total area of the leeward islands is in the neighbourhood of 

ID sq. miles. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


Sthucturi 

The group stands on a submarine ridge extending some 1,500 
from Kure island in the west to Hawaii in the east. The leeward 
portion is almost completely eroded, and all that remain to-day are 
a few uninhabited rocky islets and coral atolls b^t on the submei^ed 
mountain tops at the west end of the chain (Fig. 94). These will be 
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Fig. 94. ProfiJc ^ tbe Hflwmiiail 

VcrtKil tKigB^Aicd .bout +j tiin«. B«ed on » dr-wine by E. H. Bryan Jr. 
in Pamdiit o/th* PiuijU. v*L Lt. no. II. p. 11 (Honolulu, i94^). 

discussed separately. 'Fhc eight inhabited islands of the windward 
group are volcanic moimtains of varying ages and show various 
phases of development. In all them are the remnants of lift™ dis¬ 
tinct volcanoes, five forming the island of Hawaii two each fo^g 
Oahu, Maui and Molokai, and one forming each of the other islands. 

The oldest domes-Waialeale in Kauai, the Kob^a range m Hawaii, 
the whole of Oahu and the western part of Maui—are more or less 
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-contempor^. They are all eharacierizcd by exceptionaJIy heavy 
erosion which has resulted in deep canyons where the baadde lava 
rock has been eaten away by water action and the salu from decaying 
vegetable matter. Swamps occur on the tops of the mountaina in 
Kauai and Molokai and feed the streams flowing through the canyona, 
sometimes as much as loao ft. deep. Tributary to these canyons in 
the higher ground are numerous small streams which have cut 
shallower channels through the lava. 

Considerably more recent, but inactive, is Haleakala. which forms 
the whole of the eastern part of Maui, and rises to a height of 
t 0 j 03 ^ north-eastern side of the mountain eispoeed to the 

trade wind has been cut into numerous canyons and gorges. The 
emter at the top, the largest in the world, is L-shaped with a length 
of 7i miles and a width of miles; it is 2,000 ft. deep. At each end 
the walls of the crater have been split as 3 result of faulting. The 
Kaupo gap and the Koolau gap so formed are about a mile and a half 
w'ide; through these lava has escaped and so prevented the filling up 
of the crater i he barren floor of the crater is studded with sixteen 
cinder cones, the largest of which has a height of about 700 ft. 

VOJXAMIC AcTTVITy 

Four volcanoes have erupted in historic times. Thev are, from north¬ 
west to south-east; Haleakala on the island of Maiii. 10,032 ft., last 
eruption about 1750; on the island of Hawaii, Hualali, 8 ft 
last eruption in 1801; Mauna Los, 13.675 ft., erupting on an average 
eveiy four and a half yeans. last eruption 1940; and Kilauca, 4,090 ft., 
almost continuously eruptive. Thus the activity has declined north¬ 
westwards, but it cartnot be concluded that the firat two volcanoes 
are extinct. In 1929 the Hualalai area was shaken by many earth¬ 
quakes calling severe damage, and the evidence indicates that these 
were occasioned by a subterranean movement of lava into the volcano 
from beneath Mauiua Los. 

.Mauna Ua, rising 29,000 ft. from the ocean floor, is the world's 
^eatest active tmlcano, both as regards its size and the magnitude of 
its lava outpourings. It is a dome with gently sloping sides (about 8®) 
and the summit crater, Mokuaweoweo, elliptical in plan (34 by if 
miles), U hundreds of feet deep with steep walk. Lava appears at 
times in the crater, but tlie greater outpourings hurst from opening 
nfts on the flanks of the mountain. Rifts extend from the crater for 
35 miles to the south-west and for 15 miles to the east-north-east ■ 



Plate 5S. Road fin Marquesas 

Part of a track, Wiirablc onlv tot horuM or padcstriilr*, in (he vicinitv’ of Atuoha, Tht niEEtJ 
landscape p^Tra M indication of the dim«o!t> of road miitinB ttl these islands. Photograph 
token in 



Pl&re 5 ^* Cmliotie mission ctiatcb at 1 osohm:, Nuktihiva 
The huildini! is surfOLinded by groves of banana plants, breadfruit trees and cownuc palrea. 






Plfilea 6o, til. flow*, Ba^nii 

PJjili: tie (abevc) ihevs-'^ liquid lava, mid lava futinlKins in th^ ph of HalcmaumHU Bt 

dawn^ 2.* h>bTijar>- 1^29. PJate fci (bcloiA'} nhows rop<<-likE sUrfiiet:^ of pnHarfmf Java near 
the snUEhcffl rim of HaknuiLminy^ 3 Fcbruir^' 
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the majority of the flow^ have come from between 3,000 and 13,000 ft. 
In 1877 there was a submarine eruption from the floor of Kealakekua 
bay due west of the summit of Mauna Loa, Ste^ appmed a mile 
offshore, and boats which were rowed through the scene of action 
were fre<jueittly hit by rising piec^ of lava. Fhese lava fragments, 
light and frothy, were red hot when they reached the surface of the 
^^'atcrT but they quickly cooled and sank. 

Kikuea is a similar but smaller dome on the side of Mauna Loa, 
with an elliptical summit crater, in the floor of which b a steep-sided 
circular pit, Halemaumau, about +,000 ft* across. Flank eruptioiiK 
are rare, but at Intervals lava appears in the pit, and as the locality Is 
easily accessible this unique fire lake of liquid rock is a great tourist 
attraction* The lake glow^ at night, particularly through cracks in 
the cooling surface crust (Plate 60), and fountains—sometimes in 
hundreds—shoot high into the air. The surface level of the take is 
subject to rapid rise and fall. A fall of 7^ ft- m one day has been 
observed, and m 1919 the pit filled and the kva overflowed on to the 
main crater floor. ^Fhc lake is hotter at its surface (a temperature of 
11S5® C. has been measured) than below. This is due to the heal 
generated by the combmaiion of the lava gases w^th one another and 
with ojcygen of the air. The main gas evolved is steam about 70%* 
Carbon dioxide, nitrogen, sulphur^ sulphur dioxide, sulphur trioxlde, 
carbon monoxide, hydrogen, chlorine, and argon are also found. 

In 191 z sm Observatory wtis built near the north-eastern edge of 
KJIauca craicr, and no other volcano in the world k so cloudy watched. 
The work of the permanent staff includes the recordmg of earth¬ 
quakes, obsemtions of temperature, and of the changing widths of 
cracks, whikt delicate dltmcters measure the tilting of the ground to an 
accuracy of one-hundredth of a second of arc. It has been established 
that with rise and fall of the kva wnihin the mountain the summit 
rises and falls by some feet, the dome for a radius of zo miles being 
tilted awny from the crater. The volcano has been likened to a boil, 
filling and swelling, and then subsiding on evacuation through some 
underground crack. 

The Hawaiian volcanoes belong to the class known as shield 
volcanoes, formed by the relatively non-explosive emission of very 
fluid Lava, which may travel for tens of milc$, sometimes mth the 
velocity of a forrential river. In historic times only one considerable 
explosive outburst throwing out volcanic bombs and ashes has been 
recorded—^that of Halcmaumau iu 1924. The craterSi in contra¬ 
distinction to the smaller cone-shaped funneb of volcanoes of the 
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explasii-e type, arc stcep-sEded, large, fiat-floored expansea (calderaa) 
produced by subsidence of the central summit areas of the domes. 
With the boiling off of gases from the lava surface the liquid may be 
shot into glassy threads known as Pele’s hair, and these with strong 
winds have fallen quite thickly in llilo some 30 miles atvay. The 
st^ace of the congealed lava may be of the comparatively smooth 
kind (known aspaAoeAw(Plate 6]t))orbfocky aQdrough(knowtias<2a). 
The latter is extremely difficult to traverse. The same lava flow may 
be pahoehoe in one region and aa in another. 

The volcanic activity in flawaii is not a menace to life, but the 
lavas may travel far from the source of the eruption and flood the 
lowland settlements. The fishing village and harbour of Hoopuloa 
Were destroyed in 1926 by a flow originating 15 tniles away on Mauna 
Lo^ The long travel of the lavas, despite the cooling and solidification 
which quickly follow exposure to the atmosphere, is made possible 
by the grov^ of a superficial crust of cooled rock beneath which the 
liquid continues to move downwwds in an insulated tunnel, thus 
feeding the forward movement of the front which may continue for 
weeks. 

.\t the end of 1935 the first experiment of its kind to curb this 
destructive force of nature was made, in the fece of native fears of 
angering Peic, the Polynesian goddess of fire. A flow advancing at 
the rate of more than a mile a day had travelled half-way (15 miles) 
to Hilo from a source at 3,500 ft. on the north-eastern flank of Mauna 
Loa, and fears svere entertained for the city. Six tons of 600 Ib. T.N.T. 
bombs Were then dropped on the source from army aeroplanes in the 
hope of breaking the covering crusts, clogging the tunnels, and thus 
cutting off the supply of the flow. The experiment was entirely 
sucoeMftil. Lava re-emerged at the source, and 33 hours after the 
bombing the advance of the lower lava front slowed down, to come 
to a stop in four days. 


Oasts 

(Plates 62, 63, 64) 

Subsidence and subsequent raising of the land have occurred in 
Kauai and Oahu with the result that a coastal plain of raised coral 
limestone surrounds Oahu and borders the eastern side of Kauai. 
The inner boundary of the limestone area is marked by cliffs cut 
by wave action when this part of the island was submerged. 

tbc coast of most of the islands cliffs occur, these are caused in 





PJmes 6a, 6j, 64* Types of cositnl lsrnJ«aiiK!, Hnwaiisn i*l«id* 

of the isiwid, msbiiiB comiiiLniCiition with (he intertor di 








Plate 65. SiJ|;iircBnc and tlurtir near Hilo. 

Flum^ arv UKd ‘m the; EBliind of uJ id cairy ieiip^ht caiii^ by frnin tlii± pl^fiiatinrtg to 

the Th« berc shcliwn is Hbuut 8 -jo h. and the Rume sb about ^ Tx h in. i^ide. 



Plaxc 66 , Plautiiig pineapples rbririUAh rtiulchiriF' paper 

Absorbent paper is laid down fram ralla towed behind tractora; it serves tq consen'c moisture 
and TO check the of weedi. 
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Bome cases, notably on ibc cast coa^t of Hawaii, by wave action. In 
others, sndi as the north-east coast of Molokai and the Napli region 
of Kauai, where cliffs reach a height of 2p0oo ft^, they are probably 
produced by faulting. Flat sandy coasts are found in some islands^ 
usually on the Ice sidc^ Coral reefs occur, especially off the low sandy 
beaches p but have not developed to the same extent as they have in 
the warmer regions near the equator. The Hawaiian islandb are the 
extreme northern limit of coral distribution. It is probable that the 
water is too cold for the rapid formation of coral, and the depth of 
water close inshore in many placea is another inhlbidng factor (see 
Individual Islands, Chapter X). 

Anchorages and 

Aa a general rule anchorages are scarce on the northM^aat sides of 
the islands exposed to the trade winds. On the south and west coasts 
(which arc usually flatter) there are many convenient anchorages. 
Brief mention is made of these in the section dealing with individual 
islands hut full details of themp and of minor landings not considered 
in the section on ports, are covered in the Umted StaUs Coast Pilots 
The Hmikiiiim hhndSy 1933. 


CUMATE 

Although the Hawaiian islands are situated within the limit of the 
tropics, their climate is not universally w^hat is known as tropi^. 
There is considerable difference in both temperature and rainfall for 
various localities. 

The whole climatic environment is conditioned by the north-east 
trade winds. They blow with constant velocity thriDughout the year, 
being slightly more variable from November to March, and more 
easterly from June to September. During the period approximately 
from October to April they are occasionally intcmipled by kona 
Winds from the south, usually of short duration and often accompanied 
by heavy rainfall. These are probably caused by the troughs of cyclonic 
depressjonsp the i^ntres of w'hich move eastw^ard to the north of 
Hawaii and which vary in their occurrence from Jf'ear to year. Fhe 
term kona is derived from the Hawaiian word meaning leeitvard or 
south-west. 

The rainfall varies greatly from place to place. The high mountain 
ranges and peaks of the larger islands standing m the way of the pre¬ 
vailing moisture-bden trade winds c^use these to rise suddenly and 
ou (E, pacific) 
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the resulting cooling cau^ predphatiofi. therefore^ b uni- 

formly heavier on the wind^'ard sides of ihe brg^r blarub (Fig. %) 
and on the suiaJl mud ward bknds. Bui Niihiu in the lee of Kauai 
and Kahoobwe in the [ce of MauJ are often virtually without rain for 
a whole year. On Oahu the mean annual rainfaU of Honolulu b 
z8-6iQ., w hile at the Pah, high in the mountains» it is no in. At 
Hiio on the north-east coast of Hawaii it b about 140 in., while at 
Waialealc, the surdmii of Kauai* it b 467 a figure which rivals 
that of Assam, the wettest region Ln the world. Generally speaking 
the maximum precipitation occurs betw^een z,ooo and 5,000 ft. 



dnufwae 

The mwtabW c^newtratiaD nf nt^wx^ on the north-cut cout h due to pTc- 
dpitmion ffocn the noTth-cast trade lyrnda; on the tlwward) iOUth COMt ttfcanifl 
are few and Lalcrminctil. This is lypiod also of the tdand of Hawilj. Based oa 
Coast aod Geodetic Survey chart no. 4116. 

Fig. 96 show's the mean annual precipitation on the bbnd of Oahu. 
Similar distribution b chaiacterbtic of the other istand$ in the wind- 
w'ard group* 

Rainfall b the most variable of all the weather phenomena. The 
precipitation from a single kona storm on the lee side of the islands 
may exceed the whole of the norma] aimual rainfall for the dbtricC. 
(Fig, 97 shows the monthly rainfall in Honolulu over a period of 
five years, and shows clearly the variable nature of kena rain.) 

Temperature is governed by the same factors as rabi. The wind¬ 
ward sides of the island are cooler than the Iceeward sides, and tern- 
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Fig. O^hu: dwtrifciuiiafl af mean annual romfoll 

Heavy tainfoll nn tiiJe msi coLHt^ with miKimurn prccLpitSitkiii tt aboyt 
11 t^'pical cf nil the larger lilandi of the gfQup+ Baficd Oil Stephen Joh^ ojkI 
RotUmd BcIlAiTt!, "Tlifi clamiftcaiion of Hawaiian dimates ^ Geo^apM^itJ 
vqJ. JPfvJJ, p, S14 (New Yoit, 1937). 



Fig. 97. Rainfall in trade wind* and (oDutheriy) winds 

Data from Hcmolulu. W7-31. Baaed on Stcphoi B. Jan«* *Thc weather 

in the HaWniidn climate *p vliiBiilf the As$oct^ii6n if Amrrimn utos^apH^^ "Voi. 

XnSp p, 43 (l^mter, Pt, 19J9^ 
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3 oS GENERAL REVIEW OF THE HAWAIIAN GROtH* 

perature naturally decreases ydxh altitude. Tbe mhabiunts of the 
leeward sides of maiiy of the islands enjoy a perennial Mediternmean 
sunrimer. In Honolulu the average monthly temperature for Auguat^ 
the warmest month of the yeaTp b 78® F., with a mean daily maxirniim 
and minimum nf 83 and 73* F. respectively. For January the average 
monthly temperature is 70® F, with a mean daily maxinium of 76® F. 
and a mem daily minimum of 66^ F. On the souih aide of Kauai 
the corresponding figures are 7S and 70 7* F. On the w indw-ard 
coasts the temperature is lower. At Hilo in the Lsknd of Hawaii the 
range of average monthly temperature is from 75 to 69 F- On the 
north-west of Maui it is from 72-2 to 67-1” F* 

The barometer remarkable uniformity, the mean monthly 

pressure varying from a maximum of iciS mb. in April to a minimum 
of 1016 mb. in January, September and October, At Honolulu the 
greatest monthly \'ariatioiis occur in January p between 1026 and 
i002 mb,, or 24 mb*i and again in December when the corresponding 
figures vary' from a maximum of 1025 mb. to a minimum of 999 mb,, 
giving a range of 26 mb. 

The relative humidityp w hich is highp varies only from 68 % in the 
summer month to 72 % in the wmier, A more or less permanent 
cloud cap is formed over Waialeale. Its formation is governed by 
temperature and wind velocity. On days when the temperature at 
sea level exceeds S5® F.p the clouds rise above their normal level and 
only the very top of the mountain is covered. When in addition the 
velocity of the wind drops to below 10 m,p,h, the cloud cap may dis¬ 
appear for a few hours. 

Wateh Supply 

Under conditions of such great regional difference in rainfall the 
question of irrigation La important. The warm climate and heaty 
rainfall encouraged the growth of the sugar industry on the windward 
blands but the cstremdy porous nature of the soil prevented further 
expansion in the drier leeward regions until considerable irrigation 
w'orka were undertaken, fn 193S about t33tOpSO acres of cultivated 
land were artificially irrigated. Of this 45,700 were in Oahup 39,400 
in Kauai, 37,200 in Maui and 10,771 in Haw-aii^ Fig, 103 shows the 
distribution of areas which are watered by irrigation works. 

These have taken the form of gravity-fed channels and tunnels 
through the mountains, and pumping stations and pipe-lines. I’he 
porous nature of the underlying basalt rocks provides a large under¬ 
ground reservotr in most islands. Water, which collects in the lower 
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water-be&rifig strata of most islands, has bcfin tapped by artesian wells 
of which there are a great many, A few wells are not artesian but air 
worked by pumps. They are Ibblc to be brackishi since the under- 
ground water supply is connected through the porous rock with the 
sea and any lowering of the water pressure by pumping allows salt 
w'ater to seep through the rocks and mingle with the fresh wTiter* 


Vegetation and Fauna 

The soil of the islands has the character of a light fertile clay with 
a rich iron and manganese content in places^ It is formed largely of 
disintegrating lava. On the raised coral plains fringing Oahu and 
Kauai^ how^cvetj it needs very large quantities of fertilh^er to make it 
profitible. The higher levels of the older islands are bare rocky ridges. 
Large parts of Haw^i have been destroyed by recent lava flows. 
These soil differences, in conjunction with differences of altitude and 
lainfalk have led to a variet)' of t>'pes of vegetation ^ 

Rjing^ cf Flora 

Inhere are in the group altogether about 1.200 different species of 
pbnts, mostly tropical in character, A great many are indigenous to 
the area. Others have been introduced by the PolynesianSp and still 
others by European explorers and modem industrialists. 

While not all species are found in every island of the group the 
more common species are widespread. But owing to the range from 
a tropical to a temperate climatep it is most convenient to consider 
plants in groups classified according to their habitait w^hich is governed 
largely by altitude. There are five main zones; coastal margm, low¬ 
land ^ lower forest, middle forest and upper forest, 

rhe coastal zone, which includes the seashore and the lovr ground 
nearby, with a brackish water supply^ is charactenzed by low shrubs 
and grasses. Among these are found species of Scaevala^ a small 
shrub bearing w^hite or pale blue floweis. Pypes closely related to 
this plant also occur at higher altitudes. 

Among other plants of the littoral zone arc the sea morning-^glory 
and various other varieties of convolvoIuSp Natives use the roots o 
one species of this as a catliartJc. There are two species of heliotrope^ a 
picklewecd (Stsuvium) and many other xerophytic pl^ts sf^cially 
adapted to the dry sandy habitat. !n plai^ many Idfids of grass 
and sedges abound, while where the water is not too brackish hu.1- 
rushes occur. 
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The lawland mnt stretches from the sea shore lo the edge of the 
lower forest Kooe at 1,500 ft It is arid, sandy and rocky. Most 
characterUde of this aone are the pandanus, kau litiacevs), 

and the milo {T{i£spesia fK^lnea). The wood of the hau is of use for 
making outriggers for canoeSp and the tree 1$ generally popular with 
liawaijans for the shade it gives* The ohs {R^noidsia joiidivkemis):, 
a low scrubby thick-set tree 15-20 ft* high, and the (ri'fiwiV/ or ‘cor^ 
tree* {Eryikrina monosperma) used to be common. Flowers are scarce 
in this zone; the Mexican thistle, or pun/mh^ is the most frequent* 
Other types include two species of native cotton and four or five 
species of iV/md, the flowers of which wxre traditionally used for 
making garlands, the popular Zci. 

Plants introduced into Hawaii which are found in this zont include 
the mni {Alortnda dirr/oitki), a small tree of the coffee family with an 
edible fruit, a verbena, vrhich growrs to a height of about 6 ft. and is 
covered with spikes causing considerable trouble on pastures, a dozen 
or so species of acacia, wild indigOp and many others. Calabashes and 
bottle-gourd vines were grown by Hawaiians and used for many 
purposes. 

In the lower forest zone from 1,500 to 3,000 ft. are to be found 
enaimous koa trees {Acaaa koa)^ somedmes erroncoMsly called 
Haw'aiian mahogany, from w^hich canoes are made. Higher up the 
mDuniains they reach a height of 70 ft- or so with trunks of a 
diameter up to S ft. More characteristic of the zone are the kukui 
(candlenut tree), the ki {Ctfrdyliiie iermt'naiii), and or cabbage 

tree (also n Cordyline). Hibiscus also occurs though it is but rare. 
Numerous vines thrive in the forest belt, including yams, which used 
to be a staple article of diet before the introduction of the potato* 
Kauila, a brown close-grained hea\y wood growing in this zone was 
used for spears, clubs, bark doth, beaters and other utensils because 
of its toughness and resistance to splitting. A wood of great com¬ 
mercial value, the o/tta, or mountain apple {Eugmia tfui/accmsis), is 
characteristic of this region, though better adapted to the higher and 
w^etter forest belts. It is-common all over the islands. Growing to a 
height of a hundred feet or so, but with shallotv roots, it is easily 
overthrown. The wood is tough but liable to warp. It is used largely 
for railway sleepers and for paving blocks. Belonging properly to 
this zone was formerly the sandaKvood, but the unwise despoiling of 
the forest to provide this commodity for the traders has pracdcaJly 
eliminated the wood from the islands. 

The predominant or middle forest zone in the islands is generally 
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between 3,000 and S^ooo ft. In altitude. Here the giant koa, the t^hia 
and ksmaini which occur sporadically bwer down the slopes come 
into ihcir own. They fomv large forests and reach an enormous size. 
The zone is abo characterized by giant uee ferns of many kinds, 
some with trunks as much as 3 ft. in diameter and reaching a heighi 
of 30 ft. It includes too the bird's-nest fern of which there are some 
forty species; the eagle fern which is veiy' common and provides a 
food for wild pigs; the pata fcm, the starch of which provided food 
for the native populatiDn in times of famine, A great handicap to 
progress through the forests is the Glekhemu, of which the forked 
fronds stretch across paths and form a tangled mass sometimes 6 ft. 
high wrhich has to be cut away before any advance can be made. 

In the upper forest aotic above 6^000 ft. more or less warped and 
stunted ^^riants of the flora of the middle aone are common^ growing 
scarcer higher up, w'here the muntry ie cooler* Peculiar to tWs zone 
are the uAa'u and the piio. The former bears small leaves and orange- 
coloured fruits which are used as a fish poison by the natives. The 
Latter is 3 large diffuse shrub from 4 to 8 ft, high with small thick 
fleshy leaves. In the highest regions below the bog there grows a 
relation of the sunflower, the silversword^ with a flower somewhat 
resembling a chry^santhemum and dagger-like leaves. 

On the boggy mountain tops are grasses^ sphagnum moss, sedges 
and a few small plants similar to those found in mountains in New 
Zealand and the southern Andes. 

Introduced Flora 

Since a great range of climate is to be found in the islands, and 
since the islands have received many immigrants^ first of all Poly¬ 
nesians, then Europeans, then .Asiatics, it is not surprising that there 
is a great variety of foreign flora in the islands. 

All but three out of about forty different palms are introduced. 
The al^aroba tree, growing from the seashore to an elet'ation of 
1,500 ft,, comes from Central America. Cattle graze off it and the 
hard seeds are resistant to the digestive processes^ so the plant gets 
spread naturally over the grazingi lands. ITie kuktd or candlenut tree 
and the breadfruit are Polyriesian introductions. 

Among types introduced from overseas may be mentioned the 
Chilean strawberry, a form of cranberry^ the mountain apple, many 
species of banana, the pineapple, alligator pear, papaya, sugar cane, 
rice, mango, guava, pomegTanate^ lemony orange and lime. 
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Famta 

The Ha\i^jian rat was the largest wild aulmEl foujid by Captain 
Cook. It has since, however, been exterminated by the European 
rat. Rabbits were introduced into one or two islands of the Leeward 
group where they increased so rapidly that steps were taken by the 
territorial government to exterminate them. The native Polynesians 
had also brought with them pigs and dogs. Cats were landed from 
early exploring ships and have since run wild. The>' are particularly 
troublesome in the bland of Hawaii. 

The first deliberate landing of European domestic animals occurred 
when Cook left one ram, tivo ewes and a pair of pigs on Niihati. 
Shortly afteri Vancouver landed cattle and sheep and King Kame- 
hameha placed a taboo on them. Protected by the taboo they ran 
wild and increased, doing considerable damage to forests and later 
to the plantations. 

Lar^e numbers of cattle and sheep are bred on the ranches. The 
horse was introduced in 1803^ deer in 1856^ the mongoose in 1883. 
The latter^ imported to combat the rats^ does considerable damage 
to poultry, I’here are several varieties of lizard, and frogs have been 
imported as a measure to control mosquitoes. 

Introduced birds include the hedge sparrow, lark and pheasant* a 
few parrots and t^arious domestic fowl. Sea birds^ chiefly tropic 
birdSt petrels, terns, albatross and frigate birds occur occasionally in 
the inhabited islands but populate the uninhabited bird reserve on 
Laysan bland very densely* 


HISTORY 

Captain. Cook discovered the Hawaiian islands on his third voyage^ 
in 1778, naming them the Sandwich islands after the then First 
Lord of the Admiralty* He found a large and prosperous community 
living in a feudal state with independent chieftains periodically 
waging war against one another, This condirion of affairs was finally 
brought to a dose in 179J when Kamehameha succeeded in con¬ 
quering all the islands except Kauai, which voluntarily submitted 
in 1810. 

During this phase, and indeed for many years after, the blands 
were visited by exploring expeditions following in Cook*$ footsteps, 
by fur traders sailing with cargoes from America to the Orient, and 
later by sandalwood and W'halers traders. j^Vmerican missionaries 
from Boston first landed in the year iSm, 
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The history of ihe kingdoTn of Hawaii may be said to have throe 
facets. First of these was the diploimdc struggle to avoid annexation 
at first by Russia and then by the three most active Powers in the 
Pacific—Great Britain^ France and the United States^ The other two 
facets were the religious and constitutional development brought 
about by European and American contacts; and the growth in im¬ 
portance of the vested interests of the Caucasian population which 
lerriunated in the revolution of 1893 aJid annexation by the United 
States in iSgS. 

Rise of the Hawaiian Kingdom uNi>Efi Kaaiekameiia I 

At the conclusion of his w'ars of conquests Kamehameha found a land 
depleted by strife and bloodshed, but to organize its recovery wa$ a 
comparatively simple matter in the primitive stone-age economy of 
the times. He followed the normal Polynesian tradition of dividing 
up the land among his feudatory chiefs who in tum di\"ided their 
portion* among their followcri. 

British and Americans, engaged in the north-w^est coast fur tradCi 
regarded the Hawaiian Ss.lands as a convenient pomt for revictualLng 
and rest on their long vovage* to the Orient. They exchanged iron, 
liquor and firearms for supplies. Frequent quarrels between these 
men and the Hawaiians often led to bloodshed. For example^ a 
certain Captain Metcalfe seized and flogged Kameciainoku, a chief 
of the islands. In revenge the Hawaiians seized a boat of Metcalfe's 
and dismantled it for the iron nails w-ith which it was built. Metcalfe 
then opened fire on canoes clustered around his ship, killing 1^^ 
numbers of Hawaiians. In the following year a band of Hawaiians 
seized tlie Fair Amen'tan^ commanded by Metcalfe’s son. The only 
survivor from the ensuing massacre was the mate Davis. He and 
Metcalfe's bosun John Young, already ashore, were detained by 
Kamehameha to pre^^ent further complications^ After an unsuccessful 
attempt to escape they became reconciled to the life of the islands^ 
married Haw aiian women of high rank, and became the first European 
advisers of the king^ Young ultimately rose to be governor of the 
island of Haw'aii, These two men were of inestimable assistance to 
Kamehameha in his relations with the traders. They served him so 
well that he soon gathered round him a band of w'hite advisersp of 
whom Don Francisco Marin, a Spaniard^ was perhaps the moat 
interesting liecause of his many agricultural and horticultural ven^ 
tures. 
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As the trade in furs increased, rtionc and more skips of all nations 
visited the islands. They anchored in the roadstead at Honolulu^ 
which soon became the principal trading centre. The early iradcm 
disco\Tcred that sandalwood grew in the isbncb and exported 
quantities to China, at first simply as an additional cargo in the fur 
ships but later as full cargoes direct. SandahvcNxI became a royal 
monopolyp and practically the vrhole native population, men, women 
and childrcrit were compelled to hew the and carry' it to the 
coast. During Kaniehameha^s reign there was some attempt at 
preserv'ationp but in the succeeding reign the islands were completely 
exhausted, and to-day there is virtually no sandalwood in the Terri¬ 
tory. In exchange for the sandahvood Kamehameha received quan¬ 
tities of silks, guns, ammunition, and when he learnt its value, silver. 
In 1S05 he acquired a brig from the Americans^ and from this be¬ 
ginning built up a small fleet numbering some thirty European vessels 
as well as many canoes. This force, originalty intended for the sub¬ 
jugation of Kauai, evolved into a mercantile marine. In t8i6 he 
determined to embark on the sandalwood trade himself and equipped 
two vessels to carry sandalwood to Canton. Harbour dues and other 
charges ate up the profit he would othenvLse have made. Profiting 
Lcnmediately from the lesson, he instituted harbour dues at Honolulu. 
The warehouse he had already built and the dumps of the foreign 
traders near the shore combined to make Honolulu the base for the 
whole entrepot trade of the group ^ 

As trade increased and the foreign traders were joined bv merchants 
and ships' chandlers, a process was begun which was comparable to 
the growth of English and French settlements in India. The arrange¬ 
ments made about these establishments were purely informal agree¬ 
ments between the king and foreign merchants. At this time the 
European and American governments were either not interested in 
the islands or uoA^illing to embroil themselves in complications with 
iheir neighbours by the seizure or annexation of the group. A 
German adventurer named Dr Scheffer, in the service of the 
Russian fur-trading company^ had attempted to establish a fortified 
trading post in the islands in 1S15. He was allowed to land at Hono¬ 
lulu and immediately built a blockhouse and was in process of build¬ 
ing a fon when the Hawaiians ordered him to withdraw . This he did 
sailing away to Kauai. The Haw'aiians completed the fort for their 
own use. In Kaufti Scheffer induced Kaumuatii, the king of that 
island, to allow him to build a fort at Waimea. Thk attempt was abo 
abortivep for Kaumuatit acting on Kamchameha's inslructions ex- 
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pclkd him from there too. Scheffer's actions were repudiated by the 
Rassian government and the fir^i overt threat to Hawaiian independ¬ 
ence was removed. 

Accession of Limoliho and Introdl^ction of Christianity 

On the death of Kamchameha in 1S19 his son Liholiho succeeded to 
the thronCt assuming the title of Kamehameha 11+ but with his 
father’s favourite wife, Kaahiunanu, a lady of advanced ideas and 
strong character, as Kuhitui Nut or prime minister. This lady, no 
doubt animated with a desire for equal rights for women > and with 
the example of Europeans before her, broke the traditional taboo on 
women feeding in company with men. The initial dinner party,1 
known as the n/ non or' free eating \ was of great significance in the 
histoiY' of the island. It was an experiment which demonstrated the 
impotence of the old gods. Ordeni were given to destroy the heinu 
(temples) and bum the idols. The priests and the more conservative 
elements of the population rose in revolt and tvcrc defeated by the 
royalist party + The ground w’as ilierefore fully prepared for a mission¬ 
ary expedition which set out from Boston in 1819 to convert the 
Hawaiian islanders. 

Certain Hawaiians, tvho had shipped as sailors to the United 
States, had been converted to Christianity and aroused considerable 
interest in the Haw^aiian islands among the churches of New England. 
In 1819 therefore the ^Sandwich Islands Mission^ was organized in 
Boston under Hiram Bingham and its representatives set sail in 
October of that year for Hawaii, 'fhey were welcomed and established 
mission stations at Kailua and Honolulu, and in Kauai. At first their 
progress in evangelizing the natives was slow^ compared with their 
rapid spread of education. They established schools in various 
Incalities, reduced Hawaiian to a wTitten Language and began teaching 
English. William Ellis, the pioneer missionary of the London Mission¬ 
ary Society^ visited them from Tahiti and remained in HawTiii to help 
them for some time. Opposition came not from the Hawaiians but 
from the traders and settlers. In time, however, the whole kingdomt 
with certain minor exceptions, became Christian and the oRiciaJ 
religion of the court was Protestant. Certain traces of thia missionary 
influence could be seen in the legislation of the period. Prohibition 
WTEs enforced and strict Sabbatarianism enjoined. 
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The Beginning of Formal Diplomatic Reu-tions 
WITH THE Powders 

So far only iho normaj internal day^to-iky relations with traders and 
missionaries hav^o be^Ln considered. At first there was no regular 
intercourse wdth foreign governments. Captain Cook and after him 
Vancouver had given what might be called the foreign policy of the 
kingdom a decidedly pro-British trend. Kamehameha had a verbal 
agreement with Vancouver^ placing his kingdom under the protection 
of Great Britain, and in accordance with a promise made by Van¬ 
couver the British government presented a small schooner suitably 
armed to the kingdom of Hawaii in 1S22. Kamehameha Ih anxious 
at the infiltration of large numbers of AmericanSp or perhaps merelv 
impatient the apparent lack of interest showici by Whitehall set 
out on a voyage to England. The king and queen died of measles 
before an interview could be arranged^ but the surviving members 
of his suite were received by George !V at AVmdsor Castlcp where 
they were assured that Great Britain w^ould protect the Islands while 
leaving them at the same time entirely free to manage their ow n in¬ 
ternal affairs. The bodies of the king and queen were returned In 
H.M.S+ Blcndey Captain Byron^ Apart from these attentions and the 
appointment of a British consul, the British government apparently 
found no reason for taking further action. The United States had 
already appointed a "commercial agent*, or consulp in 1820. 

Reign of KA.M£iiAMEHA III 

American interests in the islands were growling all the time and there 
were frequent visits by United States warships. The captain of one 
of these in 18z6 negotiated a treaty of peace and friendship between 
Hawaii and the United States. The young king Kamehameha HI 
therefore found himself theoretically protected by treaty from the 
two Powers which up to this time had showm the greatest interest in 
the islands- An attempt to establish a Catholic mission by two French 
subjects caused many complications. 'Fhe king, no doubt in part 
influenced by the existing Protestant missionaries^ expelled them. 
They were re-established under threat of bombardment by the 
captain of the French frigate Ariimisft who, full of the dignity^ and 
importance of France, insisted on the signing of a commercial treaty. 
This granted extra-lerriiorial rights in the kingdom to French 
subjects, and admitted French wines and brandies into the islands, 
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subject tD a tax of not more than 5 and provided for the appoint¬ 
ment of a consul. 

The period wa$ one of great French activity in the Pacific, The 
French had annexed the Marquesas islands in 18^2 and established 
themaelvcs iti a dominant position in Tahiti- When therefore the 
French warship Embus^mi^ arrived off the LsJands in 1842 there was 
considerable anxiety in the minds of the Haw^aiian government. This 
was augmented by the action of the British consul who was anxious 
to make Hawaii a British possession- Ambassadors were accordingly 
sent to the United States and to Europe to reiterate their claim to 
indepiendencCi Meantime Capt. Lord George Paulet, H.M.S. Carys- 
foFt, a4Ti\'ing off Honolulu in 1843 answer to a complaint from the 
Bridsh consul annexed the islands^ setup a provisional government, 
and raised a regiment of native troops. Complaints reached Admiral 
Thomas,,, at Valparaiso at the time. He took immediate actio-n before 
the result of the ambassadors^ expedition had become known^ He 
sailed to Honolulu, countermanded Captain Paulet*3 instructions, 
and restored the kingdom lo Kamehameha, 

-■\fter considerable delays coused by the colonial rivalry of Great 
Britain and France the independence of Hawaii was formally re¬ 
cognized by both governments and a joint declaration to this effect 
was signed in London in 1843. 

The reign of Kamehameha III was marked by considerable con¬ 
stitutional advance. His predecessors had ruled by absolute right, 
but sought the advice of foreigners wherever and wbenev^er they felt 
it necessary. He extended the poliq' of appointing foreigners as 
cabinet ministers to strengthen his hand in negotiations with foreign 
traders and foreign governments ^ William Wyllie,^ a Scottish doctor^ 
for example, was appointed Secretary of State for Foreign Affaii^ in 
1845 and retained this position for many yearsp and two American 
subjects, John Ricord and G* Judd, became Attorney-General 
and Home SecretarVp Under the advice of such men numerous con¬ 
stitutional reforms were made- The i/mAefeor^ great division aboli^- 
ing feudal tenure and dividing land among the people, but reserving 
certain areas as crown lands and others as royal demesnej was probably 
the most EundamentaL A form of parliamentary government was set 
up, progressing by small steps until a formal constitution was drafted 
in 185^ granting virtually universal sufTragc. 
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Growth of Aaiuucax Infi^uencf 

The number of American residents incre^ised chiefly as a rsult of 
the whaling trade, and the dbcovtry of new whaling grounds off the 
coast of Japan. It became the practice of the w^halem to remain in 
the Pacific for years at a time, basing thenrselves on Honolulu. The 
natural result of this was that many Americans came to the islands 
to establish stores and warehouses, to supply tlie whaling ships, and 
to prmdde for the transport of whaling products to the mainland of 
America. The opening up of California, toop played an important part 
in increasing American preponderance in Hawaiian affairs. In 1853 
the first serious proposals for annexation were made. The project was 
freely discussed in American circles in Honolulu and in 1854 the 
king, yielding to the popular clamour, entered into negotiations with 
Mr Gregg, the American diplomatic representative, with a view to 
drafting a treaty of annexation. For various reasons, partly owning to 
the imwlllingneas of the American government, and partly to the 
insistence by Mr Wyllie that the kingdom should be granted the 
full standing of a state within the Hnion^ these negotiations came to 
nothing. A danger that the kingdom might be seized by a fili bustering 
expedition from California was averted by the presence of English, 
French and American warships at Honolulu. 

The Struggle foe Imjependf>!ce ako the Growth op 
CoMftiEHCiAL Ties with America 

The reign of Kamehameha HI had seen the development of the 
kingdom into a constitutional monarchy and various attempts by the 
major powers on the sovereignty of the islands. His succes$CT^, who 
generally shoived 3 mildly reactionary^ temperament, spent tlieir time 
endeavouring to strike a balance bchveen the infiuence of the various 
Europ^m pioneers, and to restore the royal prerogative. Their policy 
w^s affected by the grow th of the sugar-planting industry and the 
need to find an outlet for the crop. 

Kamehameha IV, who with his brother had visited both the United 
States and Great Britai n and who had married Miss Fmma Rooke, the 
granddaughter of the English seaman John Young who had advised 
Kamehameha I, started his reign with strong pro-British sympathies. 
With a memory of the annexation threat of the previous reign, he 
was further determined to reduce the power of the American gettlers. 
During his short reign of nine years from 1854 to 1863, all American 
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missionary connexions were removed from the cabinet» and a Church 
of England bishop was appointed. In an attempt to offset the decline 
of Hawaiian population he also endeavoured to induce other Poly¬ 
nesians to immigrate. The need for a market for sugar was, however, 
beginning to make itself feltp with the result that further tics with the 
United States were initiated by an attempt to draw up a reciprocity 
treaty admitting Hawaiian sugar to the United States free of duty. 
But the project foundered on the rock of opposition from American 
domestic sugar interests. Kamchameha who succeeded his brother 
in iS 63^ abolished the constitution of 1S52+ thus restricting the 
franchise to a property qualification and reducing the Influence of 
the settlers on the elections. The change was brought about in the 
teeth of great opposition especially from the American interests. 

But economic necessity was to drive the government once again to 
endeavour, unsuccessfully as it liappencd, to bring about a treaty 
with the United States- The decline in the whaling industry had 
compelled the islands more and more to depend on sugar for a liveli¬ 
hood. During the American Civil War large quantities of sugar were 
exported and the price was high enough to show a large profit even 
after paying duty. With the restoration of peace the sugar from the 
southern states wa$ again available to compete with thai from Hawaii 
and the price became uneconomic. The planters in Hawaii had mean¬ 
time imported large numbers of indentured labourers and there were 
more mouths to feed than before. 

When Kamehameha V died in 187 2 without issue and without 
nominating a successor, William Lunalilo, a chief in high favour 
with the foreign settlers, was elected. He appointed a cabinet pre¬ 
dominantly American. Yet another attempt was made to obtain a 
reciprocity treaty but still without success^ although the tempting bait 
of Pearl harbour as a coaling station was offered to the j^merican 
governments The planters, despairing of the reciprocity treaty^ had 
begun to export sugar to Australia and New' Zealandr and the possi¬ 
bility of arranging such a treaty' with countries was seriously dis¬ 

cussed. There thus arose the paradoxical situation that with a pro- 
Britiah king on the throncp the economic centre of gravity had been in 
America^ but when a pro-American king niled the economic attrac¬ 
tion was in the British Empire, 'fhe reign of Lunatilo was a short one, 
for he died in 1874 to be succeeded by Kalakaua. In response to the 
clamour of the settlers yet another attempt w^ made to obtain a 
treaty of rcciprociTVp this time guecessfully. The general terms of the 
treaty provided for the free import into the United States of Hawaiian 
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sugar and the free import of specified American goods into Hawaii, 
An additional clause of great importance forbade the conclusion of 
any similar treaty between Hawaii and other pow ers, or the alienation 
of any Hawaiian territory h A factor of some moment in mo<iif)'ing 
the America attitude w^s the fear that a simiJar treaty would be 
negotiated with New Zealand and Au&tralia, Such a treaty would of 
couM have clc^d the door to American goods in Hawaii. 

Economically the treaty was to prove an immense boon to the 
territory and to establish the sugar inditstry on a firm footing. 
Politically of cour&Ct though this w a$ not the desire of the Hawaiian 
government, im effect was to draw the islands closer still to the 
United States. 

It is significant of the strength of American economic penetration 
that an act of 1884 made the American dollar the official currency of 
the kingdom. 


The Importation of Contract Labourers 

The impetus given to the sugar indusuy- by the reciprocity treaty 
was retarded by labour difficulties. The early indentured labourers 
were insufficient to meet the demands of the growing expansion of 
the sugar plant 3 tiori$- 

Successful plantation agriciilture is dependent on a plentiful supply 
of cheap and docile labour for which the Hawaiian population was 
unfitted by inclination and temperament. The solution adopted was 
to import contract labour from other parts of the world. It is there¬ 
fore essential in any study of the history of Hawaii to consider the 
immigration of large numbers of foreign stock which to-day form 
about 85 % of the population of the territory. 

The importation of indentured kbour had already begun in 1852 
with the introduction of 293 Chinese coolies. Since then systematic 
iruitugration, first by Chinese^ then by Japanese^ Portuguese, Porto 
RicanSp Koreans, Spaniards, and last of all by Filipinos, provided 
labour for the plantations. Various considerations governed the 
choice of labourers at different times. The conditions under which 
they came were also modified by their respective governments. The 
Flawaiian government, rendered anxious by the rapid fall in the 
native population, hoped to arrest the decline by encouraging the 
importation of peoples" racially cognate’ to the Bawaiians, Attempts 
were made to induce other Polynesians to come to the isbnds^ This 
policy %vaa not successful, and from 1868 considerable inducements 
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were offered to the Japanese, who for the next forty years or so be- 
tame the staple source of indentured labour* Early opinions of the 
Japanese were charaderbed by a certain optimism. An early 
authority described the Japanese as ^morfi like the natives of these 
islands than any others we could ^t to emigrate herCp and there was 
not the slightest doubt that they would most readily amalgamate'. 
Unfortunately^ this prognostication did not prove true. The Japanese 
have intermarried less than any other ethnic group in Hawaii h 

Intervention by the Japanese government secured very favourable 
terms for their subjects. .A labour convention of 18S4 provided 
among other things an agreement for three years with wages at S9 
a month with a food allowance of $6, and* \vhich was more important^ 
that 30% of the people imported should be women. The Japanese 
thus, unlike the Chinese, who came as unattached males^ were able to 
establish a family life with their own people^ and later the importation 
of ^picture brides^ ensured a normal sex ratio for the Japanese. 

Portuguese immigrants were even more favourably pbced. The 
Hawaiian government^ still anxious to find a race of immigrants who 
w'ould blend with the HawaiianSt encouraged settlement of in¬ 
dentured bbourers from Madeira, offering a rate of S16 per month 
for contract labour. Out of roughly lo^ooo Portuguese brought to 
Haw'aii previous to 1887, roughly 46 % were children and 26 % 
women. Koreans and Porto Ricans were also introduced into the 
kingdom, but in relatively insignificant numbers. After anncTcation 
by the United States and the consequent closing of the door to 
Japanese and Chinese labour, recruits were obtained almost eniircly 
from the PhUippincs, especially between 1910 and 1920. Throughout 
this last phase of immigriation the ratio of men to women has been 
between four and five to one. 

This search for bbour has made the Territory of Hawaii one of 
the most cosmopolitan regions of the Pacific, but political and 
economic control w as to remain in the hands of the haok (fomign) 
popubrion. 

KaLAKAUa"s AtTCMPT TO FORM AN OCE-ANTC pEtlERATJON 

In the course of his reign,. Kalakaua made a voyage round the world 
to strengthen hk diplomatic bonds with other nations and to offset 
the growing American domination. Be w^as received with great 
friendship in Japan, but the expedition accomplished nothing of 
great importance. 
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All interesting but imsucccsaful attempt to improve the independent 
pK>sitioii of the kingdom wb.^ made by a proposal to federate the re¬ 
maining independent Polynesian inlands into a union under Hawaiian 
leadership. For this purpose Kaiakaua sent commissioners to the 
Gilbert islands and the New Hebrides with the ambitious notion of 
offering them a Hawaiian protectorate. He followed up these tenta¬ 
tive moves by dispatching the steamship ATmW/oa on a good-will 
cruise to Samoa, The venture met with initial success. Malietoa, 
king of Samoa^ was ready to welcome any alliance which would 
strengthen him against German encroachments. The conception of 
such a federation w^ ingenious, but was too late. European ex¬ 
pansion in the Pacific had already accomplished too much. Diplo¬ 
matic protests were made by the major powers, and the German 
government, already particularly interested in Samoa, went so far as 
to detail the cor\-ette Adl^ to shadow the Kmmito^. 

The United States ^ whose economic interests in Hawaii were 
already considerable, induced the Hawaiian government to withdraw' 
from the alliance, which could not fail to lead to serious curnphe^- 
tions with Genuany. The fact that Hawaii yielded to American re¬ 
presentations b an interesting indication of the political dominance 
of the United States in Hawaiian affairs at the time. 

Reign or Liliuokalani and the Revolution 

Kalakaua died in 1891 on a visit to the United States, He was suc¬ 
ceeded by Queen Liliuokalani, I'he last years of his reign and the 
beginning of the Queen "s reign were marked by serious discontent 
with the policy of the Foreign Secretaiyv Mr Walter Murray Gibson, 
a former Mormon missionary. He was charged w'ilh mismanaging 
the finances of the kingdom, and with the responsibiliiy for the intro¬ 
duction of a lotteiy^ bilL The general dbcofitenl w-as fostered by the 
'annexationist' American party and by an effort to modify the con¬ 
stitution ID their detriment. 

The revolution which resulted in the expulsion of the Queen from 
the throne was in the nature of a £tiup dVta/; not more than about 
150 people were concerned on each side. Tension was high, and 
marines were landed from an American warship in the harbour to 
protect American property'. 

The royalist party, perhaps overawed by the presence of American 
armed forces, who might be expected to support their compatriots^ 
capitulated without resistance. The revolutionaty go%ermnent im- 
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medintcly dispatched a request to the U^ited States asking that the 
islands might be annexed- British and Japanese warships appeared 
but took no action against the temporarj^ American protectorate 
declared by the commander of the United States warship Mohican^ 

Annexation tyas not to be achieved till 1898. Since the coup d^eiai:^ 
a preside nLla] election had taken place in the L nlted StateSp and the 
ncw‘ President, Cleveland, opposed to aimexatjonp sent to the islands 
a commission w^hich declared that the revolution was a conspiracy 
of a small party of interested American planters. In due course a 
further commission was dispatched with the intention of restoring 
the Queen. The president of the Hawaiian promional government, 
l\Ir Dole, aware that Cleveland was not supported by the whole of 
Congress, protested w’lth ironic inconsistency that the United States 
had no right to interfere in the domestic affairs of Hawaii- In due 
course when Cleveland w^as succeeded as President of the United 
States by McKinley^ the republic was absorbed into the United States 
by ^joint resolution'* Two years lateri, in 19OO1 it w'as organized as 
a teiritoiy of the Union- 

Whatever xaews maj' be held on the Justice of the revolution and 
the annexation of the kingdom there is no doubt that econoniically 
the lies between the two countries were close and would have grow'n 
closer- I’he Spanish-American war, ending with the acquisition of 
Guam and the Philippines, made Hawaii as an intermediate link in 
the chain across the Pacific strategically more desirable than ever to 
the United States. Hawaii, as an independent kingdom^ had de¬ 
veloped loo late and was too small to stand alone. The danger w'as 
that It would be seized by Japan, Germanyp France or possibly Great 
Britain. Annexation by any of these countries, in view of the large 
.American-bom population of the islands, w^ould have caused con¬ 
siderable difficulties and possibly have led to war in the Pacific. 


Modern Hawaii 

During the present century the histoiy of the islands has been one of 
steady devclopitient of the sugar and pineapple industries, the growth 
of the tourist trade^ and the development of Pearl harbour as perhaps 
the most strategically important military establishment in the Pacific* 
The territory has become a modem settlement in which American 
culture predominates. The cihniCt economic and political problems 
which have gone hand in hand with commercial development are 
discussed below. 
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Density and Geographical DisTBiBurtoN 

The total population of the Territory of Hau'aii at the census of 19 jo 
was 363,300. The figures for each iskud were as follows: 


Oahu 

Haw&ii 

MauJ 

MobluJ 

Lftnfti 

Kahoolflwe 

Kaimi 
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Toiai 
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Estimated figures for 1941 were as follows: 

Ofthu 
Ha^mi 

C&iinty of Maui (including MotokaJ, 

Leniu and KahoqUiwe) 

Count>' of Katiii (inclyding Niiliau} 

Total 

There are no recent figures accessible for the individual islands 
grouped together to form the counties of XJaui and Kauai respec¬ 
tively, But since the totals for the individual islands forming these 
counties for 1930 approximate roughly to the figures for 1941 for 
the counties as a whole, it is a reasonable inference that there has 
been little change in the population of the islands concerned. 
Practic^ly all the increase has been in the island of Oahu and is no 
doubt in part caused by an increase in the armed forces stationed 
there, (The Midway base is omitted from the above analysis.) 

The densities of population for each island and for the territory 
sm a whole are as follows j 
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ApSLit from large aggregatioDs of population io the citiea of Hotiolulu 
and Hdo, the principal pom of the territory, the majority k dis- 
iribured along nafrow coastal belts. It has been estimated that 85 % 
of the population lives within 3 miles of the sea- 

The rural population is almost entirely engaged in agriculture. 
Work on the pineapple and sugar plantations occupies most of the 
labour. The grazing land on the higher or more infertile slopes 
supports a very sniall population indeed i SmalUhoIder agriculture, 
including taro grawing by Hawaiiana and rice growing by Chinese 
and Japanese^ is mainly confined to small areas in the mouths of river 
valleys. 

There is a very close correbtion between the distribution of the 
population and die distribution of bnd devoted to the major crops 
(Figs. 104^109), 

Urban Papulation and Predominance of Oahu 

Density of population between the various islands varies largely 
as a function of the agricultural production of each, but the island 
of Oahu with 65 % of the population has a density far exceeding that 
of any other island. There are two main reasons which account for 
this. First the port of Honolulu became rccognis^ed in very early days 
as by far the best harbour in the group before the dredging of Pearl 
harbour. ^Fhe use of this port as a base by whalers, and as a point for 
the export of sandalwood before that, brought to the island large 
numbers of traders, ship chandlers and other commercial men. The 
growth of the citv ivas augmented by a steady stream of imported 
labourers released from their indentures, who gravitated into the 
town to seek their fortunes. But the planters imported still more 
labour. The plantations thus became indirectly a recruiting ground 
for the city. To-day about 40% of the people of the territory^ live in 
Honolulu itself. The second factor explaining the dbsproportjonatc 
density of popubtion in Oahu b the use of Pearl harbour. Once it 
was decided to develop the naval base there, urban settlements sur¬ 
rounding the harbour developed rapidly, and large numbers of people 
are to-day employed supplying the wants of the armed forces. 

Parallel development to that of Honolulu occurred at Hilo, the 
second largest towTi in the territory with a popubtion of about 
19,000 inhabitants, and also, on a much smaller scale, in the smaller 
ports of the other islands. 
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Growth of Population 
CnuliJ Terms for Elements of the Ft^ulahon 

For census pu rposes die people of Hawau arc class ilied as Ha walians, 
part-Hawaiians, Chinese Japanese, Filipinos, Portuguese, Spanish and 
‘Other Caucasians', The part-Hawaiians are divided into Caucasian- 
Hawaiians and Asiatic-Hawaiians. The clumsy term 'Other Cau¬ 
casians’is used to designate people of .American or northern European 
anceairj'apart from Spanish and Portuguese. Colloquially the Hawaiian 
word heiote, meaning simply 'foreigner’, is used almost universally to 
designate 'Other Caucasians’ and tvill be used in this account. The 
term Caucasian is sometimes used here also to cover all people of 
European descent. 

Each of these various sections of the people is often referred to as 
a ' racial group’, though it does not correspond to a race in a scientific 
sense. The terms ethnic group , based on distinctions in their 
physical characters, or ‘cultural group’, based on distinctions in their 
social characters, arc more appropriate according to the topic under 
discussion. 

Relative Gnneth of the Elements of the Population 

Cook estimated the population of Hawaii as about 300,000 in 177S. 
By the time of the first census of the kingdom of Hawaii in 1853 the 
number had dropped to about 65,000. Foreigners resident in the 
island at that lime numbered 1,197. They were for the most part 
English or American, By 1878, two years after the signing of the 
reciprocity treaty with the United States, the total population had 
fallen to about 46,000. While the combined Hawaiian, part-Hawaiian, 
and haole population continued to fall slightly, the total population 
was from that date swelled by increasing numbers of Portuguese, 
Chinese and Japanese indentured labour, to about 120,000 in 1S96! 
the date of the last census undertaken by the kingdom of Hawaii! 
Between 1896 and 1900, the date of the first census after annexation! 
the Japanese had been imported so rapidly that their number rose 
by about 39,000, The planters were evidently anticipating the re¬ 
strictions on imported Oriental labour which were to be expected as a 
result of union with the United States. Since 1900 the population 
has risen steadily, being augmented from outside after 1910 by Fili¬ 
pino labourers and especially after 1920 by American immigrmts. 

Tn-day the original Polynesians, thinned out bv disease and the 
dislocation caused by the impact of western civilization, are still 
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declining. Thb is due primarily to the intennarriage of pure-blooded 
Ha\%Tiiians with the members of the other numerous groups who 
have settled in the islands. The part-Hawaiian stock is flourishing. 
The Portuguese and Japanese, owing largely to the favourable terms 
under which they were brought in and to the favourable ratio of 
women to men, have both multipUed, while the Chinese and the 
Filipinos, who came with far fewer women^ have in some cases 
maiTied Hawaiian woirien. Many have returned homc^ or else^ 
egpcclallv in the case of the Chinese, their children born in the 
islands and therefore eligible for United States citi^nshipt have 
emigrated to the mainland of America. There has not for this reason 
been such a great increase in the numbers of these groups- In the 
case of the Filipinos there has actually been a decline of about 10,000 
in the last 10 years. The haale, that is to say British, Americans and 
northern Europeans, generally have increased^ not so much by reason 
of a high birth-rate, but because of additional immigration by 
Americans, the politically and economically dominant stock. The 
graph showing the growth of population in the islands (Fig. 9S) is 
largely self-explanatory^ The rather sharp increase in the Caucasian 
figures between 1930 and 194® is in part accounted for by the irtcrease 
in the militarv and navwl forces stationed in the territory + 

At the present time the largest single clement in the Territory^ is the 
Japanese, who form rather more than a third of the whole population. 
The Caucasians, including both hnole and Portuguesep accounted for 
zi-8% in 1930 and 26% in 1938. The Chinese, who ^ve not in¬ 
creased greatly since 1900, account for only 7 %* Filipinos amount 
to about 13 
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Since there has been a vutual ban on all Asiatk ImtnIgxatiGn, 
except Filipino, any increase of these peoples is a natural biological 
expansion. 

The decline in the Filipinos is an indication of a decline in planta- 
don agriculture and increased mechanisation. As their contracts 
expire many return home and others arc not being brought in to 
replace them because marginal areas are being converted to small 
farms which are settled by people of other races. 

Birth-Rates and Death-Rat^ 

In 1930 the birth-iale for the whole territory was 19 6 per i.ooo, and 
the death-rate jo*S per 1,000. In 1939 the birth-rate had risen to 
ai'9, and the death-rate had fallen to y-S* 

Among the various ethnic groups according to census classification 
the crude birth-rates in 1932 and crude death-rates in 1930 were: 
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The principal features of th^ figures are the very high birth- 
and death-rate among the Hawaiians^ and the high birth-rate among 
the Portuguese. Contrary^ to popular belief the Japanese birth-rate 
while high is less than that of either the Hawaiians or the Portuguese. 
On the other hand, the Japanese death-rate is remarkably low. l‘his 
may be explained by emigration of Japanese w^ilh qualifications for 
American citizenship to the United States. 


Aof. and Shx Distribution 

Comparadve birth- and death-rate statistics do not give a true picture 
of the position of different elements of the population. A group with 
large numbers of its members over 60 would show^ a higher death-rate 
than one composed entirely of recent immigrants who wuuld probably 
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not be over 40 years of age. A true picture of the situation demands 
some analysis of sex and age distribution of the ^-arious elements. 

Fig, 99 shows the age and sex distribution among four selected 
ethnic groups, 'Other Caucasian", Caucasian-Hawaiian, Japanese and 
Filipino. Each group is shown by a * cone ’ or" pyramid' with a layer 
to represent the population for each five years of their age. The per¬ 
centage in each age group is shown by the distance which the layer 
extends froni the axis of the cone. Males art showTi on the Ith, 
females on the right. Naturally the cone tends to be wider near the 
base and decreases w ith the higher age groups. 

The cone for the mixed Caucasian-Hawaiian group shows a 
practically equal number of men and women in every' age group. The 
percentage of children under 14 years of age is exceptionally high in 
compaji.^on with that of the older people, denoting both high birth¬ 
rate and high death-rate, but suggesting a rapid potential expansion 
of this stock. 

In strong contrast to the symmetrical cone of the Caucasian- 
Haw aiians are the cones of the hmle and the Filipinos. Both groups 
show a very^ large excess of males between the ages of zo and 35, This 
is accounted for in the case of the haok ('Other Caucasians') by the 
garrison of the island and by naval personnel at Pearl harbour, many 
of whom arc in the territory' for a short time only^ and are unmarried 
or have left their w ives on the mainland of the United States. 

The excess of Filipino males over females bettveen these ages is 
due to the fact that most Filipinos come to the tcrriioiy^ as short-term 
imported labourers with the intention of . returning home on the 
expiry' of their contract. It is noticeable when comparing these two 
cones that in proportion to the number of women between the ages 
of 20 and 40 p the Filipino children are far more numerous than among 
the haole. The low kaole binh-rate is due to their high standard of 
living, which aJindst invariably seems to bring with it an artiUdal 
restriction of the birth-rate. 

The Japanese cone show's a slight excess uf males over 45 years 
old, while those under 45 are far less than would be expected at fiist 
sight. 'I'he explanation is that for two or three decades before 1900 
the Japanese supplied most of the imnriigrant labour, but after 1904 
Japanese immigration virtually ceased. 'I'he Japanese population 
below' about the age of 40 represents children bom to the Japanese in 
the island, who in spite of favourable treaty regulations of immigra¬ 
tion and the system of 'picture brides', sulTered slightly from the 
same handicap of too few- women as the Filipinos do to-day. 
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Sex distribution for the other ethnic groups tends to be unifoim, 
like that of the Caucasian-Hawahan group, but the percentage of 
young children tends to be less, showing that with the exception of 
the groups considered speciticalty, the population has a fairly low' 
birth-rate^ but that the age and sex distributions are well balanced 
and that a slight but uniform expansion may be expected. 


PEOPLES 

The Native Haw^ahans in Former TixrES 

The people whom Captain Cook found inhabiting the Hawaiian 
islands in 177S were a branch of the widespread Polynesian group. 

Physical Appeararice 

Tall of stature {about 5 ft. 9 in, in average height) and well builtp 
with a skin colour of a light brown, they had black and straight or 
w'svy hair, and dark eyes. Their noses were large and broad, but not 
excessively so, ihdr lipa were slightly thicker than those of Europeans. 
Their foreheads were high, though sometimes narrow' in proportion 
to the height of the head. Measurements from living Haw'aiians in¬ 
dicate that the average cephalic index for men is S3-4, and for w'omen 
84-26, These figures give the Hawaiians slightly broader heads than 
the Samoans and the .Marquesans, ivho resemble them more closely 
than other Polynesians. A characteristic though not panicubrly 
noticeable feature, as with aJl Polynesian peoples^ was that the angle 
of the jatv between the vertical and the horizontal portions of the bone 
tended to be curved gently, while in most other races the jaw is 
marked by a sharp angle at this point. Except perhaps in colouring 
the Hawaiians resembled south-western Europeans fairly closely. 

These characters may still be seen in the Hawaiian and part- 
Hawaiian population, though with the large amount of miscegenation 
that baa taken place they are not necessarily found in any one in¬ 
dividual. 

Culture 

Sodai S/rwrfure. Socially the ancient Hawaiians could be divided 
into two main classes, the noblca (aW) and the common people, with 
a priesthood forming a body apart. Before the unification of the 
group each island or large district w a^i ruled by a high chief or over- 
lord who, enjoying irujr^'kes and tribute from the other £i/« who owed 
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him allegiance^ often u^aged war agaioat hk neighbours. Land was 
held on a feudal basts. In general, the major divistoiip known as 
ahupua, w^hich the princtpal unit allotti^ to each chief, was a 
narrow stretch of land running inland from the water's edge for many 
miles. Thus e grant of land would contain unirrigated uplands p 
forests, a water supply and marshy grounds for taro patches. It was 
divided by natunrl botmdaries which usually followed the drainage 
pattern as nearly as possible. 

There w^as no tribal organization, but family relationships were 
important. Descent w’as in the male line* but the rank and genealogy 
of w^omen were important from the point of \icvv of general social 
status. There was no written language but traditions w^ere passed on 
verbally p and the nobles could redte their genealogies for as much as 
twenty-three generations. 

Religion. The religion of the Hawaiian$ was complex. They held 
in veneration a pantheon of gods or culture heroes, most important 
of whom w^crc Ku, Kane» Kanaioa and Lono. All these deities 
occurred in slightly modified form in other parts of Polynesia. Com¬ 
bined with the tvorship of these beings wa$ a form of worship of the 
spirits of natural forces or objects $uch as Pcle, the goddess of fire, 
symbolized in Hawaii by volcanoes. Even trees had their particular 
tutcUry spirit who had to be propitiated before a tree cut down 
tn make a canoe. 

Intimately connected with their retiglon was the system of taboo^ 
Thia may be described as a series of supernatural sanctiong which 
regulated conduct. Actions which broke the rules were supposed to 
produce supernatural reactions, evidenced by the sickness of the 
offender, a mishap to him or even death. The system therefore be¬ 
came a means of enforcing law and custom. 

Food. ITiough their social organization %vas of a comparatively high 
order, the culture of the Hawaiians was essentially a stone age one. 
They lived largely by planting taro in marshy ground at the estuaries 
of the rivers, and by fishing. Their other foods were gweet potatoes, 
bananas, breadfruit, coconuts, also dogs and a certain amount of 
poultry. Living as they did largely on the coasts and in the river 
valleys, they had cultivated practically all the land suitable for their 
simple form of agriculture, ajid, faced with an over-population 
problem, had practised abortion and infanticide. By these means 
they were able to limit their population to the resources of the isbnd 
and to live a life of comparative plenty. This no doubt contributed 
largely to the open-handed, generous and friendly character of the 
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people and was to mabc them an easy prey tG land-hungrj- settlers 
in the early days of European and American expansion in the Pacihe. 

Sen-going Tradition. A chief characteristic of the Haw^aiians, 
how^cver^ vi^ their boldness and skill as na’.'igalors. 'l^hc ethnological 
evidence suggests that the islands were peopled from 'fahiti about 
2,300 miles to the south, and from the Marshall and Gilbert islands 
a similar distance to the south-west^ and there are many accounts of 
voyages to and from Tahiti Ln the Hawaiian traditions. While the 
great age of Polynesian migration and exploring had ceased by the 
time of Captain Cook's discovery of the group in 1778^ they wre 
still primarily a sea-faring people. The crew of the Resolution were 
impressed with the number of canoes they saw in Kealakekua bay, 
estimating them at rather more than 3,000, 

The larger veasds used on sca-going voyages were double canoes 
consisting of two dug-out hulls, of which the sides had been raised 
by ^vashstrakes, joined together by varying numbers of transverse 
beams. The length of the craft vELried considerably, but seldom ex¬ 
ceeded about 60 ft. The beam of each hull w^as not much greater than 
18 in. The two hulls w^erc spaced about 2 or 3 ft. apan, and a narrotv 
deck was built upon the beams joining the two hulls. In heavy 
weather they covered the open portions of the hull with matting to 
keep out spray. They carried a single mast stepped well fonvard, and 
between the two hulls. The sail was roughly triangular in shape with 
its apex downward. As an alternative means of propulsion, paddles 
were used. Early drawings show crews of as many as twenty paddlers 
with an equal number of passengers sitting on the deck between the 
two hulls, but for long voyage® the complement would obviously be 
much smaller than this. 

Fishing canoes were single-hull vessels with a thin outrigger float 
to starboard supported on two curt^-td booms. 'The construction of the 
hulls was roughly similar to those of the larger sca-going canoes, but 
they did not carry sail. The sca-going tradition survives to-day. 
Many Hawaii an 3 earn a living as fishermen or sailors. 

M0DER.N Cultural Conditions in theTerritorv 

One of the most marked features in the life of the Hawaiian islands 
is the intimacy of association of groups of people of diverse cultural 
origins, and the rapidity with which the processes of assimilation have 
gone on. In the popular phrase, Hawaii has been "the melting-pot 
of the Pacific". At the same time the changes in the cultural life have 
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rested very largely on economic foundations. To understand present 
conditions, therefore, it is necessary to consider how the land is held, 
and how tlie v^arious sections of the people are occupied. 

Land Teifiire 

The impact of European settlers and a money economy led to 
complications m the old Hawaiian system of land holding, until King 
Kamehanieha III reapportioned all lands in his kingdom in 184S, 
The land was divided into dvece categories: government Land, royal 
demesne^ and land for the chiefs, who held it as their entire property. 
Many of the chiefs alienated their land to scttlcns^ while the mission¬ 
aries, too, who had obtained great influence in the kingdom, acqulired 
large tracts of land for their own* apart from the land obtained for 
churches and mission activities. European and American capital 
foUo^ved the settlemcnit smd plantations for the growth of sugar 
played an important part in the alienation of land and the cstahli$b- 
ment of the economic dominance of the foreigner. After the revolu¬ 
tion the government land and royal demesne became vested in the 
republic^ and ultimately, when the islands were annexed, in the 
Territory of HawTiii. As such it is administered by the Public Lands 
Committee. With exceptions such as national parks or forestry 
reserves, it may be leasedt and small areas may be sold, while certain 
rc^ons have been allotted to the Hawaiian Homes Cornmission. 

The extent to which alienation has proceeded Is clearly seen by 
the following table. 


/Vr capita assessed value in dallars of real estate by 
^7aces\ Territory of Iia^aii 
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'Fhe comparatively large value of land held by Hawalians is ac¬ 
counted for by the fact that large areas owned by chiefs have been 
leased to plantations; but the ordinary people have few opportunities 
of acquiring any. Chinese and Japanese, as farm land becomes avail- 
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able, are usually in a position to invest In itp The FiUpiiios, who are 
the most recent airi vaU, have not been, able to establbh holdings of 
any $be. 

Occupatiotis and ^Radal* Groups 

The occupational distribution of the immigTant peoples is governed 
by two factois. The early arrivals, finding an open and expanding 
martet, occupied the best positions, while the later comers found 
their oppoitunities more and more restricted. The other factor b an 
apparent national aptitude for certain occupations. Thus the Chinese 
very largely predoininate in the retail trade; the Japanese compete 
with them to some extent but predominate in the artisan or mechanic 
class, and as drivers of motor vehicles, and occupy the most important 
position in the fishing industry. 

Few of the immigrants who have come to work on the plantations 
have been content to remain there after their contracts have expired. 
There has been a constant drift into the towms, more especially 
Honolulu, of ambitious labourers and their children, who have been 
educated to a standard of life which is far above that of the parents. 
While numbers of labourers have returned to their native land, and 
a few have renaained on the plantations, where they live to-day as 
pensioners or doing light work, for the majority of the immi¬ 
grants the plantation has been a stepping stone to a more congenial 
and more lucrative occupation. As a labour investigator in 1915 
remarked: "no race worth bringing to the islands would be content 
to remain permanently at the end of a hoe.* The planters have been 
compelled to import a steady stream of immigrants. Each group in 
turn has made its contribution to the population of Honolulu and 
the industries therein. The speed of this movement has no doubt been 
augmented by the desire of the planters always to have a moderate 
surplus of available labour. 

The economic conditions of the 'thirties, however, tvith their 
limitation on the sugar and pineapple markets, and the general 
saturation of the labour market, have combined with the restriction 
of immigrants to check the drift into the towTis^ and unemployment 
on a scale has recently encouraged a return to the land. The 
proportions of people engaged in the major occupations in 1930 are 
seen in Fig. iOOh 

No particular occupation can be regarded as the exclusive preserve 
of any one ethnic group. But with the predominance of agriculture 
is correlated a lack of opportunit>^ for advancement, in industrial or 
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professional pursuits^ and this increases the keenness of the com¬ 
petition. The advantage in this competition lies wth the people of 
American and northcfn European origin. 

Haoh {Ammons and NQTthtrn Europtans). By virtue of their early 
arrival and membership of the politicly dominant group, the haoU 
are well established in the more lucrative positions. Of the owners 
and managers of sugar plantations 32 % are descendants of the early 
American mbsiotiarics or related to them by marriage. According 
to the United States census of tq^o, out of 2,225 men following 
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occupations of one kind or another, 1,072 were of 'Other Caucasian* 
descent. This represents very nearly half the total, although 
the proportion of 'Other Caucasians' in the territory was roughly 
only a seventh of the whole population of the islands* The real 
economic power, however, is in the hands of the ' factors ^ or 
commercUl agents. 

To-day there are five brge ftrms of factors^ who virtually control 
all capital and large-scale business in the territory (they are American 
Factors., C* C. Brewer and Co*, Alexander arid Baldwin, Castle and 
Cooke, and T* H* Davies and Co-)- There are also four minor firms. 
Starting as small traders, the factors, with the declining trade with 
the whalers and surplus capital in their handS;, invested this money 
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in tht pkfiution^ and at the same time acted as middlemen in the 
marketing of the crop and the purchase of machtnei)' for the refining 
plants. Plantation activity requires a heavy outby of capital with die 
prospect of slow returns; this capital the platiudon owners were 
unable to provide. ^Phus it was that they were wiJling to part with a 
measure of cx»ntrol to the factors. 

Other occupations in which Americans and northern Europeans 
are to be found are the transport organizadons, retail shopkeeping, 
and the mechanical arts. But out of a total of about z 1,000 artisans, 
builders, electricians, mechanics and so on> rather less than 10 
classed as * Other Caucasians'. In the railways, tramway oompany 
and intcr-blaJld Btcamship company roughly 9.300 men are employed, 
of which about 14 % are 'Other Caucasians*, mostly in a managing 
capacity. 

HiJteitiiam. The pure Hawaiians, who are declining, and the part- 
Hawaiians^ who are increasing, arc spread through most walks of life. 
On the plantations, about 1,300 men are engaged as labourers, 
roughly 2.000 hold appointments as managers or overseers, and about 
900 men are tenant farmers or otvn the land they w’ork. Roughly 
3,000 Hawaiians live as isolated farmers planting taro, or living on 
subsistence farming in the remoter parts of the territory. Others have 
hccti resettled on the land under the Haw^aiian homesteading scheme 
of 1921 (see p. 355). About 2,100 men are actively engaged as 
mechanics or artisans and dockers; 500 are in government employ¬ 
ment, especially as policemen* for which occupation they seem 
particularly well adapted, 'and about 400 men, mostly of mbeed 
Hawaiian blood, are engaged in clerical occupations. In the pro¬ 
fessions small numbers have become doctors or barristers. In politics, 
to which they are well adapted by their friendly spirit and rhetorical 
traditions, several have been returned to the territorial legislature or 
elected as delegate to the United States House of Representatives, 
Olhtr Groups. The Portuguese have been slow to leave die planta¬ 
tions. Roughly 2 ,OQO arc still engaged in the sugar industry in various 
capacities. Others have undertaken work of various kinds in Mono- 
lulu as artisans, shopkeepers, dockers, policemen, and so on. Only 
about 500 have risen into the professions. 

The Chinese have sought all kinds of employment on leaving the 
pbntations and only about 700 are still employed in the productiun 
of sugar. They make their greatest mark as shopkeepers* Roughly a 
quarter of the retail traders in the territory are Chinese. 

The Japanese are still employed in moderate numbers on the 
plantations, but have found work as mechanics^ dockers, fishermen 
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and tailors. As shopkeepers they are even more in evidence thw the 
Chinese- Proportionately few have found their into the pro¬ 
fessions. 

Out of a total Filipino population of about 52,000* some 36,000 
were employed ifi the sugar industry alone. In fact^ they provide the 
great bulk of unskilled labour on all the plantations. A number are 
dockers and a few are to be found in most occupations. 

Settlamut aitd Housing 

The cemperamre and mild climate reduce the number and 
cost of the necessaries of life, ScMiial activities are mostly open-air 
affairs, and housing is therefore only needed to sleep and sometimes 
eat in. Thus it is that while the hotels^ business and govemmeni 
buildings and the bouses of the well-to-do American population are 
well-built Slone or brick structures, the houses of the poorer people 
of all kinds in the towTis and on the plantations are simple wooden 
structures of the bungalow type, often on one floor, with wide 
verandahs shaded by overhanging roofs. No elaborate arrangementa 
need he made for heating. In fact, the only need to bum fuel is for 
heating water and cooking. There are adequate supplies of ^vater and 
electric light in the large towns and on most plantations, where 
elcctricitv is usually generated by the plantation and supplied free 
to labourers. Many houses do not even have g1a7:ed windows but 
rely on blinds to keep out the rain. This is no great hardship, since 
the temperature indoors and out of doors is about the same. 

The general pattern of settlement has been determined by the 
history' of the territory, the geographical environment and the nature 
of the occupations of the people, Oahu is by far the most densely 
populated island, and the city of Honolulu is the only really targe city 
in the territory^ (p, 39^), Apart from Honolulu and Hilo* and the 
small tpw ns of Wailuku and Lihue, which are administrative centi^* 
the towns and villages of the isbnds are first and foremost plantation 
settlements, or small coastal holiday resorts catering for the tourist 
trade. *l‘he average plantation settlement or village has its mill with 
the houses of the workers and plantation officials grouped round 
about it. A club or assembly room* a few shopsi a church 1 a hospital, 
play^ing fields and perhaps a small power station complete the town. 
Such settlements are usually private property, administered by the 
plantations, and should only be visited with the permission of the 
appropriate plantation authorities, 'fhe practice of treating the public 
on these bnds as trespassers was adopted by the plantation managers 
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to exclude agitators who caioe into the ^ttlements to foment strikes. 
The coastal resorts and smaM ports usually have a small hotel, some 
facilities for amuscincmt and a few shop (cf. Individual IsUndSp 
Chapter X). 

Gmeral Sodai Comiitf^ns 

md Expendiiare. The complicated make-up of the popula¬ 
tion no leas than the great differences of wealth between the pro¬ 
prietary classes and the labourers on the plantations and the tmxed 
ppulation of the larger towns make it very difficult to generalize on 
the standard of living, W’hile the average wage rates are only about 
half those in the United States, the standard of living is probably 
higher^ Housing accommodation is cheaperp or even free in the case 
of the plantations. Clothing requirements are less and a br^ pro¬ 
portion of family income is spent on wireless sets^ motor-cars and 
so on. There was, for example, in iqqo, one motor-car to every sixth 
person in the territory^ 

Diet. The early indentured labourers brought with them thetr 
tjraditionai diets, but the younger generation, educated to American 
standards, have adopted a European diet. Partly owing to tradition 
and partly because of the price of fresh vegetables there is a tendency 
for cereals, of vi^hich rice is the most important, to predominate. Thh 
is to some extent mitigated to-day by the growing of cabbages, 
potatoes and carrots on homesteads and market gardens, and by the 
cultivation of taro. 

Recreation. Facilities for amusement and recreation include 
cinemas In the towns and pbymg helds on the plantations. Every 
plantation settlement has its playing field and social club with various 
indoor games, I'he principal games pbyed are baseball, basket ball, 
football, and tennis. A system of inter-plantation matches is a regular 
feature of plantation life* 

Rel^on 

As a result of the early missionary activity the whole of the 
native Hawaiian population are Christian, Most are Protestants. The 
Portuguese, Porto Ricans and some Hawaiians are Roman Catholics. 
In matters of religion p as in everything else, the Japanese have re¬ 
sisted the impact of western ideas with more success than any other 
racial group, and while a few are professed Christians the majority 
are Shintolsts and Buddhists. In all there were in 1940 137 Japanese 
Buddhist and Shinto priests, 67 Buddhist temples and z^q Shinto 
shrines. 
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Clubs and Si>ctgtt£s 

It has frequently been said with some truth that Business" is 
controlled by the descendants of the missioimies. In the face of 
commercial organization and close family ties of the richer American 
population there has been little combination on trade-union lints 
(see p. 379)1 but there have been numerous racial aasodsdons on 
apparently non-political Lines among the Chinese and even more 
among the Japanese. Among the Chinese these take the form of 
family associations^ or associations of immigrants from a particular 
village or district in China, rhey are mostly social and formed for 
sentimental reasons. 

The Japanese merchants and shopkeepers in Honolulu have formed 
a Japanese Chamber of Commerce, and in eveiy^ town or rillage there 
are small Japanese clubs. In Honolulu are two large bodies—the 
United Japanese Societies of Honolulu, and the Japanese Civic 
Association. The former co-ordinates the actmtiea of many smaller 
bodies and generally determines the policy and activities of the 
J apanese communities. The latter is avowedly non-political and non- 
sectarian and co-operates with public welfare bodies. Another, the 
Japanese Edticational Association, a centralized body controlling the 
Japanese language schoolsi h perhaps the greatest single factor pre¬ 
venting the normal assimilation of the Hawaiian-bom Japanese 
population. 

Education as a Factor in Assittiilation 

Though drawn from many sources and differing in character in 
many ways, the various elements forming the population have been 
drawm together by employment in common tasks and by numerous 
social contacts. 

Perhaps the greatest single factor in welding them together is a 
common education (p. 35^). Some indication of the degree to which 
this assimilation has progressed among the ^'arious elements is showm 
by the accompanying table shoAving the percentages of each racial 
group unable to speak Enghsh; 


Percentage 0/ /facta/ Groups unable to speak English in 1930 


RiKiaJ group % 

' Other Caiicoa-ijuii " 

CaUdttjidn- HtWniiMrifl 

AAiAtif-HftWDunrti 

Fortu^eac 5-1 

Spanish 11 -a 

un U.Sr Burrau oF Census, 1^30. 


Pacial BTOup % 
Portio-R jeans 
Koresfu i+'S 

Japanet* 

Chinese 34S^4 

PilJpiiiDi 39'e 

Othert 4-8 
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Thb shows that only among the Filipinos can less than half of the 
population speak English, Although assunilation among the other 
Oriental peopleSp who have been established much longer in the 
lemtoryt has gone further^ progress has not been by any means 
complete. 

Race Relations 

Relations between the different races mt, in general friendly and 
ccKOperative, The common system of education has gone a long way 
to produce this effect. There Js no colour bar and little other specific 
discrimination. The fact that representatives of some of the immi¬ 
grant groups have found their way into the professional occupations 
at the top of the social scale has gone some way to^\^rds eliminating 
feeling among the later immigrants that certain professional and 
other occupations are barred to them. But some j ustiftcation for this 
feeling can be found in the occupational distribution of the various 
groups and in the concentration of economic power in tlie hands of 
the firms of factors- Important factors militating against complete 
assimilation of the many groups in the territory are the increased 
economic competition in the higher tvalks of lifOp and the exclusive¬ 
ness of certain groups^ notably the Japanese. Some light may be 
thrown on the attitude of the Japanese towards their neighbours by 
consideration of the instiiubon of dual citiscenship. While aU Japanese 
born in the Territory of Hawaii arc claimed as American citizens, they 
may also be registered at the Japanese consulate as Japanese subjects. 
In 1926, 3,645 children were so registered out of a total number of 
Japanese births for the year of 5,024. But in 1939 only 797 were so 
registered. The number of parents wishing their children to retain 
Japanese citisscnship, and therefore with pro-Japanese sympathies, is 
presumably declining, but the large numbers of Japanese owing 
allegiance both to the United States and to Japan has appwcntly 
caused some anxiety in Hawaii. 

Misc£gettaiwn 

Mixing of the races is certainly increasing. The factor most con¬ 
ducive to such mUcegenation is the tolerant and friendly attitude of 
the Haw^iians. There are to-day nearly twice as many Caucasian- 
Hawaiians and Asiatic-Hawaiians in the territor}' as pure Hawaiians, 
They mate easily with white, and to a lesser extent with the Asiatic 
peoples, and may well be the cem-crit by which a virtually new race 
will be bound together. 
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Details of all marriages in the territory are shown for the years 
1912-13 and 1931-2 (Figs* NaturaUy most naarriages were 

among people of the same ethnic group. ' Out marriagea’ or marriages 
with peoples of different groups lend to be most common among the 
Hawaiians and part-Hawaiians, feirly common among the Portuguese 
and other Caucasians, and rare among the Asiatics. The percentage 
of endogamous and exogamous marriages for the men of the principal 
eiJinic groups are shown below: 


Percentagtof MmridgES, 193 ^ 
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57 
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35 
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Twenty years earlier the Chinese were 'martying out* far more 
freejuendy^ But the gradual levelling of the sex ratio has produced 
jnore endogamous marriages and suggests that shortage of women 
rather than any particular lack of racial solidarity ivas the primary 
factor. The Japanese^ with th^ advantage of a better sex ratio than the 
Chinese, have always shown a greater solidarity than any other group 
in the islands. 


Politics 

FTwekist* Since all men and w'omen bom in the Territory are 
citizens and, provided they are over 21, are entitled to vote* the 
electorate is a very mixed body* Naturally those groups jtio&x fully 
represented arc those of from 23 to 30 yeara^ standing in the islands, 
and whose children therefore have reached the voting age. The only 
group which is not fully represented is the Filipino. Filipino® amved 
in numbers only since about igiOi and coming I aigely without 
women have not married so frequently* They form ^e bulk of the 
low'e$t stratum of society, the labour on the plantations. 1 here is, 
therefore, a greater fear that they* being largely w ithout an adequate 
voice in the government, w-iil be more prone to create indusuM 
disturbances than those peoples who can at least make their feelings 
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34^ CENEEL^L REVIEW OF THE HAWAIIAN CROUT 

heard ihroiigh potidcal channels. Wliile in the past there has been a 
certain amount of discrimination against the n-Asiatic voter by charging 
him a fee for a birth certificate to prove his dbienship* the poliej^ 
initiated in 192:1, of accepting a smtemenc of the Board of Health as 
evidence of birth in the Territory is generally accepted. With the 
growing political strength of the Oriental vote, the county clerks^ who 
act as the returning officers, may be more lenient. 

Potitkal Candidate and Raci&l Voting. Candidates for the legis¬ 
lature or the local govemments are of most ethnic groups. The 
Hawaiians and "Other Caucasians" predominate, but in general there 
has not been a very strong * racial ' vote. As far as Hawaiians and 
"Other Caucasians^ are concerned, the division of votes has tended 
to be on the lines of the two parties into which the territory is organ¬ 
ized—Republican, right wing' and Democratic, left wing. Chinese 
have been elected to the legislature on occasions, and they have 
attracted many more votes than the total Chinese electorate. The 
Portuguese are indiscriminate in distributing their votes, but there 
are signs that the Japanese do tend to vote on a more strictly "racial" 
basis. This tendency is in keeping with the exclusiveness which they 
show in their matrimonia] alliances. In 1932+ Japanese Republican 
candidates obtained scats in the legislature in three areas which were 
predominantly RepubUoan on the strength of the party label which 
proved stronger than "racial" ties or antipathies. 

Piirty Organhathn. The two parties in the territory represent 
different economic interests. "Fhe Republicans or conserv^ativea re¬ 
present large-scale business which is predominantly hmte, being 
composed of the plantation interests^ factors, transport and public 
utility companies. The bourgeois vote of the ranches and small 
traders is also consistently Republican. The Democratic party, on 
the other hand, draws its strength from the artisan classes of the 
towns, especially Honolulu, and the Hav^^aiian villages. Hawaiians 
settled on homestead land have shown considerable variability in 
their voting. 

Most writers on Haw'aiian affairs, apparently with a Republican 
bias, characterize the Democrats as discontented people who have 
not received any of the more lucrative political appointments. Since 
the Republicans have w on almost every election m the territory and 
given the spoils of office to their supporters, there may be some truth 
in this. The only probabilitj' of a dimion of patties on "racial" lines 
is that the occupadonal distribution may tend to make the Democrats 
not only the poor man's party, but also the Asiatic man's party, while 
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the Republicans remain a Hch man’s paily and become a white man’s 
party, I'he Democrats have tended to woo the Chinese vote in the 
past. 

Both parties have an elaborate organizadon based on clubs in each 
constituency; these send delegates to a convention each year, where 
matters of party politics art decided and prospectiw candidates 
considered. The actual conduct of the campaign is largely in the 
hands of the party, which levies a contribution from every' candidate 
towards the expenses of the election, and pays such expenses out of 
party funds. No limit ia set to the sum which may be spent during 
an election, but such expenditure b theoretically restricted to per¬ 
sonal expenses, printing and advertisement, stationery and postage, 
hire of committee n»ms and die salaries of a clerk, messengers 
and watcheis at the polling booths; thb restriction has never been 
enforced. 

Outstanding Problans. The most frequent and recurring questions 
in the legislature are claims for statehood and for a redistribution of 
the electoral districts. The former is raised in the hope of gening 
better considcradoii in economic matters from the Federal authorities. 
It is a variation of the original demand for annexation made by the 
commercial interests at the end of the nineteenth century when they 
feared differential .treatment in tariff mattere and wanted a protected 
position in the American market. The outcry is usually fanned by 
some statement made in the mainland, probably in all good faith, that 
the Hawaiian islands are mostly alien in character. In reply the 
Haw'aiians point out that roughly So % of the population, whatever 
their racial origins may have been, were bom in the islands and are 
therefore citizens. A committee was appointed by Congress to in¬ 
vestigate the statehood question in 1938 and recommended deferment 
of the matter in view of the uncertain international situation. Agita¬ 
tion continued, and in 194® ® plebiscite held in the territory was 
overwhelmingly in favour of statehood being granted. But no action 
has been taken. The claim for redistribution of electoral districts is 
based on the fact that since the original distribution the island of 
Oahu, and more particularly the city of Honolulu, have increased 
their population out of all proportion to the remainder of tlie tciri- 
tory, without adequate political adjustments being made. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND SOCIAL SERVICES 
Governm&t 

G^TieraL Coiistitijdonally th^ Territory of Hawaii in an 

artomaloua pcKSition. It was created an integral part of the United 
Stat^ by the Organic Act of 1900^ but is not one of the States of the 
Union* The framers of the Organic Act regarded Hawaii as a potential 
State^ but fearing the large Oriental population were unwilling to give 
the islands full equal!t}' with the rest of the United States* 

Save for the fact that a territory has no say in the election of the 
President, and the Governor b nomioated, not elected, the difference 
beri^wn a state and a territory h more apparent than reaL But 
the legal difference is none the less Important:, In the relations 
betw^een a state and the fedcnil government, all powers not specially 
granted to the federal government by the constitution are inherent 
in the state. In the territories, however, legal sovereignty in the 
last resort lies entirely with the federal government in all matters. 

The executive consists of a Governor and a Secretary' of the Terri- 
torj' (appointed for a four-year period by the President of the United 
States)^ and certain officers and boards appointed by the Governor 
for \^ous but comparatively long periods. 

The legislature, elected by and answerable to the enfranchised 
population of Hawaii, h made up of two houses. The upper house or 
Senate consists of fifteen members who sit for four years. Continuity 
in their composition is made by the provision that sev'en and eight 
members rEspectivcIy retire at the end of alternate periods of two 
years. The House of Representatives consists of thirty members who 
sit for 3 period of two years. 

Lotal Govemmtnt. Owing to the distances involved, the territory 
is divided into four counties, KalawaOp Maui, Kauai, and Haw-aii, to 
which must be added the *city and county* of Honolulu, Kabwao 
U the smallest county, consisting only of that portion of Molokai set 
aside as a leper colony. Kauai includes the neighbouring island of 
Niibau, Maui includes the islands of Maui, Lanai, Kahoolawe and 
Molokai (except the leper colony). Hawaii stands alone. The city 
and county of Honolulu includes not only the island of Oahu but all 
the Hawaiian leeward islands. The counties ane governed by boards 
of supervisors of from five to seven members elected for two years, 
and certain local government ofRcbb are appointed under them. 

The city government of Honolulu is composed in a similar 
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manner^ but various municipal departments are arganized under it 
on a larger acale than in the counties. 

Franchise, The qualifications of a voter in election to the legisUture, 
to the U.S. Congress or to the count)' councils are that he shall be 
over twenty-one, a cittzen of the United States, he able to spedt 
English, and have resided in the island at least a year prior to the 
time when he exercises his vote. The Hawaiian and American popu¬ 
lation obtained American citizenship automatically^ when the United 
States annexed the territory, but the Asiatics did not unless they were 
bom in the island. If bom in the island they automatically po^ess 
American citi^nship, and are entitled to votCi Sut the legal expenses 
involved in acquiring a binh certificate amounted to $35, a large sum 
for a Chinese or Japanese labourer. In the past many have been 
unable to vote on purely economic grounds. Elections are held m 
every even year for members of the legislaturcp the delegate to the 
United States Congress and for the Honolulu dty oouncil* and in odd 
years for the county councils. 

Relationship of Executive and Le^slature and Federal Government 

The relationship between the executive and the legislature is of 
necessity a compromise. The Governor and the Secretary are re- 
sponsible to the President, but the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sematives are responsible to the electorate. Most appointments to 
administrative offices made by the Governor must have the assent 
of the territorial .Senate. The Governor has a veto over legislation, 
and if the legislature is unwilling to authorize the necessarv^ money 
bills introduced by the Governor he has the power to authorize the 
treasurer to draw on terrilorial funds on the basis of the previous 
budget. Though it has frequently happened that the Senate baa not 
always seen eye to eye >vith the Governor, moderation has been shown 
by both parties, and the system seems to have worked adequately 
and smoothly. In addition to this contact between the territory and 
the federal organization through the Governor there is another link 
through a delegate to Congress at Washington. He is elected for a four- 
year period and may attend sessions of the House of Representati ves 
as an observer, and may speak, but may not vote. 

The interwoven system of administration in which the federal, 
territorial and count)- authorities participate is complex, and it is 
difficult to differeniiale the precise point at which authority passes 
from one body to another. 

In gencraU the federal government is responsible for defence. 
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public health to an appreciable extent^ iTnirugration, meteorological 
sen ices ajid the geological sur\'ey. The Agricultural ExpcrlmcTita] 
Station is a part of the U.S, Department of ^Agriculture. Before the 
repeal of the V’^olstcad .Act the enforcement of prohibition was also 
a federal concern. The executive branches of the territorial govern¬ 
ment include the following departments: the Secretary's Dcpart- 
mem, TreasurVp Public Works Department, Auditor's Departraentp 
Attorney-General's Department, Public Lands Department, Public 
Instruction Department (education) and Survey Department. In 
addition^ there are numerous boards, commLssiofis and committees 
such as the Board of Agricultiire, Assistance Board, Harbour Com¬ 
missioners^ Board of Healthy and \™ous librairy commissions. 

Ad hoc committees or boards have been set up to deal with par- 
ticubr aspects of admimstration as the need has occurred* Some of 
these are appointed by the Governor; some arc elected; some are 
unpaid; others have a hxed salary laid down by law* There are alto¬ 
gether eighty^five such bodies in the territorial government. Their 
authority varies and their rtsponsibillty is to both Governor and 
legislature. In some cases they appear to overlap the functions of the 
federal authoritietn in others they appear to do similar work to the 
county admiobtrations. It b impossible in a short space to give a 
complete account of all these boards and the precise limits of their 
functions. 

Public Sendee 

The traditioiial American ‘spoils^ system evidently did not at¬ 
tain its customary det^elopmcnt, largely for two re3k>ns. Almost 
every election held under the territorial system has returned Re¬ 
publicans in a majority. People already employed in government 
service were not disturbed by a new^ party. Equally the process 
whereby the Governor obtains approval for his appointments from 
the legislature has tended to maintain a continuous policv. But the 
number of people of each race in government employment does seem 
to be susceptible to the relative voting strength of the various races 
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Territorial revenue is collected from the following main sources: 
genenil property la.Xj poll income taXi, Ikerices for motor vehiclesTi 
fisheries licence?^ inenls and sales of public land, and the profits from 
certain departments and public utilities. Subsidies are also granted 
to the territory for road improvements and other public works. 
County revenue is also derived from the propejiy tax. ’^Fhe taxes for 
county expenses arts however^ collected by the territorial authorities 
and relocated to the counties. Thus taxes which in Great Britain 
would be classed as rates are treated as a territorial government ta.Xi 
and since the requirements of each county differ the tax to be levied 
varies from county to county. In 1928, for example, this tax was 
collected on a basis of 3^5 % of the assessed value of property for the 
city^ and county of Honolulu^ and 3-71 4 t and 3-5 % for the counties 
of Maui+ Hawaii and Kauai respectively. 

Income tax is graded according to income with certain family 
allow'ances. Death duties arc graded according to the nearness of the 
relationship of the inheritor and the amount bequeathed. 

The totkl revenue of the territoiy usually amounts to about 
13,000,000 dollans. Of this sum some 6,000,000 dollars are provided 
by income tax. Poll tax and licences of various kinds each yield rather 
more than t^ooo.ooo dollars and the federal government subsidkies 
the territoty' to the extent of roughly 2,000,000 dollars annually. 

The largest single item of expenditure is for education, which 
accounts for between 5 and 7 million dollars. Other large items of 
expenditure are for health, transport services^ charities and prisons. 

Education 

Traditionally in Hawaii, and arising out of the activities of the ^rly 
missions, there has always been a high standard of education. Schools 
were established early in the nineteenth cenUl^y^ In the pioneering 
gold-rush days of the Torties, the settlers in California sent their 
children to school in Hawaii, which was more accessible than the 
schools in Neiv England. It was a choice between the comparatively 
simple voyage to Honolulu, or the long voyage round the Hum, or 
the by no meatis safe route across the continent. 

Education Fan7it^s 

Education is compulsory for all children between the ages of six 
and fourteen. There are altogetJier iSS public schools with a teaching 
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Staff of about 3^300 and about 90,000 chiJdren attend them. The 
majority of these children are JapanesCp Chinese^ Filipino, Hawaiian, 
or parc-Hawaiian. The Amcriesm population^ who usually belong to 
the richer strata of society, lend to send their children to private 
schoob of which there are eighty. These are frequently of a de- 
nominational character. Hawaiians, too^ have their own school 
founded by the Hawaiian Princess Bernice PauaH (Mrs Bishop). Of 
the American private schools the oldest is the Funahau School 
founded by the missionarj' Hiram Bingham. St Louis College is a 
Roman Catholic foundation. ^^a^iouJ> private kindergartens have been 
established in the islands. 

The teaching staff of the schools is to-day recruited almost entirely 
from graduates of the University of Hawaii who undertake an extra 
year's training course after they have obtained their degrees. Haole 
formed 45 % of the teaching staffs Haw^ians and part-Hawaiian^ 
26 %, Portuguese 9 %, Chinese i i %, and Japanese 7 %* 

An institution for higher learning was founded in 1907, under the 
name of the College of Agriculuiral and Mechanical Aits, and in 1920 
it became know^n as the University of Haw^aii. Degrees may be taken 
in numerous subjects. Tropical agriculture is perhaps the most im¬ 
portant and the most appropriate to the economic organization of 
the island. Other subjects indude Chinese^ Japanese and Hawaiian 
literature. Particularly characteristic, however, and eloquent of the 
traditional American policy of assimilation by education is a cour^ in 
\^merican institutions" which all undergraduates must take. 

Among other important bodies the Hawaiian Academy of Arts 
combines the functions of art gallery and an art school, the 
Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum, in addition to its function as an 
ethnological museum, is a most efficient research institution in the 
natural and social science* 

Educational Policy and Foreign Langiioge Schools 

The particular aims of the education authorities arc to educate and 
ossimilRte the large numlwrs of foreign children of the indentured 
labourers, mostly from China, Japan and the Philippines. Attention 
b concentrated mostly on the teaching of Englbh. Numerous 
* foreign language’ schoob, principally under Japanese aegis, have 
incurred disapproval because they^ hinder the American bat ion of tlie 
immigrant population. ITiere seems to have been some justiheadon 
from the American point of view, since the test-books employed Ui 
the Japanese schools were for many years the normal Japanese 
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Govemmcrit text-books* and the schooJ poiicy was to preserve and 
atrengthen the ties with Japan* 

Responsibility for the urganiaation of education^ the arrangement 
of the ctnriculum* and the engagement and payment of teachers is 
vested in a territorial board of six commissioners and a superin¬ 
tendents all appointed by the Governor, There is thus a unifonn and 
standard educational policy throughout the territory ^ but the provision 
and maintenance of school buildings is the responsibility of each county 
authority. The federal government maintains a general interest; in 
19^0^ for instance, a Commission of the Bureau of Education of the 
Department of the Interior made a survey of Hawaiian education. 

Recent TreJidj 

In recent years criticism has been levelled against the educational 
system on the grounds that too much money Ls spent on the pro¬ 
gramme* and that the type of education tends m produce too many 
* white collar^ workers when w^hat is needed mo$t b a supply of willing 
bbourera on the plantations. The criticbm b a reflex of the economic 
trends of to-day* the limitation of opportunities in the tow™ and the 
reduction in the numbers of imported labour. Hawaii b on the homs 
of a dilemma. She has imported the cheap labour needed to work her 
plantations and has determined very laudably that the children of 
these labourers shall have the opportunity of acquiring as much 
American culture as possible. But while m times of economic ex¬ 
pansion the policy is successful, when restriction of opportunities 
prevaibp difliculties arise. 

Steps have been taken lately to encourage a return to the land and 
to make the education more vocational m character. Classes are now' 
being given in agriculturep trades and industries, commerce, home 
craftSp etc* There are also certain day* part-time and evening classes 
for adults in various subjects. In thb category is the University 
Agricultural Extension Schemet under which people with technical 
agricultural qualifications visit the farms and homesteads and demon¬ 
strate improved methods. By this means Ltiey are tending to improve 
the supply of vegetables for the home market. Up till recently* in spite 
of the largo part of the population engaged in agriculture* Hawaii 
imported large quantities of tinned or frozen vegetables. 

Another function now attached to the school authorities b that of 
finding employment for their pupils when they leave school. In the 
past the tendency was to regard education as an end in itself, but the 
logic of economic pressure has enforced a more practical trend, 
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Health 

The vtiy mixed popuktioti, springing from many sources, brought 
some new diseases to the isLands. I^rly ^■o}Tagcfs and traders brought 
tuberculosis and venereal disease to which the original Polynesian 
inhabitants, long isolated from infection, succumbed mhirge numbers. 
Chinese labourers introduced leprosy, popularly known among the 
Haw^aiians as 'the Chinese disease^ Epidemics of smallpox oc¬ 
curred In 1S53P iSya and tSSi, cholera in 1S95 and bubonic plague 
in 1901. 

Since Honolulu b the first port of call for vesseb plying between 
Oriental ports and the American mainland, there is constderable risk 
of ship-borne infection, 'rhis risk was augmented in the years im¬ 
mediately preceding 1939 by the occurrence of cholera, smallpox 
and typhus in the Orient. 

To-da}% however, with most rigid sanitary teguladonSp the disease 
rate b low. In 1939 the five principal causes of death were as follow^s: 



Total no. 

Rate pcT 


of deaihft 

LOO^OOO 

of the hjcon 

S 43 

131 4 

Pn^umoiuH 


745 

Cancer 

274 

663 

Tuberedoaifl 

271 

65 S 

Nephritb 

171 

6 ^B 


Based on Reports of {fm Go^^ar of Hmcaii to the of tJit inlmer, 

p. 25 (Wuhingioti, 

'rhere were over 2,000 cases of syphilis and gonorrhoea in 1938, 
Tuberculosis, however^ seems to be on the decline. Cases under 
observation in 1939 were 2,812 as opposed to 3,077 in the previous 
year and 3,120 in 1937* Most of the deatlis occurred among young 
HawaiUms and Japanese. 

Including establbhments run by the plantations there are about 
forty-^five hospitals m the territory. The federal public health 
service mamtauis a quarantine station and a hospital in Honolulu, 
and a branch station at Hilo. Frequent examinations of the crcA^'s of 
ships are made. There are three private and seven territorial tuber¬ 
culosis hospitals* The medied professions—physicians, surgeons, 
chemists, chiropracters, nurses, etc.—have their own governing bodies 
which arc supervised by the territorial Board of Health, 

Leper Cohny. The most striking medical activity m the Territory 
Is the organizauon to deal with lepers. The Board of Hospitals and 
Settlement administers the arrangements for lepers, including the 
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Kalaupapa scctlcmcnt on the north const of Molokai with about 400 
paticntSp the KnhM hospital, which is also a receiving station for leper 
patientA in Honolulu, and the Kapiolsni Girls^ Home (for the non- 
leprous children of leprous parents). 

Formerly the leper colony of Kalaupapa was lar^gely maintained 
by Roman Cailiolic priests, of whom Father Damien is perhaps the 
most famous, 'ro-day, however, adequate doctors and nursing slaJf 
live in the settlement. 

Public Assistance and Homestead Policy 

Recently uncmplojTtient has become a factor of importance 
in the territoiy and a system of relief has been introduced. This b 
characterbed by the fact that labourers and other employees make 
no contribution to the fund, but a lev^' is made on employers in pro¬ 
portion to the number of men they employ^ The scheme is, therefore, 
non-conuibutory in the sense in which the term is understood in 
Britain. The system is in its infanej'^ and up to 1935 the number of 
unemployed was comparatively small. Up to June J939 only ^5+700 
claims for unemployment benefit Itad been paid under this scheme, 
but the federal Social Security Board spent $465,000 in relief to 
6,000 people in 1940. Assistance is granted by the public welfare 
board to needy children, and numerous welfare services, mostly of 
a medical character, are provi^ded in the public schools, 

HomestenJing. In another category is the policy of" homesteading % 
that b to say, establishing people on public lands as small farmers. 
The early homesteading legblation limited the land to 20 acres per 
applicant, allowing ten years for payment. The scheme w-bs not par¬ 
ticularly successful, because experience showed that the majority of 
the homesteaders grew sugar or pineapples under contract for the 
large plantationsi and thus became indirectly a part of the labour 
force working for the targe landowning companies. A later * home¬ 
steading" scheme, the Hawaiian Homesteads Act of 1921 ^ was a 
specific attempt to restore Haw^aiians and part-Hawaibns to the land. 
Approved applicants can lease land for a period of 99 years and 
borrow money up to $1,500. Unfitted by temperament for com¬ 
mercial enterprises and unwilling to work on the plantations, the 
poorer Hawaiians had in many cases drifted into the towns where 
they tended to become a depressed class. This Act, which was in¬ 
tended to remedy the stale of affairs, wus simply a measure of socbl 
justice. In many cases the Hawaiians had sold their lands in the early 
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days very cheaply to traders and settlers against whom they with their 
lack of economic knowledge were unable to compete* The scheme 
has had some success, and in 1939 there were about a,500 persons on 
homesiead land. 

Law, Justice, Police 

The legal system of the territorj' is based on American common law 
with certain modifications to suit local conditions, notably Ui regard 
to land tenure. Every ten years statutes are revised. 

The judicial^' is divided into a Supreme Court composed of a chief 
justice and two judges^ Circuit Courts at Oahu, Maui, Hawaii and 
Kauai; District Courts and certain specblbed courts such as Tax 
Appeal Courts, Land Courts, and Juvenile Courts. Six Judges for 
the Supreme Court and the Circuit Courts arc appointed for a 
four-yearly period by the President of the United States, while the 
judges of the District Courts are appointed for two-yearly periods 
by the Chief Justice of the territory* 

In addition to the territorial courts described above there is a 
Federal Court sitting in Honolulu with judges appointed for six years. 

The District Courts correspond tn their jurisdiction to Petty 
Sessions in this country. The Circuit Courts try both criminal and 
civil cases and the Supreme Court is a court of appeal. The Federal 
Court concems itself primarily with cases concerning federal law. 
In all courts except the territorial District Courts the normal jury 
system is employed. ITie law officer of the territorial government is 
the Aitomey-Generah to whom the county attorneys are responsible. 
Attorneys (barristers) are divided into two categories: those qualified 
to plead in all the territorial courts, and those only allowed to plead 
in county courts. The latter are usually Hawaiians and their legal 
training and qualifications arc lower than those of the former. 

I’he Sheriff is responsible for prison admirtistration and is nomin¬ 
ally anewcrable to the Attorney-General. Boards of prison inspectors^ 
parole boards and compensation boards all add to the complex 
system of administrative functions* There is a small body of federal 
police, and local police forces are maintained by the counties. The 
force In Honolulu is about 200 strong, w hde the total force for the 
territory^ in 1930 numbered 371. Of these 242 were Hawaiians or 
part-Hawaiians, and the remainder mainly Europeans or Americans, 

(For biblio^raphionl note Chapter IK) 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE HAWAIIAN 
GROUP {Cont.) 

Economiest Cmrnnunicstioiisf Ports: Bibliogrsphieol Nate 

ECONOMICS 

The Territory of Hawaii is fisgetitklly an agricultural area developed 
by large-scale capitalist enterprise on a plantation basis. But of the 
total area only about S*s % is suitable for cultivation. And in 1938 
only 37 % of the food consumed in the territory produced 
locally. 

'I'he two principal crops, sugar and pineapples, dominate the whole 
economic life of the islands . Sugar, employing roughly 30 % of the 
population, is the older of the two industries and is the more im¬ 
portant. Coffee and rice, both flourishing industries in former times, 
are now declining and relatively unimportant, Nearly 2,000 acres arc 
still used for the cultivation of taro. Com growing and market gar¬ 
dening arc minor activities which are assuming greater importance 
to-day. Fisheries, largely in the hands of the Japanese, are a minor 
but not unimportant industry employing about i ,700 licensed fisher¬ 
men, Large areas in the more barren parts of die territory are 
devoted to stock raismg, and the higher slopes have of necessity been 
set aside as forest reserves to maintain the water supply. 

Distr^mtiott between Cultivated Land, Pasture 
and Forest Reserve (1930) 

Culliv«C«d land 3; 1. 7^9 Jcna 

Paiiure » 

Poma merve 1,021,314 

Source: J. W, Coulter, l^emd Utih'satiem in tht Hainaiiatt htatdt, pp. fo-z (Honolulu, 
1933), The uble doe* not indude lend Kcupied hy tnwn*, ttMde, etc. 


Agriculture 

The principal uses of land for agriculture {Figs. 104.-109) are as 
follows: 
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Principai crops 

Acr» 
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* 3 Si® 9 ^ 
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5p5S| 
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1,651 

Coridti 

xiS 

Fruiu (except plncxppEes) 
Com 


Vegetable* 

4 , 47 ® 

Macadama nua 

J7i 


Approximate toUl 333.000 


Sdunce: A* W, Liiidp Am Iitnnd CorsBtmmiy, pp> 317^19 (Chii^go, 193&); fhe 
a« for 1Q35 or 1936^ cioept th^t for puMupplea,, wliiH:h ii for 1929. 


The use of this Land is govem^d by aldtudc and by rainfall 
(Figs. 95 t 96 ). Large areas, which are msiihioently watered by the 
natural rainfall^ especUUy in Oahut Kauai and Maui^ have been 



BoAcd on Joel B. Coh, 'Water and HaiiTaiw igriailiure^ Paradwi of fAw Pact^s 
vol. LtV. no* 4t p. 11 (Honolulu, 1941). ' 


irrigated artificially (Fig. 103) by the sinliing of weUs or by the con¬ 
struction of long and elaborate pipe-lines. Roughly half the land 
under sugar cultivation and a large part of the taro and the rice fields 

are irrigated. 
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Artijicial irrigation in Hat^aii 
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(KaDolnlLlt Apnl 194^). 


Rice ajcid taro are grown m the mouths of river valleys; sugar 
mostly on ground between 500 and 2^000 ft, above sea level; pine¬ 
apples in land of similar or slightly greater altitude, but in regions 
where the ralofaU is too small, and the problems of irrigation are too 
difficult for the successful development of sugar. Pasture is usually 
found on the higher ground In the drier and more barren parts of 
the islands. The higher slopes of the mountains are mostly forest 
reserves. 

There are no heavy industries in the territory, but the manu¬ 
facture of specialized agricultural machinery'' for use on the sugar 
plantations has been developed in Honolulu, and a small export trade 
in this machinery is carried on, principally to the Philippines. The 
railway companies, relatively insignificant concerns, have their o%vn 
repair shops. There are numerous sugar mills'scattered about on the 
plantations, and canneries in Honolulu. Most of the canneries are 
devoted to pineapples^ but one is supported by the fisheries and 
exports canned tuna. 

Siigar 

The original Polynesian inhabitants of the group were cultivating 
sugar on a small scale at the rime of Captain Cook's discovery^ but 
no attempt was made by them to extract the juice by mechanical 
means* A Chinese made a crude wooden mill and extracted a small 
quantity in 1802, The enterprising Spanish agriculturalist, Franebco 
Marin, included the growing of sugar among his other early experi¬ 
ments^ but commercial growing on a plantation basis did not start 
till 1835. 
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The first real impetus to the development of this Industry came 
about as a result of the dedine of the sandal-wood trade. The 
opening up of California in the gold rush of 1848 provided a eon- 
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Uttiizalion in iftf Haieanfin hlondi, p+ Z 9 (Honalulu^ 1933). 
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venient market, but for many years the sugar industry was handi¬ 
capped by the American duty on imported sugar. The reciprocity 
xtmy of 1876, however, providing free access for Hawaiian sugar to 
the American market, was the turning point in the fortunes of the 
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industry. The need for sm absolutely safe market in the United States 
was no doubt an important factor in the events which led to the 
revolution, and shortly after to the negotiations which ended in 
annexation in 1898. Even to-day Hawaiian sugar depends on a pro¬ 
tected market. Without the c-visting preference it would be displaced 
by sugar from Cuban plantations. 

ProJiution. Production of sugar (Fig. 1 to) had increased from about 
10,000 tons in the 'seventies to 100,000 tons in the 'nineties, and to 
300,000 tons at the beginning of the century. Annual output to-day is 
little short of i,ooo,ooo tons, round about which hgure it has been 



Fig. no. Suflar pwlucfioti in xh^ Territory of Hawniii i$TS-39 


QuMntitic* arfl cspmied in Ameriraii tona of 1,000 lb. Btsed OH ‘I^*bor in the 
Territor)^ of Hnwiiiip IQ39', U S, Dfpariment of Bulhtin no. (>87, p. li 

(^iVishingtan, 1940). 


restricted fay the Jonc$-Cosdgan Act of 1934 m order to maintain the 
price level. This is about 47 % of the world's production, of cane 
sugar. The total area planted with sugar rosie from 641149 acres in 
1890 to 95,400 acres between 1900 and 19061 and to 252,100 acres in 
*933i after which the acreage under sugar has declined slightly. The 
average yield per sere has rben from 4-3 to 7-2 tons^ This higher yield 
is largely accounted for by the Intenaive study of soils^ insect pests^ 
etc., undertaken by the Hawaiian sugar-groAsing experimental 
station, and especially by improvements in irrigatioit. While the 
yield per acre on unirrigated land is about 5-5 tons, that an irrigated 
land averages S'6 tons. The amount of labour employed has been 
steadily reduced by mechanization. 
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Production of Sugar in Rthtion to Numbers Emptoy^d 


, Year 

Tecu produced 

Ne. of etnpSo^'oa 

Tom por ht*cl 1 

iS 3 i 

S7,o8» 

io.a +3 

s 6 

tSL>A 

131,308 


1 + 


3SSt^Ji 

+3,143 



S9S.«s8 

47 . 3 +S 



70Ji433 

43^3 

i 6'3 

193a 

i.oas,3S4 

514^7 

199 


Source: Andrew W. l.ind. An iitand Cmwmimtyt, p. 107 (Chicmto, 


These figures are not strictly accurate, for smcc (g^ mirtor^ have 
been excluded from them. 

Organization. Although sugar is cultivated primarily on a planta¬ 
tion basis with settlements of immigrant labourers, in some cases 
small farmers under contract to the sugar plantations, and * home¬ 
steaders \ cultivate sugar on their land and sell it to the plantations. 
In 1939 roughly 13 % of the land under sugar tsm cultivated by 
small farmers^ who numbered about 3,500. 

The general economic organisiaiiori is analogous to that on the 
sugar plantations in the Japanese mandated Marianaa islands. The 
major difference lies in the fact that Jn Hawaii indentured labourers 
imported into the territory have been of many groups: Chinese^ 
Japanese, PortuguesCt Porto Ricans^ Koreans, and Fdipinos, The 
Japanese have been able to import labourers of their ow n stock and 
thus colonize their islands with a homogeneous population^ This the 
Americans, as a result of the higher standard of living of the average 
citizen of the United States, hav^ been unable to do. 

The choice of regions suitable for the cultivation of sugar (Figs, 
104-109) is governed by the need for a temperaturtr of about 70” t\ 
and an abundant ^vater supply. The growth of sugar is mhJbited in 
cooler regions, therefore the majority of the plantations are below 
about 2,000 ft, 'rhey arc distributed along the welUwatered tvind- 
ward slopes of the island of Hawaii; the wave-cut eastern plain of 
Kauai ■ in isolated patches on the east coast of Maui; and in the north 
and cast coast of Oahu, There are further large areas of sugar culti¬ 
vation on the lotv irrigated land behind Pearl harbour, and in the 
west of Kauai. 

Technique. The processes of sugar production are very briefly as 
follows. Irrigation trenches or ditches are laid out. Seed canes, that 
is to say short cuttings of cane about 8 in, Jong, are planted and 
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covered vAxh an inch or two of earth. During growth^ which con- 
tin uesi for from one 10 two yc^rs, the fields must be hoed and the dead 
leaves rciuoved from the stalks. After harv'estingT when the cane is 
cut into convenient S ft. lengths^ it is transported to the milL 

Carriage from the fields to the mills varies with the terrain. 
\VTierever possible narrow-gauge raihvays are used. In other places 
flumes {waterways dowTi which the cane is floated) (Plate 65} or 
cverhead ropeways arc used. 

By far the greatest item in the cost of production of sugar is the 
labour. For this reason, before harv'esting but after the tops have 
been cut off for seed, the leaves are burnt off. The juice in the cane 
prevents the stalks being burnt, and any small loss resulting from 
fire is saved by the reduction in labour costs. 

I'he juice from the cane is extracted In the mills^ where the cane is 
passed between series of rollers, ^fhe refuse is used for fuel in the 
boilers and for maidng w all boarding or other purposes. The juice is 
drained off from the rollers^slaked lime b added to precipitate a muddy 
residue^ and the remainder is converted by a process of evaporation 
into syrup. Aficr this it b crystallized and separated in a rotary cage 
from the uncrystallizcd liquid which becomes molasses. T’he later 
refining process is usually done in Califorrm. 


Pineapples 

The date of introduction of pineapples into Hawaii is uncertain^ 
but as early as 1813 Francisco Marin had made attempts to grow them. 
For many years there was a casual sale to whalers^ but no serious 
attempt was made to cultivate the fruit on a plantation basis until 
1880. Ihe early experiments were frequently disastrous, and it was 
not till after anneKation in 189S that a steady and eixpanding market in 
America led to the growth of the industry^ A canneiy^ afterwards 
removed to Honolulu, wiis eslablbhed at Wahiawa, but the vari¬ 
ability of the fruit and the difficulties of canning at that time made the 
export of fresh fruit the major concern of the induatry\ From 1901 
till the depression of 1931 the history of pineapple growing and 
canning has been one of constai^t expansion cheeked periodically by 
over-production. In 1931+ a peak year of pineapple production^ the 
output of the canneries was i2,Sw,ooo cascs^ but this was reduced 
by the slump of 1932 to about 3,000,000 cases. Output has fluctuated 
since. In 1937 the figure was 13,200,000 cases, but in 1938 it fell to 
8p00o,ooo (Fig. III). 
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Since Ha^vaii now produces about 80% of the world's crop of 
pineapples^ there has been little competition to fear from other fidds. 
There h, how^ever^ an interesting conelarion betw^cen the number of 
tins of pineapples sold and the siae of the peach crop in Califomia. 
A large peach crop tends to decrease the consumption of pineappl® 
m the United Stat^. 
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Fig. i Hi Pineapple pTrsductimi in tbc Tcmtoiy of Hawfii^ igi 1-38 
The e*tinwcd a^-erage Weight of a CASe If 45 lb. Based on: {t) J. W* Coulter^ Z^FTjf 
UtUhaitaR in lAe Mandi, p. 93 (HonolulUp 1913 ); (l) ' in the 

Tenitoiy of Kaw1li[^ UrS- li^partmmi 0/ Labftr, Buiktin fw. ^7^ p. 84 (W^ashinii- 
ton, 


OTg<ini:satior!. The seven leading companies have pooled their 
resources in a cartel, the Pineapple Producers Co-operativ^c Associa¬ 
tion, agreeing not only to the iimitatign of their output but aiao to 
a pooling of resources and to a policy of selling their combined output 
through a common marketing committee. Large areas have been 
abandoned as a result of this polic)% Part remains fallow in the hope 
of future expansion; part has reverted to grassing; part has tseen 
converted to potato and vegetable growing. It has been estimated 
that if all suitable land were cultivated production would rise to 
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about 20,000,000 about four tLmea the re&iiict<;d output of 

1932 - 

Pineapple growing is a comparatively recent industry^ and as such 
has developed on knd not already occupied by sugar plantations 
(Plate 67)+ But pineapples wUl grow with far less water than sugar 
will, and the plantations can thus be cstablkhed on less favourable 
land without heavy expenditure on irrigation. If necessary they can 
be grew™ successfully at a height of 3,000 ft, above gjta level, but most 
plantations are in regions between 500 and 1,700 ft, w'hJch are too 
drj.^ for sugar, Now no pineapples are grown on the island of Hawaii, 
where most of the land was already occupied by other industries 
before pineapples were introduced. In Oahu there is a large pine¬ 
apple-growing district on the land between the Koolau and Waianae 
mountains. On the islands of Maui and Molokai and particularly 
Lanai, large areas formerly given over to grazing land have been 
planted. I'he total area of land under pineapples in 1930 before the 
abandonment of certain areas was about 79,000 acres. 

Seasmut Jluctuation 0/ tobour demand. The labour and harvesting 
problems of pineapple growing differ considerably from those of 
sugar. The majoiity of the crop ripens between June and September, 
when laf^e labour supplies are required not only in the plaiitations 
but also in the canneries. Fortunately this period Is one of Light work 
on the sugar plantations, and numbers of labourers migrate tem¬ 
porarily from the one industry' to the other♦ During the slack period, 
February to May\ a reverse process takes place. But many labourers 
who find no pbee for themselves on the sugar plantations seek tem¬ 
porary employment on the coffee farmsi as casual labourenSj or even 
migrate to the mainland of the United Slates. The canneries employ 
as casual workers many women, and boys and girls of schcKjl age who 
regard holiday work in the canneries as a means of earning pocket 
money. 

Mechanization has now' prooeeded a long way* especially in esm- 
ning. The "Gkiaca* machine invented in 1913 which peels and cores 
pineapples mechanically at the nne of about a quintal a minute is 
perhaps the most important. This and other devices have tended to 
smooth out the large seasonal fluctuation of labour m the canneries. 
In 1921 successful experiments svere carried out with 'mulching 
paper". A tarred paper is laid out in wide strips. Apart from con¬ 
serving moisture this tends to keep down weeds to a minimum, and 
so reduces labour needed on the plantations (Plate 66). A 'gassing* 
process has been developed to accelerate the ripening of some fruit 

oil (E. Fadfic) 24 
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with a view t& sprie^dmg the harvesting period. The method em¬ 
ployed is to inject a solution of acetylene or ethylene into the heart 
of the plants some six months before the time fruit is required for 
harvesting* This technique linuts the size of the pineapple but 
sim pUfies bbaur problems. Further experiments are being conducted 
to retard ripening so that the harvest can be spread over an even 
longer period, and the $i^asonal demand for labour reduced still 
further. 

Coffee 

The early lustory of coffee in Hawaii is obscure. The first record 
of coffee uknting is attributed to that enterpriaing Spaniard Don 
Frandsco^larin. He first planted csoffee in 1817. Various subse¬ 
quent attempts to grow coffee ended in failure, and it was not till 
1845 that the first Ha^^-alian coffee was exported, a consignment of 
about 250 lb* A coffee blight and the greater profits to be gained from 
sugar planting combined to restrict the gru\%th of coffee for many 
years, and several coffee-growing regions were even converted to 
sugar planting* The industry survived < howev’er, and in 1860^ 49,000 
pounds were exported, mostly to the United States. This figure rose 
in 1870 to 415^000 lb. 

An abortive attempt to grow coffee on a plantation basis was made 
between 1890 and 1900 in the hope that it would attract a large body 
of haote to settle in the i$Iands+ and in 1S98, the year of annexationt 
13,947 acres were used for producing coffee on the four major islands 
of the group. The competition of Brazilian coffee, which entered the 
American market duty free, was very severct and after many lean 
years the plantations were either abandoned or divided up into small 
farms or homesteads* By tqiS only about 5,000 acres remained 1 
principally in the Kona district of Haw'aii (Fig. 104) on land unsuitable 
for sugar growing, 

rhe white owners or tenants were gradually succeeded by Japanese 
from the sugar pkneations. The following table shows the * racial' 
origin of the coffee farmers in the Kona district of Hawaii in 1932. 


Filipino 

9 S 9 

Hawiitan 

2D 

Porta Rjoiii 

20 

Kormi 

ID 

Portu^c^e 

ID 

Total 

I,D 77 


Souris: J. W. Coulter, UtiUzation in ihe //emmum hiandi, p, uj rHotiolulu 
* 933 )- 



Pure 67 , PineHppli: planriirion (tvvn frcwii the air) 

pattern li prTKiuocd by the rows of pineappU ptnnrs ser in their muFchinp paper. An 
idea a iriven nf rhe m^eat EKteni of c>ne of these plantafionsr 



PEate 6|t, Rkr fjetds wi Kiiimi 

Rkc IS Rruwfl Oh flnl land near »h« mouths of fivem, where irriRBtbn it ea«)% The pholocnink 
inaws the sheets of Wilier Jyin); nn ihc Helds, The hills in ihe bj(.ic^Tound are typicil of ihn 
nigpc^sj Jandscape of KaLidi, ^ 










PIjHp Taro pSnta an MnLii 

TajD iniltivanon. h4j surkivnij to ibr bn-ulttlnt^a af tht lajidc-nt PoK-ncLtHn 

tconomy. It is an ^xamplo of sn^aJIholdur aiirkulturo which contraiES strnnsly ^vith ihc au^r 
and pinrapplt plontatLons. 



Pluto 70. F’ishinif sTimpans in XVniukta ctwk, Hilo 

Stnnll ftihinjf Ctufl of this lypv Were intPMluced by ihe Japaom. Li^ru^-r Vessels of similar 
type, mostly based on Koholulu, Bfo cupahk af rcmam^npi at scit for EcveraJ days. 
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CoHott 

Cotton 13 raised in small quantities, but the crop is a very minor 
one. In 1930 only 172 acres were cultivated, and by 1936 only a 
slight increase in the area sown had taken place. 

Most of the cotton was sold locally to Japanese who used it in 
* batten* form as a filling for quilts. A certain amount has been shipped 
in the past to Japan, but the American market was till recently closed 
to Haivaiian cotton by quarantine regulations. 

These have been necessitated by the presence of the pink boll' 
wees’il, an insect pest which attacks cotton plants, 

Rict 

The cultivation of rioe (Figs. to8, toq) owes its introduction in 
the islands to the Chinese. Rice grouing was the first method they 
adopted of finding a livelihood when they had completed their 
indentures on the sugar plantations. Within six yearu of the arrival 
of the first indentured labourers in 1S52, Chinese were taking over or 
reclaiming taro patches for rice cultivation. For many years the 
industry' w‘as profitable and large alluvial areas on Oahu, Hawaii and 
Kauai were devoted to this crop. "iTie work was almost entirely in the 
hands of the Chinese until 1905, when the competition of the Cali¬ 
fornian rice made itself felt. After this date the industry declined 
steadily in vahic and importance. Contributory fectors were the 
decreeing number of the older Chinese who preferred the rice grown 
in Hawaii to imported rice, the increase in the number of Japanese 
who preferred Japanese rice, and the conservative methods of 
production employed. 

As the margin of profit in rice cultivation declined, the Japanese 
tended to supersede the Chinese on the rice farms, while the Chinese, 
who still retained the mills, tended to take up retail trading or other 
activities. By 19321 711 acres were cultivated by Japanese and 415 
by Chinese, making a total of 1,136 acres in all. This land was all 
situated in the valleys of rivers; most of these were in Kauai (Plate 6S), 

This small area under cultivation survives the competition of 
Californian rioe only because the small shopkeeper of Kauai are 
willing from sentimental motives to give a disguised subsidy to the 
farmers by paying more for home-grown rice than for Californian 
rice while selling both at the same price. 

The method of cultivation adopted was introduced by the Chinese. 
Seeds are planted in specially prepared seed beds which are kept 

14-3 
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damp but not flooded. WTien the shoots ame 6 in* high or more they 
are transplanted by hand to the fields which have been prepared by 
ploughing, and flcxHlmg to a depth of some 2 in. The level of \^'ater is 
raised as the pbnis grow and the fields must be kept weeded con- 
standy to remove the wild rice. Before harv^esting the fields axe 
drained and then the rice is cut and left in piles to dry, l*hreshing is 
by the primitive method of allowing horses to trample it on the 
threshing floor. Winnowing is performed by hand. The mixed rice 
and chaff are placed in a basket tray and thrown in the air. The wind 
hlow^ away the chaff, while the heavier and more compaci rice grains 
fall back into the basket. 

+ 

Taro 

TarOj w^hich is the traditional staple food of the original popula¬ 
tion, is still growm by scattered remnants of Hawaiians. iVlc^t is 
growTx in the wet alluvial lands at the moutLs of the rivets. On 
terraces higher upstream, which are occasionally used, water is 
diverted into the higher patches, w'hence it descends to the lower 
patches, which are divided from it by well-pounded and puddled 
earth walls (Plate 69). A little taro is also grown unirrigated in the 
interior. The usual taro patch varies from a few hundred square 
feet to fields about a quarter of an acre in area. Essentially growm for 
the local market, this crop may well survive and even increase, since 
some people in all groups arc acquiring a taste for it and there is a 
general agitation for the development of crops of all kinds w^hicb 
Nvill tend to make the islands self-supporting. At present only about 
1,500 acres arc so planted, compared with the very large area In the 
eighteenth century. Recently the taro fields have suffered from 
plagues of crayfish, but many of these have been killed by the 
application of a benzine emulsion. 

Rubber 

Spasmodic attempts to produce rubber occurred between r8g3 and 
1905. .After that date a serious attempt was made by the lerritoriaJ 
authorities to encourage the industr>' by exempting ffoin taxation all 
property directly associated with the production of rubber. The 
Eu^orbia lorifotiii, which is indigenous to Hawaii, yields rubber. 
Other types, mainly Brazilian Hevru, were imported. In 1906 a small 
experimental area was planted in Kauai. In 1908 some 400,000 trees 
were also planted in the Kona district of Elawaii and 1,300 on the 
windward side of Maui. By 1910 there were in the Icrrittiry about 
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430,000 trees occupying 5,599 acres. Between 1908 and 1915 the 
avenigc annual production was round about 3,000 lb., varying be¬ 
tween a maximum of 7^938 lb* in 1910 and a minimum of 5^0 ib* in 
1911. But the cost of production was too high for economic com¬ 
petition with Malayan rubber, and after the of 1914-18 produc¬ 
tion virtually ceased. Since the entry of the United States into the 
war* vigorous attempts have been made to obtain rubber from the 
survitdng untended trees+ capping them to exhaustion. 

Ciitlle Raising and Dairy Farmii^ 

The breeding of stocky whether sheep, cattJe Or horses, has long 
been an important industry in the 'rerritory of Haw^aiin The interest 
in stock began w hen King Kamehameha placed a taboo on the kiUing 
of pigs and mtlc introduced by early European voyagers. These 
beasts, free at first from all restrictions and roaming at will, did con¬ 
siderable damage to the vegetation and later had to be restrained. 
But the growth of the whaling industry created a demand for meat 
which was met by the establishment of ranches m most of the islands. 
Ranching does not compete with the dominant sugar industry either 
for land or labour* The land used is relatively barren^ mostly in the 
interior w here there is insufhcient water for pineapples or at altitudes 
above about 3,000 ft-p where the temperature is too low' for the 
economic production of sugar. The Haw^aiians, who arc unable or 
unwilling to undertake the arduous and monotonous tvork on the 
plantations* make willing herdsmen* Thus ranching is to-day m the 
hands of haok owmers, the descendants of the enterprising white 
settlers of the 'fifties and "sixties* with Hawaiian employees. In 1930 
more than tw^o million acres, or almost half the area of the territory, 
were devoted to gracing. Of thb amount nearly 1,400*000 acres were 
in the island of Haw’aiin The largest single ranch has as many as 
30,000 head of cattle, mostly Herefords. Several other ranches 
support m many as 3,000. 

Dairy farming has developed Lately. American education ajid 
environment have taught the Asiatic population to appreciate the 
value of milk, especially in the towms. There are in all about 10,000 
dairy cattle in the islands tu-day. 

In spite of the brge proportion of the territory devoted to ranching 
and of the fact that about 5 % of the total agricultural income is 
derived from cattle* roughly a quarter of the meat supplies of the 
island are imported from California. ThiA is due in part to the variable 
rainfall. It is impossible to breed to the full capacity of the ranches 
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for f«ir of drought, Liirge qujiiiti tics of hay and other cattle food arc 
imported into the territory to supplement the grazing on some of 
the poorer ground. Formerly the difficulty of transporting cattle to 
the principal centres of consumption Umited the amount available. 
In many places cattle had to he driven into the sea and towed out to 
vessels offshore where they were hoisted on board by derricks. It 
is probable now that the highway system, improved by money from 
federal grants, has gone some way to mitigate this difficulty. Sug¬ 
gestions have been made that larger herds could be raised by feeding 
them partly on an artificial feeding stuff made from molasss and 
bagasse. Bagasse is the crushed remnant of the sugar cane after 
the juice has been extracted by rollers. 

Below' are particulars of livestock in the territory according to 
the .American census of 1930; 
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3.767 
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1,023 

553 

Cattle 

I 3 «, 3«6 

3,60a 

Bud bmba 

5*.137 

119 

PiRff 

30-5^3 

12^78 


Other Agricultural Pursuits 

In spite of the very favourable climate, fruit growing apart from 
pineapples is very insignificant, 'I'he fruits include citrus fruits, 
papayas and bananas. Nuts, grown to some extent, are mostly of one 
Species, the Macastamia temifolia., introduced from Australia. Alto¬ 
gether about a,50o acres or i'4% of the cultivated land are devoted 
to these crops, which are Only grown to meet a local demand. The 
usual sites for fruit planting arc on fields marginal to the sugar 
plantations, where they serve the purpose of supplying part of the food 
demands of the labourers, and in the neighbourhood of the towns. 

The growing of mixed crops, particularly in the form of market 
gardening. Is developing in the islands of liawaii and Oahu. Carrots 
are now being grown both at sea level and in the highlands. The 
environment should be very favourable, and indeed it is possible to 
grow three crops of cabbages in the same year on a given patch of 
ground. Potatoes are notv being grown in larger numbers. A small 
quantity of new potatoes harvested in February and March is even 
exported to America, where there is a market for them before the 
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crops raised in southern California and Texas are rieadj% Soj^a beans 
are grown on about 400 acres of land by Japanese^ mostly for local 
consumption. 

Since the depression of rgjd-i attention in the islands has been 
devoted more and more to the production of mixed crops ^ith a 
view to making the territor^^ more self-supporting. Since 1938 
federal quarantine regulations have been modified to admit papayas* 
avocados and other fruits formerly excluded. 

The difficulties of the market gardeners, like those of the cattle 
raisers* are the isolated and scattered nature of their land and the 
cost of transport to Honolulu ^ Another factor of importance is the 
number of insect pests. The even temperature without a cold winter 
encourages the insects, many of which attack the crops* to breed 
throughout the year. Three bodica are w^orking on Lhe problem of 
insect pest control—the Sugar Planters Association, the Extension 
Service of the University of Hawaii and a department of the tern- 
torlal government. 

For^try 

Roughly one-quarter of the territory* or about One million acres^ is 
reserved for forestry either in the form of government forest reserves 
or as land privately forested by sugar planters and others^ Koa wood 
Am), tvhich resembles mahogany* is the most valuable 
timber and is used locally for cabinet making. The paper-bark tree 
and eucalyptus are used in large quantities for fence posts. 

But the real importance of the Hawaiian forests is in the conserva¬ 
tion of waiter and the prevention of erosion, either by water 
action or as the result of high winds* On grazing land this Is prevented 
by the planting of shrubs and grasses, and of trees to act as wind¬ 
breaks. In 1931 the Governor stated in hb report that the forested 
area was barely sufficient to presence the water supply. In tliat 
trees were being planted at a rate of about 28,000 per month. Active 
planting on the forest reser\^es has since taken place. Tree planting 
for preservation purposes continued to be a major factor in the 
economic policy of ihe terrltoiy^ but there seems to have been a 
falling off in the rate of this %vork in recent years* In T936 trees 
were planted on 5,406 acres, in 1937 on 4,007 acres, and in 1938 on 
3^835 acres. 

The area£ set aside as forest include most of the land in the larger 
islands above z,ooo ft,, but also small patches of ground reaching the 
coast in some places (Fig;s. 104-JO9). 
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Fisheries 

In the whole territory" roughly 1.700 men are engaged m fkhing. 
In the bland of Oahu about 250 small craft, mostly based on Hono* 
lulu, are employed in thb task (Plate 70). Of the men employed as 
fishermen rather more than 800 are Japanese, while about 360 are 
Hawaiian. Economic conditions arc inducing other groups to take an 
interest in fishing. The staple catch k tuna (tunny) which k classified 
locally into two kinds. aAu and afiL In 1540 the total catch amounted 
to 19.403,^45 ib. Of this quantity ii.ooOiOoci lb. were canned in a fac¬ 
tory near the Kewalo basin, cast of the town* The remainder^ together 
with other fish of many kinds, is sold daily in the market at Aala. 

The craft used to-day, known as sampans^ are light roughly made 
plank-built launches with considerable sheer ui the bows and a low 
transom stern. They are built of soft^vood without ribs but suitably 
strengthened with cross-beams and bracings where necessary. They 
arc equipped with petrol or diesel engines giting them a maximum 
speed of between 10 and iz knots in a calm sea. They may be 
divided into two categories. The inshore boats, the range of which 
is limited to about 30 miles from the shore, are enpged on catching 
the ahi. Larger craft np to about 50 ft. overall, employed for 
catching aku, are capable of keeping the sea for two or three weeks 
and frequently go a thousand miles or more to sea. visiting Midway 
or even Christmas island. Recently vessels of more elaborate con¬ 
struction and equipi^ with refrigerating plant have been employed. 
The cost of a liawaiian sampan ^^ries from S3.oooto $20,000. This 
cost is. of course, beyond the means of individual fishermeitH The 
craft are usually owned by groups of small capitalbts who lease the 
boau 10 fishermen, and take 30 % of the catch for payment. A recent 
attempt by the owners of some thirty-five sampans to claim a larger 
proportion of the catch resulted in a sit-down strike. 

Different methods of fishing are employed for various fish, but 
fishing for tuna is usually undertaken in the following manner. Small 
anchov>' are first caught in seine nets in the river mouths. Equipped 
with this live bait the sampan puts to sea and on sighting a shoal of 
aid stops her engines and drifts into the shoal, when the anchovies 
are released- Rare barbless hooks are then thrown overboard and 
the tuna, already excited by the unwonted supply of ancho\y. swallow^ 
the bare hooka blindly. Aid are canned or are in mm used to catch 
op^iu, which are finally used to catch aku. 
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There was rcoendy a danger of the supply of anchovy becommg 
exhausted, but the government restored the situation by importing 
and liberating large quantities of hsh to restock the rivers. 

Pearl oystere were discovered in the lagoon of Pearl and Hermes 
reef in 1928. They were exploited for a time by Filipino divers in the 
employ of the Hawaiian Fisheries Company^ An expedition dis¬ 
patched by the government of the territory reported in favour of 
restricting the exploitation of the oyster beds. 


MA^mrACTURES 

The Honolulu Ironworks, founded in 1S53 for the production 
of sugar-drying plant by David M. Weston the inventor of the 
centrifugal method of diydng sugar^ h the principal manufacturing 
establishment in the Territory* This has equipp^ all the mills on 
the plantations in Hawaii and has also exported machinery' to China 
and the Philippines. 

The canneries of the pineapple industry are mostly in the Iwilei 
district of Honolulu, and there are small factories for the manu¬ 
facture of a composition wall board from the hagasse^ or refuse 
stalks of the sugar cane. Paper, cardboard boxe$, and cotton mat¬ 
tresses are also manufactured. 


Totoist Flow 

Hawaii, as a port of call on several trans-Pacific shipping routes, 
began at an early date to capitaJiice her traditionally romantic scenery 
and native customs. An intensive advertising campaign organised 
by the Haivaii Promotion Committee began to sing the praises of the 
territory with considerable success. This organization p now known 
as the Hawaii Tourist Bureau, not only draws funds from Interested 
business concerns but is also subsidized by the territorial government. 

Tourists may be divided into two classes* one-day visitors from 
liners calling at the port, and holiday-makers going to Haivaii for a 
stay of a fortnight or three weeks. 

About forty hotels catering for the tourist have been built. The 
Matson Line runB a service of fast tourist ships bctw'een Honolulu and 
San Frandsco, and on the bathing beach at Waikiki surf riding and 
other amusements or sports have been developed. 
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Many people round about Honolulu are engaged in the manufacture 
of lei, garUnds of small Bowers strung together, which are placed 
round the necks of visitors. 

The tourist trade has been described as Hawaii’s third industry. 
In 1936, the peak year of the trade, 50,000 tourists visited the 
tcixitory. In addition to these there were about 22,000 one-day 

visitors. 


La.bol'r Conditions 

Opportiiniti^s fpr the employment of Labour are far greikter in the 
plantations and canneries than in any other mdmtry or tinder- 
taking. Small quantities of labour axe employed in the docks^ by 
public utility companies» hotels^ restaurants and so on^ and in the 
building trade. In building the amount of employment varies vrith 
the number of government contracts, which comprise by far the 
largest part of the totaL 

Conditions v^ary considerably« as b only to be expected with the 
mixture of peoples. There is no fixed eight-hour day though hours 
of work at most of the plantations and canneries approximate to that^ 
The longest hours are probably worked in the catering establbh- 
ments in Honolulu p and on the ranches. 

On tile plantations housing b prorided, though frequently only in 
dormitories for single men. The houses for married employees vary 
in quality according to the plantation. In many cases free hospitals, 
recreation facilities and electric light are provided^ 

Wages vaiy^ both by ^race" and by induslr)^ The average momhjy 
earnings of workers below' the salary scale on sugar plantations were 
as follows in 1939 (according to the U.S. Labor Bureau): 


Haole 

576 

Japanese 

850 

Portuguese 

$S6 

Filipino 

$46 

Hawaiian and part- 

S54 

Porto Rican 

$44 

Hawaiian 


Chinese 

$42 


On pineapple plantations wages were slightly higher, being Sj6 
a month for Japanese and S59 for Filipinos, 

In the canneries wages are higher still, but this is natural since 
over 50 % of the employment 15 only seasonal. In the public utility 
companies, e.g. railwaysp eiectric-Ught works, telephone companies, 
the average monthly earnings of Caucasians, Japanese and Chinese 
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in 1929 weris SiiS, SS2 and Si 13 respectively. But certsiin other 
kij-ban occupations are often badly paid and conditions are some¬ 
times poor. Thete ts, however, a great tendency for the children 
leaving school to find work in the toAvns, especially Honolulu. In 
spite of the relatively higher wages on the plantations and better 
lis^ng conditions* there is a feeling that plantation bbour confers an 
inferior status. This will no doubt be partly overcome by the gradual 
mechanization which is taking pbee and which will tend to displace 
unskilled workers by semi-skilled and skilled- Other contributory 
factors to the unpopularity of life on the plantations are the tradi¬ 
tionally autocratic nature of plantation managements and the occa¬ 
sional employment of overbearing gang foremen (/w™). 

Labour movements. Organised labour moventents have been slow 
to develop because^ in the early days of plantation economy, the 
immigrant population were dependent entirely on the plantations for 
a livelihood and were of such mi.vcd origins. It \va.s also the settled 
policy of the planters to import more labour than was immediately 
necessarj'^ for the work. The use of a bonus system of payments for 
work done» which is really a form of deferred w^ges, tended to dis¬ 
courage strikes, since men were unwilling to risk the loss of their 
bonus* The more adventurous and intelligent men usually found an 
opening in Honolulu, w^hile those conteni to remain on the plantation 
were more docile. Labour has thus been at a disadvaniage by com¬ 
parison v\ith the closely interrebted and well^rganbsed bodies of 
employers. 

In spite of these condiftons strikes have occurred on several 
occasions, and organisation of bbour has been growing since the 
end of the war of 1914-18* The earlier strikes were usually of a very 
local character, frequently as protests against the behaviour of 
particular foremen. But in 1919 federations of Japanese and of 
Filipino labour were formed. Both organizations engineered strikes 
in Oahu, but refrained from striking on other islands so that tlieir 
fellow-workers on plantations could maintain tliem. The strike lasted 
for seven months and the strikers won concessions in the form of a 
new wage scale and the abolition of racial dilferentiationH After this 
success the organizations disintegrated, though furdier plantation 
strikes broke out in 1924 and again in i 937 ‘ 

In Honolulu various trades have their own oripinizatioiis, the most 
powerful of which arc the dockerst transport workers and soamen. 
Serious dockers’ strikes broke out in *937 again in 193S* Unions 
are affiliated to both of the two large American labour organkations. 
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the C-LO* anii the A.F.L,. but trade uiuonism is still rebti visly weak. 
The close orgarkizadon of the managing bodies in every industry' in 
the territory has limited opportunities for snccesaful collecuve action. 
The rapidly increasing wage rates hav^e tended to remove the spur of 
dbcontent, and the tendenc}^ of the unions to dilferentiate among 
their owTi members on rackl grounds has restricted the growth of a 
broad co-operative spirit. 


Trade and Commerce 

Trade from the Territory of Hawaii is almost entirely with the 
United States. The trade connexion was established long before 
annexation by the reciprocity treaty w^hich allowed free access to the 
American market for Haw^aiian sugar. Annexation merely strength’^ 
ened the commercial bond between the twro regions. Small quantities 
of goodsp chiefly pineapples and coffee, are exported to Europe where 
the greatest consumer is the United Kingdom. Canada^ Australia 
and New Zealand, the Netherlands East Indies, and China and Japan 
also receive small quandUes of Hawaiian products, but about qS% 
of all exports goes to the United States. Similarly, imports are almost 
entirely from America. 

The character of the exports changed slightly in the fifteen years 
before the present w^ar. In 19^4 the principal exports to America 
were sugar^ $71,400,000; fruits, of which the majority were pine¬ 
apples, $27,600,000; coffee, $800,000; hides, S18O1O00; and rice, 
$25,000. As a result of the economic crisis of 1931 the production of 
sugar for consumption in the United States was limited by quota. 
The percentage allotted to Hawaii was 14-1 of the total American 
consumption or 918,038 short tons. This figure has been revised 
from time to time, and the quota was abandoned in 1939 but re- 
imposed early in 1940. Sugar has, therefore, remained relatively 
stable. 

A development in the pineapple industry has been the popularizbg 
of pineapple juice, the value of the exports of w^hicJi rose to 
$13^000,000 in 1939. 'rhis is about half the value of canned pine¬ 
apples exported. Hides decreased in value by about a third and rice 
was no longer exported at all. Canned fish was 3 new^ item as also 
were fibre insulating boardt made from sugar-cane refuse, and cotton 
clothing and new potatoes. The following table show's quantities and 
values of goods exported to the United States in 19391 
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Exports from to United Stotes igjg 


Commodity 

Quantity 

Value 

1 

SuB«r, rtlined^ mill. lb. 

itpSaS 

I,Q [ 0,470 

Sugar, r»w, miU. lb. 


49.73*.875 

MoImWi gftt. 

3 «,141,^19 

655,362 

Pineapples ffTeab), boxes 

63,^ 

14^,710 

Pineapples (canned), lb. 

373155 ^. 174 

=4.631.4*1 

Pineapple iuioe, lb. 

120 , 631,559 

i 5 , 2 i 6 , 9 ii 8 

^arumu, bundles 

133.577 

1 12*754 

P<»urQes» lb. 

4 . 907 ^V 4 

138,9^ 

FUh (canned), lb. 

7,7t^7,66+ 

s *6*7,986 

Fibre insulartng bwd, lb. 

25 p 91S.3 o 1 

786,653 

Cotton clathing, Ib- 

173.46S 

341 .W 2 

Hides, lb. 

1.3*3.^^ 

123.823 

Coffee, lb. 

2.5*3.849 

286,165 

Citric a^d-, lb. 

599.J3+ 

119.515 

AJcohol, gaL 

66.302 

32,350 


Based on Rrp^m e/ ihi Governor of Hmx^ fo the Stertfary of ike /ulmW^ 

p. 4 (Wnahu^gion^ 1940). 


Imports from the United Stales consbt principally of oil fuel, 
tinplate^ fertilizers, wheat, dairy produce, meat and vegetables. The 
last two items form a very large part of the total. All meat for the 
armed forces In the territoiy^ h imported because the local cattle 
do not produce enough fat to satisfy the army spectficaiion. The 
paradoxical aituation that vegetables should be imported into an 
agricultural countr\' is being to some extent modified by recent 
experiments called forth by present war conditions. From foreign 
countries the principal import consists of jute bags from India, for 
the packing of sugar^ 

Batjking 

Currency used throughout the territory is that of the United 
States. 

The banking organization of the territory is centred in Honolulu. 
There are altogether se%^en banking corporations, with total re- 
sources in 1936 of Sto5i9S4t4b6; in addition, there were six invest- 
ment trust companies with total assets of $7,374,302. Saving in the 
territory is considerable i in 193^ 43 % popubtioo had 

savings deposits, the average amount per head being $103.8^. 
Roughly 10 % of the savings deposits were made by Chinese. The 
Filipinos also made considerable savings, but large sums were taken 
out of the country by iJiem \vhen they returned home. 
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EoonoxMic Trends 

It h nottivotthy that Hawaii, while essentially an agricultural region 
and an txporttr of agricultural produce, is not self-supporting 
in foodstuffs. There is even insulEdeiit grazing to provide meat 
for the whole population. The large-scale plantation industries 
of sugar and pineapples have inhibited the growing of vegetable 
foods in any large quantities, A further difficulty in the way of in¬ 
creasing the degree of self-sufficiencj^ of the terriloiy' is the ten¬ 
dency, where land is converted to mixed farming, to produce luxury 
crops such as asparagus, avocad-Oes, papayas and other produce 
which will fetch a high price on the mainland, rather than essential 
foodstuUSp But the limit of population for which employment can 
be found seems to have been reached; and the limitatioiis of exports 
imposed by world conditions are tending more and more to drive 
the people of Hawaii to the raising of miscellaneous crops for home 
consumption. It is significant that in 1939, stimulated by the pro¬ 
spect of war in the Pacific, the Hawaiian Sugar Planters Association, 
the Pineapple Producers Association* and the University of Hawaii 
Agricultural Extension Service, drew up a combined plan to plant 
vegetable foods on ^ven sugar plantations and three pineapple 
plantations. Including certain marginal lands^ roughly 12,000 acres 
were devoted to this experiment. 

A possibility is that with the impetus given to mLxed farming 
brought about by strategic necessity, this type of agriculture may 
become an impoitarit factor in the economy of die tcrriiory. This 
might well go some way to solve the difficulties caused by the un- 
willingness of the present-day educated Hanvaiians (of ail groups) to 
submit to the res-trictions of plantation employment. But it is im¬ 
possible to say how' far the firmly entrenched plantation interests 
would react to a serious curtailment of their position. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Sta Comimimcaiions 

Sea communications with Pacific coast ports, Panama, the north¬ 
west coast of America as well as with the Far East, New Zealand and 
Australia, are maintained by several ^eamship companies. 

The Mat^n Line, Oceanic Steam Ship Co., American President 
Lines, Canadian Pacilic, Canadian-Australasian Line and N.Y.K. 




PlaCfs 71, 72, lirKMiR liii Oilhu 

Pktc 71 Cabtjv<?> ihnwB a pan of rhc Federal Hiishway rewind she CWP&t, with easy {^dicnl 
and and width suflsclerit fur two lini» ef traflie. Phsle 73 (below) ahowA the road over 

the Nuuanii Pnli. with the aharp bends eharactcrisik of the mountain roada in the interior. 







Pbte ^j. Train en rhc Omhu Railway neat Katnu ^ini 

Pa^tniil«r TtfliHc is fallinp; off as the r«uU ot rftad camp^tj t Ido and thfl nulling alodc ii Uied 
msinU- for tnud^C joumEya round ihr island. 



PlitE 74. BaigE iinloadinj; pincappiss in KapiLuha hsiin. HotiqIuIj 
Thew taw craft, of 8Se loni, are u«d priiftaritj- for ihe transipon uf pineapple fun, Unai 
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Line were the most important in 193}, The Matson Line is partly 
owned by loca] capital and imiritains a frequent passenger service 
with Large vessels between Honolulu^ San Francisco and the Anti¬ 
podes via Samoa. In addition to the above, numerous freighters call 
at the principal ports of the territory. Since Hawaii is American 
terriiory^ and under American navigation laws all passengers and 
freight between American ports must be carried in American bottoms. 
Foreign vessels provide but a small portion of the shipping visiting 
the territory (about 98 % of the trade of the groups is with the 
mainland of the United States}. Local sea-borne traffic is cairicci on 
by the Inter-Island Steam Navigation Co.i which has its head¬ 
quarters at Honolulu, and maintains sen Ices of varying frequency to 
all islands m the territory. Th^ vessels employed on these local 
services in 1939 consbted of S.S. Hah^ikatu-, 3,679 ions, built in 1923; 
S.S. IliLalaIm\ 3t06S tons, built in 1929; S.S. 3»*^2 

built in 1928; S.S. Kilaueii, i*339 tons^ built in 1911; S.S, Humuulaj 
916 tons, built in 1929; and S.S. built in 1911- 1 he same 

company also owns three tugs and five SSo-ton barges for the traris- 
port of pineapples from Lanai to Honolulu (Plate 74). Two other 
tugs are owned by a company operating under the name of Isle- 
ways Ltd. 

Railu^ays (Figs. 112, 113, 115, ii6) 

Railway communication falls roughly into two categories—the 
public railways (Plate 73) and the light railways. The lauer am 
often only temporary tracks built by the various plantations cither 
to bring sugar cane to their mills or else to act as feeders to the public 
railw'ays. Gauge varies from island to island. In Haw'aii It Is 4 ft. 
Si in.; in Oahu 3 ft.; in Maui 3 ft.; in Kauai 2 ft- 6 in. The total 
length of railAvay track in the territory b about 600 miles, of which 
about 300 miles are open to traffic. 

'Fhc most important railw-ay, the Oahu Railway, running from 
Honolulu to Wahiawa in the centre of the island and round the west 
and north coast, had about 90 miles open to traffic in 1940. Rolling 
stock On this line consisted, at that timct of twenty-three steam loco- 
tnolives, four petrol-driven rail-cars, thirty-six passenger coach^ 
and 1,318 goods wagons. The rolling slock of the Hilo Railway in 
Hawaii consisted of eight stc-am locomotives, five passenger coaches 
and 231 goods wagons. Railway traffic in both passengers and goods 
has been falling steadily in the face of road competition. As far 35 
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passengers are concemedi it will probably cease altogether except 
for scenic excursiotis round the coastline in Oahu, 

In addition to the railway systems there ts a tramway system in 
Honolulu, 


Roads 

Oiving to the mountainous nature of the tenitory, roads in the 
interior of the islands are scarce* But excellent roads, usually with 



FiR. tt2, HBTH'fliit corrLmuiii{:aticml> and |lrincipai Mittlcmcpli 

Fflr jrfficral key to jiyinbola p. B. BucU 00; (i) U.S. Co4St and Geodetic Survey 
chart 00. 411s; aviitlon chart n&, Vp 450; (3) U S, QcdSglcaJ 

Survey lopotfrepWc £en» of llnwMi, 191 y-j?; (4) Fedc^ Aid Highway Syptem 
Hoad Proves* Map of I 9 j 7 » 
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bitumen or macadam surface, are to be fourid round the coasts^ 
which are the more populated and developed districts. The general 
pattern of road communications, which is applicable to all the islands, 
is to build a main road more or less following the coast with feeder 
roads from the plantations and settlements (Figs. 112-116), Road 
building and maintenance is normally the responsibility of the county 
authorities. Important roads are, however* being improved and 
maintained by federal grants (Plates 71, 72), In r959 th^ distance 
of roads so Improved was 2,095 ITiere arc very large numbers 

of motor vehicles. The figure for private cars in 1939 w'as 66,485, 



Fif. 114, Mobku; cDfnmuiucaUQnft and prineip«J smietticnts 

Baud on: (i) U.S, Cowt and Cbod^tic cbtart nq, 4 Ij 6 ; (3} U.S. Na \7 

aviati&n ehari no. V. 45* h C 3) Gcolo^lcat Sunty 1; topoRraphie map 

nf Molcku, 1934; (4) Fcdcrai Aid HighTA'xy System Road Progress Map of 1937+ 

which is roughly one ear for every six people in the territory^ 
There tvere over lo^ooo Ionics in the territory in 1932 as w’cll as 
buses and motor-cycles, and it is probable that the numbers have 
increased considerably since then. 

Air Communications 

Apart from service airfields there are airfields and emergency 
landing grounds m all the islands of the territory (Figs, 112-116)+ 
In 1930 there were civil airfields at: Htlo (Haw-aii); Maalaea and 
Hana (Maui)j Homestead (Molokai)| John Rodgers near Honolulu 
(Oahu); and north of Hanamaulu bay and at Barking Sands (Kauai). 
There were emergency landing gmuneb at Volcano House (Hawaii); 
Spreckelsville and Honokohau(Maui); Kalaupapa (Molokai); Kahuku, 
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Mokukia and Halem-a fOahu); and on Lanai. The numemus service 
atriidds are not listed. Midway (Fig. 135) was an airfield on 
the Pan-American Ainvay$ service across the Pacific^ In 1940 the 
position 33 regards civil airports W 23 much the same as in 1930. 

A local service was maintained by Inter-Island Airways who were 
under contract to carry mails. In year ended in June 1937 over 
300^000 plane-miles were flown and about 19,000 pa^ngers carried. 
.At that time six aircraft were employed. 

Signal CommtiTUcahom 

Honolulu is a statiDn in the trans-Pacific cable system which runs 
from San Francisco via Honolulu^ Wake island and Guam» to the 
Philippines and the Far East. Wireleas telegraph stations are main¬ 
tained both by the federal government of the United States and by 
v'arioufi private concerns. They number in all about twelve. Of these 
the majority are in Oahu^ but each of the other large islands has at 
least one. 

Each of the larger islands has its own telephone system linking the 
towns and the larger plantations. Each island system is in turn Linked 
by wireless telephone with those on other Lsl^ds, so there is com¬ 
plete communicatioii throughout the groupi^ Most of the lines are 
overhead^ but underground cables are bid in the larger towns. 

In 1936 there were 24,200 telephones in Oahu, 2,900 in HaAvau^ 
1,900 in Maui, and about aoo in Molokai. Thus there W3$ about one 
instrument to every twelve people m Oahu^ one to every iwcntj'-five 
in Hawaii and Maul, and one to every eighteen in Molokai. In 
Kauai p there was one to every thirty, 

PORTS 

There may be said to be three phases in the growth of overseas 
communication with the Hawaiian islands. The first dates from tlieir 
discovery in 1778 to the close of the whaling period in the middle of 
the nineteenth century* The $econd was a pioneering period associ¬ 
ated With the giDwth of large-scale plantation agriculture. The third* 
dating from the early part of the twentieth century is characterized 
by Comparatively w*ell-deirtloped communications within the islanda 
which have displaced the small landings formerly required to serve 
the plantations. 

In the mid-nineteenth centuryj Lahaina (Fig. 125 and Plate So) In 
the isbnd of Maui competed with Honolulu in Oahu as a base for 
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the small whaling vessels of the day. Honolulu (Fi^js. 119, 120 and 
Plate 76), a natural indentation in the reef, provided by far the 
better port. Lahaina w'as merely an open roadstead w'hich provided 
a safe anchorage for the summer months^ but was not protected from 
the konn (south-westerly) Storms which swept the islands on occasions. 
As a former royal residence, the village did, however^ attract many 
traders and whalers* hut whisn the royal warehouses were established 
at Honolulu* trade and the foreign populadon gravitated there. Thus 
Honolulu became the primary port in the islands. 

As the cuhivadon of sugar increased plantations were established 
along the windtvard ccKaSts on all suitable ground. Overland com- 
municadons vvere non-existent and landings of a pioneer character 
were improvised to serve each plantation. In many cases a small 
wooden jetty, projecting to the reef edge or into about 6 ft, of water^ 
was built for boats or hghter^ to come alongside^ On the precipitous 
cast coast of Hawaii cable landings were erected. These tx»nsisted of 
a hawser stretched from winding gear on the top of a cliff to buoys 
moored in deep water {Fig. 117). Steamers moored near them and 
cargo was hauled over the cable lines to the top of the cliff. Such a 
procedure was im&atisfaclory and could only be undertaken in 
favourable weather. With the development of road and rail traffic 
these primitive landings were abandoned and traffic was concen¬ 
trated on a few convenient ports which were developed at the 
expense of these temporary landings. 

As recently as i9o8p fifty-two landings of vaiioiis kinds were listed 
by one writer. Miist of these were served by inter-island steamers. 
Of latCp however, the tendency has been to concentrate the trade 
of each island more and more at one or possibly two ports. In Oahu 
land communications have been so developed that there are no ports 
or landings of any importance apart from Honolulu, Landings are 
more frequent on the less well-developed islands (Fig, it8). For 
example, Molokai, one of the more sparsely populated and smaller 
islands, has three ports on the south coast alone. After Honolulu the 
major ports are Hilo m the island of HaA^^iii, Kahului in Maui and 
Port Allen (Hanapepe) and Nawiliwili in Kauai (Plate$ 78, 79, Si* 
82). Oil fuel can be obtained, and some repairs can be undertaken at 
all these ports except Port Allen and Nawiliwiii. 

Some idea of the relative commercial importance of the major 
ports is 5ho^vn by the fad that m 193b shipping entering and 
clearing all HaviaLian ports amounted to 10,623,529 tons^ of which 
7,370,141 tons was the figure for Honolulu. While part of the local 
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Fi^n T]% Cable landing 

A device of a type used wpedally on tbe north-east coast of the taknd of Hswiu. 
Bu«d on A photo(rntpb. 



Fig. [ IS. Principal porta BJid landings In the Hawaiian ialjuuU 
Based on U,S. Coast and Geodetic Surety chart no. 4000^ 
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produce of the other islands is shipped to Honolulu for re-csport, 
appreciable quantities are esponed direct, not only from Hilo, 
Kjihului, etc,^ but also from minor shipping points such as \Iahukona 
and Hana bay. 

Certain of the minor landings are also used for the direct shipment 
of cargo to the mainland and are thus of some commercial importance. 
These and others where the anchorage is good or which are of par¬ 
ticular local significance are described below. Othcre, tticluding 
abandoned landings and ports, arc not considered. 

In general port facilities at these minor landings are limited, and 
at practically none of them can vessels come alongside a pier or 
wharf. The esientia] features seem to be some sort of pier or landing 
stage, a few lighters for unloading cargo, possibly a crane or derrick, 
and simple communications by road or rail with the districts they 
serve. Nowhere in the Hawaiian group is the estreme range of tides 
more than about 3 ft., and this facilitates operations. 


Honolulu {lat. 3:1* 19' n , long, 157* 55’ w approx.) 

Lying on the south side of Oahu, about 4 miles east of the entrance 
to Pearl harbour, the port of Honolulu (Fig. 1 19 and Plate 76) is not 
only the largest in the Territory of Hawaii, but in the Pacific islands 
as a whole. The wwa of Honolulu (Fig. 120). with a population of 
iSi,ooo m 1940, is the administrative and commercial capital of the 
islands, and caters in addition for a large tourist trade. Situated in the 
centre of the north Pacific, it is a convenient port of call for practically 
all vessels sailing between North America and the Far East. The accom¬ 
modation alongside wharves is adequate for large numbers of v-essels 
and entry is easy. The port is liable to silt up and frequent dredging 
operations are undertaken to preserve the depth. Entry from the «a 
is through a channel with a minimum depth of 38 ft. and a width of 
atout 400 ft. This channel is dredged and cut through the reef for a 
distance of five-eighths of a mile. The coral reef itself extends from 
the shore for a distance of about half a mile. \^ls can anchor 
outside the port in from 8 to 12 fathoms, but the ground shelves 
rapidly towards the reef. The mean tide range is under 2 ft. with an 
extreme range beCT?seen springs of j ft. 4 iq, 

DetaiUd Description. The port consists of a main harbour about 
half a mle long and with a width varying from 900 to 1,500 ft., and an 
inner basin (the Kapalama basin) reached through a channel about 
450 ft. wide with a minimum depth of 35 ft. About five-eighths of a 



1 ^ 9 * The port of Hoao^ulu 

Bwd on; (i) Admirnjiy duct 1^78: (si) other ofBdel tmirm. 


















FJff. izOi Ttit dty of Honolulu 

PHncipd ^roAdi oidy etc ihoim. Built-up trus art gcficimtized to includo dwelling in ifirdciii. Eojcd on: ,^fandttrd T^umi Guide 

cf Hatoatif p. 3.1 (Honolulu^ zud ed. 1930);; (a) olficUl iourwp 
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mile to the east of the main harbcyr and entirely separate from it is 
a fishing harbour, the Ke^\'alo basin. The harbour itself is flanked on 
its east and north sides by the town of Honolulu and on the west by 
reclaimed land, the most southerly point of which is Sand island* 
The quarantine station is situated here. 

Wharf Frontage and Eqaipmmt. Quays are grouped round the 
eastern and northerEi sides of the main harbour either in the form of 
whan^cs fronting the town or of piers projecting into the harbour. 
There are also three wharves on the eastern side of the Kapalama 
basin. The whole of the north side of the Kapalama channel leading 
to the Kapalama basin from the main harbour is fronted by new 
wharves* some of which are apparently oiling berths only. The total 
wharf frontage (including the Kapalama basin) is about ft. 

Of this 21,000 ft b available for berthing. Detaib of individual 
wharves, length, berthing space* depth alongside sheds, ownership, 
use, etc., are set out in a table {pp. 394-6)* This is based on 
tables in The Ports of ike Terriioty of Hatemi (Washington, rerfsed 
edition, i935}» with coircctioos based on die Annual R^rts of 
the Gooemar of 1927-39, and on a recent charL WTiere 

discrepancies occur between these sources, the chart has been 
followed. 

There are no specialised methods of handling cargo^ It is brought 
to the wharves by rail or lorry and loaded direct into gbips^ Cargo 
landed from ships alongside is removed from sheds on wharves by 
rail to other parts of the island or by lonry to warehouses in the 
town. Wharves with rail connexions link up with the 3 ft. gJiuge 
lines running over most of the island. ITie principal warehouses in 
Honolulu belong to the Oahu Railway Co.* the Honolulu Draying Co. 
and American Factors Ltd. There b also a cold-storage w^archousc 
in the Kakaako district and there are four warehouses for the storage 
of cement. 

Bunkering ^md WairTr There arc several large oil tanks in the 
Iwilei district. Supplies are brought from Californian ports by 
tankers belonging to the Standard Oil Co. and the A.ssociatcd Oil Co** 
and oil supplies were available m 193S at all wharves except i* 2^* 
3* 4 and 60. But plans w^ere made to provide a 10 in. oil pipe-line to 
all additional wharves* and it is probable that this has now been 
done. 

No stocks of bunker coal are now maintained either in Honolulu 
or anywhere in the territory. There are ample supplies of w^ter 
from the city mains, mostly through 4 in. pipes. 



Tabh of detoits. Bathing space etc,, HONOLULU 

Kty. UwAcrvt Unii^ Sum Oovcmtiunii T, Tcrntanil CleivcmBUjnt; Matson Line; l.I.» Inter-lilnnJ Srcim Nivi^itkin Oihu Riiitwiy Cb, 

CaruiructiDn: contreEc; P, pile and! timber; E, minwiry bulw^flc, lunh-fillBtL 

Irngthi iviilable for beithinif in xEilin. Wlitrvcf and pi£4a numbered ccmsecuiivni^y frcHrii ihe cui lide of the kirbayr cipirartCc. 
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Repair Facilities. There are diree floating dock^ at Honolulu 
oi^^ed by the Inter-Island Steam Navigation Co. They are $itiiated 
alongside Pier No. 3 and bemeen Piers Nos. 26 and 27 {18 and 20 
on plan). The principal dunensions of these docks are as follows: 


! 

N&. 1* 

No. z* 

No, 3 

Leogih df Sdor 

Brcidih qS 

1 Depth df siU (M.U.W 4 .} 

1 Dwth Id ked blddra 

1 Uh 

K3 fU 6 in, 

18 ft. 

tCHM 

70 Tt- 

IT 6 IfU 

18 ft! 
2,500 ton^ 

53 ft, 6 In. 

3^ ft, a in. 
10ft, 

7 ft. 

t^o ton^ 


* N<}tn 1 uid 1 ejv reported to be ciPpAbIc of bein^ used ton^ctfaer in tBndrai. 

BfiAcd Gf) UnS. DcpEirtiDHeiic^ Cdfpfi of Eogint^nii Pori Seriei^ No. ijf Tht 
Porti 0/ ih^ TertitoFy ef p. 61 (Wiihingion, 1935). 


The exact position of these docks b uncertain. The Admiralty 
chart shows nvo positions for floating docks but gives no indication 
of the distribution of the three docks between the two positions, fn 
View of the possibility of combining Nos. 1 and a these two docks 
may both be near Pier No. 3. 

Repairs to machinery can be undertaken by the Honolulu Iron¬ 
works behind Pier No. 3 and aJao by Messrs Catton Neill and Co.^ 
who have facilities for making shafts and castings, or in the shops of 
the Oahu Railw'ay Co. 

Kmalo Basin. The Kew^lo basin is used as a base for fishing craft 
and an anchorage for pleasure yachts. It lies five-eighths of a mile cast 
of the main harbour entrance. Access b obtained tlirough a dredged 
channel with a width of about 150 ft. and a depth of about 2} fathoms. 
The basin is roughly rectangular in shape, about 9cto ft* In an cast- 
west direction and 600 ft, in a north-south direction. Depths var}^ 
from 1 1 to 3 fathoms. A channel extends i^twards for about 3,000 ft. 
skirting the embanked shores of a public park to the entrance of the 
Alawai canal, where there is landing for small boats. 

History 0 / Honotutu 

Since Honolulu is the principal port of the territory, the capital, 
and the seat of government, any detailed historical account would be 
very largely the history of the islands, and the tmalment here is 
therefore brief. 

An old French Admiralty chart dated 1855 show^s that at that time 
the port consisted of sit or seven piers or jetties projecling from Queen 
Streetj which formed the w'atcr f^ront, The area north of the harbour 
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now occupied by Piers Nos, 14and 20 %vas swampy ground, and areas 
in it were enclosed by the Polynesbin inhabitants as ikh ponds. The 
present Sand island ^vas a bank behind the coral reef which dried out 
at low walcf. The built-up portion of the town was bounded roughly 
by the Nuuanu stieam in the north. Queen Street in the west and 
South Street in the south. The fort built by the Russians was behind 
the present block of wharves known as Piers Nos, 8, 9, lo and 11. 
Small isolated houses were huih out in the direction of Punchbowl, 
and across the Waikiki plain. The whole of the modem industrial 
district of Iwilei was marshy ground used for the cultivation of taro, 
and the district behind Waikiki beach consisted of swamps and fish 
ponds. The whole of the present Kakaako district to the eastern side 
of the harbour entrance is rectaimed land. 

To-day the tow'n (Fig, 120 and Plates75,77) has spread all over the 
taro fields, inland on both sides of Punchbowl and in the form of a 
suburb out to DLunond head. t)y the erection of groynes the beach 
at Waikiki has been improved. Parks and hotels have been built 
where there used to be swamps, and this area is now a popular tourist 
resort, largely visited by people from the western states of .America, 

New harbour works and reclamation of land have gradually pushed 
the water front farther and farther west, and recent improvements 
have largely taken the form of repbeiug wooden piers with structures 
of reinforced concrete. 

The Kapalama basin was projected in 1923. The channel from the 
harbour basin was dredged in 1926 and the first wharf completed in 
1927. A further extension to this wharf was commenced in 1928, and 
the second pier similar to the first was built in 1931. At first this 
basin was used only for barge trafEc, but in 1936 when the Oahu 
Railway Co. abandoned Pier No. 17 (15 on plan}, which has since 
been shortened, pineapple traffic from Molokai formerly dealt with 
at this pier was transferred to the Kapalama basin, 'I'he depth along¬ 
side the wharves in 1933 was 15 ft. This has probably been dredged 
to about 20 ft, by now'. .Additional wharves have been built in the 
Kapalama channel since 1936. 'Fhere is another entry to this basin 
in addition to the channel from the main harbour. This is the Kalihi 
entrance about miles westwards of Honolulu. This is described 
as being suitable only for small boats, but a recommendation w-as 
made that this entrance should be widened to 900 ft. 

In the main harbour itself. Pier No, 11, a shoreivard extension of 
Wharf No. 10, was built in 1927 to provide a combined length of 
about 1,000 ft. to accommodate the then new Matson liner Afs/o/o 
17,226 tons (subsequently renamed Matsonia). 



Plate MnnHhTulLJ fnjm Funt;hbiml lull 

In the foreijn^und atc small hfsuM']* rtnd l^'pTiznl fi5 (He JefitijFl ^tre.is; in the 

mEddlr diiitiiJiee are l*frke CT>rnmr''ci*if iKiStUm^s nivir rl^.e v. is.err (lt;c i^nV^h-cr -tJtifpn, with 
^■o chimnivft, i kYairkfi^'u4l\ nrinr^neri-). frict* Eic^hi S';h'wM.-■!> j b.ititt and 

KfllihF entriin4:t; ore *>'' the ehfcnckrc tr^i't. 



Plate 76. Iluniilulu; aL'ti.^! vk-w of w hatvttH and pjil, id Crjmmeniial disitrkt 

PhcHfiij'ni|>h pn-Hbably Csken irlMMit iwinie clmnHra luwe hr-i-ri nuuile ^ince thrOn ineludini; 

thr^rtenint^ l^iet nor 17 {k’rt-hami ont nf the pair projecting idown fn^fii top right) and 
devclupment along the Kupalatna channel (lop Icj'iK 





rhc suburb «f Waikiki, V»ithth« Hoya] HaWaibn Hctcl and M(wfui HwTtl. is in the faft-arouild. 



Plati? “8,, Hilo, Hawaii 

TTiht phyiatfraph ?ihriw* tiioly the Wf^turn hdf lauii 
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The Inter-Isbnd Steam Na^gation Co. abaDdoned Piers Noa. 
13 and 14 (No. 14 on plan) in 193ft, same time the 

har^ur commissioners weine approached by various shipping com¬ 
panies about the provision of further accommcKlation for new ton¬ 
nage expected to use the port. The most suitable area for further 
developments was considered to be in the neighbourhood of Piers 
Nofl. 13, 14 and 15, but no work had been undertaken up to 1939 
owing to lack of funds. 

TVnde 

Honolulu, in addition to the direct import of goods from overseas 
for local consumption, and the export of Oahu produce, has a con- 


Aijerage Attnual Tr€^de of Honolulu 1924—33 



Lmpom (ahnrt wn*> 


u.a.A, 

Fonriga 

pom 

Other 

ukndt 

Total 

Pcmli^rt 

Cofti and coke 

JurCp bai^ 

CattJc fpod 

Pctrolcuin products 
Iron tnd steel (tnfdj 
Lumber 

SU«MT 

Pineapples ! 

CittJe 

Fro^ viccetablcs 
Coffet 

Other 

40.<S5 

3i7r3S4 

|| 1 1 1 11! 1 1 1 1 S 

s8,3SO 

83,653 

3.377 

i,6»4 

1.105 

^,*tt 

4S>033 

JS7.3S4 

34 i 474 

5 S. 35 «» 

hMj 

J^77 

a,i«i5 
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stdctablc local trade with other inlands in the group. An appreciabic 
portion of the sugar and pineapples from other islands is exported 
through Honolulu. Large quantities of fertilizer and other goods 
imported into Honolulu are re-exported to the rest of the group, 
1 he table on 359 sho^^ the average annual trade figures of the 
port during the ten years ending in 1933 ^d gives a picture of the 
materia] handled. 


Hilo (lai. tg® 45^ n, long. 135^ 05' w approx.) 

Hilo b a small port (Fig. 121) at the head of Hilo bay on the eas"^- 

of Ha^vaii about 20 itdles north-westward of cape Kumuk? 
consists of an outer anchorage in the bay Hanked by Fepee 
in the north and Keokea point in the east^ and an inner__^ 
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Kuhio bay^ which is pardjiily protected by a breakwater projecting 
6^220 ft. from the southern shore over shoaJs known as Blonde reef* 
The tow^n of Hilo, with a population of about 19*000, is the admin¬ 
istrative centre of the island. After Honolulu, Hilo is the largest town 
in the group. Linens and inter-island steamers use the port. It is a 
regular port of call for the Matson Line passenger service from Hono¬ 
lulu to San Francisco, the Los Angeles Line* and the Charles Nelson 
Line of lumber ships to Puget sound. 

Irmer Harbour. The inner harbour is reached through a wide 
channel round the breakwater with a depth of 36 ft. in 1931. The 
southern half of the harbour, with a length of 4,800 ft. and width of 
700 ft., has a depth of about 36 ft. The mean tide range is 2-3 ft. and 
and extreme range 3-2 ft. 

IVharr^s* There are tivo w^han-^es. The brger, No* X , runs due north 
from a point about 300 yd, west of the end of the breakwater^. It k 
of pile and concrete construction with a length of 1,200 ft.* a width 
of 180 ft, and a depth alongside of 32ft. according to American saurcesn 
On this wharf arc a transit shed* and four railway tracks, five electric- 
ally operated conveyers for loading sugar, an 8 in. diameter molasses 
line, TO in* diameter oil line for bunkering* and an S in. water line. 

Wharf No. 2, of conenete construction throughout, and pro¬ 
jecting at an angle of about from No. i, is a roughly triangular 
siructure rebuilt betiveen 1926 and 1927. The inner portion along 
the site of the old pier has a space of 528 ft** all available for berthing 
according to American sources. An outer addition constructed at an 
angle has a length of about no ft. and is not in practice used for 
berthing. The other side of the w'harf has a length of 635 ft. Recent 
Artrtual Reports of the Ctmmior of Ifau^aii refer to the construction of 
a third '^pier\ Thb is the west side of No, 2 wharf. Particulars of 
wharv'ca, berthing apace, depth alongside* etc.* are as followrs: 




W»I Whutf (Pim N(^ 1 and 3) 


East Wharf 
tPicr No. 1) 

N.E, vde 
(Pkr No. z) 

EKtCTuioA 

t W. tide 
‘ (Pior No- 3) 

Bfinhinjt *pa« 

Depth alangside 
Cjipacit)'^ per if], ft. 
Sbedi 

1,1 So fc. 

910 fc. 

500 lb. 

1.075x1541^ 

T floor 

53S ft. 
jzS ft. 

50 ft. 

500 Sb. 
357x77 ft. 

1 lioqr 

XIO ft 

30 ft. 

500 ]b. 

— 

1 ^35 ft- ; 

635 ft. 

500 Jb. 


00 U,S, War DcpartTncfll, of EngUlMrt^ Port Scpfrr, No, 17, Th^ 

PorU ^ ih^ TmTlary of Haicaii, p, 93 (Wuhin^toa* 

Cit (E. EVdEf) 3$ 
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There axe staodud-gauge railway tracks oo both wharv'es, and oil 
storage tanks on shore behind them. About 6,000 ft. to the west of 
the wharves is the Waiakca creek which affords shelter for small 
boats. Oil fuel can be obiiilncd at both w'harves, and water in un- 
litniicd quantities from the town mains. There are no facilities for 
under-water repairs, hut minor repairs to machinery can be under¬ 
taken io the locomotive shops of the railway company. 

The town of Hilo (Plate 78) is situated on the shore west of 
VVsiakea creek artd has a power station, hotel facilitiea and an isolation 
hospital with fifty beds. 

Communtcahons, The railway tracks on the w'harves are connected 
with the system which ser\'cs the cast coast of Hawaii (p. 417). and 
the Fedet^ Highway which encircles the island provides easy road 
communication with most parts of Hawaii. 

TraJe, Although far smaller than Honolulu, Hilo has a con¬ 
siderable overseas trade. This is mostly made up of sugar and 
molasses which an? esported direct to the United States, and of 
cattle foodt fertilizers and petroleum products, chiefly imported direct 
from .-ynerica. In 1933, 13.466 short tons were imported from foreign 
Muntries, 131,334 from the United States, and 23,807 from other 
islands. There were no exports to foreign countries that year, but 
225^06 short tons were shipped to the United States and S85 to 
other is-tands Lti the group. 


Kahului (lat. zo* 54' N, long. 156" 28' w approx.) 

ICahulul (Fig. 122 and Plate 79) ts a small artificial harbour protected 
by breakwaters in the bay on the north side of the isthmus joining 
the two halvts of the island of Maui. It is the best port in the island, 
and recent additions have been made to serv'c the well-developed 
supr-growing district inland, and the town of Wailuku. Both ocean¬ 
going and local steamers visit Kabului regularly and entry is easy. 

Harbour. The harbour is entirely artificial; it consists of an an¬ 
chorage protected by two breakwaters projecting obliquely from the 
shore. 'iTie east breakwater has a length of about 1,500 ft. and the 
west a length of about 2,190 ft. The entrance channel between them 
is about 660 ft, wide with a minimum depth of 5^ fathoms. The 
anchorage protected by the hvo brakwaters and in the Ice of the 
east breakwater was dredged m 1939 to a controlling depth of 35 ft. 
for a length of 2.000 ft., with a maximum width of 1,450 ft. 


pouts 


IVhaTves. There is a wharf (Pier No. t) at the foot of the east 
breakwater and a pfer (Pier No. 2) with deep water dong the north- 
cast side pardlel to and about 800 ft. to the south-west of Pier No. 1. 
Pier No. i, used for ocean-going shipping, is a wharf of concrete 
constniction about 1^000 ft, long. About 900 ft. of this length with 



Fi^. Kjahuluj 

Principal roads nnly arc shown. Built-up area is Bcncraliscd to indudes dwcUiuga 
m gnrderia. Based on Admimlty chan no. 3534. 


a depth of 33 ft, dongside arc available for berthing. The wharf is 
equipped with a shedp medmiical conveyer^ for loading sugar, pi^- 
lines for oD, molasses and water^ and three railway tracks. 

Pier No. 2, which b used primarily for inter-island traflic, has 
been entirely reconatructed in concrete. !t is about S90 ft, long and 
102 ft, wide with a berthing space of not less than 627 ft. and a depth 
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of from 29 to 33 ft. alongside. Sugar conveyers aimibr to tho^ on 
Pier No* i were ordered in 1930. The total berthing apace in the port 
ia not less than 1,517 ft- 

Bunkenng iind Water. Oil fuel is stored in tanks on shore, and in 
addition to the oil lines on the wharves, fadiitics are provided for oil 
by a 4 in. pipe-line from moorings beyond the seaward end of 
Pier No, I. There are unlimited supplies of water firom the piers 
connected to the towm mains^ and vessels at moorings can also obtain 
water from a barge. 

Repair Fadiities, There is a small marine railway between the two 
wharv^es where vessels drawing less than 6 ft. of water can be hauled 
up. Minor repairs to machinery can be undertaken by the laMway 
company's machine shops. 

Hanafepe Bat (Port Alle?j) 

(lat. 55' N, long, 36' w approx.) 

Port Allen is the name given to the landing facilities and breakwater 
on the east side of Hanapepe bay near the middle of the south coast 
of Kauai (Plate 81). 

The bay is about 4,000 ft. across with rocky shores, A breakwater 
about 900 ft. long has been built out from the eastern side of the bay. 
Just inside the breakwater the depth of water is about 26 ft,, and 
there U good protection from all winds except kona storms. There 
are no wharves for large vessels to lie alongside, but there are 
numerous lightens available for loading purposes. The temtorial 
government had prepared plans for the construction of a Avharf* but 
this was suspended while attempts were made to obtain federal 
assistance. There is a reef half-way between the breakwater and the 
shore. The Hanapepe river enters the bay at its north-east comer 
and small boats can enter ir at high svater* 

There are no facilities either for bunkering or repairs but w^atcr 
and provisions can be obtained. 

CammunicaFatti, A narrow-gauge railway and the Federal Highw^ay 
connect the port with moat of the inhabited parts of the island. An 
airfield is situated near the port 

Trade, Jn spite of the general lack of facilities Port Allen is the 
principal port in the island of Kauai. In 1933^ a typical year^ 36,447 
short tons were imported from the United States and 19^794 from 
other islands. Exports to the United States w ere 148,511 short tons, 
and to other islands 206,138 short tons. Imports ivere mostly petro- 



Pluic 713. KjKuSui, Muufc 

Pier fits, I, H^hcnc occoh-^duii? vessels- nniuur,. ot ihi? tufrc of ihc bricAkliVAEt^rp pier nOr 2 -, 
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Plate SOr Mala, Mnyi 

aiab wharf Urt ubtml onr mile hOfEh <if the anchcunke m Ijahaina. The Hrtl land* behind are 
planted %vith ^u^af eajhe. 






PJitCi: Sj. Fort Alltn, Kauai 

The W frmjted «ilh coral reof, tWhind thi port lie sugap pluiUlimu, itrcKhirtf up to 
die nJtttieJ ni(mnTaUI» which constitute mint of (he interior of the iitqnd. 
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Idtun products ond fertiHzerSp whik exports were pnitdpally sugar 
and pineapples. 

Nawiltwili (lat. 21/^ 57*^ n, lung. 159° zo" w approx.) 

Ka\dJi¥i'ili (Pbte 8 z) b a small harbour protected by a breakwater at 
the we&t end of a bay at the mouth of the Huleia river^ on the south¬ 
east coast of Kauai. It is of recent developmentp being built between 
1924 and 1929. It is the second port in the island and it is visited 
by both ocean-going and local steamers. Entry k difficult for large 
vessels in high ^inds, since there is an awkward reverse turn round a 
breakwater and sea wall 

J-Jarbonr. The outer bay between Ninini point to the north and 
Kawai point to the south is about a mile and a quarter wide and about 
%ooa ft. long with a depth of from 7 to 9 fathoms, and proddes a 
moderately protected anchorage^ The shores of both sides of the 
bay are characterized by rocky bluffs with occasional beaches. A 
breakwater projects from Carter point at the southern end of the 
inner bay for a distance of 1,830 ft. From the north side of the bay* 
but inshore of the breakw^ater* a sea wall projects a considerable 
distance so as to overlap the breakwater and to surround a patch of 
reclaimed land. 

The entrance channel between the breakwater and Kukui point k 
dredged in the middle to a depth varying between 5I and b\ fathoms. 
The distance between these points is about i^ioo ft. Ves$els entering 
must turn to port to dear the end of the sea waU which is about 
1,200 ft. to the west of the end of the breabvater, and on clearing 
^his must turn to starboard to reach the wharf. 

The inner harbour has been dredged to a nuniniuni depth of 
5 ft. in the eastern portion ^ but the %vestcm portion of the harbour 
as shoals about 3 ft deep. 

The dredged space inside the breakwiatcr and sea walJ is limited to 
north-sou^ length of about a,000 ft. and an east-we^t length of 
>out ip200 ft., so there b little room to manceuvre or anchor. 

Wharf. A wharf lies along the north shore of the harbour at right 
iglcs to the sea w-all. In 1930 the wharf, equipped with a molasses 
pe-line, w^as 435 ft, long with a depth of 27 ft. alongside, but 
(Orations were in progress to incr^se the length to 1,000 ft. By 
735 the extension had been completed^ gfting the w^harf an actual 
length of 9S4 ft. Oil and water can be obtained from the w’harf, 
but there are no repair facilities. 
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Commumcation^, A narrow-gauge railway links the port with 
Lihue, about 2 miles distant, and most of the plantations on the cast 
coast. In addition, the Federal Highw-ay, serving the whole of the 
southern and eastern districts of Kaualp has a spur running from 
Lihue to Nawiliwili. 

Trade^ Nawiliwili, which has only been developed during the last 
eighteen yearSp handles only about a quarter as much trade as Port 
Allen and most of it is of an inter-isLand character, but the better 
^cUities available should attract far larger quantities in the future* 

Minor Ports 
Ishnd of Huxcmi 

Kailtiit hay (lat. 19® 38* N, long. 156* W approx.) 

Kailua bay i$ an indentation on the west coast of Hawaii with 
a simll landing stage on the north side of the bay with 3 fL of 
water alongside. It is visited by local steamers which lie offshore to 
load cattle. Supplies of water and oil can be obtained from tanks on 
the shore. In 1937 the federal government made a grant towards the 
construction of a concrete pier* It h uncertain whether this has been 
completed. Formerly cattle were compelled to swim out to the 
steamers for loading. It b also a local fishing resort* where launches 
can be hired. 

There is a good anchorage protected from the prevailing trade 
winds but exposed to kona storms. 

Kimaihae (iai, zd° 02' n, long. 155^ 50' w approx.) 

Kawaihae, on the w^est coast of Hawaii about 10 miles south of 
Mahukona, h a bay about 8 miles across. It b fully exposed to kofta 
stormy but has a landing protecled by a fringing reef which projects 
about ipOOO yd* from the shore. It i$ normally used only by local 
steamers which call to bad cattk. About 8,000 head are shipped 
annually to Honolulu. There is a small open $hed at the shore end 
of the bnding, and protection for small boats inside the reef, Steamera 
can anchor outside the reef and to the west of the landing in from 
7 to S fathoms of water and pass stem lines to mooring buoys inshore. 
In 1935 plans were prepared for the construction of a new wharf, 

Kealakekua bay (lat. 19® 29' n, long, 155'" 56' W appro.x,) 

Kealakekua bay, loi miles south of Kailua on the w^est coast of 
Hawaii, is 2 miles wide and 1 mile long. There is a concrete wharf 
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ivith a depth of 6 ft. alongside. It is visited by local steamere but it 
Is little used as a shipping point except for coffee and tobacco. The 
bay is easy of actxss and well protected from all but konn storms and 
provides the best anchorage on the west coast of Hawaii. On the 
east of the bay is the $maJl village of NapropM. Provisions may be 
obtained in small quantities but \^ater is scarce. It is interesting 
historically as being the scene of the death of Captain Cook, 

Honuapo (lat. ig® 05" s, long. 155® 33' w approx.) 

Honuapo, on the south-east coast of Hamuli 13 miles north-east 
of Kalae point, is used to land supplies of oil for local mills and as the 
principal export point for sugar on the south-east coast of HawaiL 
Traffic formerly passed through Punaluu, 4I miles to the north-east¬ 
wards, but this has now been abandoned as a potti and Honuapo 
is used instead. Oil tankers call occasionally and local steamers 
regularly. In 1931 plans were considered to use Honuapo as a port 
for the direct shipment of sugar to the mainland. 

The landing has a depth of about aj ft. at its outer end, but ships 
do not come alongside; they drop anchor and run lines to mooring 
buoys. Freight ia handled by lighters. On the shore to the north of 
the landing are five oil tanks and two molasses tanks. 

Mahiikma (bt. 20® it' Np long. 155® 54' w approx.) 

Mahukona is a small anchorage hi an open bight about 5! miles 
south of Upolu point in the north of Hawaiip on the lee side of the 
Kohala range. It is unprotected and subject to strong offshore winds 
during the trade wind season. It is uaed primarily for the export of 
sugar from the plantations in the north of the Kohala district. 
Ocean-going and local sicaixicrs call regularly. 

There are two landings, but vessels anchor or moor offshore and 
loading is undertaken by lighter. Normal landing procedure is for 
vessels to make fast to bow and stem mooring buoys of which there 
are three pairs west of the north landing. Even when moored vessels 
are exposed to such wind that they should be ready to let go both 
anchors at a moment *3 notice. 

The southern landing, owned by the tenilorial government, is 
equipped with a winch and surf lines by Avhich sugar barges are 
hauled to and from ships at the mooring buoys. The northern landing, 
privately owned, is equipped with a derrick. A railway hne connects 
the port with plantations in the north of Hawaii. 
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1 stand of Molokm 

Kumalo Jiarhoar (hit 2!* 03' n* long. 156^ 53^ w approx.) 

Ksmalfl harbout on the south coast of Molokai, about miles 
westward from cape Halawa^ is a pocket m the frixigiiig rctf with an 
opening to the south, and with a pier projecting into deep water. 
Pineapple barges load at the pier and the local steamer calls regularly. 
It is the only safe harbour on the south coast of Molokai in kmia 
weather. 

The entrance is through a channel about 150 ft, wide over a bar 
with a general depth of 14 ft., but it is possible to carry 19 ft, by 
steering midway between the tw^o entrance buoys. The harbour, 
which is flanked on both sides by a reef w hich dries out at low tide^ 
has a length of about 3,500 ft. and a width of not less than 500 ft. 
The depth is mogdy over 30 ft. The pier projects from the shore for 
a distance of about 600 ft. and has a face of about 100 ft. against which 
small vessels can berth. 

Kmmakakai {lat, zi"® 03' N, long. 152® 02'' w approx.) 

Kaunakakai is a pocket in the reef of the south side of Molokai, 
9 miles west of Kolo harbour. There is a long mole projecting from 
the shore. It is used primarily for the export of pineapples to Hono¬ 
lulu and is visited regularly by the inter-island steamers. During 
hona storms, hea\y waves are said to sweep over the molcH Owing to 
the growth of the pineapple indiistiy, considerable improvements 
were undertaken m 1936 and further measures w^tre in contemplation 
in 1938. 

The harbour was dredged in 1934 to give a depth of 23 ft. over a 
rectangular area about 600 ft. wide and about 1,500 ft. long. The raole^ 
about 2,000 ft. long and surmounted by a road 18 ft. wide, projects 
from the shore in a south-westerly direction to the dredged area 
where it terminiites in a quay with a face about 500 ft. long. In 1936 
a contract was placed for widening and pacing this mole. 

Koh harbour (Ut* 05^ N, long. 157* 12^ w approx.) 

Kolo harbour, on the south coast of Molokai about 6J miles east¬ 
ward of Laau point, is a pocket in the fringing reef connected to the 
shore by a jetty. It is used as a shipping point for pineapples pro¬ 
duced in the west of Molokai. 

Entry is through a channel 300 ft. wide with a depth of 9 ft., so 
it is only accessible to small craft. There is ample room for anchorage 
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iAsidt the reef m from 6 to 8 ft,* but the harbour i$ dangerous in horn 
storms. The jetty projects about 700 ft. from the shore into 8 ft. of 
water with about 180 ft berthing space on cadi side. 

Island of Maui 

Hma bay (lat. 20° 46' n, long. 155® 59' w approx.) 

Hana bay is a small inlet, five-eighths of a mile in diameter, bct^i^een 
Kauikj head and Namialete point on the extreme east of Maui^ It is 
exposed to the force of the north-east trade winds but was economic¬ 
ally important as providing the only outlet for the produce of the 
eastern end of Maui^ which has only recently been connected by 
good roads \sith the test of the island. Both ocean-going vessels and 
the local steamers call regularly to Itxid sugar and cattle, and to land 
supplies and equipment. 

The bay is flanked on the south by the high cliffs of Kauiki head 
and on the north by the low headland of Naniialele point. To the 
west i$ the vilUge of Hana. A shoal extends about half-way across the 
bay from the north side* Entry is effected between this and a pin¬ 
nacle rock about 800 ft. to the south-east through a channel 30 ft. 
deep and 300 ft. wide. There is a concrete wharf 240 ft. long with a 
nunimuiu depth of zi ft. alongside. The shore is generally rocky» 
Only small craft can find anchorage in the south-west part of the bay. 

LaJiaina (lat. 20° 52" N, long. 356* 43^ w approx.) 

I.ahaina^ on the west coast of Maui and about 3 | miles south of 
Kaanapali, is an open anchorage In the lee of the island and pro¬ 
tected from trade winds but exposed in kona weatberi. The shore is 
a sandy beach fringed by a reef. There is a landing for small boats 
opposite a pa^ge in the teef^ and about a mile north of Lahaina on 
the north side of Puunoa point is a modem concrete wharf, known 
as Mala wharfs 960 ft. long wfth depths alongside of 24“^5 
Unfinished works make the end of the w harf (32 ft. depth) unusable, 
and currents make the approach to the w^harf difficult at times. 

!n the middle of the nineteenth century Lahaina rivalled Honolulu 
as a base for whalers^ but it is now little more than a village (Fig. 126, 
Plate So). 

Kaariapoli (lat. ao^ 56' N, long. 156® 42“ w approx,) 

Kaanapali is an open anchorage on the extreme w'est of Maui^ about 
4J miles north of Lahaina, with a landing. In trade vrind weather 
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the anchorage is protected by the island, but in kma weather there 
is no protection, it ist how’cver, the shipping point for most of the 
produce of the west coast of Maui. Ocean-going vessels call regularly 
aa well as local steamerSi and the landing is the teiminus of a local 
railtvay serving the w'est coast. The shore is sandy except for the 
cliffs of Kekaa head on the south side of the bay. Anchorage is in 
from 10 to 20 fathoms. 

The landing is immediately to the north of Kehaa head and con¬ 
sists of a wharf with a depth of from 4 to 5 ft. alongside. There are 
mooKng buoys about 300 yd, off Kekaa point In 15 fathoms. 

liland oj 

Kaumatapau (lat, 20® 47’ n, long. 156® 5$' w approx.) 

Kaumalapau (Plate 84), on the west side of Lanai about 3J miles 
north of cape Kaea, is a small bight at the mouth of a river partially 
protected hy a breakwater extending too yd, from the northern side 
of the bight. .A wharf inside the bay has a depth of 28 ft, of water 
alongside, but the harbour is too small for the use of large vessels. 
The port was developed <]uite recently to provide a shipping point 
for pineapples grown on Lanai, which are transported in laige barges 
to Honolulu. 

hiand of Kauai 

Hanalei (lat. 22“ 55' N, long. 159® 31' w approx.) 

Hanalei^bay, on the north coast of Kauar, is a semicircular in¬ 
dentation in the coast a mile wide. Both sides are fringed by coral 
reef but there is a sandy beach at the head of the bay (Plate 83). 
There is a small landing with 6 ft. of water alongside and the depth 
in the bay varies from 3 to 8 fathoms. The anchorage is good, 
providing shelter from all except north winds. The development of 
land communications and the facilities of other ports in the island 
have reduced the importance of the landing. 

llanamoutu hay (lat. at® 01' rt, long. 159® 20' w approx,) 

Hanamaulu bay is an indentation about 1,000 yd. long and coo yd 
wide on the cast coast of Kauai, 3 miles north of NawiliwiJi bav ^e 
greater part of the hay is shallow but is sheltered by steep hilU from 
all except north-easterly winds. 

There is a landing at Ahulcini on the south-east side of the bay 
used chiefly for the export of sugar and pineapples. There is a wharf 



Plate S3, Hanalei bay, Koyai 

The bay was fonncTly a shipping point of irnpc^rEuncc, bur is visited by int^rr^l^iofid 
iieamerH only occasionally. 



PlftU- S4. Kaiirmiapflu harbour, 

This tiarbour, the s-hippin^ point the pineapple plontatkons in the middle of Liinui^ has 
been developed wilb wme ditlieully'; the zic^kM rx.Md winding inland is [he only nieans of 
lund enmTnijnicilllon. 







Plate 85, Miifcapuu poinl, (Mia 

This bold hendland, v^^th a Unhx on the p^,\nt, U the most eosteriy cape of Oahu. 



Place Koena pisiPt, Oahu 

Thb ift ihc most wrsierlv cape uf Oahu. Bath road and mhvav nvn 1 x 

their situation indioites the didicutty' uf Eommtinicackins mund much af 
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with, a kngth of sio ft. and a depth of 34 Fl alongside. In rough 
wrather there ia a heavy swell in the harbour. Behind the wharf are 
a warehouse and oil tanks. Water, fuel oil and gasoline can be 
obtained, but water is scarce. 
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Chapter X 

INDIVIDUAL ISLANDS OF THE HAWAIIAN 
GROUP, AND JOHNSTON ISLAND 

Wiiulwui] lslMiid«: Leewaid lilind* and Johiuton [aland: Diblioignpliiail Now 

WINDWARD ISLANDS 
HAWAII 

The island of Hawaii, the largest and the moat easterly of the ^up, 
lies between lat, 18*56^ and 20“ 16^ N, and long. 154'’'-^ and 
156’ 04' vv. It has an area of 4,015 sq- miles and is roughly triangular 
in shape. 

Sifractwre 

The bland b formed of Bve volcanoes of varying ages: the Kohala 
range forming the northernmost peninsula of the islandj Manna Kca 
{izMs ft)t Huabki (ft.269 ft.). Mauna Loa (13.^75 *) Kikuea 
(4,090 ft.). The four latter form a rectangle covering the whole of 
the southern p^ri of the island and are eonnected with the K.ohala 
range in the north'by the high VVaimea plateau, 

Kohala b older and in consequence much more eroded than the 
other Tnountains especially on the windw'ard side, where the hillside 
has been dissected into deep gulches and canyons reaching to the 
sea. In many parts of the western or leeward slopes of the range are 
traces of cinder cones. The whole of this side of the range is dry and 
comparatively barren. 

The four remaining volcanic domes, which have an even» gently 
rounded shape^ have been little eroded- On the windw^ard side 
^gorges have been cut back $ome distance from the coast. Many of 
the more recent terminate as hanging ^'alleys half-way down the cliffi^ 
The leeward slopeSj tvhcrc there is Kttle jrainfallj are barren and 
smcK)th. 

The exrinct Mauna Kea rises gently from the coasts with numeroua 
cinder cones on the summit, wrhich b bare of vegetation and snow 
Covered in winter. On the wetter windward sidcp the forest zone 
reaches to within about i^ooo ft. of the summit, while on the lee 
side vegetation stops short at about 7,000 ft. 
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Hualalait also extinct and topped with numerDus conesi is rough 
and barren. On the north side the lower slopes of the mountain are 
wooded, but the south side is free of trees. 
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Mauna Loa. which is stLU active, resembles Mauna Kca in general 
form, but the summit, in contrast, consisL't of a vast crater from which 

lava has issued at various dates i n the last century (Fig. 1 2 j). The whole 
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mountain side Is scarred v^xh lava Hows which radiate in all directions 
from the crater, many even reaching the sea. The motts recent flows 
from Mauna Lop occurred in 1920, 1921 ^ *9^6. * 93 ^^ 1941. The 
flow of 1926 wiped out the village of Hoopuloa on the Kona coast. 
That of 1:936 threatened to overrun the port of Hib^ but the flow was 
successfully diverted by bombing from the air. 

Ktlauea, which Mauna Loa on its east side, is really an 

independent volcano. Owing to the vveakening of the hillside by 
some internal explosion lava does not nooverflow the crater^ but on 
occasions breaks out at lower levels. Consequently the eastern portion 
of Hawaii i$ freer from lava flows and less scarred than the south¬ 
west. 

The area to the south-^t of Kilauea, the Xau desert, is barren and 
studded with subsidiary cinder cones^ 

Coast 

The coast is generally even and with few deep itidenlations. 
Occasionally on the caat side of the island streams have cut their 
way through the rocks making small coves or gulches. The southern 
end of the north-east coast between cape Kumukahi and Hilo is low^ 
and backed by a plain rising gently to the lower slopes; of Kilauea. 
North of Hilo the coast consists of cliffs intersected by gulches, but 
with few natund Landings. The hinterland forms a tableland rising 
gently to merge imperceptibly into the mountain of Mauna Keau 
The northern part of this coast consists of very high steep cliffs 
characterized by hanging v'allcys from which waterfalls plunge 
straight into the sea. 

'fhe west side of I law^i is characteriied by numerous bluffs and 
formed by lava flows reaching the sea. Between the scorched and 
barren flows there are areas with constderable vegetation, including 
palm trees. Small beaches occur oocasionally. There arc no large 
bays or estuaries providing good harbours, and coral reefs occur 
frequently off the flatter portions of the coasts sometimes stretching 
out as much as miles. No anchorage on this coast is safe in kofta 
weather. The north part of thi$ side of the island, in the Ice of the 
Kohala range, is rcladvely flat, consisting of a low^ coastal plain, from 
which rise scattered cinder cones and lav^ flows. Farther south, 
this plain rises gently to merge with the slopes of Mauna Loa and 
of Hualalai. A characteristic of the settlements along this coast is 
for a few houses to stand near the shore, while the majority of the 
village is some 2 miles inland on the main road. 
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The south-east side of the tsland h sirniW in cKanitter, es^peciaJly 
towards itfi western end, with lava*-flows comiog dow n to the sea and 
fortning headlands. The eastern half of this coast consists largely of 
steep w™ded bluffs which are backed by the barren Kau desert, 

Por/j, Anchorites aitd lAmdings 

On the cast coasts fully exposed to the force of the north-east trade 
windsp there are no natural harbours apart from Hilo (p. 406)^ In 
former times there were several cable landings. At these points 
freight was hauled over cables running from mewring buoys to 
winding machinery at the top of the cliff. Anchorages are few' and 
exposed. There are cable landings at Paaiihau, where there is abo 
an indifferent anchorage in from 6 to 9 fathoms, with a $mall boat 
landings and at Kukuihaele. Other landings are at the mouths of 
the Waimanu valley and Waipio gulch, with anchorage in about 
7 fathoms and facilities for small boats. 

The most important landings on the west coast are at Mahukona 
(p. 407) in the north, Kailua bay in the middle and Kealakekua bay 
(p. 406)* But all along the coast are minor landings used chiefly by 
local steamers^ Nowhere along this coast can ocean-going vessel 
come alongside a quay. Small boats usually go alongside the Landings 
and in places cattle stagings have been built. The only landing where 
steamers call on the $outh coast is Honuapo {p. 407). 

Social and Economic Conditions 

T'he principal industries of the island are sugar cultivation and 
ranching. Sugar plantations are located mostly along the north¬ 
eastern (windward) seaboard where the rainfall is heavy. The dry 
interior is either reclaimed as forest reserve or used for grazing land. 
Along the dry west coast is the cofFee-growing district of Kona, 

The only totvn of any size in the island of Hawaii is Hilop with a 
population of about 19,000. It is the second port in the territory 
(p. 400), has a power station, and a sugar mill. The administrative 
offices of the county government are situated here and there is a 
prosperous suburban area at Puuco. The remaining settlements are 
small villages or plantation establishments consisting usually of a 
sugar mill round which are clustered the houst^s of the plantation 
wrorkers. The villages are mostly grouped along the sugar-growing 
north-cast coast, and along the western or Kona coast. Many have 
simple facilities for landing small cargoes. The mtcrior is almost 
unpopulated. Hotels have been built at Hilo and Paauilo, on the 
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north-cast coosc^ in th^ extreme north of north Kohala, Waimea 
at the south end of the Kohala range, Kailua and Kaavva Loa in the 
Kona district, WaiohUiu and Fahala about 5 miles inland from the 
south-east coast, and Kilauea near the crater of the volcano. 

Communii^aiions 

Sea commonicadott m maintained by occasional tKcan-going 
ve^^seb sailing direct from Hilo and from Mahukona to Amerioan 
porta^ and the inter-island steamers touch at most of the landings on 
voyages tivice a week from Honolulu. 

There are two railways open to the public. These are 4ft. 8i in. 
gauge lines. Both feed Hito. The Hilo Railway runs south for about 
20 itii)c$^ to Pahoa. 'Fhe other line, the Hawaii Consolidated Railway^ 
runs north along the coast to PaaiiiLo and Kukuihaele. In addition ^ 
many of the plantations have their ossm lines acting either as feeders 
for the main lines or merely to convey sugar cane to the mills. In 
the north is a short stretch of railway running round the coast from 
Niuhi to Mahukona. 

The general pattern of the roads follows the settlements. A good 
roadt improved under the Federal Aid Highw-ay schcmct circles ilie 
island following the east coast from Hilo to Honokaa where it turns 
west to Waimea, about 15 miles inland. A branch runs north from 
Waimea to Haw 4 with feeders to Sueter airfield, Mahukona and 
places on the north Kohala coast. I'he main road continues south¬ 
westerly from Waimea to within about 5 miles of the west coast w'hich 
it follows at distances varying between about 2 and 5 miles inshore 
with feeder roads to the principal villages on the coast. At the 
extreme south of the island the road runs about jo miles inland in an 
easterly direction to Waiohinu and down to the coast at Honuapo. 
From Honuapo the road leaves the coast, running north-eastwards 
to the crater of Kilauea and Kcaaui whence It turns northw'arda for 
about 10 miles to Hilo* A branch of this road runs from Waimea to 
the National Park on the summit of Mauna Lo^u A series of secondary 
roads runs south from Keaau to the setdements in the south-east of 
the island. 

ITiere art^ according to published sources, three airfields in the 
island: Hilo^ Suelcr field near Upolu pointy and Morse field near Kalae 
point* The two latter are for service use. 

Civilian signal facilities include a W/T station at Hilo^ and a 
telephone system with a network of about g^ooo miles of line linked 
with other islands by radio telephone. 

ou tE- Fliciltc) ^7 
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MAUI 

Maui lies between Hawaii and Molokai roughly beween lat. ao"" 35' 
and ai 02'and long. 155® 59* and 156® 42' w. It is separated from 
thi:&e islands by channels jo miles and 9 miles wide respectively, 

Stni^turc 

The island has a total area of 728 sq. miles and consists of two 
volcanic domes joined by a low saddle not more than 150 ft. high and 
between 6 and 7 miles wide. The eastern dome of Haleakala is much 
the larger and of more recent date^ The we$tem volcano* w'hich 
probably approximates in age to the island of Kauai^ is so deeply 
cut by guHeys that little of the original form is left, 'ITie whole outline 
of the island formed by these mountains is roughly similar to an 
hour-glass with one end larger than the other (Fig. 124)^ 

Haleakala rises as an asymmetric dome to a height of 10*032 ft.j 
w ith a maximum east-w^est diameter nf 32 mileSi and a north-south 
diameter of 23 miles. At the summit is a large irregularly shaped 
crater-like depression about S miles long by 2 miles wide probably 
caused by subsidence- The steeply sloping walls of this area have a 
depth reaching to 2,500 ft. and the floor is studded with numerous 
cinder cones. On the north and south sides are two very large fault 
gaps. That on the north side is about 3 miles wide and that on the 
south side 1 mile wide. From these two gaps deep wide valleys run 
down betwwn steep cliffs to the sea on the north and south of the 
island. A third but smaller gap in the east mns towards the sea near 
Hana bay on the east coast. 

On the slopes of Haleakala deep gorges have been cut by hcay>^ 
rains accompanying the trade winds* especially on the north-east 
coast. Valleys on the south-east and south coasts»though numerous, arc 
far shorter and shallower as a result of the lighter rainfaU (Fig, 125). 
The streams in them are often only intermitteotH The west of 
Haleakab slopes gently to the saddle joining it with w^est Maui. 

The saddle or isthmus is low* rising only to 150 ft., and is covered 
is part by sand dunes derived from broken-up fragments of coral on 
the reefs w^hich fringe the neighbouring shores 

West Maul, which rises to mount Puukakui in the centre* is 
roughly oval in shape, 18 miles long by 12 miles wide, 'rhe summit is 
boggy and characterized by low shrubs, sphagnum moss, and sedges. 
Deep well'wooded canyons radiate to the coast. These are fed by 
shallow channels ending in hanging valleys which empty their con- 
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tents over the precipices forming the sides of the main canyons. The 
largest canyon is the lao valley^ with predpitnus sides nsing more 
than 300 ft. above the valley floor; it runs from near Puukubii to 
Wailuku. 

Coasts 

There is litUe com) off the coast of MauiT but reefs cover the 
entrance to the bights on each side of the saddle joi nin g iht two 
volcanic domes. The north coast between Hana bay in the east and 
Pauwela point consists of high cliffs and bluffs interspersed with 
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small bays whtre the gorges ion do>vn to the sea. The most notice¬ 
able of these is the Kaenae valley running from the Koolau gap. The 
bight round Kahului has a sandy beach. Inland, the country rises 
gently to the lower slopes of Haleakala. 

The coast of western Maui is made up almost entirely in the north 
of rocky headlands and small bays with occasional sandy bcachi^ at 
the mouths of the numerous valleys which reach the sea. For some 
distance north-west and south-east of Lahaina on the west coast of 
the isbnd a fringing reef Lios off the coast and there is a beach 
The interior of this part of the cooat is comparativelv flat Behind 
this the land slopes gently to the mountains (Fig. tab)' Sand beaches 
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£i/id fishponds occur to the south of the isthmus near Maalaca. The 
coast of east iVlaui betvi^eco Maalaea and cape Hanaiuaiiioa tends 
to be low and wooded. The south^^east coast is in general formed of 
steep bluffs with occasional beaches. The hinterland tends to be flat, 
rising gendj' to the hills, but is interrupted by gulches and occasional 
Cinder cones, some of which actually fringe the shore and have been 
deeply eroded by wave action- 

PortSj Landing mid Amhorages 

Apart from Kahuloi (p. 40^), which is the only fully protected 
harbour on the islands, Hana bay and Lahairuir which is a magnificent 
anchorage except in korm storms, there are poor anchorages at 
various points round the coast. These usually have a short landing 
Stage, or a small concrete wharf for the handling of local traffic. The 
most important are Hana bay (p. 409) on the east coast, where both 
local and ocean-going steamers call;; Kaupa and, Maalaea on the 
south coast; and Lahaina (p. 409) and KaanapaJj (p. 409) on the 
west coast. 

Social and Econondc Conditims 

Sugnr is grown on large plantations in the isthmus region and on 
small coastal belts in the extreme east of the island* Pineapples are 
grown on the north-tveatem slopes of Halcakala and on the north¬ 
west coast; large areas in the interior are set aside as forest reseiwes; 
and the immediate vicinity of the crater of Haleakata has been pre- 
scA'ed as a National Park, A bell of mi,xed farms and homesteads 
runs north-westward, flanking the mad fmm KconcoLo, Taro is 
grown in isolated patches at various points along the river valleys* 
Gracing land occupies most of the southern side of the island and 
the coast of Haleakala. 

Vilbges and plafitalions are spread thickly over die isthmus area 
and a few plantations are scattered along the extreme western and 
eastern coasts of the island. 

There are no large towns in Maul It 15 doubtful if any settlement 
has more tlian about 1,500 pisoplc. The majority of the villages are 
plantation settlements built round the nucleus of a sugar ttiill or a 
pineapple cannery, Wailuku on the vrest side of the isthmus, a few' 
miles south of the port of Kahului, is the administrative centre of the 
isiland. l^haina on the west coast is a eompamdvcly large village 
stretching along the coast for about z miles with a landing at Mab. 
Fora short time during the reign of Kamchameha I, Lahaina was the 
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capita] of the whole kingdom of Hawaii. The remaining scitlementfi 
of imporunce are Spreckcisvillc. Paia and Haiku on the Jowcr slopes 
of the eastern side of HateakaJa. Hana is the principal village in the 
eastern coastal belt of cultivation. 

Con nnifTH'fl/ijfMir 

Occasional ocean-going vessels visit Kahului and Hana bay and 
inter-island steamers maintain a daily service with Honolulu escept 
on Saturdays, 

^ Railwa}!^ with a gauge of 3 ft, join Wailuku with the port of 
Kahului and run along the coast to Spredtelsville, Paia and Haiku. 
In addition, there are numerous plantation railways feeding Kihei 
and Kahului, and another serving the isolated plantation area lying 
along the coast to the north and south of Hana. 

Roads are wcU developed in the isthmus region, and round most 
of the coast of west ^Tauir There are good roads following the coast 
between Hana and Kipahulu and along the north-east coast. Giving 
to tlic hilly and difficult nature of the country the village of Kaenac 
and Wailtia on the north coast were formerly cut off from the main 
road system in the isthmus to the west and the road system in the 
east. But a road has now been constructed between Fauwela and 
Hana linking up these regions. Kaupo on the south-east coast is 
similarly isolated. There is a stretch of about 30 miles on the south 
coast which is only ILnkcdi by rough tracks. 

A Federal Highway runs from Lahaina round the south coast to 
Maalaea, and north from there to Wailuku and Kahului. It then 
continues in an easterly direction to a point south of Makawao, and 
turns south and ultimately south-west through a mixed farming area 
to Keoneoio. A spur leads up to the National Park. 

1 here were in 1931^1 according to published sources, itvo airfields, 
Maui airport to the north of Maalaqa and Hamoa to the west of Hana 
bay. There is a telephone system linking all parts of the island. This 
system is connected to other islands of the group hy wireless tele¬ 
phony. 

MOLOKAI 

The island of Molokai, lying roughly between lat. 2i“o2' and 21 ° 14' N 
and long, 156" 43' and 157“ 19' w , is 7} miles north-cast of Maui and 
separated from it by Pailolq channel. It is a long narrow island lying 
east and west; roughly rectangular in shape, with a width of between 
7 and TO miles and a length of about 34 miles (Fig. 127). 
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Strviiture 

It IS fonfied like Oahu smd Maui of the domes of two volcanoes, 
an older western one and a rather more recent eastern one. On the 
western mountain, Mauna Loji (1,400 ft.), the land slopes gently 
seaward from a hare tableland cut up into narrow gulches. The plain 
between the mountains is low and rolling, with a maidmum eleraiion 
of about 500 ft. The eastern half of the island formed by Mt 
Kamakou, which rises to 4.970 ft., is very different, being wild and 
rugge*^- *l'he highland area includes a wet bog forest. Northwards 
this type of terrain stretches to the coast and ends in steep wedge- 
shaped hills and cliffs. Short amphhheatre-ltke valleys live been 
cut down from the summit practically to sea level. The Wailoku and 
Pelekunu valleys are surrounded on their landward side by high 
almost inaccessible cliffs caused by subsidence (Fig, taS). Tothe east¬ 
ward another deep canyon, the Halawa valley, runs between pre¬ 
cipices to the sea at Halatva bay. The whole wea of the highlands 
of Mt Kamakou Is almost impenetrable. It is intersected in every 
direction by steep cliffs and overgrown with tangled vegetation 
through which it b nece^ary to cut a way with a knife. Southward 
the slope is gentle, but deeply dissected by short gulches. These 
terminate some dbtance from the coast, giving a comparatively flat 
coastal margin. 

Cooiis 

Along the whole of the south coast is a fringing coral reef ex¬ 
tending up to about a mile from the shore. H'he western part of this 
coast between Laau point and Pukoo is characterized by sandy 
beaches, but to the eastwards the coast b rocky, and much cut up 
by ravines near the east end of the island 

On the eastern half of the north coast the mountains fall sheer 
away into the sea except where they are cut up by deep valleys and 
ravines. Landing is difficult even in the small bights, access to the 
interior b almost impossible and there are no anchorages. The site 
of the leper Colony on tlic Makanalua peninsula is a flat shelf or 
platform fringed by a sandy beach several miles long, with occasional 
low wave-cut cliffs. West of the Makanalua peninsula the coast 
continues as a line of cliff for about 8 miles. The west coast from Ilio 
point to Laau point consists mostly of a flat sandy beach with 
occEtfabnal patches of coral. 
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Ports, LanJtFigs and Anfhoragcs 

There are no good harbours in the hhnd of Molokai, but along 
the south coast there are several sfnall bays or landings offering little 
protection and suitable only for small boats^ There arOp howe\'er, 
one or tv%*o harbours of greater importance. 

Kamato harbour (p. 408), on the south coastp is the only one which 
is considered safe during stonns. Entrance is through a passage 
in the reef 150 yd. wide with a depth of 14 ft., and a pier has been 
built out into deep tvater. Kaunakakai harbour (p. 40S) ts suitable 
only for small craft; it is a pocket in the reef 600 yd. long and 200 yd^ 
wide. A mole extends three-eights of a mile from the shore and is 
used primarily for shipping pineapples which are loaded into barges 
or small steamers alongside the mole. Kolo harbour (p. 408) m 
another pocket in the reef, with a depth of 9 ft. This is a privately 
developed port for the loading of pineappleSp 

In the extreme east of the Island is Hdaw'a bay, .an indentation in 
the coast about three-quarters of a mile long, but this affords only 
indifferent anchorage in 5 fathoms and is exposed to the prevailing 
north-east trade winds. 

Social and Econons^ Conditions 

Pineapple growing has been IntToduced into the island com- 
parativ'ely recently, and mixed farming and market gardening have 
been undertaken on the homestead lands. But the major portion of 
the island is devoted to stock raisings 

Molokai is the least known and most rarely visited of the larger 
islands in the Hawaiian group^ There are no large towns, but a few 
small villages are scattered along the south coasts where in former 
times the native HaAvaiian population constructed fishponds inside 
the reef. There are two isolated villages at the mouths of the WaElau 
and Pelekunu valleys on the north side of the bland. The largest 
villages arc those with landing factlides. Hornetead settlements have 
been establbhed round Kaunakakai and near Hoolehua in the centre 
of the island. The leper colony b on the north side of the island. 

Communications 

The Intcr-lsland Steam Navigation Co. runs a sendee four times 
a week between landings in Molokai and Honolulu. 

A main road maintained by federal grants crosses the island from 
Kaunakakai to a point above the cliff overlooking the leper settlement 
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at Kalaupapa on the MaJumalua penijisula. A track leads down the 
side of the cliff to join a road between Kniaupapa and Kalawao, It is 
probable that thb track has been widened and improved to complete 
the road, A good road skirts the whole of the south coast and there 
are numerous local roads in the west of the island. Cominunication 
In the mountainous north-eastern area is coniined to tracks. 

There were, according to published sources tn 1930, an air^eid 
near Hoolehua, known as Molokai Airport, and an emergency 
landing grotmd on the Makanalua peninsula. 

The telephone sertice joining the principal settlements is linked 
by wireless telephony Vidth the other isbnds of the group. 


LANAI 

Lanai is a small island lying roughly between lat. 30® .^4' and 
20 56 N, and long, 156*48* and 157° 03'w, separated from the 
isbnds of Maui and Molokai by the Auau channel and Kalotu 
channel, both about 8 miles wide. In shape it is roughly in the form 
of a D, with the straight side slightly concave. Its greatest length, 
north-west to south-east, is jyJ miles, its greatest width about 14 miles 
and its total area 140-8 sq. miles (Fig. 129), 

Structure 

Lanai is formed of the remains of a single volcanic dome, the 
summit of which reaches a height of 3,370 ft. Round about the 
summit is a highland area, roughly 5 miles long and 2 miles wide, 
eroded in the east into the sSiarp-sidcd gulches characteristic of the 
older dissected cones of the group. On the south-east the area is 
sharply defined by cliffs formed by faulting, which separate it from 
a concave plateau which forms the centre of the island. 

The plateau area, stretching 5 miles to the north-west of the 
highlands from their northern end, and about 5 miles to the w-est 
from their southern end, is of gently rolling grass-covered downbnd. 
A small part of the region is fomicd into w-ell—defined depressions^ 
these are not craters but are formed by subsidence. Palawai basin! 
the largest of these, covers an area of about 4 miles with its 
deepest point about 140 ft. below the general area of the plsieau. 

Surrounding the plateau is a region formed by Java flows, sloping 
seawards for a distance of from i to 5 miles, 'j*he upper portions of 
this slope consist of sand dunes, frequent ly assuming a streamlined 
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shape. Where wind erosion of this form has not taken place the land 
b considerably dissected by water action. The lower slopes, in 
places gmsa-gmwTT| are also strew'n with spheroidal blocks of eroded 
basaltic lava or with spires and monoliths of partly eroded rock left 
standing where softer material around them has been swept away. 
Marginal to this "flow slope" area is an indeflnite area stretehing on 



Fig. 1X9- Mincir iiJiiJijda of the wifid^'artl group 

Based on: (i) U.S. Coasi and Goodctii: Survey charts nom. 41161 f:)) U.S. 

QcoSogial Survey topographic map of KahcMlowic^ 


the west to the cliffs forming the coast, and to the sandy beaches on 
the east. 

There arc no perennial streams in Lanaip but after occasional 
heavy rain the gulches are full of water for a few hours. It has been 
estimated that by the sinking of welb in suitable places a supply of 
500,000 gal. per day could be provided. 

Cooftj 

On the west and south coasts the whole of the shoreline from Kaena 
point to Pelau paint is characterized by steep diffSp In the south 
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unbroken cliffs rise to a height of 1,000 ft, above sea level for about 
3 miles. The rest of this coast consists of sUtemating bays and rocky 
headlands. Off the headlands arc remnants of wave-cut beaches 
vaiying in height from 5 to to ft In die hays there are frequendy 
short boulder beaches. 

On the (lorth-cast and cast coasts from Kaena point to Ktkoa point 
the coast is frin^d by a coral reef extending about aoo yd, offshore. 
The beach, which is continued round the coast, is sandy with 
occasional calcareous rocks and boulders. The hinterland is fiat 
alluvial land built up of eroded rock carried down from the mountain 
by the occasional heavy downpours. 

Along the eastern half of the south coast from Kikoa point to 
Kamaiki point the coral reef continues, TJjc beach is sandy and the 
hinterland similar to that on the east coast. West of Kamaiki point 
low bluffs appear, reaching their maximuni a little to the east of 
Manele bay where the beach is sandy, '[’he western portion of the 
coast between cape Kaea and Kaena point consists of bluffs, which 
gradually increase in height to Kaena point, near w'hich they are as 
much as 400 fit. high. Offshore are numerous rocks. 

Ports, Anchorages, etc. 

The only landings of any importance are Kaumalapau harbour on 
the west coast, and Manele bay on the south coast, Kaumalapau 
(p. 410) is a small bight at the mouth of a ravine. A breakwater about 
100 yd. long has been built on the north side of the harbour entrance. 
Inside the harbour there is a small wharf, used primarily for pineapple 
barges, although small steamers can lie alongside, Manele bay on 
the south side is an anchorage with a depth of 14 fathoms, suitable 
for small steamers, but, during the trade winds, squalls alternate from 
north and south, and the anchorage is unsatisfactory. There is a boat 
landing in the bay, and a chute for loading livestock to vessels moored 
close to the rocks. 

Social and Ecoaomic Conditions 

There were formerly about 1,200 Hawaiians on the island, but 
these had declined to about 130 in 1910. The Island was formerly 
devoted almost entirely to stock raising. But since 1922 the major 
pan has bren given over to pineapple cultivation, and the population 
had risen in 193^ to 2,35h. There are fiv'c settlements on the island 
Kocle, in the centre of the island with 3 population of about So is 
the headquarters of the Lanai ranch. Lanai City, a new plantation 
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settlement ^bout a mile to the south, is the headquarters of the 
pineapple industry, and has a population of about 300, mostly workers 
on the pineapple plantations. Here a power station and refrigcniting 
plant and a pumping station with a capacity of 200,000 gal. a day have 
been built. These t%vD tawm with the two ports and a boat landing at 
Kaumalapau on the east coast provide the only settlements of any size. 

CommunKotions 

There is a regular service of pineapple barges and steamers between 
Kaumabpau and Honolulu. 

Roads connect the towns. That betiveen Kaumalapau and Lanai 
City is macadami^edi Another road runs from Kocie to Manek hayj 
it is maintained by the county authorities. A third road runs across 
the island to the east coast. There are also various tracksp mostly 
continuatiorts of roads. 

An airiield has been constructed in the centre of the Island, 

There b a radio-iekphone system linking Kaumalapau tvith 
Honolulu, 

K.AHOOLA^\Ti 

Kahoolawe^ which is the smallest of the inhabited islands of the 
windward group, lies roughly betw'een lat. 30" and 50" 37' n and 
long. 156^ 3a' and 156'' 42" vv. It has an area of about 44 miles, 
and is about iq| miles in length and ^ mUes in width (Fig. 129). It is 
separated from Maui to the north by a channel some 8 miles wide. 
The highest points of the bland, Lua Makika and Moaula, are 
1.477 L444 ft- above sea level respectively. 'Fhe interior has a 

bare windswept appearance, but b cut by numerous gulches running 
to the sea on the north side, and by occasional gulches on the south, 

1 he east cc^st b steep and cUfTed, with Kanapau bay occupying 
the major part. At Beck cove, in the south of the bay. there b a sandy 
beach which provides a good anchorage in kena weather* The south 
coast !s characterized by steep cliffs with nvo deep indentations, 
Waikahalulu bay and Kamohio bay* The water in these bays b too 
deep to provide useful anchorage. The best landing is to the west of 
the island in Smuggler cove, 1 mile south-eastw-ard of Kealaikahild ' 
point. Off this place there b a good anchorage in 10 fathoms of w’ater. 
The northern coast consists of rugged bluffs interspersed with gulches. 
*l’he land rises fairly gently to the highlands. 

'rhe soil b a dry red earth which would probably be fertile were the 
water supply better* Rainfdl is negligible because Kahriolaw^c is 
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situated under the lee of Maul and shielded froitl the trade-wind rain. 
Periods of as much as i8 months may pass without a heavy shower. 
There are no perennial streams or springs, and wdb sunk have not 
found water. In the interior arc a few crater-like depressions in 
which water collects. Two of these are large enough to retain water 
for a considerable time after heavy rain. Vegetation Is extremely 
scanty, consisting mostly of grasses, but large areas in the higher 
parts of the island are entirely denuded of plant life. 

A few sheep and cattle find grazing on the island, and the only 
inhabitants are the herdsmen in charge. In 1930 the census returns 
showed that there were two men. 

MOLOKINI 
(Plate 91) 

Molokini island, lying in the channel between Maui and Kahoolawe, 
approximately in bt. 20’ 31' n, long. 156“ 30'' w. is the bare remnant 
of the southern half of an extinct crater. It is crescent-shaped, open 
to the north, and with a steep crest running along the middle to form 
a backbone. The easternmost point has been eroded to form a bluff, 
while at the western end the point slopes down to the sea. The crest 
slopes steeply on both sides. Landing is difficult. I’he whole coast¬ 
line has been eroded to form a wave-cut cliff. There is a lighthouse on 
the top of the backbone of the island, which is otherwise uninhabited. 
In general formation the rock bears a remarkable similarity to Kaula 
islet 19 miles south-west of Niihan (Fig. 132). 

OAflU 

Oahu lies 2Z miles W'cshvard of Molokai and about 64 miles east- 
south-eastward of Kauai roughly between lat. 21" 16' and 21* 43' n, 
and long, 157“ 39' and 138* 17' w. With the capital, Honolulu rand 
the United States naval establishments on its south side, it is the 
most important island in the group. 

Structuff 

Roughly 40 miles long and about 26 miles wide, it is of an irregular 
trapezoid shape with an indented coastline (Fig, 130). It was originally 
composed of two adjacent volcanic domes, but large sections of these 
have disappeared by subsidence or erasion. There remain of the two 
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origirml volcArkoe$ the slurply serraied ridgf; of the Koolau range, 
the younger of the two mountains, with the Pali, a isheer cliffy forming 
part of Its east side and comparatively gentle but deeply dissected 
slopes on the west. The older dome to the leeward, Waianae range^ 
with Its highest point at Mt Kaako (4,030 ft.);, is sharply eroded and 
dissected towards the sea from which it is sepamred by a limestone 
and alluvial plain some 6 miles tvide. The straight and nearly parallel 
valleys of the Koolau range and Waianae mountains are generally 


Based ont (j) U.Sl Cooat mid Crcodctic Survey chart evq^. 4116; (4) Navy 
avimtian chart tH$. V, 4501 (s) GnilogicBl Survey topeigraphic inB|i af Oahu, 
I93^‘ 


U-shaped or ftat-bottomed in section* Between these valleys are long 
narrow' spurs with knife-edge crests* but w^ith a tendency to broad 
spatulate ends. To the south, from Pearl harbour eastward to Makapuu 
point, the ends of these spurs are sharply truncated, indicating the 
presence in former dmes of a sea cliff. On the windward (north-east) 
side of the Koolau range, the vallcsys and spurs are shorter and 
steeper. North-eastwards from the Pali spurs extend about j mdes 
towards the coast. 

Between the Koolau range and the Waianae mountains lies a 
sloping plain mostly of alluvial material w^hich b believed to overhe 
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flows of lava from the Koolau mountains. Through this a few channels 
have been cut by the streams which drain south into Pearl harbour. 

A coastal pUin, lately of raised coral Itmcaionc, surrounds the 
W'hole island. It varies in width from a few hundred feet to a or 
3 miles, except where spurs run out to the sea shore forming diffs, 
or where he^dland^ are formed by cinder cones. 


Coast 

south co^c between Barbers point and ^lakapiiu point is 
f^ed for its whole length of roughly 30 miles by a reef which extends 
about half a mile from the shore. This is broken at the entrance 
to Pearl harbour and Honolulu. Between Barbers point and Pearl 
harbour the coastal plain stretches inland for about 3 miles to the 
foot of the Waianae mountains. 

^ 1 he hinterland between Pearl harbour and Diamond head is occu¬ 
pied by the built-up area of Honolulu and its suburbs including 
Waikiki beach, known to most people as a seaside pleasure ground 
where surf-nding is the principal amusement. East of Diamond head 
the spurs of the Koolau range approach close to the sea. Towards the 
east the coast is characterised by cliffs wUch rise sharply by Koko 
head ^d Koko crater, a cinder cone, and again at Makapuu point 
( Me 5)' To the west of Koko head are rccf-fringed bays and iha sea 
IS shallow for a distance of about three-quarters of a mil^ from the 
co^t. The coast between the cUffe of Koko head and .Makapuu 

j»uit IS charactenaed by a mixture of sand, limestone boulders, and 
siungic. 

The whole length of the east coast from Makapuu head to Kahuku 
point IS bordered by a fringing reef roughly half a mile ofikhore. In 
general the ^ore consists of sandy beaches interspersed at ^rious 
points by wJiere spurs from the Koobu raiTigt project to the sea. 
The only inlet, Kaneohe bay which recedes about a miles, is closed 
by the reef save for two entrances, and the whole of the bay was till 
recently fiUed with detached coral heads. Except for occasional head¬ 
lands, the plain extends along the east coast as a narrow strip 
expanding slightly opposite the Pali (Plate 87J. Kahuku point the 
northernmost point of the island, is bw and covered 5th sand 

dunes, pere 18 a small bluff near the point whence the land rises 
gmdually to the mountains. 

The whole north-west coaat from Kahuku point to Kaena point is 
bordered by a fnngmg i^f, the shore line consisting of alternating 
stretches of sandy beach and ledges of stratified limestone rocks 
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Bctweea the two principal ranges of mountains the coastal plain 
recedes to form a large re-entrant (the Waialua plain), 

AJqng the &quih“¥rest coast from Kaena point to Barbers point the 
reef, exposed at low water, extends at a distance of from joo to 
400 yd. from the shore* The shorc» like that of the north coasts m 
formed of alternating sandy beaches and rocky ledges. At places the 
mountains rise steeply from the sea (Plate S6), 

Ports mtd Hmhours 

The only Important harbours and ports in Oahu are Pearl harbour 
and the port of Honolulu. 

Pearl harbouri on the south coast of the island, is one of the best 
and most capacious harbours in the north Pacific islands. It is the 
principal American naval establkhment In the Pacific, and has been 
equipped on a scale to maintain and repair a Urge fleet In general, 
the harbour consists of an entrance channel diidding into three large 
lagoons divided by penln$iiUS| and w'ith a large islet, Ford island^ in 
the middle of the largest Ugoon. 

At the mouth of the harbour the reef has been blasted awayi and 
the entrance is through a dredged channel 35 ft, deep with a width of 
about z^ooo yd. save at the reef where the break is only i,Soo yd. 
wide. The channel is roughly 2 miles long, and the expanse of w^ter 
inside the harbour is about 5 sq* miles. 

Honolulu p about 5 miles west of Pearl harbour, is not only the 
principal port in the group but the capital of the territory and the 
principal manufacturing centre and tourUt resort (pp. 392-400).^ 
Apart from these there are no good anchorages on Oahu. On the 
east coast Watmanolo bay provides shelter for small craft and an 
anchorage for small vessels in 10 ft. of water. There is a small wharf 
there. On the north coast Waimea bay and Waialua offer little shelter^ 
and landing can only be made in calm weather. 

Social nwrf Economic Comiidofts 

Sugar and pineapples are the principal products of Oahu. The 
mrigated plantationSp situated on the Ewa plain, are vefy fertile. Large 
areas of gradng land are scattered over the coastal plain. Fruit 
growing and market gardening are important minor industries. 
Mills, canneries and an iron foundry manufacturing agricultural 
machinery are all concentrated In Honolulu. 

Settlement in Oahu Is of three kinds—administrative and com¬ 
mercial, naval and militaiy^ and agiicultuntl* Honolulu Is a large 

(K Pad£c) aS 
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c 5 ommerclaI towTi with a population in 1940 of about iSi ,000, engaged 
in nianufactuniig, canning and generaL trade or administrative pur¬ 
suits. There are many hotels, and a large part of the population are 
Pftgaged either directly or indirectly m catering for the tourist 
trade, l*he towns round Pearl harbour are partly plantation settle¬ 
ments or else house the dockyard workers stationed at the naval 
base, In the middle of the island is the large mUitarv reserve of 
Schofield Barracks, 1 he rcniaining settlements, mostly round the 
coast, owe their origin to sugar plantations and consist primarily of 
a mill with the wooden houses of the plantation workers clustered 
round it, or, in the case of the larger and more modem settlements, a 
town laid out in rectangular streets. The most important of these 
settlements are Aiea, Pearl City and Waipahu, near Pearl harbour; 
Waianae on the west coast; Waialua, W'hich is also a holiday resort, 
in the north; and Kahuku and WaJmanolo in the east. 

Commuftications 

1 he Royal Mail, Canadian Paci6c, Matson, American President, 
Canadian-Australasiau and N.Y.K. Lines maintained regular com¬ 
munication with the Arncrican coast, Australia and New Zealand, 
and the Far East. In addition, numcrious freighters call and pleasure- 
cruise Steamers used to make Honolulu a regular port of call. 

Pan-American Airways maintained a flying boat sertice across the 
Pacific, at first using Pearl harbour as a base. There is an airfield 
outside Honolulu and numerous others are in various parts of the 
island. Local sen-dees to the other islands of the group are run by 
inter-Inland Aimay^, 

'J’he Federal Highway, the main connexion benveen the important 
points m the island, ts a wide well-made road. It follows the coast 
from Honolulu round the east of the island to Waialua in the north, 
and IS joined there by another road of similar quality which runs 
northwards from Pearl harbour via Wahlawa, A progress map of 
the Bureau of Public Koads shows two roads running roughly parallel 
be^'Cen these points, although an American chart dated 1042 shows 
only one. Another branch of the Federal Highway skirts Pearl har¬ 
bour, running to a point north of Barbers point and then north along 
the coast to Wa^e. Beyond there a road maintained by the county 
authorities conanues to Makua. There is said to be a track along which 
a car cm be driven, round Kaena point to Mokuleia. A good road 
maintained by the countj- authorities runs north-east from Honolulu 
across the Nuuanu Pah, which it descends by a series o^.i^a^ m 
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join the Fcder^ Highway south of Kaneohe bay. I'here arCp moneoverp 
several feeder roads maintained by the county authorities and private 
roads of varying quailt)’ belonging to the ^-arious pUmation interests. 

*rhe 3 ft. gauge Oahu Railway starting at Horiolulu and skirting 
Pearl harbour follows the south-west^ north and north-east coast 
very closely as far round as Kahana, serving Waianae^ Waialua, 
Kahuku and Laie en rmte. A branch runs north from Waipahu into 
the interior of the island. 

'Fhere are numerous W/T stations and a radio-telephone system 
linking up the island telephone system with the other mhabited 
islands of the gfoup. 


KAU .\1 

Kauai^p the most westerly of the large islands of the windward group, 
lies approximately bettveen lat. and 14^ N and long. 

159"^ and 159^ 48^ w* 64 miles w^t of Oahu. The island is roughly 
circular in shape with an area of 597 stj. mil^ (Fig. 131). 

StriiCiure 

The highest point is Kawaikini peak in the Waialeale mountain 
range w^hich nuns southward to within about 5 from the coast. 
The summit is a boggy plateau stretching in a north-w^esterly direc¬ 
tion for a distance of about 8 miles w ith a width of about ai miles. 

The area immediately below the bog is the di^isectcd remnant of 
the volcanic dome which originally formed tlie island. Streams fed 
by the bog have cut their w^ay through the lavas, leaving deep 
canyons^ some as much as 10 miles long w^ith widths up to 2 miles and 
depths of from 1,000 to 3,000 ft; The sides of these canyons are 
Hometimes vertical cliffs. Subsidiary streams at right angles to the 
main canyons have cut their way into these, ending in hanging valleys 
and waterfalls. There are three drainage basins: the first, to the 
north, occupied principally by the Wainiha, Lumahei and Hanalei 
rivers; the second, to the east, occupied by the U'ailua river and its 
tributaries; and the third, on the west bounded by the Waimea river^ 
which sweeps southward to flow into the sea near the town of that 
name. 

The northern and eastern sides of the bland exposed to the trade 
winds are naturally more eroded and dissected than the west and 
souths The dissected highland area b bounded on the east by a series 
of cliffs in a concave line stretching across the eastern part of the 
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Lsl^uid. This Vfc'ias caused by former tiking of the kland and w^tcr 
action which cut the cUffs back to their present position. A further 
disturbance raised the level of the island considerably, bringing 
into existence a raised marine platform of coral limestone formation 
which occupies the major part of the coast of the eastern half of the 
island and stretches back from the shore for a distance of from 4 to 
8 miles. It is in this area that most of the cultivation of sugar cane is 
undertaken. Subsidiary tuff cones of a date considerably later than 
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the original dome occur scattered about this area^ mostly in the 
southern part of the plain. The largest cone, Kilolmna, is off the 
south-westcm corner of the highland* area about + miles west of 
Hanamaulu bay. West of the main dome, which slopes fairly eently 
to the sea on the west side, k an emerged platform covered ^*ith sand 
dunes rising to a height of about 40 ft. 

Coast 

The cast from Makahuena point to ArahoU bay consists of 
low bluffs and cliffs with sandy bays between, backed hy'a low raised 
coral plain characterized by lithified sand dunes and occasional 
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dnder cones. It is broken up by the estuaries of the Hulela, Kapaia, 
Wailua, Kapaa and Kcalia rivers entering the sea at NawiliwiLi, 
Hanamaulup Wailua, Kapaa and Kealia respectively. Coral reefs 
occur intenuitieiitJy along the coasts usually about 600 yd. from the 
shore. 

The north coast from Anahola bay to Makuaiki point, which offers 
no protection, is full of dangers and may be divided into two sections, 
eastern and western. The former, fringed by a coral reef, extends as 
far as Haeria and is characterized by ruimerous low spurs of the 
central mountain dome which slope down to the sea. There are 
numerous small bays with occasional sandy beaches. West of Haena 
for about 8 ^ miles to Makuaiki point the Napah cliffs rise sheer from 
the sea to a height of about 3,000 ft. The country' inland is wild, 
barren, uninhabited and inaccessible. 

The west coast from Makuaiki point is steep-to for about 3 miles 
in the north, but b sandy for most of the dbtance to Mana point. 
A fringing reef or shoal lies off this coast for the whole of its length,^ 
and it is hacked by a belt of sand dunes extending roughly 2 miles 
inland. 

The south coast from Mana point to Alakahuena point is fringed 
intermittently by a coral reef. A coastal plain extends behind the 
shorct narrowing to the east, and is occasionally interrupted by spurs 
from the central mountain mass and by occasional cinder cones. 

Ports, Aru:hoTages and Landings 

The best ports in Kauai are at Nawiliwili (p, 403) on the west 
coasts and Port Allen (p. 404) in Hanapepe bay on the south coast. 
There are anchorages in the east coast in lianamaulu bay (p. 410) 
and Kealia, where there is protection for small vessels. In general, 
however^ there b little protection from the prevailing nonh-eaat 
trade winds. On the north coast there is an indifferent anchorage in 
Kalihiwai bay with poor holding ground in 5 fathoms, subject to a 
heavy swell in northerly winds, .About 4 miles along the coast b 
Hanalei bay where there is good protection in easterly winds and 
landing facilities {p. 410). There is a small bay with a wharf im¬ 
mediately west of Hanalei. This tvharf was built for the sole purpose 
of landing equipment for the hydro-electric power station on the 
VVainiha river. The west coast is devoid of anchorages, but on the 
south o^ast there are anchorages at Waimea for small craft in from 
3 to 9 fathoms, and at Wahiawa, The best anchorage and landing on 
thb side of the island b at Port Allen. 
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Social and Ecmondc Conditions 

Kauai was formerly a large rice-producing area, and a little is still 
grown in the v-alleys of the large rivers. But to-day sugar plantations 
occupy most of the available land on the south and east coasts^ Pine¬ 
apples are also grawn on a plantation basis and a relatively small 
quantity of stock is raised. 

'Phe rugged mountainous character of the interior and north-west 
coast of the island, with the difficulties they olTer to communication, 
ha%'e restricted settlements in Kauai to a Darmw coastal belt running 
round the coast from Hanalet to Mana. Villages mostly take on the 
characteristic of the typical plantation settlement rvlth the usual mill 
or cannery, the houses of the workers and small shops or stores to 
provide their needs. Lihue, about 3 miles from the port of Nawiliwili, 
Md connected with it by a stretch of Federal Highway, is the most 
important town in the island. Other important settlements are at 
Kilauca, Kapaa, Koloa, Hanapepe and Waimea. 

Communications 

Ocean-going vessels call occasionally at Port Allen and Navriliw'ili, 
and there is a service of the Inter-Island Steam Navigation Co. to 
Honolulu twice a week. 

'I'herc are numerous narrow-gauge plantation railways round 
Lihue and also along the south and tvest coasts between Koba and 
Barking sands. 

A Federal Highway follow's the coast from Kibuea to Lihue. It 
then turns westward across the Waianae mountains to Hanapepe, 
Port Allen and Waimea. A branch runs from Lihue to Nawiliwili and 
another to Koloa. Roads made by the county authorities continue 
from Waimea to Mana in the south and from Kilauea to Wai niha 
'Phere U thus a good road encircling the island cjtoept in the moun¬ 
tainous Napali area. In the more populous east and south coastal 
areas are a few feeder roads from the outlying planations. Rough 
tracks lead into the interior. 

According to published sources there are three airfie 1 d.s in Kauai, 
the Kauai airport north of Lihue. and others at Port Allen and Mana! 
Intcr-Isknd Airways maintain a service between these points. 

The telephone service, which covers the whole island, is linked 
with other parts of the group by radio telephony. 
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NIIHAU 

The most westerly inhabited island of the vvindward group is Niihau* 
lying roughly between lat. 21® 47" and 22® 01' N, and lc>ng. 03^ 
and 160® 15* w, some 17 miles long by 5 inilc$ widCj and separated 
from Kauai by a channel 17 miles wide (Figp 129). 

Structure 

The isl^md may be divided into two regions s a small upland area 
consisting of the remnants of the volcanic dome^ and a low plain never 
exceeding too ft. in height. The formEr, which is 1,281 ft. above sea 
levelp Is deeply dissected and consists largely of lava flows dipping 
westward* The eastern coast rises sheer out of the sea to a height 
varying from 600 to ipooo ft. This is due to the subsidence of a 
former extension of the island^ 

On the north-west, west and south sides of the dome is a large area 
of coastal lowland. I'his has been formed by the elevation of a broad 
wave-cut platform. I'he surface of this plain, which is of a gently 
rolling characterp slopes to the west coast. Certain points rise sharply 
from the plain. These are either tuff cones or islands of the pre- 
emergence phase. The highest of these» rising in steep eUffSp is 
Kawaihoa >vhtch forms the southemmost point of the island. Belts 
of sand dunes, some of which are lithihed, rise to an appreciable 
height on the western portion of the plain. 

Coasts 

Tlie east coast may be divided into two sections. Jn the northern 
halfj owning to faulting in the basalt rocks and wave acrion, the cliffs 
fall sheer into the sea. The somhcrit half U composed mosily of low^ 
bluffs seldom more than 15 ft. high where the waves have cut into 
the raised platform. 

The w^est coast, sheltered from the prevailing wind, is bw' and 
sandy, the southern pan forming an dmost continuous beach. A 
fringing coral reef lies off the middle of this coast* and the northern 
half, which is aLso low, is obscured by reefs and banks. About half 
a mile to the north of Niihau is the eroded cr^centic remnant of 
the volcanic cone of I^hua. l^his islet attains a height of about 
700 ft. near the centre, from which point the land slopes gradually to 
the two horns of the crescent, A lighthouse is situated on the top of 
the islet. 
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Landings 

Landing can be effected at Kii, a small bight where a jetty has been 
built of bMch boulders, but there is a depth of water of only a or j ft. 
alongside. On the western side landing may be made at Nonopapa, 
or anywhere along the beach of the south-west coast, but from May 
to September a heavy swell sets in which makes landing dangerous 
or impossible. 

RainfaU 

Rainfell is slight (about 35 in. a year), since Niihau is a com¬ 
paratively low island under the lee of Kauai, where large quantities 
of rain are precipitated owing to obstruction by the mountains to 
the prevailing north-east trade winds. There are no permanent 
streams. For perhaps two days at a time rain water runs dowir 
otherw-ise dry watercourses, but most of the rain is absorbed by the 
soil. Months or even years may pass without any heavy fall. Water 
is collected from the scanty rainfall, and a few w-elb have been bored 
into the rocks of the lowlands. 'These soon become saline owing to 
the porous nature of the rocks. 

Vegetation 

The soil of Nlihau is largely laterite from the decomposed basalt 
of the highlands. Vegetation is sparse, iherc are no forests and but few 
trees. The predominant growth is grass. The aigareAa bush has been 
introduced. Its beans are used for cattle food and its wood for fuel. 
On the sandhills convolvulus and kolakoia are the principal types. 

Social and Econamit Condtistm^ 

The island is used as a stock ranch, and there is gracing for 
betvk'cen 30,000 and 30,000 sheep and 1,000 horses and cattle but 
in exceptionally long dry spells It is necessary to reduce the number of 
sheep. The population is small, consisting of about 130 Mawaiians 
whose principal settlement is Nonopapa on the west coast. A road 
has been built along the west coast of Niihau. The inter-isbnd 
steamship calls oc^ionally, but the usual method of communication 
is by Japanese-built fishing sampans to Kauai, 
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KAULA 

luiDk, lying appraximately in hu 40' N and long, 160® 33' is 
an isolated remnant of a volcame cone 19 milos south-west of Nuhau. 
The islet 1$ crescent-shaped with an area of roughly 100 acres and 
a height of 550 ft. A crest or backbone runs along the whole length of 
the blet. Steep ash beds ’which form the sides slope sharply to the 
sea (Fig. 135s). 

The islet b almost inaccessible. Steep cliffs, only relieved by the 
occasional hanging valleys or watercourses^ surround the bland. At 
the foot of the cliffs and fringing them for most of their length is a 
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wave-cul terrace which stands soiric to ft. above high water. Landing 
b very difRcuIt^ but a path has been constructed up the convex side 
of the bland to the ridge. Kaub b uninhabited. 


LEEWARD ISLANDS AND JOHNSTON ISLAND 

The leeward islands of the Hawaiian group form a broken chain 
stretching west-north-west from Niihau for a distance of i^aoo miles. 
The easternmost arc small volcanic islands diminishing in size as they 
proceed towards the westn and the more westerly are coml atoLb or 
islands formed on the peaks of submerged ’volcanoes. Except for 
Midway bland they are uninhabited, but for adminbtradve purposes 
they are considered to be part of the city and county of Honolulu. 
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The entiridy separate and isolated Johnston island, although about 
760 miles to the south of the Ka^^'aiJa^ chain, is considered for con¬ 
venience here with the Leeward islands. 

Ntkoa Island 

Nihoa (lat. long. 161“ 55'w) lies lao miles west from 

Niihau, It is the largest of the leeward islands, with an area of 
156 acres and a height on the windward side of S95 ft. Its length is 
about t mile and its breadth about 600 yd, (Fig. 133), It is un¬ 
inhabited. 

The watershed runs very near to the cliffs between Miller peak and 
Tanager peak on the north side of the island, and slopes at an angle 
of from ao* to 30® to the south coast. It is cut by six broad shallow 
valleys which terminate rather abruptly in low- cliffs on this side of 
the island (Plate 89), 

Fontlerly, Nihoa must have been the conical summit of a volcano, 
the sides of which have been eroded by w^ve action until only the 
leeward or south-west quadrant remains. The rocks on the island 
are olivine basalts, which occur mostly in the form of flows, though 
some occur as dikes, vertical sheets of intrusive rock cutting through 
the approximately horizontal beds of bva. 

On all sides the coast is characterbed by cliffs, rising to a height 
of about 800 ft. on the north, but much lower on the south. Along this 
shore are three small coves where the cliflji are low. A wave-cut 
platform some to ft. high runs along the foot of the cliff. In the moat 
westerly cove is a small area of beach sand. 

The best landing is made in the middle cove bv jumping from a 
small boat. The best anchorage h in about 15 fathoms off the south¬ 
west of the island, but it is exposed in hona weather. 

There are no regular streams on the island. Water finda its way 
down the steep vallep into the sea, or sinks into the rock to emerge 
again at seeps or spring-like trickles. 

Vegetation is sparse. Two groups of palm trees exist in East Palm 
valley and Wwl Palm valley, and a few shrubs and grasses are found. 

Necker Isla™ 

(Plate 90) 

Nedtcr island (lat, 23-35' N, long. 164-4^' w) lbs 155 miles west¬ 
ward from Nihoa and is a small rocky uninhabited islet of volcanic 
origin, roughly L-shaped, with the longer arm lying east and west 
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abDiit t ^Z2jQ yd. lon^. The shorter arm ptajects northAvard from 
the western end for about 50Q yd. A ridge varying in width from 
20 to 200 yd, in width and intemipted by five pe^dts ^^aA^ing in height 
from 180 to 260 ft. mns along the whole of the longer arm* The total 
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area La about 41 acres. The shorter arm is divided about 200 yd, from 
the end by a nairovv isthmus over which weaves break in heavy weather. 

Save for this narrow neck of land the whole island is surrounded 
by steep c)ilTs« hut there Ls a wave-cut on the western end of 
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thfl bland. Landing may be itiade on the ledge m calm weather, or on 
the bthmus, It frequently happens that when landing and anchoring 
are impossible on the east of the neck they can be effected on the 
west and vice versa, 

There are no regular streams on the island, but water sinks into 
the soil and rock to emerge at nvo seeps on the north side of the long 
arm of the bland. The larger of these gives about 5 gal. per day, and 
the other rather less. The water is fill I of acrid salts probably derived 
from bird droppings. 

On the top of the ridge are the traces of stone enclosures made by 
Polynesian voyagers from Hawaii who vbiled the rock in search of 
frigate bird and tropic bird feathers. 

Frfnch Frigate Shoal 

French Frigate shoal (lat. 23" +9' n, long. 167= 58' w), discovered by 
La Perouse in 1786, b an incomplete atoll of roughly crescentic form. 
]t cocisbts of numerous sandy islets with a total area of about 
46 acres, and has no vegetation, or occasionally a little grass. The num¬ 
ber, size and position of the smaller of these blets may vary with the 
weather. Between the two homs of the crescent are La Perouse rock, 
an islet of volcanic rock 500 ft. long, rising to a height of lao ft., and 
another rock about lOo ft. long and to ft. high. Brackish water can 
be obtained by digging to a depth of about 10 ft. on the larger 
blets. 

The blands are uninhabited but have been visited from time to 
time by Japanese schooners in search of seal, sharks and turtles. In 
1B59 Captain Brooks of the Gambia left twenty men here during the 
summer months w'hile he continued his search for guano. They Sub¬ 
sisted on fish, eggs, turtle, etc. 

Gardner Island 

About 120 miles west-north-west of French Frigate shoal, lies 
Gardner island (lat. 25’ 00'N, long. 167’ 59' w), the most westerly 
of the volcanic islands in the Hawaiian chain. It consbts of two 
uninhabited islets. The larger, known officially as Gardner pinnacle, 
rises to a height of 170 ft, and consists of a large conical northern 
hill separated by a col from two smaller hilb In the south. The 
smaller islet is roughly conical. Both blets have the appearance of 
being terraced (Fig, 134). 
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The predominant rock is a dark fine-graiiicd basalt. Most of the 
rocks originated as bva flows which run roughly north-south. Several 
dikes or veins of rock strike aci0$$ this. Specimens of a colourle^ 
phosphatic material have been found forming vein-like fillings to 
cracks in the roctn 

It hats been suggested that the curving outline may indicate the 
remains of a crater. The rock is covered with bird guano^ giving it the 
appearance of being snow covered. 

The basalt rocks slope steeply into the sea, but in places a ivave- 
cut bench occurs. Landing is exceptionally difficult and on the 
smaller island has to be made by swimming- On the larger island 
landing can be made by jumping from a surf boat. 








■^^0 ff 



Fi^. 1 34. Gardner ialand. plan imd view ittim west 

Sri3ittee Ikircs an tbe pTui represent d;^'lcin of border mck miinlng thrauijEh the bssaJt; 
these ore shewn in ihe view solid blick lines. Bafied on H. S. Pslwr, BeriiKe P, 
Biihop Mmnm Buiktin, jSh P- 31 (Honolulu^ 1927). 


Laysan Island 

Laysan (lat. 25* 46 'n^ long. 171^ 44'w') is a coral bland about 
2 miles long by i mile widCp with an area of slightly under 2 sq, miles. 
The sandy soil rises from the beach to a height of about 55 ft. and 
then falls to a central depression filled ^vith a salt-water lagoon* The 
island is surrounded by a fringing reef lying about 200 yd. from 
the coast, so stnaJl boats can pass bet%veen the reef and the shore, 
A boat passage gives access to the open sea on the w’est of the istaud 
where there b a landing. V'^essels can anchor off the island on all 
aides according to the wind in from 8 to 15 fathoma. 

In 1923 there wtis very bttle vegetation on the island since rabbits 
introduced earlier had multiplied and eaten most of it. Seeds of 
various kinds including casuarina (ironwood) were sowm on this 
occasion p and a few coconuts are growing. 

The island is chiefly famous for its bird colonyp w^hicb is perhaps 
the larg^t in the tropics* It was formerly estimated that lo.ooo^OOO 
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birds visited Laysan every year. They include, among others, 
all>atros 5 , frigate birds, petrels, rails, terns, shearwaters, the miller 
bird and Laysan canary. 

Formerly there were quantities of phosphate rock and for a 
number of years, while this was being exploited, the bland was 
inhabited more or less continuously and tramtvay tracks were built. 
Water can be obtained from wells. 

ListANSKi Island 

Lbianski island, which is uninhabited, lies about 145 miles w'est of 
Laysan (in iat. 04' N, long. 173® 58' w). It was discovered by 
Captain Lisiaiislii (Lisyansld) in the Russian ship Netsa in 1805. It 
is sandy, about a mile long and half a mile wide, and rises on its 
eastern or windward side to a height of about 40 ft. The island b 
encircled by a reef with parages into the lagoon which is full of 
detached coral heads. 

Vegetation b scanty, consisting of bolated patches of grass and 
scrub. It was formerly far more plendfnl, but the depredations of 
rabbits are responsible for the present state of plant life. 

Rabbits and birds arc abundant and turtle and seals visit the island. 
Water, which b barely potable, may be obtained by digging down a 
few feet in the sand. There arc small deposits of phosphate in the 
south of the island. 

pRAHL AND HehaIES Reep 

Pearl and Hertnes reef (lat. 37“ 48' N, long. 175'' 51' w) b an atoll 
enclosing a lagoon 17 miles long and 10 miles wide with twelve low 
sandy islets, the largest of which is half 3 mile long by a quarter of 
a mile wide. A boat channel from i to 6 ft. deep provides access to 
the lagoon on the north-west aide, and there b an anchorage outside 
the reef on the north-western ^dc of the atoll (Plate 88). 

Vegetation is scanty, consisting mostly of isolated patches of grass, 
but casuarina trees have been planted and arc growing successfully. 

Turtle, fish and seal are abundant, and in 1928 pearl o>>sters were 
dbcovered in the lagoon. These were at first exploited by individual 
fishermen and later by a Hawaiian fisheries company, which intro¬ 
duced Filipino divers and erected buildings. The American govern¬ 
ment sent a small expedition to investigate the oyster beds, and thb 
expedition submitted a report in favour of their drastic preservation. 
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Midway Islands 

Midway bJands (Ut. 2 S° t2^N* long. i77'^=^5'w) are about 1*500 
miles wcst-fiorth-west of the island of Hawaii. They form an atoll 
consisting of tw'o small islands surrounded by a coral reef more or 
less circular in shape enclosing a lagoon about 5 miles in diameter. 
The reef rises above s*a level to a height of 3 or 4 fL, except for a 
distance of about z miles in the west, where it i$ submerged. It wus 
selected as a station for the Pan-American Airways serv ice across the 
Pacific and was Later adapted as a seaplane and submarine 

There are two passages into the lagoon, one io the west and 
another in the south between the two islands, Sand island (m the 
west) and Eastern island (Fig- t3S)' 

Sand island has a length of about 2 mileSii, a maximum w’idth of 
three-quarters of a mile and an area of about 1-4 sq* miles. Sand 
dunes rise in the middle to about 40 ft. Eastern island so low that 
it is liable to be swept by the sea in heavy weather and is consequently 
uninhabited, 

Arurkoyage and landing 

Before recent improvements the Inside of the lagoon wias mostly 
shallow Tvith a small area of deep water inside the western entrance 
to the lagoon knovm as Welles harbour, and a deep central area known 
as the Inner harbour, varying in depth from S to lO fathoms, and 
separated from Welles harbour by a bar about i mile wide. The rest 
of the lagoon was shallow^ and set with coral heads. Through the 
south side of the reef betiveen Sand island and Eastern island there 
was a tortuous channel iz ft- wide leading to the Inner harbour* 'iTie 
outer side of the reef is steep-to, and is inadvisable as an anchorage, 
although certain small vessels have anchored by approaching dose 
to the wtst side of tlie reef* l^hey had, however, to keep a constant 
w^atch for any change “f wind. 

Vegetation and Fantm, There is very' little vegetation. The sand 
duni;^ arc to some extent protected from the wind by an evergreen 
shrub growing to a height of 8 ft.+ and knowm locally as magnolia^ 
and by grasses. The only domestic animals at Midway are the 
offspring of a pair of donkeys on Eastern island. They w'ere removed 
from. Sand island because they proved troublesome to the inhabitants. 
They graze on the scanty grasses and obtain brackish water by digging 
holes in the sand with their forefeet. Large numbers of migratory 
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birds visit the islands. Since the islands are a bird reserve and they 
are not molestedt they are very tame. 



F'is- Mkiway 


Ddned tinei represent approaimaif arcu of icumir njeen-t harbaur woriu 
Ba^d on: Womtn T. Hamiiim, 'Conitfiictian in the iaUjidA of the FadBio^ 
T/tf MiUtiiry EuKim^rr^ voL IDDUV^ pp, 6j-8 (WoihlEiglain, i^), * 

temperature for August (the hottest month) is 78= F. During summer 
light north-easterly breezes prevail, but freshen into steady trade 
winds in July. From October to April, gales occur on the average 
two to three days a month, working round from south-east to north¬ 
west. Rainfall averages from 40 to 50 in, a year. Heavy precipitation 
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accompanies these storms, and as much as 12 in- have been known 
to Ml in m night. Light rain or dmale is almost unknown. Water 
from shallow pools and tveUs is brackish, but drinking water is 
obtained by catchment ofi roofs of buildings and stored in cisterns 
for future u^. 

History, The history of Midway islands is briet Discovered in 
1859, the atoll was annexed to the United States in 1S67, In 1901 
the atoll was visited by poachers who killed large numbei^ of birds 
for their plumage. As a result of this episode, agitation for the pro¬ 
tection of the birds wtis begun in the United States* In igoa an 
attempt was made to use Midway islands as a coaling station^ but this 
was abortive p A cable station in die link between Honolulu and Wake 
was built in 1903, and in 1935 Pan-Artierican Airways established 
a station on their route across the Pacific. 

Recent Impf&oen\mts, An Act of Congress in 1937 authorized 
harbour Improvements at Wake and Midtvay islands and work w’as 
commenced on Midway in 1938^ The original plans provided for a 
seaplane basin protected by a breakwater on the north-east side of 
Sand bland and a channel with a depth of ac ft. leading from the open 
sea south of the reef direct to Welles harbour. Subsequently^ it was 
decided to deepen and widen the channel, and to dredge a sbp for 
latge vessels to lie alongside a pier to be constructed near the seaplane 
baain. This work was completed in 1940. 

Kure (Ocean) Island 

Kurc (lat. zS'zf long. 178'25^^^^ approx.) lies 56 mUes in a 
w'csteriy direction from Midway, It is an atoll of roughly oval shape, 
15 miles in circumference, wath a shallow opening in the reef on the 
south side of the bgoon. There are altogether three islets in the 
lagoon^ The largest of these, known as Green island, is three-quarters 
of a mile long by half a mile wide with a maximtim elevation of 25 ft* 
Sand dunes rise rather steeply from the shore. The whole islet is 
coveted with a dense growth of Scaevota frutescefis. The other islets 
are small, not more than 10 ft. high, and are practically devoid of 
vegetation. 


Johnston Islanu 

Johnston island (lat. iG° 45" n, long. 169"^ 3a' w^) and Sand island are 
low sandy islets on n reef, forming an atoll lying about 760 miles in a 
Avcst-soulh-wc&tcrly direction from tlonoluiu. The atoll is a United 

oil (E. Plfedlk) 19 
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States possession administered by the navy and has recently been 
developed as a naval seaplane station, .^part from service personnel 
it is uninhabited. Johnston island, the larger of die two islets, is 
],ooo yd. long and 200 yd. wide, Sand island, about 7,000 yd. to the 
north-east, is about 6oq yd. long. 

Physical Geography 

Johnston island is built up of sand and coral rock and several layers 
of bird bones to a ma-idmuna height of 44 ft. Sand island is only 
8 ft. high. The reef on which both islands stand extends north¬ 
eastward for a distance of about 5 miles. The water over the north 
part of the reef ia only 2 ft, deep. On the south tile reef is not con¬ 
tinuous and there is deep water in places. 

Before die recent developments landing was difficult owing to the 
sharp coral bottom, low tide boats could not get nearer than 50 yd 
from the shore, but at high water they could land on the sandy beach! 
The mean tide range is a little less than 2 ft. 

There was some protection from north-east trade winds a mile to 
the south-south-east of the eastern end of Johnston island. The 
depth of water vaned from 5 to 12 fathoms with occasional patches 
of 4 fathoms. Only three types of ]ow herbs have been found: 
Lepiuras bunch-grass, I ribulas, and Buerhaos^ia. There are no mam¬ 
ma s on the island, but sea birds are very plentiful, as also are lizards 
hermit crabs. 

Nistor^ The island is credited to the discovery of Captain John¬ 
son m H.M.Ej, Cornwallis in 1807, but was not visited again until 
1858 when an .Werican vessel took possession of it in the name of 
the United States. But shortly after a Hawaiian schooner removed 
the American flag and claimed the territory as Hawaiian The 
American ship, however, returned a month later leaving two men 
behind to ^ther phosphate. The disputed ow-ncrahip of Johnston 
island was finally settled when the United States annexed the Re- 
pubhc of Hawaii in tB^B. In the interval between the two dates 
vessels occasionally called to collect phosphate, and in i8ga H M S 
Champion surveyed the atoll and investigated the possibiliw of 
est^bliabing a cable statioti there, 

A scientific expedition from Hawaii was sent to Johnston island in 
1923. Following the recommendations of this expedition the atoll 
was placed under the administration of the Department of 4eri- 
culture as a bird reservation. In view, howev-cr. of the importance 
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of ihe island to any air operations in the Pacific, adminiffti^tive 
authority was transferred to the Navy Departmeot in 1934. 

Re^mi Dfv^hpmfJiU. Considerable constnictional developments 
have recently taken place. To provide access to the lagoon for 
small vessels, a chaiutel has been cut through the reef and e’ttensiw 
building has been undertaken to equip the atoll as a $ea-plane 
station. For this purpose it is eminendy suited by its position— 
between Honolulu and the blands of the central Pacific* 
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Chapter XI 


THE CENTRAL EQUATORIAL ISLANDS 

Ecofltntiiq HUmty: Sociil and E^namic Con* 
«' Line bland*i The Southern 

Howtuntl Island: The Phoenix G«iipj BibUu- 

1 he cemral e<)ua^ria| is]ajid$ , though not a reco^ized geoeraphica] 
name, is a convement descriptive term to caver the sevend groups of 
s^l scattered islands lying bettveen the 150th meridian west of 
Greenwich and the iSoth meridian, and for the most part within 
about 6 on either side of the equator. They comprise the Line islands 
to the e^t. and the Phoenbt group and Baker and Howland to the west 
(big. 136). Pan of the area, to the north and east, corresponds broadly 
to what IS sometimes named on maps the Central Polynesian Sporadti 
but ^ere s^nw to be no general agreement as to the content of this 

misleading, as it suggests, incorreclly, 
tlm the islands □« occupied by Polynesians, These central equatorial 
wlands share ^me physical characteristics with the island of the 

Polynesian populations of tong 
^dmg all of the former, in historic times, have lacked permanent 

hIndW uninhabited. In lids 

Northern Cmk group and the Tokelau group are 
treated for convenienoe in the next chapter ^ 

InThe of little economic importance. 

hT J sources of phos¬ 

phate. but now the principal product of commercial interest is ropra 
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from a few of them. They po^^css no good harbours, and usually 
have poor anchorages, whiJe landing k often difficult. But their 
central position in the Pacific has led to their development as a link 
in communications. Fanning island has been established for a number 
of years as an important submarine cable station, while others^ 
notably Canton island, have sprung into prominenoe as airports for 
the traffic between Hais^aii and the south-west Pacific. Tht inter¬ 
national interest created by the possibility of trans-Pacific air routes 
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led to the raising of questions of sovereignty' and administration 
which had received almost no attention before^ or which had lain 
dormant for the greater part of a century. 


Physical Geography 

The islands are all of the same general type, as regards geology, 
climate, flora and fauna. In size they differ considerably, ranging 
from Christnus islandt the largest, which is about 35 miles long and 
24 miles in greatest breadth, to Vostok and BimleH each less than 
t mile in length and half a mile or so in breadth. 
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Structurt 

All the i^^lands are pf coral formation and are bordered in each 
ca^ by fringing reefe. Somci such as Canton. Hull and Gardner in rhe 
Phoenix group^ or Fannings Palmyra and CaroLute in the Line Islands, 
are typical atol^^ vsnth a land rim broken by passages into a lagoon 
(Plate 9a), OrherSji such as Sydney and Phoenix in the Phoenix gmnp^ 
or Malden in the Line islands^ have shallow salty lagoons ^vith no 
access from the sea. Others stilh such as Howland and Baker, or Janis, 
Vostok and Flint in the Line islandst have an unbroken land surficc^ 
It seems evident that these latter represent a teduetJon of original 
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Fig. 137, ProfiJe [md vc£:eEatbn of Twq of n]iiqtqnit iskndi 

VcrtioiJ extggcmt^n nearly 3& l^c*. Ttic spanc v«(i: Sulion of Jarvla is mmt 
typical qf Uw islands m ih* eenirml dry region^ the richer vcRctatiqn qf Sydney h 
chsncUTiitic at mail of tiie kbnda of th« pedpherai rtpoo of [fraitef minrail^ 
The area ahown oft JlTvit m *bare' it a sits qf fqrmer pWphatc difypnff. Based 
on E. H. Bryan Jr,, American Fbtyastm, p. ai (HonDlilJii, 19+1). 


lagoons by process of filling with sand and coral, and by evaporation. 
This view is supported by the fact diat every island, with the possible 
exception of How land, has a slight central depression in its surfece. 
This process has possibly been assisted by small elevations of the 
land. On Enderbury island part of this central depression i« occupied 
by a small shallow pond, a few hundred yards across and dotted with 
sandy islets, while at the eastern end of Starbuck and over much of 
the surface of Christinas are a number of shallow salt lnli>a and pools; 
these are clearly the remnants of former l^oons. Washington, in the 
northern Line islands, is abnormal, since it has a fresh-water lake in 
the eastern part and two bogs in the western part. But marine sheila 
and white coral sand on the lake bottom and beneath the layers of 










Plate 92. PiiEmyra^ Line islimds 
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Plate Straw^'i iskt, iltifth-we^t end flf f^lmyni 

The veifctatUMi, typieal of the w'etter equiiroiml istConds^ cc^^'np^\MS midnly Fiionm, Touttm^ 
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PlaTc Ejut cosst of Howland 

Sh&wmjf the surf brftlkirn? on the frinipfii? Jttf, the beach of corol pubhw, md the ftaturelesa 
landscape. 



Plnicr 55. Cua^t of Rnderhuf); Phocniiti 

Thn bcjl^h is composed of coml sand and pebbles, wkh invKuliir slahs of coral aandstortCH 
Phnlo^mphed in 193^. 
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peat in the bogs mdicate that these all occupy a former lagoon basin. 
The bogs themselves would appear to be due to the much heavier 
rainfall than b usual on these islands (with consequently much 
greater development of plant life) and interrupted dnunage to the 
sea. 

All the islands are comparatively low and flat. Christmas is!and p 
which has an average elevation of about lo ft., has a fevr lines of sand 
dunes which reach an extreme height of about 40 ft. In places. But 
Malden, probably the highest island of the rest, has a maximum 
elevation of only 25-30 ft. above sea level, while nearly all the others 
are only 20 ft. or less in height. In most casca the highest land b 
found at the outer edge of the islands which rises fairly abruptly 
from the shore to a ridge^ commonly described as a beach crest, 
behind vvhich the land gradually slopes do™ again to the central 
depression (Figs, 137, 149). Howland island is one of the few 
which has no pronounced beach crest or central depression, thereby 
facilitating its possible use as an airfield (Plate 94)* 

CoiUtS 

From their nature the islands have no prominent coastal features, 
and many of them, not bearing any taU vegetation^ are dangerous to 
shipping. On Starbuck island^ for instance^ which Is inconspicuous 
at a distance and ha$ strong currents sweeping past it to the west- 
south-westT a number of vessels have been cast a™y; while the bay 
of Wrecks on the north-east side of Christmas island# w^ith a strong 
current running into it from the east, and low* points on eitlier hand# 
has merited its name. Major indentations in the coastline are few, 
and even the atolls willi tlieir openings give little shelter for shipping. 
Only Fanning island and Christmas island have natural ship passea 
into tlie lagoon, and that of the latter is suitable only for quite small 
craft. Fringing reefs round the islands restrict easy access to the 
shore. In most cases this fringing reef is not much more than about 
200 yd. wide, and is often less, though occasionally it is found up to 
about I mile wide, off points of the islands. Usually this reef plat^- 
form is awash at low %vater# though those of Jarvis and of Hull dry 
out, as also do the shorew-ard parts of the reefs of McKean and of 
Gardner. 'iT^erc is fr^qtienlly a heavy sea on the reef, especially on 
the eastern (weather) side, even in calm weather. At Starbuefe it has 
been noted that the surf has prevented anyone from landing or leaving 
the island for as much as two weeks at a time, though the ship lay 
only a few hundred yards away. 
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There arc no ditfs. llie slope and height of the be^ch is apt to 
vary according to wave action. In protected areas such as inside a 
lagoon the beach is low and gently sbpitigj but when exposed to the 
full force of the waves, as on the w^eathcr side of an island p it tends to 
be high and steep. The beaches are composed as a rule of short 
stretches of sandp alternating with others of coral boulders, shingle or 
rubble p or in places of slabs of conglomerate rock (sometimes described 
as sandstone). Sand is usually more common on the lee side and on 
lagoon shores; shingle, etc.^ on the weather side. The sand is ex- 
dusively organic p composed of tests (skeletons) of Famminifera and 
fragments of shells of molluscs^ coral and other marine animals^ 
ITie rock has been formed by the debris of coni or other marine 
growths having become cemented together by calcium carbonate 
(Plate 95). 

AnchoTages and Landings. Off most of the islands the sea floor fa]l$ 
away steeply from the fringing reef, and anchorage is poor or not 
obtainable. In the latter half of the last century, when phosphate was 
being shipped from the islands, mooring buoys were laid dowm at 
some of them, as at IMalden, Starbuck and Enderburx". A few' islands, 
however, such as Fanningp Christmas, Canton, Sydney and McKean, 
have moderately good anchorages. Landing at most of the islands b 
not easy, though it is good at Fanning, Christmas and Canton, where 
there are piers inside the lagoon entrance. At some islands, such as 
Jarvbp Washington, Starbuck, FHnt, and possibly Phoenix, passage 
have been blasted in the reef to facilitate approach by boats, but even 
here it may be difficult to get ashore. Elsc^vhere it is usually necessary 
to land on the reef edge and wade. 

ClimnU 

Meteorological records for most of these equatorial islands arc 
extremely scanty, or lacking. Where they exist the aeries of observa¬ 
tions are usually short or dbeonttnuous. But sufficient b known to 
allow of a brief general description of the character of the area, and 
this may be supplemented by the more detailed information available 
especially for Fanning, Christmas and Malden. 

The area as a whole is dominated by the trade winds. According to 
the conventional picture of the tropical islands, these winds blow' 
from the north-east in die regions to the north of the equator, and 
from the south-east in the regions to the south of the equator, with 
the doldrums, a belt of calms, squalls and variable w'inds in. between. 
In reality, the situation is more complicated; the trade winds of the 
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Pacific are not as aircng nor as steady as those of the Atlantic, the 
doldrum belt is narrow^ and the trade-wind sysiciu has a seasonal 
oscillatory movement northward and southward. The result is that 
while the general direction of the winds is from the east, they arc 
apt to vary between north-east and south-east, especially on those 
islands %vhich are nearest to the equator. At Malden island, in lat. 4’’ s, 
the greatest proportion of wind is from the east throughont the year, 
with a secondary proportion from the north-east in all months except 
from about June to September, when south-easterly winds assume a 
secondary prominence. At Fanning island, on the other hand, 
approximately in lat. 4^S, easterly winds are in the majority from 
February to May^ but otherwise south-easterly winds are more 
frequent, and north-easterly winds occur with any frequency only 
in the first few^ months of the year. In the Phoenix group, and at 
Baker island and Howdand, far to the west and somewhat nearer to 
the equator, the prevailing winds are easterly, but are most variable 
between about January and May^ at the time when the south-east 
trades have receded to the soutlnvards. Ai all the equatorial islands 
the tendency is for the trade w-tnds to blow steadilVp but with no great 
force; local squalls occur, but severe storms are rare. Squally 
weather is more liable betaveen November and May, especially south 
of the equator. 

Barometric pressure is somew^hat Ioav, the average for the year 
being i,oog mb. at Malden island and 1,011 mb- at Fanning island. 
The mean monthly variation b slight, only about 2 mb., and the 
daily variation is also small. 

Temperature also displays a great degree of uniformity'. Such 
information as exists suggests that mean annual temperatures over 
the whole area He between 75° and 85® F., and that the seasonal 
range of temperature is not great. On most islands temperature 
seldom appears to rise above 90^^ F.., and then only for a few hours 
in the day^ with cooler nights. Absolute minimum temperatures 
are rarely more than a few degrees bebw' 70^ F* Some indication 
of the range of temperature is given by comparison of the records, 
incomplete as they are, from Malden island and Fanning island 
(Fig. 13S), the first incorporating from z to 33 years" observ'ations 
(1890-1926) and the second from 6 to 23 years^ observations (1903- 
aS). It w ill be noted that over the whole of these periods there is a 
range of less tJrian 35* F. between extremes of temperature recorded 
at any time, and that there is a variation of only j* F, or less in the 
mean maxima or minima for each month in the year. 
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Humidity m ar^ to be only moderately bigh^ but tn- 

formauun about it is 3ca^ty^ Average relative humidity on Malden 
island haA been found to be about 70 %, 

Unlike temperature, rainfall h highly \^able, not only as between 
one island and another^ but abo on the same island from year to year 
and from month to month. Genemlly speaking, the islands comprise 
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Fig. I+D, MoaUiJy minrallp Malden, iSqo-l^ig 
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two dtftinct regions, a small wet region of Palmyra, Washington and 
Fanning; and a larger diy region comprising Baker and Howland, the 
northern Phoenix tsIamiU (Canton, Enderbuiy, AlcKcan, Bimie and 
Phoenix), and Jarvis, M^den and Starbuck. The former have a 
rainfall approaching or even at times exceeding too in. a year, while 
the latter have an average annual rainfall which probably does not 
exceed 25 in. a year. Intermediate between these two tj’pes are 
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Christmas, Caroline* Vostok and Flint, and the southern Phoenix 
islands (HuU^ Gardner and Sydney). 
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Fig. 141. Rainfall dispmioin by monilu, Maldfin, tBgo-191^ 
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TKe tendency is for the amount of pmecipitntian to be strongly 
influenced by the changes in the trade winds. During the middle of 
the year, when the easterly and south-easterly winds are predominant, 
rainfall tends to be scanty ; towards the end of the year, and in the 
first few months of the year, when north-easterly winds are more 
frequent, the rainy season occurs. Any interruption of this periodici^ 
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by westerly winds, hdwevcrj is almost invariably associated with 
heaw precipitation. A factor of importance in the case of those islands 
without lagoons^ as Howland and Baiter^ i$ the heated air which rises 
from their sandy or rocky surface. When conditions are favourable 
for precipitation over the surrounding ocean^ ihe island does not get 
its share. Heavy rain clouds have often been obser^xd to approach 
Baker island, for instance, only to be dissipated, with no fall of rain. 
This effect is most marked on the islands with scanty vegetation^ 
while on tliosc with a dense plant cover radiation is lessened^ 
A cumulative process in differentiating the two types of rainfall 
region is at work: low rainfall reduces the vegetation and poor 
vegetation lowers the rainfall still more. 

An example of the rai n fall which may occur on one of these equa¬ 
torial islands is given in Fig?. 139, 140 and 141. Malden, though in 
the dry region, probably receives more rain than islands such as Baker 
or Howland; yet in 6 ycar$ out of a total of 21 during the period 1891- 
igiS, the annual rainfall was less than 10 in. In 5 years during the 
same period, however, it was more than 40 in. Comparison of the 
mean monthly rainfall for approximately the same period with the 
monthly rainfall m two sample year?, of greatest and least rain, shows 
how little value may be attached to average figures in this ari^a as a 
guide to actual rainfall in any year. 

Fig, 141 demonstrates how^ the monthly average is made up of a 
large number of low values, with a comparatively small number of 
medium and high values. The general picture thus presented is one 
of great variation. 

Soils 

The soils of these equatorial Islands for the most part arc of a light 
brown sandy diaracter, but show' considerahk variation (Fig, 142)* 
Those of Jarvis, Baker and Howland, for instance, depleted by the 
removal of phosphate^ form only a shallow layer on top of the coral 
conglomerate, which is in places entiriely denuded, and in many 
places on Christmas and on Fanning there is a hard pan of calcium 
carbonate an inch or more in thickness, either on the surface or a 
little belciw'* The inland soils of Palmyra and of Washington are 
darker, moister, and with a high percentage of organic matter due to 
vegetable mould* In the coconut forests of Washington in partimlar 
they are often tough and fibrous, resembling peat, and in the bogs of 
that island genuine dark brown and black peal prevails, consisting 
entirely of plant remains in a partly decomposed condition. On the 
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beach, crasta of both these islajids* howevei*p a$ elsewhere, the soil is 
a light greyish brown sand with a low proportion of organic matier. 
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Vegetation 

The vegetation of the centM equatorial islands, owing to the 
poverty of soil and the low raJnfaJI, is not rich. The indigenous Hora 






























































Pkli* 96, Near thff -centre of Kndcrbijrj' 

"Tbis tttcflr B-IiKhtti' dcprcsgrcE, U iKicBijiQiuHy covered with ^'uler, 'I'be vcKctiition tA S^ftiviumi 
the 3Cti birds,, whidi inJiubit the isEmd in ^g/c numbers, include sooty terns and bgobics. 



Pbte 97. Ifitcricir of Bnker 

Ttlis fljil surface, irilh its Jffroutli of f^plurui buTlcb-xrass and other lew plonlB, ii charUctcr- 
htlc of tnosl of the island, Photographed before 1937, 






Place 98* Veitemtion on Cooper Ulet. Palmyra 
Thr trees mlh nMeRes of leaves am Touriw/orfia; Aipfmiuttt mjui (bi«i'*-nest feiil) 

covers the ynHiod and trees; rvhiJe Polvpodiam Is hanging rroRI the ends cf 

brsnchESr 



PlrtK OP, Coral flat on the ihore of Cooper islet. J>almyrJ 

Bunch**«« in the foreKround, 7 Wrw/orf« («ith boobies settled in the blanches) in the 
ceniTF. iind tn< oE coconut b^'ninaa 
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comprises only about sixty species, divided among about forty-five 
genera, and most of the species are of widespread occurrence, llie 
most marked distinction lies between the vegetation of the com¬ 
paratively w^et region of tiie northern Line islands, and that of the 
dry region to the south and west (Fig, 137; Plates 93, 96-^). 

The islands in the wet Kone have considerable forests ■ of coconut 
palms (mostly recently plantedp but some of long standing); of 
Fisoma gr^ndhf a tall tree with a massive trunk of soft w^ood; and of 
Toume/ortia iirgentea, a tree heliotrope with rosettes of leaves covered 
with silvery hairs. These latter comuionly occur as a fringe on the 
scaw^d side of the coconut palms. Another tree of the heliotrope 
family p Cordia subcordata, with yellow flowers; a tree of the coffee 
family, Morinda citrifolia; and various species of pandaniis also 
commonly occur* fruiescem^ a large coarse shrub with thick 

glossy leaves and white flowers and fruit;^ and Sula failux, one of the 
mallow famUy with fuzzy leaves and stem and yellow flowers, form 
extensiv^e thickets in the open* though they are not found as under¬ 
growth among the trees. Tw^o kinds of fem, Faiypodium phynmlodes^ 
with large deeply lobed fronds like giant oak leaves, and Aspkmtim 
nidus j a large blnd^s nest fem^ also cxrcur In the damp forests, espf!cUI]y 
on Palmyra (Plate gS), while associated with the bogs of Washington 
are bulrushes and an edible aroid akin to taro. On the opeiij un-^ 
protected locaiides of these islands a hynch-grassp Lepiums repmr, 
is particularly prominent (Plate 99}. 

The island^ in the region of intermediate rainfall, as Christmas^ 
Sydney, Gardner or Caroline, lack the ferns and bog plants, but have 
some forest growth, though the trees atid shrubs arc apt to be lower 
than in the wet region^ and less dense. On the islands of the dry 
region there are no forests, treea being almost or entirely lacking. The 
vegctation+ nearly always very low, i$ made up mainly of Ijspturus 
bunch-grass on the beach crest; a purslane, Porluhta with 

robust stems and yellow^ flowers, and a vine-^like herb, Boerha/rda 
Uir^ndrdy in the interior; with a seaside puralime, iSemi-/u;n porluia^ 
ciSsSTUjn, forming a tangled mat of fleshy stems and leaves along the 
margins of lagoons and on the Hats around them. On some of these 
islands there are stunted thickets of Sida or Scaezfot^!, but In general 
they present a very banc, desolate appearance (PUtes 96, 97). 

Apart from the indigenous flora^ there are a number of types of 
ornamental and food plants introduced into the area; naturally these 
occur in greatest number on the islands where there is permanent 
settlement. 
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Fituna 

Birds coiTiptisc the principal land fauna of the central equatorial 
isLiiids. Land birds in [be narrow sense of the term arc few, being 
confined to species of parrakect, cluck and reed warbler in the 
northern Line islands. The majority of types found in the region as 
a whole are sea birds, with some migiajii waders. Among the com¬ 
monest sea birds are ihe boobies or gannets, of three species, one of 
w'hich, the large masked gannet, neats on the ground, while another, 
the smaller red-footed booby, nests in trees or bushra if the conditions 
allow. Common also are various petrels, the frigate bird, the red- 
tailed tropic bird, and several species of tern, especially the sooty 
tern and the noddy. The waders include the golden plover, the 
bristle-thighed curlew, the tumstone and the itvandering tattler. 

The otdy land mammals, apart from rats, are a few which have been 
introduced on the more settled islands, though rabbits which have 
been liberated on Phoenix island have become fairly numerous. 
European agency' has been responsible for the Norw'ay rats on Baker 
island, and the smaller Polynesian rats on Howland and on Canton 
probably arrived in native canoes before Europeans came into the 

area. . 

Other forms of land fauna include a few kinds of small lizards, the 
hermit crab, the robber crab (on Washington island) and turtles 
which come on shore to lay their eggs. There are few species of 
insects, mostly associated with plants; mosquitoes, owing to the diy 
conditions, are found on only a few islands. 

Marine life is abundant in the reef waters and in those lagoons 
connected with the sea by Urge channels. Spiny lobsters, crabs and 
shellfish, especially the clam, are plentiful, and many kinds of fish, 
including sharks, cels, mullet, parrot fishes, sea bass and snapper. 

Political and Economic History 

The history of the central equatoiial islands is largely a record of 
small-scale economic activities, but it is of interest in view of their 
present-day political importance. 

The pre-European history of the area b practically unknowm, but 
stone ruins on some of the islands, as Fanning, Christmas, How'land, 
Sydney, Hull and notably Malden, have been shown by archaeo¬ 
logical investigation to be temples, house sites and graves of early 
Polynesians, who either inhabited the islands or used them as stopping 
places in their Pacific voyages. 
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European Discof^try 

The discover)' of the jatands by Europeans took place comparatively 
late in Pacific history. Magellan in 1521 crossed the equator in their 
vicinity, but it h doubtful if he sighted land there* the Spanish 
galleons sailing annually betueen Manila and New Spain (Mexico) 
passed to the north of the area; while Mendana^ Quiros and Roggevecn 
all kept to the south of it. Nearly all the credit for making the islands 



Fig. 143:. Discovery of ccntnil equ^itDrifiJ istaniis 

Biued on dm from] (j) E« Bryan Jr, Fpiyneji^, paaim (Honolulu, 

jg4i>: (a) s. w, Bo|^p *Amcricsfl conlrtbutioiw to Rii!q^phic;al knowledge of 
the Ccntml Facifk; \ G^QgTnpJmat vol- SXVtII, pp- (New York, 19^8)1 

(3) ofFLcul lourocs. 

known belongs to British and American sailors, towards the end of the 
eighteenth and in the early part of the nineteenth ccntiuy (Fig. 143). 

First came Captain Cook* w'ho on his third voyage discovered 
Chrbtmaa island in 1777^ while juat over ao years later Captain 
Fanning in the American ship Betsy discovered the other northern 
Line islands. Meanwhile, Broughton had discovered Caroline in 
1795. But the other southern Line islands remained unknown for 
more than. 20 yeai^ more, dll Bellingshausen, leader of a Russian 
expedition, discovered Vostok in 1S20* Starhuck, the American 
master of a British vessel^ discovered the island which bears his name 
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in 1823, and Captain Lord Byron in H.M.S. Blonde discovered 
Malden in 1S25. The discovery of Jarv'is b credited to Captain 
Brown of the British vessel Elha pranas in iSaj, But the discoverer 
of Flint bland, apparently sighted about 1801, b nnknoA^Ti. Flint, 
like several other islands in the area, had its position fLved by the 
United States Exploring Expedition of 1839-41, 

The early part of the nineteenth century, especially bet^veen 1820 
and iS50( was tlie nioet active period of whaling in the central 
Pacific, and both British and i\nierican whalers, but espeelaily the 
latter, speedily became familiar with the area. The conditions in 
which they worked, however, with longitude not too exactly deter¬ 
mined, log books not trao carefiiUy kept, and some advantage in not 
rev^ealing their movements too closely to their rivals, have often made 
it difficiilt to identify the blands they sighted^ Moreov'er, it seems 
certain that not all their log books, journals and charts have been 
traced. The history of the islands at this period is therefore not always 
clear. It is still impossible^ for instance, to determine w'ho w’as the 
first discoverer of some of the Phoenix group, since tliesc islands w^ere 
reported at varjou$ times under different names, often in positions 
w'hich do not agree with later more accurate observations. Enderbury 
was discovered and named by Captain James J. CofBn of Nantucket 
in 1823, when In command of the British whaling vessel Transiti he 
may have been the Captain Joshua Coffin who is thought lo have 
discovered Gardner in 1S28 when master of the Ganges of Nantucket. 
But the first man to sight Phoenix has not been identified, nor has 
the dbcoveter of Canton (knoWTi also as Mary Balcout. Mary 
Balcutt s island I Swallow J, Baker and Howland were undoubtedly 
seen before their alleged dlacoveTy in 1832 and 1842 reapcctively. 
And Hull, sometimes crediicd to the discovery of Wilkes in 1840+ 
must have been knowm to Europeans before that, since Wilkes records 
having found there a Frenchman and some I'ahitians w'ho had been 
left to catch turtles by a vessel which had gone to Samoa to trader 
Even when the name of the dtscoverar of an island is known or sur¬ 
mised it may be impossible to identify him further. The discovery of 
Sydney and Bimie, for instance^ is attributed to Captain Emment in 
18231 may have sighted McKean also, but neither his vessel 

nor his nationality arc knovfn. His name does not appear in an exten¬ 
sive list of New England whaUng msistera, and he may w'cll have been 
master of a British vessel There b no proof of this, but the names 
given to the two islands suggest a connexion w ith Sydney, New' South 
Waltflj and with Captain James Bimie, a former W'haling master who 
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had settled there as a merchant and shipowner at>o^t 1810. It is 
possible then that authentic information regarding the discovery of 
Bimie and Sydney islands will be found in New South Wales rather 
than in New England. 

Exploitation of Phosphate 

The whalers made practically no use of the islands^ and often did 
not even land on them. But the dual American and British share In 



F4i. 144^ Utjttz^tiaia of ccnlral equAtortal blinds in ihjS; ninrtecnth centuf>' 

Hu«;d on duta from: [i) E. M. Biyqn Jr.p paiim (BonalulUp 

i 04 i)> (a) S. Dobb»h -Amertcan contributiodu la gcngrmphic^ knowlv^ of 
the Central Cr^graphimi voL XAYiii^ pp^ 172-^4 (Npw York, 

ipj8); (3) A. F. EUiip in Cor&t Sms, pmsim (Sydnej^, and ed. 1037); 

(4) olfiriai tourtts. 

the field of discovery had its parallel later in the nineteenth century in 
the economic field. Here American interest came firstp though actual 
exploitation of resources was limited to only a few of the islands 
(Fig. 144). 

Many of the central equatorial islands had considerable deposits 
of phosphate, probably the result of the accumulated excrement of 
sea birds. The greyish powder)' material is an excdJcrit fertilber. In 
1855 the first samples were taken from Baker and Jarvis, and sent to 
the United States for examination. Under the name of * American 
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Guano' they attracted the attention of scientists and agnculturalis ts, 
and an Act of Congnesa of 18 August 1856 (commonly known as the 
Guano Act) provided that when an American citizen discovered this 
phosphate on an unoccupied island not within the jurisdiction of any 
other government and took peaceable possession and occupied the 
island, it might at the discretion of the President be considered as 
appertaining to the United States. The Act conferred upon the 
American discoverer, if he complied with certain requirements, in¬ 
cluding the filing of a bond, the exclusive right of occupying the 
island for the purpesse of extracting guano, and aiTorded him certain 
protection. Under thJ$ Act claims were made to about forty^eight 
islands, including nearly all of those in the central equatorial area as 
well as others outside it. But knowledge of them was often imperfect. 
Phosphate deposits ocGUrred on only some of those claimed; some 
had two or more names applied to them and these were tltought to be 
distinct islands; and a number of the "islands* have now been found 
not to exist at all. 

Exploitation of the phosphate deposits was undertaken by the 
American Guano Company (by which many of the islands had been 
bonded) and by its subsidiary the Phoenix Guano Company. The 
former liegan work on Jarvis and Baker in 1858+ and later extended 
Operations to Howland, while the latter began work on McKean in 
1859 and soon turned also to Phoenix and Enderbury. Supplies and 
labour tvere taken from Honolulu by schooner, which made the round 
trip to tlie six islands about four times a year, and a large number of 
vessels of various nationalities loaded phosphate from the islands for 
Honolulu and other ports. Exploitation was intensive for those days, 
and the enterprise m a -whole lasted only about 20 years. McKean was 
the first to be abandoned as no longer productive, in iBjO, and 
Phoerux was given up in the following year. Work on Enderbury 
continued until 1876 or 1877; the remaining three islands were finally 
abandoned in 1879. Though samples had been taken from some of 
the other central equatorial islands, none of them were worked com^ 
mercially by the American interests. 

Meanwhile British interests had also entered the field. Malden 
island began to be w'orked for phosphate by the Melbourne firm of 
Grice Sumner and Company beUveen i860 and 1862; this exploita¬ 
tion was continued wathoui a break until 1927. But the major role 
in exploiting the resources of the area was taken by Mr John T* 
Arundel, who developed extensive phosphate and cocontit-planting 
interests there on behalf of various British companira, mainly Messrs 
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Houlder Bros, and a firm which bore bis own Starbuck 

the first island to be worked for phosphate by hirrij in 1870^ and 
operations were extended shortly afterwards to Flint and Carolme' 
Vostok was occupied at the same time but no phosphate appears to 
have been extracted from it. In each case a lease of the island w-as 
obtained from the British government. The deposits in these southern 
Line islands were exhausted by about 1895, but in the meantime 
Mr Arundel had turned his attention to the Phoenix group, .\fi;er 
his visit to Sydney in i 3 Si operations were begun there in 1883 and 
extended to C^ton in 18S5, also on the basb of a guano licence from 
tile British government. Alxjut the same time the deposits abandoned 
on Enderbur)' by the Americans, as well as those on Baker and 
Howl and H w ere reworked, since a considerable amount of low er grade 
phosphate still remained, A labour force of about 100 Polynesians 
from Niue^ Atiu and Mangaia w*a3 used. Operations in this area lasted 
unul about 1890, and the parties were supplied by schooner from Apia. 

In contrast to the other groups in the area, the northern Line 
islands were of little interest as a source of phosphate. Them was 
some exploitation of deposits on Fannmg between about 1877 and 
1887, apparently by Americans' but tlie deposits an Cbristmas are 
small and commerciaJly negligible, whUe Palmyra and Washington 
have no phosphate. 

By comparison with the modem exploitation of phosphate on is¬ 
lands such as Nauru and Ocean island that fmm die central equatoriai 
islands w'as on a small scale- Some islands, such as Caroline and 
Sydney ^ yielded only about 10,000 tons or less of phosphate^ Flint 
gave perhaps 30,000 tons In all, and while Malden, Jan-'is, Baker and 
Howdand gave many times these amounts, it is possible that on a very 
rough estimate the total production fmm all the islands in the area 
“fivas only in the region of two million tons, or not much more than 
about twice the annual production from Nauru and Ocean island in 
recent years. The decline of the industry tawands the end of the 
nineteenth century \vs^ due primarily to the exhaustion of the 
deposits, but compeiitJon from richer areas also pbyed a part, 
Whereas for many years Malden phosphate could be sold without 
difficulty in Europe at from ^^4 to jf5 per ton, by about 1890 the 
Continental market began to close, and sales had to be made to the 
smaller field of New Zcabnd and Australia, at prices of £2. lojr. od*. 
or Ie&. Export of the Malden product, the only phosphate being 
extracted from these islands In the present century, virtually ceased 
after 1914, 
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But iJthough never on a great scale by modem standards, this 
phosphate industry has its interest in Pacific hi$tory. The obser^^ations 
made on some of the islands at that dme are still an important con¬ 
tribution to the geography of the area, and the enterprise as a whole 
carried out in conditions of some hardship. Apart from the 
scarcity of food and water, the loading of the phosphate waa difficult. 
After ^ing run on tram trucks to the beach it w-aa packed into small 
boats which had to put out through a heavy surf to sailing vessels, 
moored precariously to buoys, or by lines leading out from the shore 
on the lee side of the island. Navigation was complicated by swift 
currents, and many vessels w'ere wTecked. 

Coconut Ptaniatians 

By contrast with the extraction of phosphate, %vhich could be only 
a temporary industry, the establishment of coconut pkutatioii$ in 
the area represented a permanent source of wealth. Except in the 
northern Line islands and on Caroline^ where natural coconut groves 
existed at the time of discovery, practically every coconut palm 
throughout the area has been planted by European, almost exclusively 
British^ enterprige, and even in the northern Line islands extensive 
planting has taken place. 

Caroline was one of the first islanchi to have an agricultural settle¬ 
ment; in 1S46, attracted by the existing coconut grove, the British 
firm of Collie and Lucett of Tahiti established natives there to rear 
pigs and poultry and cultivate vegetable foods. About 1848 Fanning 
\v^s occupied by the same firm for the production of coconut oil; 
about 1855 it was reoccupied for the same purpose by a British settler 
with labour from Manihilti. Washington was likewise occupied about 
iSbo. riie amount of oil produced was considerablej over 100,000 gal, 
being exported to Hoitolulu between tS59 and 1S63 from Fanning 
alone^ This industry was Later succeeded as elsewhere by the pro¬ 
duction of copra. 

Extensive planting of coconuts was an enterprise which Arundel 
associated with his phosphate actiritics, in order that the islands 
should remain as permanent assels when the phosphate deposits 
were exhausted. Under his auspices planting was undertaken on 
Caroline and Flint at various times from about 1875 omv'ards, and 
apparently on Christmas in iSSo; he also made unsuccessful attempts 
to establish coconuts on Starbuck in 1S70. He w^as also primarily 
responsible for plantations in the Phoenix group, on Sydney about 
1885 and on Bull in 1887. Planting w^s also done on Gardner and 
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on Enderbury about the same timCj bat on a smaller scale and with 
less successp and though several thousand enconats wxre planted by 
Arundd's workmen on Howland, all died in a severe drought which 
affected the whole area from rSgo to 1894. 

Laler Activitks 

The subsequent cormnercia] history' of the area is concerned 
primarily with the development of the plantations on the northern 
Line islands, and on Carol inep Flirttp Hull and Sydney. A consider¬ 
able amount of capital was put into Christmas island in particular* 
From about 1S72 to iSg6 a small amount of timber w-as shipped to 
San Francisco from FUnt, and from 1S82 onwards pearl shell was 
exported from Christmas. In 1902 an important event was the 
establbhment of a cable relay station on Fanning. In 1897 the 
interests of the firm of John x 4 mndel and Company were tnms- 
ferred to the Pacific Islands Company, Ltd,, under the chairmanship 
of Lord Stanmore. Those in the Phoenix group, after passing through 
further hands, w'ere finally acquired by Bums, Philp (South Sea) 
Company, Ltd,* an Australian firm, while those in the southern Line 
islands finally passed to a New Zealand firm, Messrs S_ R. Maxw'ell 
and Company, Ltd, This firm was established as island traders in 
Tahiti* and had interests in various other French islands, including 
some in the Tuamotu archipelago. It went into voluntaiy' liquida¬ 
tion in 1934, and its plantations were then carried on by the 
administrator of the company's affairs. In the northern Line islands, 
Christmas was acquired in 1914 by the Central Pacific Cocoanut 
Plantations, Ltd., a company registered in Great Britain but with a 
French directorate; Fanning and Washington came under the 
control of a subsidiary of Bums* Philp and Company; while Palmyra 
passed through a succession of American hands* 

A new factor w^s introduced by the interest of the government 
of the Gilbert and Ellice islands in native colonization. In 1930* 
after a visit to the Phoenix group^ the administrative officer Ln charge 
of the Ellice islands suggested that several islands were suitable 
for settlement by surplus population from the Gilbert and Ellice 
islands. Population pressure and land hunger in some of those 
islands were becoming steadily more acute, and in 1934 the people 
of Bern petitioned the govemment to be allowed to colonize the 
Phoenix islands. Finally, in 1937 an expedition was sent to \isjt 
each island in the group and ascertain its possibilities for settlement. 
As a result the interests of Bums, Philp (South Sea) Company* Ltd. 
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wert transferred by deed of surrender to the government of the 
GUbert and Ellice Islands Colony in 1938, the purchase price being 
£7»5 oo Austndian currency. The Phoenix group a$ a whole had 
been incoqjorated within the colony by a Pacific Order in Council, 
iS IVIarcb I937 p and conatituled as a separate district. Settlement 
of the three southern islands by Gilbert island natives was begun 
in 1938, and there were m 1940 over 300 permanent colonists 
on Hull, 260 on Sydney and over 50 on Ganiner, with another 
250 in process of transfer. Coconuts have been extensively planted, 
villages constnjcted with schools, hospital facilities and water 
supply^ and co-operative societied organized. Each adult has been 
given a grant of coconut palms and each child land for planting. 
The experiment in colonization has been cTninentiy successful—^ 
much 30 that ttvci men and a tvoman even travelled across to Sydney 
from the Gilbert islands in a small canoe, against wind and current. 
To enlarge the resources of the community it w^s proposed at the 
same time that the adjacent islands of Phoenix, Bimie and McKean 
should also he planted in coconuts, and work was begun on Bimie 
in 1939. At a conservative estimate, the w'hole group of six islands 
may well support a population of about 2p50O when fully developed. 

About the same time as this experiment in colonmtion was pro¬ 
ceeding the situation in the centrai equatorial islands as a whole was 
affected by a further element, partly economic in character but also 
partly strategic. With the development of trails-Pacific air flights 
came the realization of the possible value of these islands as meteoro¬ 
logical stations and air bases. Islands long neglected, such as Jan^is, 
Howland and Baker, suddenly Came to be of equal interest with 
others such as Christmas and Palmy ra^ which had been occupied and 
developed for many years* 

The United States gov'emment became mtcrested particularly in 
the islands nearest to Hawaii. Palmyra, included among the Hawaiian 
islands by Act of Congress in 189S, was surveyed for a naval air base 
in 1938 and has been declared a U. 5 . naval defence area, aa has also 
Kingman reef. Jarvis, and Howland and Baker wete occupied by 
a few American colonists in I93S» mostly of Hawaiian or part- 
Hawaiian blood. Emergency landing fields were corMstructed on How¬ 
land and Jarvisi. stone light-towers on Howland and Baker, and a 
small permanent settlement of wood and stone houses on Jarv'is and! 
Baker* 


In 1937 a British technical party was landed on Canton, and in 
1938 a similar American party set up tlieir camp alongside, while 
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Other Americans were Unded on Enderbury, By an Anglo-American 
Exchange of Notes of 6 April 1939, both inlands were placed under 
joint British and American control for a period of 50 years^ and 
thereafter until modified or terminated by mutua] consent. Both 
nations have equal rights to ?uch air facilities ^ the islands may 
afford. Daring 193S and 1939 Pan-American Aimays laid out and 
develof>cd an extensive aiq^ort on Canton^ deepened and cleared a 
part of the lagoon, and m 1940 initialed a regular air service to New 
Zealand with Canton as a port of call. For admimstratlve purposes, 
as far as Unilcd States jurisdiction is concerned. Canton and Ender- 
bury are under the Department of the Interior; as far as British 
jurisdiction is concentcdt they are a part of the Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands Colony, with a resident Administrative Officer on Canton. 

Social am> Economic Conditions in 1939-4^ 

This brief historical survey shows how by about the end of 1939 the 
centra] equatorial islands had begun to emerge from the neglect from 
which most of them had suffered for many years. Ml the northern 
Line islands, three of the southern Line islands, five of the Phoenix 
group, and Baker and Howland were aU occupied. The only un¬ 
inhabited islands were Malden, Starbuck and Vostok in the southern 
Line islands and McKean, Birnie and Phoenix in the Phoenix group. 
The total popubtion was smali^ probably not more than 1,000, but 
the range of activities was wide. Washington, Fanning, Caroline and 
Flint were copra plantations^ with the important cable relay station 
on Fanning in addition; Christmas, where the plantation ww lem- 
porarily abandoned owing to the low price of copra, was a meteoro¬ 
logical station, as also were Jarxie, Howland, Baker and Enderbury; 
Hull, Sydney and Gardner were flourishir^ native settlements; 
Canton was an airport; and Palmyra was a naval defence area. 
British administratEve officials were stationed on Fanning, Christmas, 
Canton and Hull (Fig. 145). 

Living conditions on the recently occupied islands have been 
radically improved. Tht tents of the first parties settled on Canton, 
Enderburx', Howbndi Baker and Jarvis have been replaced by sub¬ 
stantial buildings of wood and stone, Millersvilleon Jarvis is equipped 
with refrigeration plant, and Canton has a Pan-American Airways 
hotel. The v'iJlages on Hull, Sydney and Gardner have been laid out in 
model style. Of the settlements of long standing, that on Fanning 
has most amenities, including refrigeration and electric light. Water 
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is still a difficulty on most of the islands. Cisterns or storage tanks 
have been set up on most of the occupied bknda, but rainfaU is so 
sparse on those near^t the equator that these alone cannot always be 
relied upon. Water ia normally shipped to Howland in drums, and 
even on Sydney in 1939 drought riesulted in the tvelb being brackish 
and the large concrete cistern being nearly dry* Cantnn has an 
evaporating plant. Attempts to establish coconut pahns and other 



The mnp sbowt tjit ^tuAiian befart the oucbrak of war. Thcrt vttn Eta Btitkh 
tiubjects on ^derbiiT)''^ boi ihk isidndj liiJce Cintoti, ia a. port of the Afk^o^Amencin 
Condominiuin. Ba3«! ort diltti from; (i>^- H. Brym Jr.+ P&fynttiiS, pwm 

(Honolulu, ofRciftl (oureet. 

plants on the more barren islands such as Baker have met with little 
sutxxss for the same reason. 

Communications 

Until 1940, when Pan-American Ainvays made Canton a port of 
call en route from Honolulu to New Zealand, the only communication 
of the central equatorial islands with the outside world was by sea, 
and that infrequently. Farming was visited most often, about every 
three or four months by steamer from Honolulu %ith supplies, and 
at longer intervals by the vessel of the cable company, Washington, 
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Christmasp Sydne^^ and liulU Caroline and Flint ’K^crt visited perhaps 
uvice a year by the aimliary schooners of the respective companies 
concerned in the plantations. The other islands were without com¬ 
munication. Vihcii interest developed once again in the arcat visits 
were made by British and ATnerican naval vessels^ and since the 
occupation of some of the islands by AmericanSp fairly regular com¬ 
munication at quarterly intervals is maintained by tJ3. coastguard 
cutters. Commercial vessels also have called at Canton but at verj' 
irregular intervab* 

Roads on the islands are almost negligible. Christmas alone has a 
considerable mileage of road^ sometvhat rough hut passable in ail 
weather for light motor vehicles. 

Apart from the cable station on Fanning, signal commiiruoations 
include W/T stations on each of the northern Line islands; on Jan'is 
in the southern Line islands; on Baker and possibly on Howland; 
and on Canton, Enderbury, IltiU and Sydney in the Phoenix group* 
There is a post office and a telephone system at Canton* 


THE NORTHERN LINE ISLANDS 

The Northern Line ifUndt {nppnoitimJKcJy between Irtl. ftild 

lonu, 157*10' and l62*15^W> eoinpme Ktnfiman reef, WfiBhinplonp 

Fuming and ChrisCuiU. The htBl mo Me poHscaaions of the United Slates ; the bst 
three form the FjumtnjR Island District of the Gilbert and Ellice IslancEfl. Calonyp 
under ftn Adminiifnidve OftiCGt cn FaimiiiKd Jind art the moat northei^ set of 
British isl&ndSi in the ea3tctl!i Pucihe* The value of the group lies in the U^S. oavflt 
defence area cansdtuted bj' Kmfrnuui reef and Patniyn, in the cable Atsiion on 
Fartninff, and in the pcrtslble utiliiy of Christniat u an air base or for the seidement 
of Gilbert Ltlands nolis'ciin 


Christmas Island 

(Fij?. 146} 

Christmaf UUnd (with settlemerit approxtmately in Eat. 1“ 58^ fonff. 157*27^ w) 
lief about f inEles almoai due nouih of MorLoliilUr Jt is not to be eofifUsed with 
ihe itlandi of the same imiiie nmr 

Physitiil C^agraphy 

Christmas ii one of the lftni«t exifttfig iiTanda of purely coraJ fortnaiion. It 
incasuref about 35 miles east and weft ^ about 24 fnilea in Rieatest width, St* 
total land area beinH as about ilio sq. miE«, or hy another iKcount as about 
^50 sq. miles^ In shape it roughly rescinbles a larjge lobfter daw* opening to ^e 
norrh-wresi in a spacious lagoon. The ialand is low, the jjjeneml land surface beinp 
about 10 ft. abo^’e sen le\'eh hut on the w^dw'ard aide* to ihe east, there are dis- 
Continuoua sand dunes JO ft. or SO hiRh^ and rising in plACCf to as much aa 40 fl- 
(ot by one acoemnt 60 ft,). E\idcnEe of elevation is jpven hy reef rock all alon(( the 
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shpreliiK!, ind bj a distiiict nld benchllne to th« norili of tlic Ugpon entraM>i; 
running p&imLItl lo in bIM^riC shoM pibtfonn which foimfi a riiiip; About 11 ft, hsgh. 
The interior ia rctnAHtablc iu being doited with tnom: than IDO iheeCa of wnterp 
some being luhtt tevtivi] cnilcf in dijunctw, but miKt being smnJJ pooh. ITwic «» 
jiJl brackish or wJiy. ^Oie bordeir of some »« encmsicd with saJc lo a depth of about 
1 uir, overlying calcareoua mud or wnd* and the watex near the iruitgiiia ii ciplauned 
red or orange by algae. Some have no definite soiirEe of supply, others am fed by 
bubbling springs. The wetier level in adjqimng lakn may dilleir by as much ea 
10 ft. Tbit these UVes and pools are lenmanlB of an ancient LagOOn il indicated 



Fig* 146, Christmaa 

For general key to aymbob see p. 8 , Based oni ^t) U.S.H.O. chart no. iSyoJ 
(z) Admiral^' chart no. a&67s (3) K. P, Emory, Brmia P, Bish^^p Muinnn BuJhtint 
no, ia3^ p- 18 (Honolulu, 1934)' 
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by fine typei of gravel round their Kunrgins; some of this Es composed atmoat wholly 
of hiKh-tpired gastcropod shells. 

ll»e island ia surroimdcd by a fringing »ef* several hundred yards in width. 
I'hem U good anchorage in to-l s fathoms outside the lagoon, on the west Side, 
off Cook island. The lagoon itself is well Weltered and spitdoys^ but inride it has 
many corttl patches and in general is too shillow for emft of any site. A shallow 
entrance with 10 ft. of water over the bar ia ofl the nurth-wot aide, and the beat 
landing is round the soutbent point iodide ^e lagnion, where h amaJI wooden pier 
extenda for about 40 fl.i olfsIlDm. TTJs IS tuil&ble lot boats only. 

The cltmace of Chnstmss island ia marked by great of loUperarum 

conditkans throughaut the year. Winds are very coostsmt frotn the eiat during the 
whale of the year, with same variation between north-aast and south-e«it On the 
other hand, there is great vnrtability io TBinfall from year to ymr. An ea'timnte of 
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flboul 70 in, in year* and 12 in. in dry y«an hjts bMi given. While the firtt four 
monrhs of the year had a tohd wifoll of 3 ^3 in. in ]9i7» and 0^6 In. in loiS, The 
total for the correspondinH period in 1910 was 61-4 in,, w'idi a muxiniimi of 4^8 in, 
in 24 hr. From JanimTy to May in this year there were laa days wiih min nut of 1 
total of 151 djya. The wind dnrinR thij poHod waa nonh-eaar. BarMneiric pressure 
11 said to be remarkabiy constant. Jn oidumry conditions retative huniiiliT>~ on the 
land drops to a very low (ij^re in the middle of the day, while that on the Sea 
renuuna fairly tiniforniL A point of note ia that there ia usually little 31 Jtf OA the 
V^eat side of the island. Over i pericril of diree years idicre was aurf on the iveimgc 
on onJy 2s days in the year, all between November and March, and tending lu 
occur with BOLitb^easteriy winds. 

Water ia provided by attchment Fram foofo tnio laJlka:, with capacity of about 
4^500^111.. and there arc also SeVenil WClli, dug in 1 ^ 02 ^ W^hich ant drawn upcm for 
washing and cctoklng. The effect of ihc dry periodl on the water supplies and the 
vegetation of the isltuid ia very marked. In June 1912, there w^ere fr^ Lakes and 
ponds «I 1 over the island, vegetition was liuununt, and fresh waier could be 
obtained without difhoijlty’ at a foot below' the surfaec. In August T014, on ihe 
other bnndp when no min had fsJlen for eight months, though the nights hud been 
ci&ol enough for consEdemble dew, plsjits w'crc brown and dry, ond no water was 
obtained by digging ri the depth of ei^’en 3 ft. TTie Inland lakes, howev-er, had not 
evapor&ted. '^rhe climate of Christmas island may be regarded as Bemi-arid, inter- 
mediate between the arid climate of Baker, Howland and the northern Phoenis 
jslfinds, and the wet climate of Fanning and Washingfon. 

iTie soil of the Oirdlnar}' upland is a light greyish browTi, gr reddish brown, 
eatcareous Band, deriving its oolnur from the moderate admisetute of organic nxatier. 
The surface layer is uiually hne-grained, but the low'er layer consism mainly of 
eoafie coral fragments, with vtry little hneiand. In general, the soil has a iow' water 
capsdty, a condjtlan that ja fauil to some of the vegetallon during the drought 
periods. In many places, espcdtlly on the squth-eastem peninsnb^ there Is a hard 
pitn, eompoted of adcium ca^bonite, with an average thickne^ of about t in., in 
some places covering the surface eo the absolute exclusion of all plants;. On the sand 
flats in the north-west part of the island, a part of the forTnerly cartensivc lagoon site, 
a curious polygon stroonarc cKiStS. It much resembles a phenomenon described 
from arctic regioni, but the polygon walls sic formed of amaU dad marine shells, 
and are not populated hy other plants than algae. Since the sand fields are almost 
level there is no sod flow to account for the polygons, and it is probable that wind 
is the moat importAni factor in their fomiation. 

llic natural vegelatidn of the island cnmpriBes tw'enty^luur specin» the most 
characTensrlc formition being aBsocLadans o-f shmbs and gnuset resembling the 
scrub savannahs of contimmta] ireaa^ and clearly representing a reiponjie to the 
dty cHmarc, L*pff^nt$ bunch-grofis, a graai (PflPtm/w strmtophrmdaj, and trailing 
plants such as BoerAaacfo, Forlidueu and Hfimircfimm anontalian arc c 3 omnion, as 
also bushes of S^afDoia frulns^em and growing from ibouE; ^ lo 6 ft. 

high. Shrubs of Toume/artia oigmlAt, from la to 15 k. high^ are also fairly common 
on the beach ctests and dunes bordering the ocean and cht lagOOn, and also on small 
Kindpits in die lagoon. The coconut palm is profTuh»it north snd south of the lagOOUp 
ha^'ing been planted in quanttry from at^ut onwards^ and there are now' 

caiiinacEd to be about 300,000 paims in bearing on the iBlmd, The taller vcgetatioii 
i* in the western part of the island, the grassland and low ahnihs occupy the centre 
pttrt, ond the eastern part is largely bsre. 

Social mid Economic Conditrorts 

Christmas iatond was discovered by CapUiifi Coot on 34 Deccfisber I777* iltd. 
w'M anneaed to Great Brit^iin tn iS33. „ ^ , . . , . 

The population on 31 December was yt, nearly all Tahuian laboiiren and 
their families. H has varied considerably since thciL The two main lettlcmentt 
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Me Londcrn^ north of the entrance lo the la^fOOfl- Perij, to the fiOulh of the 
entrance; there are iSso campa in tariDua pans of the UtandT naed hy the liboinert 
when prepeiiiig copra (Plate toj). 

From iK^la the i*Und has been le^larly worited aa a coconut plnntaiioti^ uiiJ well 
owr half a million coconut piilma hivc b^n planted at various thntt. After pis^in^ 
through the ownerahip of severoj companies the hland finaJhi' in 1914 becme the 
property of the Cmtnil Padihc Cocnanut PlentationB, Ltd., ivith Father Hmmwuael 
Rou^er^ a French pneat Eiom Fiji* m prindpal diriKloT-. He lived OO the island for 
puiny years and did much to develop its resoumca. An occupfltion liccfiec was 
^{ranted to the Company by the British ^vemmenE for a term of S7 ytaia finm 
Jnmiflty' I9i4^ for i minmiiirn royalty of £loo per annum. When Chrtslmaa was 
includ^ in 1910 by Order in Council within liic boundaries of the Cdbcrt and 
EUice lalnnda Colony this royalty waa henceforth paid to that adniini strati on infftsd 
of to H.M. Treasury. In ro27 the Bnot-ral taxation due 10 the Colony in respect 
of ChkstEiias island was commuLed for ^irious paymenta over pecic^a of years, 
'Fhough relief wms obtained from lome of these paymcnlx^ the loW priM of copra 
mlinfi durinj? the depresaion reaifieted deirelopmcnt nnd it has been ntimaied that 
only 1^,000 acres had been ptinted In oooonuc polms out of a possible TZOpQDO 
that could be so Utilised. In December 1930 the personnel of die company v?i 3 
withdmwTi from the titand, hut efforts have iinpe been made to keep the plantition 
RoinQ. In 19^4 the average annual output of copra from the iaiind was estimated 
at 500 toniv 

'limyeh the primar^^ product is copiSp pearl ahell w'as exmered from the lagoon 
between flbaut 1884 and At first iKlt was of the black-edged type, but in 1905 
the silver^ip pearl ahcll was introduced from ThitFaday iaiand b>' Lever's Padhe 
Plantation^, Ltd. 

Christma:^ is in charge of the AdministTative Officer of the Fanning Islimd 
District, smtioned on Farming. But communication helween the two isfends has 
been very' infreCiuenti and since 1937 an Acting Administrative OfScer, who is a 
Deputy ComitiisaioncT fnr the Western Padhe, h«i been stationed on CfiristinM- 

Sea communication with the isliind was niEkinEsined until recently by The com¬ 
pany's schooner, w hich trolled about three times a yesr. This vessel delivered cop m 
to San FneneiKO, then reiumtd with stores via Tahiti. Local craft some years ago 
eonsixod of one idBt-bottomed scow of shcet^imn (ospacit^' j; tons), two 1S ft. sailing 
boats and six sailing canoes: there waa formerly also & imaU motor boat. 

A road circles the grratcr part of the island^ with 0 total leCgth of about 60 milea^ 
It ia rough but passable in all wmthers. There were ^ev'cnil motor car* and trucks. 

The island has no telephone, but there it a \Vr>T station. In 1937 new powerful 
equipment (loo W, two-way short-wave unit) was mstalled, and a government 
Bcrv^ke mainctiinect daily with Fanning and Suva, 


Fannikc Island 

Fanning island (bit. 3" 31^ N, long. 159^ w) ia an atoll about 34 injles in cir- 
cunifcivnoe, touglily crcscent-sbapedp and running from north-wcat to south-caic. 
The land area., variously given, appears to be about 13 aq. mile*, and that of 
the enclosed lagoon abouc 43 aq. milea (Fig. (47), 

Physical Geography 

^rhe land rim is about i mile* ^vide on ihe average with B general elevation of lew 
than lO ft. abo%'c *eo level at the beach crest, whence the land tiopea dowtl to the 
shore: of the lagoon- The highest elevation is about la or 13 ft. above »ea \tv^l On 
the ocean side a narmW' rocky ahelf of coral, at one lime a living reef, earends along 
the west and south shores 3 it is well exposed in many place* at low tide, and ia 
almost complcteJy covered in thin slabs of coral limcsidnc, worn itnouth by water 
action and lud down m shingled layers. The slope from the shelf to deep water h 
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BTKdu&l, poutbl« k itfe inchoni£« ac h conjidcrdbk disctfict from the ahdre. 

A narrow fjin|Ein^ reef borders ihe whole inland. 

Anchorage may be foimcf off the north'Weat side* in lo-i j fathwiw* bm VVfwtIej- 
anchoiaj^c at the weal end qfferi the b«t poeixion outaide the reef. Here there is 
the Cable cdmpaiky'B pier, 129 ft- lonj;, with a 5^X011 crane at the outer end (Plate ic»)^ 
Landing oau he made cm the beach !□ the south of this. There are three brenka inthe 
land tim of the atoll^ those on the north-weat and the sOuth-caat (North pnSsaRe and 
Rapa pasaa^). usablt by tanoea in fine weather^ and that on the west bemff a ship 
entrance afc^yl; ft. In hrtst depth, with a width of about 10c yd. for navigable 
piLrp(K«a. The best anchorage is jttai wiilufi the cnlrancep at English harbour* 
where there ia an iron pier at w^hid* vessels of not more than iS ft- dreughT may 
load, end ■ moprind buo^p normally for ihe use of the auxiliary' schooner of the 



Fig. 147. Fanning 
Based on Admiralty^ chart no. £971. 


Fijpffc Cable Company. A bar with depths of la-r^ ft- bloc^ the entrance to a 
good inner anchorage In the lagoon. 

The Ugenn itself ia A-ery flhaltow over moat of its ajft*p and wtH fitlcd with coral 
hcadf^ though in places Jta depth ranges dowm to nearly bo ft. llte lagoon shore i* 
in meat cases a narrow sand Iwch (Plate loi). 

The climate of Fanning is pleasant and healthy. The moat remarkable feature of 
it ia the companatiieJy uniform ternperature (Fig, 138). ITie average is about 8a* F. 
throughout the year, with mean monthly maxima and mmima of 92” F. and 73^ F^ 
The * rainy season*^ from December to June, has little depressing effect oci the 
temperature. 

The fora of ihe wind U likewtie uniformH During nine year* of observation 
only two gates were recorded. Tbcre soetns to be a distinct dry season Fmm August 
to NoA’ember* and a wet seastm during March, April and May. The direction of 
the wind h ckHcly related to this scaaonoJ change, being mainly aouth-e&tt during 
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the dry season and north'Cflst dtmng die wet iouiu The avemec number of 
ihundmpormft fer die year is la y. , . . , , 

The nonnal piedpiutkm ii bigb, betjig csampatrtljle to that of me Jmver part oi 
the rain fordc in high islands. I'lic ai^'cragc rainfall over the period 1 903'‘^afi wm 
apptoxiinjitcly in- per anlluiiri;. TTse dricsl month It N^ovember, ^ prcapila- 
tioQ of 3esi than ;j in* dainB to about 3 in- m DecefnbcTi and then fairly sieadiJy to 
a peak of about 14 in. in April, after which it declines faidy re^larly ■g™- 
ITicre is a fair water auppiy, from wcUs and from catchment Tinlii at both \Vhikr 
anchorage, the cable litatton, and at fiaemUj the settlement for copra worken. In 
19117 dlcxe was a n'indmill ibout 50 yd^ litim the sea near the cabJe Atntion^ pumputH 
potiblo water day and night from- a well a^ut 6 ft_ d.eep^ Thu null had operated 
for ao years; it has now tpp^rendy been rcpbccd by an electrically driven pump. 

The soil of the coconut plantariara u a grcyiisb brown wnd, apparenily with 
hltle organic matter. Thb sand foroU only a shallow Suiface layer, being replaced 
a short distance bclow' by a layer of cond ftajcmcntip interspersed wHlh fine sand. 
Cn the beach crest the sand ia hghier in cotonr, soinctimK ycUow-white, in me 
forat areas, however, the aoil u dark, with much vegetable mould. Some tup Mil 
for growing vegetables and fruits baa been introduced In the vicdlity of the cable 
Stmtian and the copra Sctllen^t. ■ r U. 

Porous and a low relative humidity prevent the full utiLbcatton of roe rainfaJ]; 
but the vegetation is compaiable to ihai of Palmym, though less hLauiiant than 
that of Washington. The flora c 3 anaLStS in ah of about forti'-five spcciro, including 
about B &core intToduced by f^uropesne and planted near the cable staiioitr These 
latter include papaya^ banana, msngo nnd guai'a^ CaiophyUnm inaphytlumf and 
apecies of hibLscua. TTic indigenous or less recently intr^uccd flora includes, the 
ijeptunu bunch-grassp corEifrion in the coconut gtov^ and also scattered along the 
bcaeh C3cst, the trailing B^terAnunu and Hcli&lr^piwn SH9ftuiIum on other taudy 
luess, SE behind the beach crest, dense thickets of A'carooiffakmg the shore 
sod in open placos inland^ and a thicket of Cordi'n jubcorj^ta in the north-west pi^ 
of the ialancL Large trees alw occur^ as severa] gmv» of grondit oa inn 

uoithcm and eastern parts of the ^sland^ with TbWTtf/orfM ar^nrlr^ on the out* 
akiru p both resrching a hoight of 35 ’-s® In; there u alto some pandanuji. with very 
large fruit- The coconutp boweverp is ihe dominant tree among the large typea. 
there being about 3 ^ 0^000 palltiSp mo« planted, spread over all parts pf the bland+ 
Coconuts were preseni on Farming at the time of the discovery. In iht gm.>^ a 
fem 4 ind a creeper are tn be foundp while lichens and mossea art abimdant- 

panning wsa discovered by Captain Fanning of the thip B^Uy in 179 ®' 
appeared to be flo inhabhsnU at the tune^ but encloauret of dressed aiouo with n 
technique rimilar to that of Tong^ and a form akin to that of Totigarevi indicaie 
the cariier preicnce of Polynesinu. The island wba utilized for a time about 
by CoUifl and Lucect of T^xi, and wai reoccupied by Captain English w rih abtwi 
150 Manihilti lnboureTa some time before 1^55. Soon afterwards William Gresfr, 
s Scoctmiin. arrived; be mairicd the aUtcr of the losrding chief of Manihilti. and 
some of hia descendants Slili Lvei on the island. Faniunj; was taken possesrion of 
for C real Britain In It was included in the Gilbert mad Ellice [elands Colony 

by an Order m Couradl of January 1016. 

The pOipubtion Varies according to the copro situation, but at the end of t 9 jfl 
comprised 19;^ people, including sS British and a few Chinese. Most of these latter 
are eroployceS of the cable company^ ai^d the remsuadcr. mainly Galbertefie. are 
employed in the preparation of copm. The cable Blstion it at Whakr anchonijfe, 
on the north-west comer of the island, and the adnuAUtrmtive olftcer livea there 
{Plate lOa}. Baeniu, the native settlerocnl, is on the couth point of the cnircncc to 
the lagoon. 

Amenities for the European midenta include electric lighting and electnc 
refrigerotion for bungalows, current being prmidrd by a Diesel-opeiated plant. 
There are also medical faedities^ ■ store and a pOSl office which usca hJew Z^land 
staropi. The currency ia Auttreham 

The UJand la worked as a copra pIsnUltioD by a (ubtidtairy of the Bumo. Fhilp 



Plfiie roo. Pier ill Lint islutidi 

1>ve i>ier ife on tht i>ctAn btdch on ih& west side of tht isdiind^ neat the cable siaiiOD. 




FLatt ID I, Part of the Isj^n s^orc, Fanninji 
i^hwiny pier onJ small boais uBtd by the cable company irt the 











Pkitii t02. the ctkblc station, Fattniini^ 

With its toti^rctc pilr rotistmciLOTii open venmJah and overhanging roor the buitEiIJriif is, of 
a t^pe ftilapE^d to tropical condkions. 



Plato 103. Store at the Mlllctnont uf' London \ Chrlstmai 

Buildinga at this Bottlcmoiit are of light conimjction. Set aniona coconut tiaJfns ^fhe b*K 
sandy soil is chnr^ctenatic of mii-ch of this jiland. 
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C«nip«nyp who took ov^r the intersti of Fuunin^ Ltd.p wLcn that 

company went Into liquIcUtiofi Jji 1035^ Coprm ppoduction on an acbnitr of 

i0^> h about 000 lone per amiyni^ mtinufactunr of coconut oil carried on by 
ExiRlUb hm kinj? b«n discontinued. A small amount of honey ia produced and 
lin^ a ready soJe in San Franchco. 


Commurncations 

Sea communicatton in nonoel times » provided by motor vessel from Honotulu; 
by occarionaJ vi«r* of the cable vessel from Fiji, and by sdiooners which cail 
iTTCRularl:}' to collect copm. Till ig^i car^o veagcEa of the Union Steam Ship Com¬ 
pany called sevcml times a ycai with supplies en reule from Austnilm and Canada. 

Liocal fadlitica some years ngp included two motor launches^ and a number of 
surf boat2p outrigger canoes and fUt-bottoincd pUnta for hnUdUtig copra. No coal 
it kept in storc^ but about R,doo gaL ol Diesel oil is available. 

Tl^te are a few miles of mads, but practically no motor [ransport. 

Fanning ia the connecting link of the Pidhc cable from flanheld {Vancouv'er) 
to Su^'a (Ffp). A amall W/T station transmits up to 300 nuks. 


Washington Isi^and 

(Fie- 14S) 

WasbingtoD island (lat. 4** 43' lung. 160^ w) lies about 75 miles north-wtst of 
Fanning. Ir has a!M» bc^ known by ihe names of New Yor 4 and PmspccL 

Physiait Geography 

Washington it a low oond island r rather more than 3 miles long and i mile wldep 
wrth a tobd area of abnut 3 sq. miles. Thlf includes a fresh-water lake with an ama 
of about t aq. mile^ and two peat bogs« each covering an irregular area of about 
3QO-S30 acMp and connected by a narrow strip of semi-bogRy land. The average 
height of the island at the beach crest Is about 10 ft., but it ti&cs. in pEaopi to about 
[6 ft. 

The present hog and lake regiem has undoubted!)' once been occupied by n salt^ 
Waiter lagoon, as inariiie sheila ore abundant in the cxual sand at the bottom of the 
peat layer. By the grodiia] emergence of the land this lagoon waa Cut off ftom the 
surrounding oceans the salt Water evaporating or diaappeariDg through seepage^. 
By abundant precipication the salt deposits were washed OUt^ and the formatien of 
a fresh-wntcr lake made possible. 

At present the bog surface lies at a higher Iri'el ihan the surmunding land» with 
a slightly elct^ied Hdgc tt. the edge (Fig. 149). Thii rtdgs may be a Bort of netu^ 
Irt-eie resulting from overflowi at a time when ihe drainage syisitem was itilf in its 
natural state. I^ecently, artificial cannb have been dug for the [ninsport of copra, 
and the watti level may be low-eied at wifi through cuts in the beach emit. The 
water table lies from S to lo in. below the bOg aiid^ce> but it is apparently subject 
to fluctuations. In time of drought the bog eurface ia ao dry as lO allow one ^ 
Walk Upon it. At present the lake is encroaching upon the land surfece hetween it 
and the bog by ufidetcutilng the trees. 

The island ia bordered by a fringing reef of va.fying width , rcaollillg out in p&rtl 
for t^ODO yd. or m. There ia an exposed anchorage on a bank off the weat end of the 
iahind, in depth* of from 9 to 17 fathoms^ Landing is difhcult, but is best on the 
aouth^west aide at the new landing pla^c tti aom-e distance fnim the anchorage. 
Moat of the beach u of fine aond. 

Few climatic record* cxiit fee Wishingtcai but temperantre and wind ixmditio^ 
are almost the same aa at Fannmgr Hoinfad hgurea for a long period ore uot avail¬ 
able, but in four months (from May to August 193a) precipitation WBi nearly 10 in_ 
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with nil of lo % higher than ihdt of i^aiminjE d\w the «me period. In the 

ytwr 192^-^ famfaU w-m qv in. Coupled with the %-eiretatiqruJ and phjr'sio^rflphic 
evidence this sugigeou that W^dmigion hu a defitiLicly wetter climite than that of 
Fuming. 

The weIb of Wuhingfon have d unique position mmitig those of the equatqriAi 
islands in being for the inii*t pait a dsifc brow'n or mouJd with peat in the 
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Fig. 143. Wftshington 

B»cd on: (i^ chan no. (a) Admarfllti^ chon no. 2867; (j) E. 

Christqpheraen, Bernke R Bkh^p Mtimm Bulklin, no. 44, p. 48 (Honolulu^ ; 
(4) E. H. Bryikn Jr., Amfricam p. 167 (Honolulu, 



Verdca! eonggenitjon, timai. Based on E. ChriHtephcmi, fieiW P. BiMhAp 
Musfwn BuUetin, no. 44, p. 51 (Honolulu, 1927), 


bogs or aa an underlying layer to the irioidd in the centre of the island In depth 
the soil ^ariea greatly, being dependent on the dUtanee fitun the beada OT-tTai 
conii floor slopes down towards the centre of the island, whUe the foitsi 
floor me^-llie water content of the mould and of the peat i. high, fn *harp contrast 
to these inland soOa |« wil of beiioh crat, w hieh IS of (he alone type IS thw 
of the other equAlonal islandi, being a Ijfiiir greyish bmwn sand wi 5 i A small 
omoufit 01 otgtinic matter. 
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The ve£?rl[tliOD of WaiJimRtcHi filll» mto two ports; thot of the centtAl kke and 
bos regiotlp ttnd ihtt of the peripbeml btlt completely cnciftiling ilL The ODntniat il 
vci^ the Mve aren bcin^ occupied mamEy by a Ecd^ps meodowj while the other 
k lu^ly covered by o liOEurLant coconut fomi. The fkatis u m whole comprua 
aboui thiny-^e spccieft> tpmt from papayH^ barona, hibiicua and other 

introduced apedes planied ac the settlement. 

The W area it occupied primarily by a sedge rj>ai7ui), with a siant 

edible amid {Cytoipffnfui chasmsiomt) and ek species of pandami^ forming a nortow 
bell at the edge. Behind this again Ite* the coconut fomst in e dense and apparently 
ancient growth; it occupies about 2,100 acrea, of which only 200 acrea have becii 
planted. Among the coconui palms are pandanua, Tirortid and other treca, with a 
dense undcTRiowth of Pdypoiiium f^'Ntafod^s and other fems- On the beach crest 
arc /^riouj bunch-gtaos and p|an& of trailing habit, with same Scaer<}la tfiidteta 
and Faumr/crrfui trees from 15 to 35 ft. high- 

Thc fauna of the island h scanty, conaiAtinR principally of Alcsandnnc rata, 
lizards, land ctiba., coconut crabs, sea birds, and a few land bird* such m parmJceeta, 
Fish jind other marine fauna are abundant. 

Sonal and EtQnomi^ Conditions 

The hsBtory of WHshington ii very sbnilar ro that of Fanning. It was discovered 
by Captain Fanning in 1798 smd namtd after the great American President, li 
wraa occupied by Captain Fhglkiih about 1B60, and by Greig and BidmeU about 1S70. 
Tahitians, then men from Manihiki and fmally Gilbert tslondeta were employed 
as labourers. The iiland was anneaed Ki Great Britain in imd included in the 
Gilbert and Eilice [sUnds Cnlnny in 1916- It is administered as partof the Fannuig 
Island District through the Admlniitrative Officer on Formings 

The popidatioii of the island b somcwliat Viriilble> since it canaisEs largely of 
plantation labourers, [n 193^7 there were 83 ifihabitaaita, induding three Burop^ns> 
while on 31 December 1938 there were 113, including one European. The ^ill^e 
IS near the w^estem end of the bland. Production is entirely copra, the island being 
w orked by a subsid iary'of the Bums, Phtlp Company in the some manner as Fanning. 
Tht labouren are Gilbccicsc, on a ihree years" conirsct. 

Commtinicdtmns 

E'xtemal communication is primarily with Fanning, by the occasioniil visits of 
the eoft^patiy's auxiliary idbooner- comitiunication is mainly by motor boat 

and rowing boat along the eanaJs. There is no informatiofi about sign*! com- 
muntcations other than * mention of two W/T masts at the south-^w'tsi point. 


Palmyra Islamd 

Palmyra island tlat, 5'^ longr 163*06' w) lies about no miJ» north-west of 

WashingtoUr 

Physical Geograpiiy 

Palmyra U on atoll in the shape of a horaeahoe, consisting of fifty-five small ialec* 
suTPOUnded by an extensive reef platform occupyuig ■ Space of about Jf by If 
miles, with the long m 3 Lt% running cost and west. The reef platform, of cotal and hard 
Sind, is covered at hish water, but one con still walk from one islet to anomw, and 
at low water parts of it are dry. The reef encloses three distinct lagoons, elCn having 
ZQ fathoms or maie of water, but without entrance even for boats. All the ialcii are 
Very Iqw, maximum clevatiofi being only 6 ft. above sea level. The total land area 
is about 250 acree, the area of the largest iaiet being 46 acres [Plate 9?). 
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The appro^jch fqr ■nchoniflF ia fTiim the ^cstp u ihAHott' water ejctendi for 
mamt^ d^atancE from the narth-wiMtem and iCkuth-western points, .^nchorifie may 
be found in $ fatfioma □□ a bonk odf the wesietti tide^ on sand and «ral 
I^din may be diffiiiuk ai low w^tcr Oil aeooiint of many coiaJ heads, but improvc- 
mtnts have probably been made recently. 

The alimaie of Palmyra haa not been studied in detail, but appears to be aimilar 
to that of Fanning^ with considerable rsinfall, thcnij^ co the whale less than that 
of VVoshingion. VVindi are easterly throughont the yeax, but lather more northerly 
inclined a^ut the end of the year, Strong squads from the east and south^eist 
occur. 

The character of the soil varies with the dMcmit isleta. The beach crest tt usually 
a liffht greyish bro^vn sand, miaed as a rule with root hbres^ but With a low percentage 
of organic mattcf and a vcfy high water content. The soil of the mrerior of the larger 
islets and of some of the sniaJler islets is dark brown to black mould, very moist, 
and with a high proportion of organic mstcer. In sotne casea, however^ the soil 
layer b very ahaUoWp with m underlying hard coral pan almost completely trans¬ 
formed into calcium phc4phate> and a layer of yellowish w hite coral sand bdow. 

The vegetation, thoui^ not so linuiiant as on Washington, is obundaiit. About 
fiixteen species of plants have been recorded, hlosi COnspiCUOUa are ibe NigOrtilfcS 
forests of coconut pohns, associated writh the sandy non-ph^haric soils, buc srtonda 
of Pi^oiiia grandii, aasocisied with the dark mould, are pTormnent on some of the 
blcla. TretS of Tourwr/erffa orgenteo fringe the shores of most of the wlela, pandanua 
it alto common in moderately wet areas, and Poijipodiuia and other feme help to 
form a denoe undergrowth in many pldCeS (iFlates 

Social and Econatnic Cofiditiom 

ITie island b riJRarded oa having been disoovemd by Captain Sawle of the 
Anierican vesael Paimy-fa In iSoa. Fos&cBsioD was taken of it for the Hawaiian 
government in ]&6^, and it was Included among the Haw'aiian ishinda by Act: of 
Congresi in 1 ^ 93 ; fomml poasession w*aa iealbrrncd by the United iSmtea in 1912. 
Though within the incorporated city luiruts of Honolulu, it ialls under the jurisdic- 
don of the U.Sl Na\y Department. 

Until recently the island WAS a coconut plantatioftr Some pohns were growing 
there about the middle of the last centuryH hut more were planted; in 1&B6 there 
Were 3,000 palmi in full bearing and In 1913 there were 35,000. The island, under 
Arnericnn owticrahip in Honolulu, w-os leaKd for a time to the Palmyra Ucvelop- 
ment Compifiy. It was coniLdcrrd by Pan -American Airwa>a as a depot or landing 
plate for I he HonoIul u-'New^ Zcatand aervier, but it was not developed as such^ 
How Palmyra and the watera within a 3 mile limit coniititulc a U.S. naval defenCv 
area, prohibiled to foreipn ^'easels and aeropluica. Improi'emctits begun in 1930 
have probably done much to trai^sfoim the island into an air base, for which it m 
eminently suited. 


Kingman Rref 

Ktngmon reef (lat. 6 ’ 35' tong. 161'’ 35^ W') lici 33 milca north-weal of Palmyra- 
The rcEf i* charaettr, of triangular shape Wtlh apex to the north, and is 

about milct Long by 5 miles wide at the baac. The reef uncovers at low water at 
the eastern end and fot iome disEsnee along the north-east and south-east sides, but 
the only dry land is ■ amall coml and sand islet near the east end. Hits varies in 
aizc and height M storms pile up or Wash away irvaiEiial^ but its dimensions have 
been given recendy as about 350 ft long and 3 ft. high. The lagoon has depths of 
from 3 to 4i fathoms, with tio apparent COrtl obatructioni, and the best entrance 
chuinek^ with least depth of to fathoms, are near the north and ihe south-west 
poims of the reef. AnchoraKc is svaitabic in the lagoon, with good holding ground. 
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Outsidc' thjC cnciitllnfl' rid^ with dcplhi df rroin 4 to 10 fAthonru the bwit falls 
auddiuily tway lo dcplhl of 300-400 fathoms, iiid anchoniKc is not obt^llMble. 

The reef vrms disdovered by PanniJig m S 79 S but ojimcd after the maattr of the 
Amedcao vswl Shxitins ™ ^^53; Sevcfll wredu have 

occurred there. A few coconut pilms were planted there in i9i+ atid may aiill 
lilrvivc^ 

Kinj^iuan reef hflA tome polci3tiljItE» as a seipliflC bate- It So used tCfn- 
poreiily during trill of Fan-.AmencHn Airwayt Clippra in 1937-8 between 

Honolulu and Pitigo PanRo, but was later discarded in favour of Canton kland. 
Possetaion WM tal<eii of the reef for the Uniied Siat« in i^ia, and in i^i it waa 
dedaied a U.S. defence area. 


THE SOUTHERN LINE ISLANDS 

The MUthem Line tsiandt comprise sis amaJl isltndi l^ing north of the Society 
island^ and scattered Widely between long- lyo"* and i 6 o uid lat. 11 S and the 
equator. TurtRareva^ as pUJt of the I'lJonhcm. Cook group, is eSGCluded, thouj^h it falls 
within the area. Victoria island;^ Still ihowni on BOme cnapS, ia not menriorLed in 
Saili/ijs Dinetimti and may he regarded as non-CKistent^, while Filippo, somelimca 
abo showTi, is a feponed reef. Malden, Smrbu^. Voatok. Caroline and nint m 
British posscstions, idminiHiered thtougb ilw Hi^h CtBiifniisicincr for the TA caiem 
PacihcL Jarvis is- occupied bv Ameriemts, Most of the isl^ds were worked at one 
titne for phosphate, but with the exhaustion of the depofits their only Mi^eruial 
importance at the present tinYe if the copm platisaEKsna on Cutulint and Ftmt. 


Jarvis Islanb 

(Fig. 1 S 3 > 

Jarvif iitand (kii. o" 33’ Iodr- w) is the most northerly of the southern 

Line islands. It is a small cond island about 1 } miles Xona by 1 mde wide, and fi^ 
la to 33 ft. high at the beach cre*r with an inward slope to a ccniTal dcprMKin less 
than 5 ft iboi-e sea leVflL The bland shows signs of upheaval, the depreasiun repfC- 
senring a lagoon which has now diBappeaied. with marks mdicatmjf the retreat of 
the water. Around the greater part of the coast, except tm the West, old beaches 
of ranil fregincnts are found a little distflnce inhiiYd. 

The island is bordered by a fringing reef ioo yd. wide except on the tast ude, 
where there is lui extendee shoal area. Then: sx tKH anchorage, but LandinR may be 
made on soft coreJ sand through a gap blasted in the reef on ^c norih-^ii aide. 

Climatic data are scanty* but the dimate appears to be %ery dry. Recorded tran- 
peratures for a few days in AurubT gave F- as the maximum and 73 F. m the 
rnmimum. Evipdmrion on the island is great, and resembles that of a desert 
station. Wiicr is probably to be obtained only by ram catchment. 

Juvii wdB fonticrly an importMii mufix ef Ptfc^c phMphatc. It ww ™ri£^ 
by Atncdcui intcretla eniciwivdy ftom tSs 8 tp 1879- ¥™’'^r ’’"l , ™“ 

JepPMt hu I»w been KitiPViid, Irtvinu a ahallpvi mmI with a low phoiphatt per- 
CcnlPRe. Ifi the ccntial dcpirs^Ion the toil ™ir* fwm ■ broWP mould With little 
or fp sand adiaklure to a li«l« brPWTt wnd, all with a high pioportiPn of onpmic 
mailer. But Oil the bparli crtM *ud i» tandwerd slopes the ^1 M a linht greyiih 
brown coni awid with a »li»(ht admisturt of otKanic matter. In the ccn^l part of 
the itland a hard pan ia cxteniively deixlc^d. m patta replaced by a 

’’^T^^tSSn ttf [be ialand » a whplr » «=anty. No there and the 

•parie Rmwth of httha and dwuba i* i" * P^^ly d^f condition. The veBelation nf 
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the cmtTal dcpncEsion ii v-cjy open, Khd ctmiuls miinly of ^Itrkfrnmtwf 

Cihc mosi vigorous species)^ Sida faiiax (.nwfity dcod)^ Boerhiunm Utt^indra, 
Lepturui bundi-gnu {in general net thrtving iveU) and Partutac<t Ixttin. The mme 
specin, with the exception of Sftuvmm^ occur on the land cretn and slope#, but 
there constitute a falfly continu^Hi* cover, adapted to the dty shifting sandi, OiUy 
eight specie* of plant* in all hat^ been recorded from the island. Animal life ^ except 
for sea bird*, ii scarce. There are baarda, but fio land blrd$, 

Jar^'ii, i* supposed to have been diwovered hy Captain Browia of the £^130 
Franm in ifai. It wm foimcrlj' marked on most maps u a possession of Gieat 
Britain, but W-U claimed by the United Statics in 1^35, and a party of AmcnC&fl 
colonists landed there. In 193^ there Were three inhahitants, but the number 
has recently been reported to be about tlli^e^^ The aenJcmeziC^ Millciavillr, hu 
bouses of wood and atone, and is equipped with refrigeration. An iron tank of 
t hOOO gal. capaoity seri'ca as a Water merve. Weathef ob^r^WtldfU hai'C been tIUtde 
regulaHy Eram the ialond since the OCDCupaikm. Sc# COmniunicatiDn depend# upon 
the %‘ifttii of U.S. coastguard cutter#. A powerful tw^o-wray W.iT stntaon haa been 
established. 


Malden Island 

Maiden island (Lat. 4^03's, long. i55^ot^Wj if a flat, triangular coral island^ 
measuring about ^ mde* in greatest lengthy cast and west, and 4I mllei in greatcat 
breadth. According to a rough survey it cover* about 1^,700 acres, of which ibout 
% 0 O 0 acres ate occupied by a lagoon in the ease-central part {Fig. 150). 

At an earlier peiiod the lagoon wii prebably open m the sea by one or more 
channeb, but it is now entirely endoiedL The lagoon rtGca and falls with the tide, 
alternately covering and exposing coniidcrabic areoi of muddy dot bndl. But no 
brine shrimps ate found In the watcci indicating that it* soJinJty is low. On the 
Other hand^ a species of ^ish exists Lherct and from It* habit cvjdcndy pwes to and 
from the ocean by sublerranean fissure# in ihe coral rock. Owing to e^ipotution 
from the lake ar»d rochatiging From the sea, large deposits of calcium sulphate and 
calctum carbonate have been formed, especially al the WcsCem end^ towarti# which 
the winds are gcnendly blowing, and which is f*ithc 4 t from the fUsuTM through 
which the sea Water enter*. 

The ialond ha# around its margin a sandy rim or beqeh crest, the lowest pan of 
which Is at an elevation of about rg ft. on the east aide; on the north-wcst+ south* 
west and west aides ita height is from 35 to 30 ft, above sea leveh I1ie beach jUm 
sharply from the WBlcr** edge, grading from marse coral land through fine gravel 
into coarse gra’^'el and coral pebble# about 1 in. in dlamercr. These last lie at thr 
Steepest slope which gravity^ and the wind will allow. Above them the coral dcbiii 
become# #till qootwit and the slope steeper os the interlocking pieces support one 
another. A patch midway between the wafcrEinc and the bench creal hu on angle of 
about 35'. Extending inland, suocesaivc cidgca have been formed by wind or earlier 
wave action, many uf them » much a* S ft. high. The outer lidg^ may be rapidly 
formed. Before a storm in December the lower port of the wa# alciping 
so that one could conveniently walk alnog it, hut the large mllcra which then came 
D^'er thiz reef piled up the whole of the beach with material from the reef edge^ 
forming a high ridge of which the lea face was almost perpendicular. 

The shore, except for an open beach about aoo ft. long, la bounded on oil side# 
hy a narrow fringing reef, not exceeding 200 yd. wide in most parts, and cut by 
imall channels. Anchorage off the island is precarious. During the pboaphatc 
period T'eraeU moored at buo^a off the weafetn end. Boat# can land on the soft 
landy beach, which li at the western end, bui atmng cutrenta make it dangerous. 
An old pier here i# not auitehle for use. 

Wind* in the vicinity ore fairly steady from the cflat. The tempctahiFc seldom 
rises appreciably above ^ 2 ^ F. or falls much below 72' p. Raj'nfBlJ i# ^ 
about Z7 in- per cjLnum on the a^^rage, but is very s^nable; the rain i* must apt 
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omiT twfwMn JanuMjy Kid May (Fs|ts, 140^ 141)* Fr»b witcr u fcam. The 
company which formcTly worked the hlmd gtw water for ila lnhouwi from 
condcnscTB^ and a ^tnrsi^e weU was found to be dry in ig^6r The pretence of wild 
pigs QD the island, hnwcvcTk indicates the esistence of seme source of water, though 
this ia posaEb^y only the liguon. It is said that in the rainy season sc^-ecal fresh-^^'iitcT 
ponds form in dept^ttioas c^tai^itcd by the phosphate wockexa oxoimd the la^joon 
margin. 

Vegetation is aptrte, coiMUdng of about ten tpedet, tnainly of gmatet, herbs 
end iow buahea of Sida /aU^ix. The only treea in were about e dozen stunted 
on the beach crest and a few coconut paEms planted Esy the phosphate 



The lig]OorL is ihown oa it whb in 1^24 L the shaded area tepmaents its extent at 
low Water and the black line the extent at high water^ when the mud flats w'cre 
covered. An ancient lai^n margin is shown by an outer broken line. Tbc tromvi'fly 
waa abandoned in as also vtm the scttlemenip shown to the notth^aft uf 

landing. The stone mins ore andetii Polynesian structures: most cn^mmon in the 
area indicated^ they also occur on the south-west side, betwwn ttarnwHy and 
l^ach. Bwd on: fi) K. P. bmoo% Bfrnic^ P. Bishop Afietnun Bvlkiiti, no. lajp 
p. 35 (Honolulu, 1934); (1) E. H. Btysn Jr.» ^«i™fln Poiyivsta, p. 151 (Honolulu, 

workers, ^Hie fauna eompiisca scmi-wild pigs, a few goats, cata (all having been 
introduced), and sen bitds^ mainly OOOts' tern m two lar^ colomes. 

The iitond ^'os discovered by Captain Byron of ihe in 1^25, and named 

nfter Licuienoiit Malden, who went asbort there. 

It is now uninhibited- Ffora about 18^ to it was worked for phosphate by 
a Melbourne campany first knoWTi as Grice SumAer and Company, and later aa 
the Malden Island Prapn>l^, Ltd, \VbcB it wm evt^lod, the gmund Was left 
in Yttrf rtiUgh condition owing to die photBphate workings. A tram line ihcti used, 
however, was in fair order in 1536. The labour fome onployed was mainly from 
Niue, and a few AituEdki men wCft used to man the boots. ITie setlien'^cnt was on 
the wcalem ^int of the hhntl, .A considerable amount of phosphate was exported: 
ip i^iip for instance, ita voJuc was about £ rS^noa. 
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The itkrtd 14 of drchfteoloBidi] btefcvt by roion of « nurnbcr of ntnicmret of 
on mi jflttlMp of ihc type of ibe imaU ktiriiKi found tlsewhcre in Pqlyrunia, and mpc 
grsi-nt. These hix'e been desenbed u « 3 ia of wi indent dviliMiiaiip but sdcndfic 
fltudy ihowi that they ire ooniutent with the fonner habitation of the Uknd by a 
flmall Polyne^tin population of one hundred or two hundred people (Pig, 151)^ 



Fig. 151^ Ancteni Polyncaian atone ftructure on MaJden 

The ereet tlah« ore probably the rerniina of i anoall ahiine or tempk where oSTeriog^ 
were made to tlie godi. Baaed on a photogrnph by K- P- Emoryp Btritii:* P, Bish&p 
jMui£um Miillrtitt, no. IBJj Plate 5B (Honolulu, 


STAfiBLrcK Island 

Scntbacie Jilend (lat. 5° 37 'l^ng. 1^5° 55' w) list about loS ztulea aouth-louth- 
weat of Malden. It mciLiurct about S miles Idok by inilea in gralcftt widthp und 
hai a greatest elc^ition of about 15 ft., at the beach creat. 

The isLuid u composed of low ridgea of conJ blocki and ftne cotal, powdered 
almost TO the coniiitency of aanJ^ and pretense i Strong white glare in the iun. Jn 
dull weather or at night it is inconspieumjs, ind the emrenu sweeping past it 
render it daogcreus to shipping ^ seven wrecks were counted them by Arvndel when 
he hmded in tSyoi Behind the beach emt the centre of the island is E-lfgliily 
depressed, and though there is TW nujor lugoon^ there are leveni small salt lagoons 
near the ettSfem end. Around thw large quantities of salt have erystallbficd. The 
lagoon mirgini are soft and daogcmui tn approach. 

'The Steep beach is auTTCiundcd by a fringing reef, t.ooo yd. or so wide. Thm ia 
no safe anchorage, but hindbg is made in an cp>eiung whi^ has been blasted out 
of the reef near the western point. Heavy surf randcra thfa diEicult and often 
UP safe. 

There: k no fresh water on the island and tuinfad appears to ha antall. ^^egrtation 
consyta of a few apreies of herba and a low ahnib^ and it spanc. Thz fatini u very 
limited, but there lii: many Ki birds, 

Starhnek wfls discovered by Captain Vafenitne i^rarbuck In the English wbalmg 
^-efisel In Commodore gwinburn in H-M.S. Mutmt Toot possession 

of it for Great Britain in ld66. There were formerly considerable phosphate deposits, 
which ware worked by Arursilel with about too nsiive labourers fnm tSyo till 
about 1890 by licence from the Britkh govemmenL T^e lenlemant wai on the 
WMit aide, and IC now' in mina. Efforts to establish COOonut pikm there at various 
times failed, and the island k now uninhabited. 
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VoOTOK Island 

VMEdk ^knd (Ul 05^ a* lan^. tsa"^ w bp|jmx.) lies about 3S5 milca soutb- 
south-cut of MflldciL It ia a small low isluid of coral formattaPp a^pt 1^400 
long in a north and south dliectioii. It hu no tagooPp hpt ia aurroiindcd by a 
flinging reef too yd. or 10 widcp with sunken reefa estendiiig to north aod southi 
for 4^ tir 500 yd. (Fig. 152). 

AnchoiBgc is not gc^T though it may be po^ibk off the rA cstcrti pouii. Landi^ 
osn be made in ceJm wcetliEr throuRh e narmw break in lh£ teef just north of thls+ 
Swift tUiTentB swEcp past the tsbnd in a wr^trly diicCtion with R small eddy on 



Fig. 15a. Three of the southern Line ialmida 
Baaed on: (l) AdmlrBlti,' chart no* fa) E. Bryan ^HimcAn * 

pp. 13&. 135 ^. 143 (Hnnolnlu^ t 94 t). 


the ktv^-ird aidt. On the weather aide the *ca breaks hEavUy^ The shore » a gravel 
beech. 

The height of the island is about i % ft.p but the ccDtial pan ts covered by a thick 
growth of Fluoiiro ttecs the lop* of which reach to about So ft. above sea Icveh in 
a dense canopy. The soil under the trees Is rich in humus and moist. The inner part 
of the gravel beach has a low scartcred grow th of hetb*. No ifiEbmtation is ai'ailabte 
about dimalDp hut them is no fresh WiKn Sea birds comprise the principal fauna, 

Voatok vnkB discovered by BclUngshauscn in iBao and named afrer his vessel. 
Though included among the islands invcsligatcd for phosphate by Arundelp and 
though an Docupaiion licence was issued to him In i&74r Vualok doc* not seem to 
have ever becfi wofkcd end in t»iitue Is probably negligible. The island has been 
leased lo a Kew Zealand ^nrtp whose leprescntRiive plsnicd too coconut seedlings 
[here In l^StZp but rto Uk ha* been made of It and It b ufunhebited. 
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Caroline Island 

Camliiic island (lat, lo® oft'?, long, 150^ 1+'w) lid ibcut 400 milrt ti*t of Ton- 
RHiTV'a in the Ctmik Rioup. It is a mwait'shaped narmw aioll consisting of about 
Cwicnty-four ^aJcC3^ and mcasunrs about 5! milw long noith and south by about 
t mile in gTratesr width, near the Boijthezii end (Fifi, The gttateai bnd height 
is 15-10 ft. 

There is no aji^onge, and no ships pass into the lagoon. Landing h made at 
the north-west point of the southern islet. At high tide boata can reti^ the shoi* 
by t narrow pasuge ui the rte/ here; nt luw tide it k neewary to wade knce-d«p 
in water for about a quarter of a oiile^ since Ehe reef doea not dry. 

The weather is warm but pleasant^ with sudden shower? especially at uighi_ The 
prevailing winds are the aourh-eaii trades» varied by winds from ^rth and cfiai, 
particularly in April end May. In 1878 a hurricane destroyed many coconut palms. 
Freah water is obtHined fram a dstem by rain catchment^ but may aiso be had by 
dig^g; there were in 1883 two well* on South lilet and one on Nake alei. 

The islets are Jairly well Wooded. There are low trees of pundanus^ Tmtmffonm, 
Cordrdp Aforinddp w-ith d few taller Cahsthyllum and PifoiHa, but moit prominent 
are the coconut ptlms. Sea birds and hah are abundant thcr^^ the only land 
rtuunmals are reddieh brown rater 

Graves containinji stone adze blades, and the remains of temple platfuims^ 
espedally on the northern islets, indicate that the islind wu formeHy inhabited by 
Polynesians. European diiOOS*er>' WM made by CapEaJn BfOUghtOtl, in H.M. sloop 
Providence in 1705. And the i^lend wm named in compliment to the daughter 
of the then Fim Lord of the Admiralty, The British fUm of Collie end Lucert 
estsbliiihed a small native agrieultural settEement ihcre in 1846, In ig6S poesesaion 
was taken for Great Britain by Captain Nnr«, H. M .S. Encoanler^ (The ahtp i* gisw 
as H.M.S. JlrnidfZT in iome accounts.) He reported twenty-ses'en pervoite living 
in the aettlemeni on the southern lalct,. engaged in rearing stocky pigi and poiiltryn 
malting fiah, pUntiog cocooute and extracting coconut oil. Phosphate was cspcrti^ 
from the island between 1S73 and i8g5 under the management of J. T. Aiimdel, 
a lotal of about lO.ooo tons being ship|^. Some coconut palma were also plinced 
at that Eimc^ and more mubaequendy, but many died fiwm diaefbue and drought- 
There wete estimated to be 13^000 palm* in The island was worked con- 

tinuously u a coconut planteiEon aince ii|i6, hty a New ZcalAnd hrm, Messrs 
Sr R. Maxwell and Company, Ltdr, till 1934; the Company then went into liquida¬ 
tion and the plantation^ logethcr with that on Flint, was carried nn by the adminis¬ 
trator of the OOmpAtiy'^S aifairB, Fram igao m 1534 export of coptn was estimated 
at 14 lont per annum, but may have inct^sed aince rhen. Until 1^36 labour 
was obtained for Carolina, u for Flint, from T ahiti, but in that year the French 
authorities forbade further recruiting, and the popubticn was routed to t COUple of 
Tahitian familieSL 

In 1883 Caroline wu* viaiicd by a U,S. govemmtni expedition in the U-S.S. 
Hartford 10 obwne the eclipse of the sun on 6 May, the island being the only place 
on the eenb ftom which the ecEip^ was visible in iia totaJiti'. 'Fhe Roval Soaery 
also sent two British obsenr cra, and the Froich government sene an expedition in 

Caroline W 4 i viiit^ until recently about onco in three months by (he oompwiy'a 
schooner fiom Tahiti, calling Also at Flint, There aro no other cammunic^tiens^ 


Flint Island 

Flint island (lot. tt*" 15'a, long. 151^ 48*^ w) lies about 125 miles louth-svest of 
Carol me. It h a tow coral islands in shape somew hat rescmhtbg a kite, about 
zi miles long from north-Wcat to aoulh^east, and f milt in greatest width, tapetirtg 
tuwarda both ends, its maximiun height is Zx ft. (Fig. 152). 
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The l&Und bus no prOfKt lagoon, bui exatvatJonff for pbosphatc llive fifled Vnlh 
bridfiah vrJLivr, md formod two or thr« frnaJI IhIcm. The island ift borderod by a 
rmmw rringing rctfl whicli exiervds for iwady half a mile olT the nonhem pdni. 
On the e«t lide the iurf breohs hwily, and etch to ™ne extent on the wwt (Im) 
aide. Anchorage u not wfe, and the only landing in throtigh a narrow boat chapel 
which has been blasted out on the nortb-wcsi aide; ihia h difficult to negotiate. 
Havy leai often render it iroposaible to oommimicate with the shore. 

The elLoiate » Ivqit but pkaMnL In December end January the rnoxiiinim 
temperature h about 91“ F. and the muiunym about 7^“ f. Water ia provided by 
a ciatem, taking roof catchmenT of tain. 

The Original vegetation cf Flint hu been almost dcGtroycd. mid the Island ia now 
Q culm'ai^ copra plantation. Introduced weeds are abundant around the bouses 
and in the plantation, arid sevenJ edlblo or omamentfll plants are grown; the 
pspaya gtowe apparently apontoneoualy in places. A cotal of thirty^-sLc species of 
plants has be«i tecoirded. 

No oxact Inromnttxon about the discovery of Flint is available^ but it ia believed 
to have been about t Sot. The position of tbc Island was fbeed by the U brig 
Fcrffoiw in 1841, in connexion w ith the work of the U .S. Exploring ExpoditiQii. 
HetW'een xBya and iSqo the island w'm worked for phosphsic under the qonCiol 
of J. T. ArurtdeL The phosphate wai carried to the landing on a tfsmwa>% which 
w-oA later used for tiaikBpoiting copra, end appeared DO bc in got^ cDondition in 
1936. In all same 30,000 tons of phosphate shipped from Fline. Under ibe 
name of' ComI Queen Guono V with an ai'eruge of 45-60 % phosphate of I tme, it 
Was sold in Australia and Cslifomia- To pro%*ide room far the phosphate w^orking 
and for ooconui planting a forest of row iCo^rdia wtm cleared, and 

between 1B72 and iSob sei^'crwl hundred logs were shipped 10 San Framnsoa, where 
the timber was used in furniture nuking. 

Coconut palms were first planted obtiut 1873, and on the exhausdoTi of the 
phosphate the island Wii developed as a plantation. In 1911 it waa token over by 
S. B, M^W'ell and Company , In r^OO there were estimated to be 10,OM cooonut 
palms, by 1910 there w'ere 15 ,odo, and in 1921 there ivere 30,000. At this date the 
entire plantation area of 600 acre! had been covered. Between 1910 and 1912 a 
total of a,ia8 metric tons of copra was exported, and between 1923 and 1934 a 
tnud of 3,769 melTic tons. An average annual export of over aoo tons has probably 
been mainlBincd. since. There was a break in the working of the plantation in 
i91'6—7 owing to the lemputary stoppage of labour from Tahiti. 

XJkc Clltiiline, Flint wa* selected for ecEipSc observations; in i*>oS the British 
Kclipse Expedition and an expcdiiinn frnm the Lick Obscrv'atoTy \isited the ialend- 

Sea communlcatkon, as with Caroline, was maintained until recently by vEsita 
from the company^a schooner from Tahiti. There (tte no signal communlcatlnna. 


BAKER ISLAND AND HOWLAND ISLAND 

Baker Island 

Baker inland (lat. O" 14'N, long. 176" jE^w) is of coral formation, o\tiI in ihipe, 
and about r mile long and | mile wide. 11* highest point ia about zO ft, above sea 
level (Fig. 153). . . j L , 

It is suiTOuncled bj^ a fringing reef, from ioo 10 100 yd- m breadth, and awash at 
low water. Landing is diffitultt even on the west side, which oEers the only practical 
acceaa. A marked phenomenon ia the shifting of sand HE lieach ICA-el with Ecasonal 
changes in the wind. In February or March, with the iewith-costcrly w^ds, the 
sannis of the southerly SpJl begin to be w aihed round to the W cal aide, forming there 
a beoeh dot lOO-JOO fL wide, neorly cOi'cnnK the ahore plstform to a diiipth of 
S-iO ft. With the change to the nonh-Cftstcrly winds in October or November the 
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tloa^ ihe watem slwrc and eeloi'ca tLc Ad£id bide Hgttin f£U aply a 
lurrcrH' strip white on the sciuth side the beich hit bMQ eKtemted agHui. 

The interior of the itland, behind the boidb crests fidli towards the 

fiKitie. The turftce £c almost flit, except for iAme smiit moundf to the north-cisi 
ind two small depretiiont at the c&stem end^ all ptobibly the result of former 
eseeaVatiorLf for phosphate. 

Little it known o>f the dimatc beyond the coniidenble heat and scani^^ rarnfflll- 
The winds pre^-Bil fmm the eaw vityirtg ilightly durins the day time; they nwy 
bsek to the south-west for a ihort time during squaUa, The hifdiHt velodty is 
sb^t 15 miles per hour in tiommi coaditiolu, Tho baromctiie pressure ii pncticsUy 
consunt except for diumil variatkms^ Rain falls in liaht showers not infrequentlyp 
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Based on: (i) AdmiTtdt^' chart nOr 97^; (3) EC. H. Brym Jr^p .ditifrrmH Ptflyntna, 
pp. 44^40, 155 (Honolkdu, 10+1). 
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bui heavy showers arc ram- Dimnjf four 'winter* montha from Ociobcr to February 
min Fell tw'^ty-three times, the hcavJcSC ihoWer yieldlrijt Hbout a quarter 
of on inch of rainn and the toCll for the pOiiod beinj^ t -S in.p of which nearly half 
fell in Decensber^ Focmcrly one or iwo wells in the centre oF the island suppUed 
wsterp but with too much lime and salt in it to be suimhle for dnukin]^^ aiid there 
1 § no fnah water except what may be obtained by eatrhmcnt, e precarious *ouT«r 
The greater part of the inland is covered by a ll^t brawTii dry mnd, with a low 
percentage of organic matter; much of the iurfaec hli been denuded of its soil by 
[he e j[ti a cti on of phosphate^ leaving the com! conglomemce bedroclt exposed. In 
places this Is found is a brown phosphatic rock. The outer beach slope is of enrol 
shingle. 

The vegetation is poor. Them arc no trees. Only fifteen species of plonts have 
been found there, and only a few oF thnn arc abundant. The comnionest types are 
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law tiLftaor Ltpturus b\jndi-0?B» wuJ Punifum mi the beach erestt^ 

'while herh^ of creepinff hebit, Portu^a mid Bo^rhsiavWn are found m essodauem 
in the intGrbr (FUtc 97). 

The faimn 19 Ukev%iM! very Limited. The Nonfc'iy ret it the only manimfil, the rabbits 
ftaid lo hii’i'e hem introduced hy a phosphate campany hn™g disappeared. Tlierc 
ire era knd birds, and no land shells. Se* birds, howei^cr* are very cnmrnan. 

lilt island ia said to have been diiwxred by Captain Baker^ of the whlleT 
Gidf^n H^T^’iaPid in iSja^ and wu u-orked far phosphaic by the American Guima 
Company &nm 1S59 to 1:878, though with conaidEmble difficdlcy oning to the 
absence of anchorage. *Yhs British compeny represented by J. T. Arundel began 
□pemiing there in 1886+ after the Americaits had abandoned the island, using a 
laLiour force of about too men from Niue and the Cook iBhmds, Work ceased there 
in iSgi, and the Uland tomUicd iminbahited until u a result of the United States 
claim in 19^5 a few ATnerienns of blood were landed there. They have 

built a lighthouse and substandal dw ellings, the settlementi being caUed Meyettoil. 

Sea communlestion ±b mainuiined fsfy occMiona] s'-isits of LT.S. coastguard cutten. 
There is a sntflil W/T stabon. 


Howland Isla.nd 

Howland iaiind {tat. 0° 4S' N, long. 176'^ 38' w) il of com! farmstian, in shape Like 
u bean, about r| miles long and i.ooc yd. wide, and from rS to aa ft. high. It has 
no pronounced beach crest or central depreuiofl and except for i few artihcLal 
mounds and trenches the surface ia prflcdcatly flaL The island is bcTdcted by a 
narrow fringing reef^ w'ith landing on rhe west side (Fig. 153). 

The beach an the western {tee) side is sandy and lov,^; that on the cutcm side i# 
higher^ more abrupt and covert with brown corat shingle and slabs of coral 
conglomerate, fsince the eoateiri side is subject lo the prevailing trade winds, the 
bn^ of the SUtf is very hf^vy (Plate 94). There h usually a surf even an the 
westerly aide, 'ITflC IcndiriK is opt to bfl dlUcult, onJ someEdntes there are violent 
galte from the w«t. 

Canditions of climate^ soil and vegetatian are aLnoit the same as ihoie O'U Baker 
island. On Hnwland island, however^ aamc heavy phosphate soil is still in place, 
a brown moist mouldi with a high pcrceniagc of organic matter. Lite vegetation, 
though forming on almost cantLnuaus cover over the island, h&s only sbt species, 
but as on Baker island the bundi-gTass and the creeping PorruZerro and Bo^luinvia 
are the common types, with similar distribution. Ort Howland island^ howevcTp 
there are sevenil gruves of Cvtdia sabc^dai^, averaging about lo ft. high, and 
covering about 3 acres, aabociated with the disturbed phosphate soil in the south 
centml part of de isEand. 'Ilie treea are old and crooked and much hranchEd, and 
seem on the Verge of dying, though they have apparePtly been in ihar condition for 
the last sutty yeiiirfl or more. Some thousands of coconut palms planted tQW'ards the 
end of the rtineUenth century all died off in d drought. Slightly brackish w'ater is 
found by diggingn 

Inhere is much bird life on the island and at one time it was overrun by Poty- 
ncajart raid,, of both the brown and the black varie^'. 

Fxca^'adons and ilone slabi in the centre of the island show evidence of a former 
DAtiVc popiiUl-tfan, but there were no EnKabitantfi when it w'dJ hrsi dweavtired by 
E^UCOpeoru. It appeam la have been named by Captain Nctchcr, of the New 
Bedford whaling vessel Itabdh m but afmost certainly it was sighted by 

whalers one or twn decades before that. The Island was worked for phosphate by 
the American Guaito Company from 185b or 1857 till 1878, the peak of the Opera* 
tions being reached about 1870. In that year 7,600 tons of phosphaie were loaded 
on to seven vessels between August and Pecember+ Between j 886 and 1891 the 
inland was reworked by a BiftiHh firm which J. T. Afirndel represented. 

American colonists were eaiabliihed an HowUnd in ]935» ^he occupation 
has since been maintained^, the settlement being called Iwscalown tf^r the U,S. 
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cwiguaH cumt liosca whkh fud^d ihe (iitt tcnJent. A Idndio^ Rn?uiid with 
thri» ruiiwayft wu lii-d douTi oo the in 1927* a kfiow-n ia ICaiEL&kuui 

Field, iiftcr one «f the colonutL A lightbouu kni>wa is AcneliA Ekrhean Light wd« 
bIsq built; ihh w» immed After the womic avinior who w Boston e iight frotti 
Lftc (in New Gumoi) to Howifiiid. 

Sm cxHnmunicntiou wdtti Hourluul h rnibitAined by occukuuJ v|uu of U-S, 

ooaitgLLaid cutters. 


THE PHOENIX GROUP 

The Phoenix group covmsis of eight Knall ialandR scattered between appioximate 
Lbl 50' and 4' 40^ and kkng, 170^ 43' end 174^ 33' w, with a total liiid aree of 
about iS sq, inilcs. The group lio 00 the direct route between Fiji and Hawaji, end 
it W'Oa oa Pbpenix Ulazuf that Kingaford Smith looked for an emergency landing 
place had it been neccasary on his dii^t acioaa the Pacific in the ^curlAfl^ Cresi in 
[93S. 


Canto}^ Island 

Canton island (lat. z~ 49'£, long- tyi^ 43' w) ii the most northerly ialand of the 
Fhoenbi gjoup. It ifi of typiotl atoll formation, a coral rim fmm 100 tn 300 yd. wide 
and tD-t2 ft. high enclosing a pear-shaped lagoon about 9 milea long by 4I im!» 
bmad at it» widest part (Fig. 154}. 

On the western side of the IlgOnc them am foux openings in the reef, but all am 
dry cxce|it the southcmiriratt^ about 150 yd. wide, through which laundies and 
lighters can pass^ though nuEnerout coral heads just inside render it impossible for 
Craft nf any abce to enters The reef ii steep-to. The cond shelf exienda only ftom 
200 to 400 yd, ffOfn the abojclinc, after which depths drop off from lOO to 300 
fathoroi, Anchciagc is in 10 faEbums cm the west aide sourhwaid of the bout passage, 
on a bank of CDml sand bliill Up hy the tidal flow fmm the lagoon. It is not suitable 
for any v^ael drawing more than 14 fl. The tidal stream in the lagoon passage runs 
strongly, from 6 to S Icnota. 

The greater part of the IagDon^ cfipecially in ihc western pan, is honey combed 
with coral reefs and heids dost lO the sorface, but there is a compAfatil'ely clear 
oma in the souih-eftalcm part, *'JTic sonEhem pan of the western half has been 
bloited out by Pan-American Airways 10 form a safe landing basin for seaplanes. 
The beach cn the ocean side of the atoll rii» Steeply froEn the reef to a Croat, and 
ia compoEed of altemaie streECbes of coral sand and fragmenta of reef rock. On the 
lagDon side the beach iM lower, and in general oandy^ mndertr^g landing t^sy^ Oil 
the oorthHcast aide of the lagoon there it an old coral slab jetty formerly used in 
loading phosphate into lighters, On the weit tide, c|w to the inner end of the boat 
pa#jjlge, there is a cOncrere pier in connexion with the airpon* and also i mmjill boat 

doci- 

Thc land surface of the atoll is f|«, and compmed pnEnarily of coral shingle and 
sand. YegetStian la scant].', there being only fl doxcU spedfls, including s few coconut 
palms, the remnant of some hundreds planted in 1915^ and a growth of low Sttiev^ 
hmahw'ood, more particul&rly on the south side. At one time the ishind was popu¬ 
larly known as ‘ Lone Palm Itland' because of a atngle palm tuiviving from many 
planted towaxdf the end of the nLnerecnth Century. l/Lurds, rata and birds (sea 
birds and migrants of twenty-thiee speciet) are found on the island. Fish am 
ptentiful, though some spccict in the lagoon may be poiannous. TtLtllES cxmie up 
on the oandy l^ehcs CO lay their eggs. 

Canton wai discovered independenily by sei a»| vcMela, moat of them American 
whalert, for which It was m resort on account of the anchorage off the lagoon cn^ 
nances The earliest visit wm probably Bfaout iS^O, The «laad was named aRer rhe 
New Bedford whaling vciiel C&ntUn which Was wn^cked them in 1S54. 
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FhasphaiE wm -exxncted from xhe ifdand in iSSj-t, but after that ii wai of 
negligible importance undl ita viluie for a tniiU'-Padiiif: air sErvice waa rraiiaed. The 
lagoon provides the moat canven-tent Ahdter for flyiug boats fmm Hcioolulup a^bout 
I p66o nkltfi flWay, m route to the sauth-wcit Padche. 

til ^9^7 island vra£ visited by partica trditL the L-tuicd Statei end New 
Zealand lo study the eclipar of the aun^ on S Jime. The New Zenluid part>' planted 
l.ooo cocenuti. In August 1937 a Btitiah trchnknl paft>' wai knded there ozmI 



Much of the snuthrro part of the liLgoon ia aUo cumbered by coral. Based on: 
U) Adfliiialcy chon no. (1) E. H. Bryan Jr., Ammcnn Fkilynt^, p, 5? (Hano- 
luiu, 19+T). 


a atmilar American potty followed in Match After the ne^^tiationa alrrody 

deoctibed (p- 473) the two settlements were ntabliahcd side by aidcp south of the 
lagoon efitrancc. At the one the BptEHh idminiitrattve officer for the Phctetlix fttoup 
Uvea; at the other the airport and hotel siftfF of Pan-American airways, The hntcl, 
built of oomposition marenal brought from San FrajicitcOp has 24 double Ttnma, 
Padtities in addition to the hotel include a water eraponiion syatem of two units 
capable of tpooo gal. per diy^ a mctcotolojpcol station^ a truck and a pone. In 1^41 
m ClippHrr called weekly from either Honolnlu ur New Zealand^ bringing milk, meaip 
fruit and green vegetahlci. An official uf the Sugar Planters' Aasodatioa 
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inspected ihc tircnfi «i its arriv*! from ^few ZmIwkI, for bugs iigutioua u the 

industry- 

Apart from ak lerviow the oiily ooffifniinicaxion with thf illlJld if hy U-S. CM^- 
Kiukid vcfificla fmm HonoluJu rn^'tmi timra ■ year; commcrdsl vt^hr hiva made 
occfiskDilAl CoLLl a W/'T station is mfiiitained+ and there is aiAfl A telephone ayfietn^ 
and a poat office. 


Phoenix Island 

Phqcnii island (Ific. 3“+?"^* *7^" 43^ w) It the extern iitind of ^ 

It is pear-Bhapedp llMUt I .3&D ycL long. 4 rmlc wide,, and about 18 ft- mgn at the 
beach cre^. A \-ery shallow brackish Isgoon occtipjesthecentrtp bm ittaite ductuatea 
fDonsiderably. . 

A narrow' fringing reef surtounda the itlandp with a break on the weatem aide, 
affording g«Kl landing. Landing can also be effected in suitable weaiher throus^ 
a Snlill passage in the reef northward of the middle of the east side of the lalandi 
Anchorage has been obtained in 11 faifwms off the middle of the western, 

The iuifacc of the islitnd la sandy, sparsely covered with vegeIaiion about ^ ft. higK 
E*ch of half a doswn fpedcs of plants domineces a different area: bunch- 

grass at the north-west point and along the west beach crest; and 

Paritdaia cm the south and snuila-weiT; a mat of iSeJittahat along the west border of 
the lagoon; and amall areas of scunied Sitia and Triwttffm (beach mnner) amid tl^ 
broken coral ridges on the east Side. RabbiiSp descended from some left by HAl.S. 

in tBS9. ate numerous, aa aIbo aca birds. TbcBc latter include grey 

and whiiE tem*. four specie* of petrels, a frigate bird, boo^eSp and mignitory 
plover and curlew . There are appaienily no rats- or Itzarda, but insects ace abundjuit. 
There is no frtsh water on the island. 

The dbeoverer of PboenLs has nol been identified. It h» been stated iJtat the 
island wsa aighied by an American vhscJ of that name prior to 1838, but no further 
UiforTnation it available. Phoepbate was catracted thete from about iBbl to 187* 
b^' the Fhoenia Guano Company* after which the island was abandoned. In l8^ 
possession of it wm taken for Great Britain by Comnniinder Oldham, H.^rl.S- 
1 ft 1937 ffie island was explored by officiaLi of the Gilbert and Elhce colony to 
examine its Mjlcabihty for fextlemeni, and levend eapcrimrutal w^dla were dug- 
Though they were sunk to over ft- water was found in only fwOp and too 
salt 10 drink. It was coruidered that its miail uae and lack of water unhtted ft to 
be more than a tributary Co the main islands. 


BiRNiE Island 

Eimic island (lat. 3“ 35'^. Inng. lyi’ 31'lira 50 inilca west of Phoenix. It ft 
pcar-shopedp and meaaurea about 1 by 600 yd. in gmatest width* with 1 greatest 
height of 1:1 ft. or mote it the beach ctest. From ihft the slope trends gcaduilly 
iftwmds dowti to sea level sc a small shallow Ingoon on the caatcni aide. The liac 
of the lagoon haa been given as 300 yd* long by ;p yd, wide, but It probably varica; 
one account giveS its depth as 6 ft.* while another states that it was nearly dry^ 
Most of the CilStcm (weather) aide of the island is rou^* with alahs of coral rock, 
and broken coral pilBd up in a steep beach; the n&rthem half of the ftland i# Hat 
and (airly amooth. Anchorage haa b«n found in 9 fathoms on the western wde, and 
landing can be made w ith caution in suitable weather on a sandy beftdx there, 'rhe 
island ft bordered by a narrow fringing reef which extends for some distance in 
sunken form off the northern end southern points, 

Thera is no fresh water. Vegetation ia s«^ly, and tifitiJ recently consisted of low 
herba of the species common to the area. In 1939 about one-third of the island was 
planted with coOoflUts ^ part of the Gilbert and Elltce govemmeut coloniiatioii 
projiect* but in the cnudltioiiji of drought then ptevailing IMe result may have been 
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l.-thievcd., Ix: rttimflted that u'hctL fillip pUntbi the ulaiid nHnuId SUpp&rt 

3^500 cwHiut paljnj. 

Bimic is lu^dcTtlOOd to have bceri dEiCOVered by Captain Kimncn.'L. It wu $ur^ 
^^yed in tS4i by the ihipi Peacoik jind Fish of the Urured States E^pbrm^ 

Expedition^ and D, Dana the sdentisx gai'c an account of it. 'fhe island was not 
motlted at any tone for phod-phate. In 1889 it waa placed tmder Brtiiah protetrcian 
by Commander OJdiiain of H.M.S. EgeFia in view' of the piHsibility that it mi^t 
be ret^uiTed iii oouncxion iviih the traLns-Paciiic cabJe then under discuuiotij After 
bcLnjr mdud^ in 1937 within the boyndanea of the Gilbert and Elike Ulmds 
Cblonyp Biiitie was decLuied bo be a sanctiiaiy for birda by pioclaniatLon of xi June 

The isLnnd ta uninhabited. 


ENBERBL'ttV Island 

Enderhury Utand (Tit. long, tyt’^ os' w) liea jy mUes wt-touth-eftst of 

Canioitr it u slightly li^ than 3 milrt long by about i mile wide» and ia roughly 
rectangular in shape with the long axis meming nearly north and south, Unlilte 
Canton, Endcfbuiy k a solid Land mass, with its former ilgOOfl reduced to a small 
ihallow pond a few hundred yardi Bcxnm, dotted with sand Jileil and covered with 
a mat of SfniuiiiHt. The height of the beach crest is mainly between 15 and 2Z ft. 

Behind the besch crest the land declines I0 a Central depression about 4 ft. above 
«a levelp part of this being occupied by the lagoon. The surface of the island is 
roughs being Covered w i th loose irregular lumps of coral pUed in Jong ridges. Mucb 
disturbance of the surface is due to extensive phosphate diggings, -espccaally in the 
northern part (Fig. 155). 

A narruH' fringing re^ of coral borders the island; it is iteep-to, and anchorage^ 
off the r|OEth--casE point in 3 J--- 3 * fathamSr is poor. Landing is ntidc on thew'cat aide# 
towards die aouth-wcat point, but at is difficutl. Most of the beach is Composed of 
slabs of cend rock and coraJ rubble, allematmg with ihort stretchei of sand. Jajjgcd 
coral fragments oomposc much cjf the lurfilee at the northern end of the island 
(Plate 9 s). 

Winds at Enderbury blow steadily from eost-north-east to coat-south-east for 
the greater pari of the year. Rain squaJU are fcequcnCp but brief, and cannot be 
depended upon as a source of fresh water, llrcrc m said lo be Mvcral secps or 
water holes, hut they are brackiab, and welb dug in 1037 gave water too salt for 
use. Vegetation cofiiists of bunch-gmss, htrbSp Sida J&ihx, and a ftn^ dumps of 
Toirrne/Qrrja and Coidia tree*. There arc ai*0 three group* of coconut palms, ri ch 
St^unding a moist depression; they numbered thirty-one in ah in i9;jS, Sen 
birds (Plate 96) arc abundant on the island, and thcra arc many rata^ Fish are 
plentiful, all conunDti species apparently being edible. 

Enderbury discovered and named in by Captain Coffin of Nantucket, 
when maater of the BritiBh whaling ^'etsel Tramii^ The name is s misspelling for 
Enderby. The island was viaiied on two occaaiona and surveyed by vessels of the 
United Slatca Exploring Expedition. Phosphate began to be extracted there about 
r8bo, by the Phoenix Quano Company, hut the peak of activity came during the 
few years after tSTOji work ceased dicfe in 1877+ Some ycara hirer the island Vh’a* 
fe^'orked tmdee the ttiatuigcment of J* T* AruodcL The Quality of irtHteriol front the 
early workings w as about 80 % cajciiuxi phosphate, but that of the later extraction 
gave a yidd of about 50 

The island mmiuned unoccupied for many ycaja until after ita inolusion in the 
Gilbert and Emes colony in 1037. In MarcJi 1938 it wu occupied by an American 
jsitrt>\ and jurtidiction over the island was settled by the oxdiiinge of notes already 
mentioned (p, 473J- A lighthouse and substandal dwellings have been built, [n 
1941 [here were four Hawaiians theitv. 

Sea communication ia muot^ed by occosionaJ visits of U.S, coastguard Vesoela, 
and there is WfT Communication W^th Centonr 
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Sydnet Island 

Sydfwy ulend {Ul 4* i7' Sp long. 171® 16'w) ia thr (outh-«ftem itland of the 
Phoenix group. Jt ia a aoukll triuiguiir atoU with tides tboui 3 milca loogp with n 
roughly citoilar Ycry Salty Idg^n in the eentie (Fig. 1 ss). The lagoon* about i t^tle 

in diarneter and up TO 15 OT iS fL deep, haa do outlet bO the sea and u choked with 
httihI I' islcta and shoik. In the south^eaRt of the iaknd b t seiica of tmill elighily 
hiaddsh poiidt^ in an area from which pbotphate waa removed. Theie ace iiovi 





Fig. 155. Four islands of ihc Phoenix group 

The abandoned iramway beds 00 Sydney have now been converted into roads. 
The aieea shown as maishy on Sydney and Enderbury are not pemwimt msrsh 
in ail cascK^ they are aandy dcprea&ionE with ■ growth of berba and ate ocoasionady 
covered with water. Based on: (t) Admiralty chart no^ (a)othcrofhdialiDurceai 
(3) E, H. Bryan Jr.. Amtrk^it Palyivsia, pp, sSp 68p 7a, Ho (Honolulu, i^wfrt). 
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practically dry. The height cf the beach crat jt ibout 15-ao itncl behind fbia 
tbr Land tiopcs graduaJly towards ihe lagoon. 

The bland is bordered by a fringing reef from so to aoo yd. wide, immediately 
off the reef are depsha of l o^iO fsEhams, and there ii anchorage on the western aide, 
in q fatborrkS. Landing may be made through reef hsHurea on the SOUth-weat and 
on the south, but b rot rftsy, and at times ia dangereui. ITie beach b miiinly wnd, 
but ii composed in parts of eoml rubble and s]nL% of coral rociL 

Water b flt'ailsble from ciitems, and froni welli, which however are inclined 
to be brackish in dry weather. Vegetation it more abundiint than OH the rvorthcm 
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Phoen-ix iitnndi. On th^! north ind »uth ridw ihcrc » optn scrub forwt, of 
Tourtin, PnoFtiii^ CoFtbiij, ^towirrdd iiwJ 5 cnetWitf^ with low ihniba, herbs ftnd 
iinw^ while on the north-east side ihe vtRctatiaii fortns m wriea of dense ahnovt 
impenetrvbit- thickets. On the weatero side ond n»r the saHth-eoslcm comer there 
are coconut plantatfons^ which hmve developed VfelL Bird life ia Einulai 10 that on 
the other islands, but not So abundant. Domestic plg% have nm wold. l^CSp thirds 
■ltd many kiiids of iitsecta Are present.. Fish ifc plentiful 1 they arc aottlcthnes atjlicd 
to be poisonous^ but it is only ihe reef specitifl^ which feed on se-AWeedt, which ape 
so; Other types are excellent eadng- 

S^tlticy WHS discovered and named by Captain Eminent, tppBtcritly in 
Before its disemerj^ by Europeans it had been inhabited at oiw time by PohnefibiUp 
as evidenced by a htihpond, Sjravea and Other stone nifilS. Moai of these are in the 
north of the iiland. 

In 1S83 the first shipping of phospharc from the ialwid beg^, the ■fc^'ork being 
under the direcfion of Jr AmndicJ; exploitation of iha depoaits ceased in 1SS5, by 
which dnte about 7,000 tons of the msterial had been eiported. But at the same 
time the work of developing ibe island as a coconut plantation was begun, and by 
tSSp, wben Sydney wm formally placed under British protection and mn.x^'^d by 
Commander Oldham of H.M.S. a great pPTt of the island had been planted, 

In 1K97 Mr Amndefa intemts in the island were trwisfef^ to the Pacific Isl^ds 
Company^ Ltd..^ which in loos sold them m Lever's Pacific Plantations Limited. 
The lease granted to this company by the Colonial OMce, in succession to earlier 
leflscs, fixed a royalty of ar, per ton of copra exponed. In the early yean this 
company hnproved the island by bljisting a chimnel through the reef and Kttlng up 
a 15,000 gaL cut-iron tank far storage of drinking water. Laict their interest 
declined, till the export of copra from Sydney and Hull in 1014 ^ o/'ly 5 tuna. I n 
this year thi: company sold the leue of Sydney ftfld the other IcLnd^ in the Phoenix 
group (from which ^IcKean and Enderbuty were then excluded) to the Samoa 
Shipping and Trading Company^ Ltd., of Sydney (N.S.W.); this company hid for 
some time undertaken the work of OolkctinR the mpTU from Sydney and Hull for 
I^ver"'* company. The enterp riae^ howewr, was not vary succewful, annual^ output 
of copra was only about 50 mna from Sydne)^ and 70 tons from Hull, and In 1925 
Sydney wm abandoned* Buma* Philp (South Sta) Compain>'+ Lid. then to^ over 
the lease of the six Phoenix Inlands hut owing to low copra prices, in spite of a 
temiraion of roj'alty, the islutds were nbondon^ from 1952 to 19 ;J 7 . In 193S the 
planted area was estimated to be 3OO acres on Sydney. 

As tt result of the inveatigations of the Gilbert and ElliCtf Islands Colony govern¬ 
ment, and incorporation nf the group in the Colony, a pHrry of forty-one Gilbert 
i^Lmds aetilefu wim lurtded there m December and followed by ortoEher of JoS 
«Etlcrs in May 1939. Other settler* Innded later brought (he total pQpulailon to 
in 1940. (t h estimated that when full planting hat taken place the islar>d will 
support a total of about 500 Mttlera. The Gilberttas name far Sydney IS Manra. At 
the aetilcmenl on the western aide nf the island water and other facilitiaa far com- 
niLmol life have been esrablished. An Adminiatrative Officer has resided there for 
eonaiderable perlnda since the oolonixation began. 

Communication la maintained iMJmewliat irregularly by vessels with the Cdbcrt 
and ElLoe colony. A \S’.iT Station wai act up on. the island in 1938. It communicacea 
with Ocean ialand and other islands of the oobny^ Excellent roadsi based on tram- 
traverse parts of the island. 

Hull Island 

Hull itlond fiat. 4= 30'a, long. 172" 14'lies about $0 miles weat of Sydney. It 
ia an atoll of mUghly luicenga shape, with a land rim obout 503 yd ^ wide enclosing 
a Ingoon about 6 miles lung by 2 miles wide. 

The lagoon, w ith depdia of 50-60 ft. in ihe cer^tra, is ahosl at both ends and con - 
tains numerous coral hendj. On the north and south aides the land rim is cut by 
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lurrow fallow entrances, the niimbcr Bud pc^iticHi of whicJi vary aa ^torm^ 
tbre^UKb and shift the cafol sand. The usilnl nunibcr is sbeut twenty dq the Eborth 
side and four on the south aide, U shown tn Fig. 15 Only mo poEssfies arc possible, 

even for boats. Tile best eninnce^ near the north pdirtl on the north-west aide, han 
a depth of 4 ft. „ in pari cleared by blasting by U.S.S. Bushncli in tpjp. A fringing 
reef borders the 411011 ^ in gtticfal TO d width of about too yd. Anohoxngc fot smaD 
vcfisels^ in i!nfiAttrly wind* €>n\y^ it in a depth of id faihomt about too yd. off the 
TCcf edge on the wetiem pnaiit; anchorage for veaaels of nnore than 20 ft. drtLUght 
itkoy be found eomc 600 yd, or to out. In the tame vicinity. Landing is not diflicuk 
in calm weather near the western point, 

Werer Is assilabje on the island, from several hiadfish welb, and from cUtems. 
The western ajr\'e of the bud rim is occupied by ■ coconut plantation, end miwt of 
the rest of the rim is covered hy patches of scrub forest^ ro—io ft- higlir similar in 
ty^pe to that found on Sydney but leas dense. At the ertremc eastern paint of the 
island the land rim is very narrow, and ia bare, ll appcan that the island is subject 
to drought. Fauna ronaisES of about seventeen species of sea birds and migraiory 
birdsn and pigs^ dogSj cats, poultry and other dcimntic animals, Lixords^ pDl>Tieabii 
rats, crabs^ and about fifty kinds of insects also are found there. Tnrtlea come aahore 
to lay (heir eggs, and fish air abundant in the lagoon and oS the reef. 

The mins of on ancient atone shtine or small temple m the caEtem point, and 0 
hundred or nnore graves and remnants of atone platforms on the north side show 
that the isbnd wa* inhibited at one time by Pol^-ncsiani, Hull ts sometimes claimed 
as a discovery of Wllkcft, leader of the United States Exploring Expedicion^ W‘hci 
viaited and named it in 1840. But since he found there a PrenchTnan and some 
Tshiiians it waq clearly known to Europeans before then, and it was almoal cet- 
tatnly know n to the whtlertr In Hull was occupied by M r A. F.g now Si r .Albert, 

Ellis and hia broiber on behalf of J. T. Arundel's firmj they Found 
phosphate deposits, but planted some lOj^Ooo coconuts on the W eatem side, clearing 
and burning attaa of Piwmij forest lo do so. The coconut pbmtation thus formed has 
remained in being since then- The history of the pkntation ii similaf to that on 
Sydney (p. 4^9), By it was estimated that the planted area had been tnercaoed 
from 250 sere* in 10^6 id 400 acres. Under the settlEmcnt sdieme of the Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands Colony govettimcnt in Gilben islandEra were landed in Decem¬ 
ber, 1938, fnltov^'od by a further in April 1930 and 222 more later, making a total 
of 307 in ] 940, Owing to the planted afva having proved to be unexpectedly exten- 
Give and fenlle, it was then cl^ught that the island would accommodate a' further 
100 setdera without additionsl plonbng^ and thfll cv^cntually It would support 1^100 
people in all. At on Sydney, a village^ schoola, churcheSj^a hospitah water supplies 
and a co-operative society have been esubliahed, 

Hull wes formally placed under British piotecdon In 1889 by Comiriandcr 
Oldham of H.M.S. I^rria^ and togetheir with the rest of the Fhoenuc group was 
included wnthin the boundariei of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colnny in igj?. 
Since August of that year a resident European Acung Admmiatmtive Officer hoa 
been ertabliahcd or^ the island. 

Ken communiaiUoti il muncained with the Gilbert and Ellice Utands Colony 
Kvenl time? a year. _ lo August 1937 a government W/T station wi* sce up^ and It 
hits moiiitairked a doily schedule with Canton and with Ooeon island. Hull would 
provide good anchorage for acaplanes and Hying boali, with sulhcienl runw'^ in 
the lagdon, but its lack of a good entrance, even for boata, rendeta it mferior lo 
Canton. There U no air service. 


Gardner Island 

Gardner island (l«l T 4 ^' s, long, 174" 32'w) ia the south-western island of the 
Phoenix RTOlip. It is a long wedge-shaped Htoll, with the point curving lowarda the 
south-easlp libout 3I ntiks bng hy alxjut 1 mile in greSEest width. In most parta 
the ftOiTOW land rim is less than | mile wide (Fig. isjX 
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Aocboru^c; may tw fuund on ihe norch-wcsl mdc^ in 9 fachotmap but ia aafc only 
^i(±i the prc\-ailing H4Jth-eaatcdy tnde wind. Landing tivtf the reef can be made 
hertp but it u diHkiJL The land rim ia broken on the w'»l itrwl in the middle «f 
the aouth aide by twn nanxiw' entruicn, bui* both are blocked on the ocean aide by 
the narrou.^ fringiriB rwf, 100^300 yd, wide, which stirrpundB the itland. Hence 
ndcher paatage It navi^blev et'en for boata. The lagccn ii shallow bui rmnarkAbb" 
free from coni parch^ 

As on Sydney and HuUp the soil an Gardner i» of aomcwhai better quality, with 
more humua, than 00 the nonhem PhoenL* iaIandAip and consequenily supports a 
moderately ha^y vcgetauoni- Well water i& btackiah^ but drinkable from wells in 
the north. 

Most of the land rim is covered in a Inw' aciub forest, in which the nu»t con¬ 
spicuous trees ere Pismm, Cordra and scattered TmirnEjoriia. The ir«» are bjghcat 
at the no rth-we^iem end> some being ts much M go ft. high. Groves of coconut 
palms have been planted on either ^ide of the westem cntnince lO the lagoon, bea 
birds arc plentiful on the is land, and fiah art abundant in the lagoon and on^thc 
reef. The large c^ocoput crab is so numetobu that the island waa c^led Afehi 
(island of cxiconut crabs') by some N iue workmen at One time. 

The discovery of Garner is commonly credited to Captain Joshua Cdfirt, of the 
GoMgtt of Nantudtci, at a dale %^rioualy giveiip but which imy possibly have bc<m 
tS^fi, The island waa visited by Comnumder Wilke* in j^oand its powdon fix«L 
Ko phosphate was evet extracted from the UUud^ but coconuts were planted there 
about 1&90 ai part of the actinti» under the control of J. T+ Arundel. In 
there were twenty Niue labouim there cruriKed in clraring and plaining. 1 ji_ thi^ 
year a declaration of Brirish pt oteedan over the is land vrm nkade by Cnp^ui Gibson 
of H.Af.S. Curnfoo, (H.M.S, Egfrin on her visit TO the Phoenix gtoup in jiSSg did 
not call at Gardner airKe her inscructions covered only islands cotisidcitfd in 
cionriexiut] with the proposed trans-Fa^ihe cable.) 

The coconut plantation imi Gardner was not ■ successp and by^ when the 

island was inveitjgnted in conneXlDD with the proposed seillement sciieme from 
the Gilbert end EUicc ef>kjn>s there were only lii palm* in bcaHng, Nornmally 
the plantation had the same history u those of S>iincy and HiiUp but in fact 
nothing was done to develop It. In December 1938 a party of ten natives from 
the Gilbert islands wu* landed there and dujT vvtlls^ cleared a village site and built 
houses. By additiozis in 1939 ihe settltment was brought up to fifty-eight people, 
in sbetceri families. It was esdnialcd in 194D that It would take se^'en ycora for the 
Monut palms then being planted to come bite bearing, and aflcf that the popula¬ 
tion could be gradually increased to a maximum of i ,000. 

Communication is probably Irregular, and depcrident on the calls of vessel* at 
Sydney and HulL There is nc W^T scatianr 

McKeak Island 

McKcnn ialand (lat. long. iy4''04^W> lies 70 miles north-nonh-cast of 

Gardner, and it the north-western island of the Phoenic group. (Tt wws reported 
In 1933 to lie about 8 milei w-est-north-west of its charted pcrtitton,} It i* of oval 
shapep nbout i ,000 yd. long by A mile widcp and is of coral and aand formation. The 
firtatesE height is about 17 fL at the beach creat on the north. 

The c«:tnl portion of the island it an irregular depression, which has been 
incTMsod by phosphaie digging, so that like Bhoen^ it rwmbtes an empty plate. 
Pan of the depression is occupied by 0 salty' lagixin^ variable in siie with the tide, 
though it hai no obviou* connexion with the sea. A fringing reef border Ibc ialnnd, 
100^:400 yd. widCj being narrowest on the wcatem side. Anchorage If said to 
good om thia tide> so that vessels loading phosphate in the nineteenth century did 
not require ihe buoys and cables nocewaxy at most of the other Estands in the area. 
Landing is eomparatively easy near the middle of the western tidc^ jusi lOUth of 
the wcatem point; II il best jiut after high tide. 
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Th^ %'«£}euiriDrt consuta □£ \aw hrrba such a& Portu^ra. Ifld LcpiWUt 

bunch-gr>», llacc? fin trees. Bird life ia ebuniluit, with tema ^ the pre- 
domirmnt t>'pen The uaui] cimbs and in^irts Art common. Fislune in the deep 
Vr'sler q|f the reef ii U-ld CO be irxcelktllp tuna olid barroenuda bcinR amaii{; the 
t^-pcs taken- The i^l^ajid uppeers m have no supplies of fresh miter. 

McKean ia f^enerall}^ ennridered to ha^^ b«n a disCdvczy of Captain Wdkeap 
til iS^Dp but it was probably sighted by whalers before that date^ and an unnamed 
Island in lat. y ja' Sp fonitr 17^^ 44' w, probably one of the discrn'ctiot of Captain 
Emmetitp may well have been this. The phosphate deposits^ ^hidi were then very 
valuable^ were worked by the Phoenix Guano Cwnpany between 1859 and tlyo, 
with Hawstisn labourers. The island w^as opt re-worked, m sense oiheri of the 
l^roup were, by / . T. Arundel. It w as included within the Ixi-undarlti of the Gilbert 
and Ellice colony In 19^7^ and was declared a bind sanctuary in June 19^84 It was 
suri'eyed by U.S.S. in 1939. niough inVesb^ted in connexion with the 

Gilbert and ElHc# ColiMiy Kidemeni scheme, it WSa re^jatded ^ of ■^alue only as 
tributary' to the main islands, and possibly able to suppon up la 3,000 coconut 
pobns when fully ptanted. It is uninhabited. 


BTBLIOGRAPHIGAL NOIT 

Most of the Source malcriaJ for the central equatorial islondi IS conlamed in small 
arcicles saitTered throu^i a vaficiy of periodjcaJs. But a s^aluable compiehEfisivc 
account, with very full bibliography, is given by E. H. Bryan Jr.^ Ammean 
Poiyn^iia (Horvalulu, 1941)* This also discusses the Tokelau and Niorthem Cook 
ialanda. General information is also given ill ihe Pacific Islandi VoL IX (193a), 

vol. Ill (] 93 lh U/S. Hydiographic Ojfhce Smting Zhrectjoni/or ihf Ptidfc hlattdi, 
vol. Ji (1940)—with supplerncnia in each case; Foreign Office P^act Hamlha^, 
voL jrail. No, r44 {I^ndon, igao); Padfe Idandi Yctir-Eoak (Sydney, 1939). In 
the preparation of this chapter unpublished material from official sources has hJbo 
been used. For mips see Appendix L 

The following list give* some of the nwAi Lseful references. A number of die 
early contributiDru are still valuable because their authors livvd on the islands for 
longer periods than hB^-e many of the later wriiersi 

Phyritai GmgrapJtyt tic. 

C. K. Wentworth, ^Geology' of the equatorial islands\ i^frifurr F. Birh^p 
Museum OtrasiOTtat Paperr, vcl. lk. No. 15 (Honolulu, 1931); C. K. Wentworth 
and H, S. 1.4idd, ^Padlic islimd sediments', Ummdty 0/ lavra .Vfwdrfir^ Shutiti w 
NalujaJ Hiitory, vql. Jtitl, No, 2 (fowaClU . 1951)- H- H. Clayton, * World weather 
records'^ Smtl^isontan Mise^Uaiutm Ca^ltcfwni, vol, Ucxn (Malden islandK 
pp. Jaa-3, 1159-61 (Washington, 1937); W. A. Dixon/Notes on the meteorology 
and narursl history-of a gUoOo island^ (IVfolden iskml}, Jouriw^ and Frareedings 
of ifv Royal Sodety of Ntw Smith Wales, vol. XI, pp, 165-75 (Syclney, 1R77J ; 
E. ChrijtaphcrKn, ' Vegetation of i^cidc equaTOnol islandi\ Bemirt P. Bit/iCp 
Museum BuUdiv, No. 444 (l^onolutu, 1927)—denis with the northern islands; 
A. J. Campbell, 'Notes from Malden island', rirroiton NatuFnlCri, vol, vi No S, 
pp. ri3-& (Melbourne, Dec, 1889); J. ]. Lister.' Notes on the birds of the Phoenix 
islands (Pacific Occtny, Proctedingt 0/ the ^aalagiral Soddy of iMdrni /or 1891, 
pp. a.S 9 ~ 3 '^ (London, x8Qt); T. J-L Sircets, ^home account of the natural hisiory 
of the Farming group of islands', The dmcdcau Naluraiiil, vol, x, No, 3, pp, 67-7^ 
(Boston, lb 77 >: E. Rangier, lie Chrirtimis (Briuude, 1914); E. Rougier, ' Ilc de 
Chriatmaa% Bulletin de la Sadde iPEtuder Oceameffnes, No. 1, pp, 13-70 (Papeete, 
1917); E. Rougier, ' LT^U potable dons 1 ^ Atolls', Bufletin de la Smri^te if Etude* 
OeMmenrrn, No. 6, pp. 49 -J 3 (Papeete, tgiJl); J. F. Rock/Pnlm’^^ klnnd tvith ft 
deaeription of its flora CoUege of Hatemi, Bulleim, No. 4 (Hooululu 1916; 
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P)uttphai£ 

J. P. *Qu pTuoGpliiilic guEuiQ isbudi Df tlit EftdBc Octin*, The AmentM 

Journal oj SHmce and Arji^ i^nd vdL XXXIV^ pp. 334-43 Hfven, 

VV. A. DisijOfi^ ^Tbc Ruano and other pliDSplucic dcpoaili occurring tm Malden 
island \ Journal and ^oceedmgs of the Rayai Sorirty oJ NttG South voL XI p 

pp. t7fr-St (Sydney, 1877)5 ElAehMfp Coraihgtm-Pkotphai Jmrin Ausirat 
Octaium tatd Jhr£ Pro<hikle (Lilbcckp 1913); A. F. EUitp i" Corui Sw 

(uad ed^ Sydney, 1937). 

Hiitary and Political CanditionM 

K, P* Emory% * AmbawJogy of tbc equatoriAl islands *p P, Miiliop Musoum 

Bulirfin, No, 113 [Honelulu, 1934)—for prc-Einnpcui hiilory and athrr data; 
E* Dehin, * Dw AmerLkanUches Folynesien... *p Ptftrmam*t Afittrilungm, pp. 
J73-W (Gotha, 1859); S* W, Boggs, ^Amencan contribndaiu to geogtaphital 
knnwled^ of die central Pacific ^p The GfOgraphi^ RevifWi vnL XXVili, pp* 
^77^ {Now Ynrkp 1938). 

General Accountt 0/ Rrceni Expe£tioni 

H. K. Gregory, * Report of the Director for 1924 \ Bfrtiir^ P* Bkhop Mfuevm 
BuHetin, No, zt (Honolulu, I- Gtttdnerp Xnuoes nf Canton islftnd^ 

National Af^waame, vol. UCXllIp pp, 749-66 (WaaliiiiRtailp Jailr^June 

S^ulta, ^ The Navy Surv^oag Expedition to the Phoenis and Samoan 
islands, l939^ ExplorationM and Field-Work ^ the Smithson^ Irnfitultm in 19^9^ 
pp. 4^-50 (WashingtOlip 2940). 

Many stnal] aruclci of current inicrcft are contained in ihe Pacific Irlandi 
i\fontfsiy (Sydney) from 1933 onwardi, iind m ParadiMc oJ ihe Pacific (Honolulu) 
from 1937 onwards. 


Chapter XII 

THE TOKELAU GROUP, THE COOK ISLANDS 

AND NIUE 

The Tc^lau Groupt Swabii fsLind; C«Tt*n)l Review of die Cook Islands: The 
Lower Cook Group: The Noithem Cbidc Group: Niue: Bibliopaphici] Nore 

The islands described tn this chapter, with the exception of Swains 
island, are all dependencies of New Zealand and are coAveoiently 
considered together. But they fall into tivo fairly clearly madeed 
types. The Tokelau group, Swains island and the Northern Cook 
group, in the vicinity of lat. lo" s, arc low coral islands, all but one 
being atolls. In their comparative poverty of water supplies, soil 
fertility and vegetation they resemble to a modified degree the 
central equatorial islands described in the last chapter. Some of them 
also were bonded under the American Guano Act of 1856, though 
none tvere actually worked for phosphate. The Lower Cook group 
and Niue, in the vicinity of lat. 20“ s, are nearly all high volcanic 
islands without interior lagoons. Most of them are fertile, with good 
water supplies and luxuriant vegetation of many types. They there¬ 
fore support larger populations, have a more diversified economic 
life, and are of greater commercial and political importance, 

THE TOKFX.W GROUP 

The Tokelau islands lie due north of Samoa and east of the Ellice 
islands, on a general north-west and south-east line, between lat. 8 
and lo's. and long. 171 and *73® w. They comprise three atolls, 
Atafu, Nukunono and Fakaofu, tvith a total land area of about 2,550 
acres. The group is a British possession, administered as a dependency 
nf New Zealand. It was formerly known as the Union group; Fakaofu 
has also been known as Fakaofo. (Swains island, a United States 
possession, may be linked geographically with this group.) 

Physical Geography 

Each atoll is of irregular shape, composed of a cluster of islets 
emerging from coral reefs enclosing a spacious lagoon. The majority 
of the land surface in each case is on the eastern side of the atoll, in 
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the form of narrow cur^^ed stretches of sand and corals varying from 
lOO yd, to 3 miles long, but fiiirly umform m width, from afaoui 100 
to 400 yd. The islets are all low, ^^arying between about 8 and 15 ft* 
above sea level, and many of the connecting reefs are bare at low 
tide. The surface structure is entirely of corai formation (Fig. 156)^ 
There are no marked coastal features, and there is no access for 
vessels into any of the lagoons, nor are there even any good boat 



Fig. 156. The Toketsu group 

Emd on: (j) diHix no. 765 \ (a) other offidd Bouroetf (j) Q. Mnegrcgcir, 

P. Mujeum ButtEtin^ no, 146, pp. 5-10 (HotkiIuIu, E, H. 

Jr., Po(ywtfJM* pp. (Honolulu, 1941)* More OOEnpIcW surrey 

may ihm^' Hime viriatjou isi ihe thipo and sw of isieti from ihe p\m given hr re. 

passages. The reef extends only a short dbtance from the shore, and 
then descends steeply into very deep water. Anchorage is available 
only at Atafu. Landing is made in canoes and small boats. 

The islands are cooled by the east-south-easterly trade wands for 
more than half the year, from about April till November^ and are 
consequently comfortable for living in spite of their nearness to the 
equator* Because of the prevailing wind, the villages are ail built on 
the westerly islets of the atolls* In the other months of the year, the 
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'summer'^ variable winds (mostly easterly) and caJms occur, and the 
beat is considerable. Temperatures show little diumal range and 
probably avenige about Sz"" F. throughout the year. There are 
occasional hurricanes. In January 1914 ai Atafu the church and 
most of the houses were demolished and many coconut palms were 
levelled to the ground. 

The ocean currents iu the vicinity of the islands change tvith the 
seasonal winds. During the trade-wind season the set of the current 
is from east to west, vi^ith a considerable drift. At other times the 
current from the north runs parallel to the geneml north-west and 
south-east line of the group^ and finally sets to the east and north¬ 
east. 

Rainfall occurs mainly as daily showers in the trade-wind season. 
From the end of November to the end of February it is usually 
slighter* and periods of drought often set but there ore occasional 
torrential downpours. The record of rainfall for nine months 
(October to July) in one year was 134 in.* most of this fell towards 
the end of die period. Before modem storage facilities were available 
the natives consented r^n water by hollowing out the lower part of 
the trunks of coconut palms to calch the water as it streamed dowm. 
Now'adays several wells and cisterns alloiv a more permanent supply 
to be held. 

The soil of the islets is composed mainly of coral sand, with 
only a small amount of organic matter, and is much intermixed with 
coral debris. Its loose composition makes for very rapid drainage, 
and tends to inhibit the accumulation of humus, with the result 
that its fertility Is low, except in specially prepared gardens. 

The flora in consequence has little variety^ and the range of 
cultivated plants is very small. The vegetation of the atolls comprises 
only about forty' species altogether^ and of these a number have been 
introduced^ either by natives or Europeans. Coconut and pandanus 
are among the commonest types. Other species of trees and shrubs 
well known in central Polynesia include Cmiia siihcordaia, Thfsptsia 
popuhi^a^ Morindii dtri/olia^ Solanum tdridr^ Ficus hneforiu, Scaevola 
frutesems, Iletnaudiu and Giirdmia tinfeusis. Economic use 

is made of the products of most of these, such as the timber of Cordia 
and Ilemandiii^ tht; bark of Cordia^ the fruits of Mortnda and Ficus, 
and the flowers of Gurdmiu. Cultivated plants include banana, 
papaya, a coarse variety of taro and (on Fakaofu) three i^'arieties of 
breadfruit. Polynesian arrow'root (Tacca ptutiaiijidd) grow^ well on 
Atafu, but is not much used for food. 
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*rhc fauna of the group includes dom^dc pig$i poultry and cats; 
rats; Ikards; and birds^ mainly sea birds. The long-tailed cuckoo and 
some other species of migrant birds call there. Insects arc fairly 
common p and there arc mosquitoes p especially on the uninhabited 
islets, where undergrowth is thickest. 

History 

The histoiy^ of the group before European contact is obscure, but 
native tradition speaks of early settlers from xSamoa and Raroton^ 
as the ancestors of the people of Fakaofu* Towards the end of the 
seventeenth century warfare between the inliabitants of the three 
islands w'as common^ ending in the dominance of Kukunono by 
Fakaofu^ and also in the conquest of Atafu and Olosenga (Swains 
island) and recoloniKatton from the same source. The great Fakaofii 
tvar leader w^as Tc ^^aka^ a man of high rank. Contacts with other 
Polynesian islands w^ere frequent. Fijip Tonga, Samoa, Uveap Funinap 
Pukapuka and other islands were known to the Tokelau people 
through drift voyages or svar expeditions. 

Tliough Swains island w^as discovered by Quiros in 1606, Euro¬ 
pean knowledge of the Tokelau group began only when Commodore 
Byron discovered Atafu in 1765, and named it Duke of York island. 
In 179J Captain EdwardSi knowing of Byron's vl^it* came there in 
H.M.S. Pandijrti in search of mutineers from the Bitatity and went 
on to diEcover Nukunono, which he named Duke of Clarence island. 
In 1841 Captain Mor^'an of the Adolphe discovered Fakaofu which 
shortly afterwards w as found independently by vessels of the United 
States Exploring Expedition^ and named Bowdiieh. Since the latter 
half of the nineteenth century the atolls have been in frequent contact 
with the outside world through the \lsits of missionaries and traders. 
On several occasions about the middle of the century the population 
suffered heavily through the raids of South .American vessels engaged 
in kidnapping labour far mine$ and plantations. 

Mission contact with the group began with a Roman Catholic visit 
to Fakaofu in 18521 tn bring relief after a hurricane, but the first 
response was discouraging. The Protestant mission vessel Jofirt 
Williamsj calling there in ^858^ also met with no success, but found 
the people of Atafu receptive. Subsequent effort by both missions 
induced the natives of the other atolls to accept Christianity. I'he 
people of Atafu are Protestants and those nf Nukunono are Catholics, 
but Fakaofu has members of both churches. At Fakaofu there have 
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twice been fights between the two religious groups; in one of these, 
about iSSo, the high chief was killed. 

In 1SS9 the 'Tokelau islands were visited by Commander Oldham 
in H.M.S, Egeiia and oScCally declared to be a protectorate of 
Great Britain, In 1916, the group, called ofhckilly the Union islands, 
was incorporated Into the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. But 
in 1935, as it was considered that it would be more conveniently 
administered from Western Samoa, it was transferred to the juris¬ 
diction of New' Zealand. From i j Febmary 19^6 it was placed 
under the adminiatration of Western Samoa. This measure was most 
acceptable to the natives, who felt that they had bonds of kinship 
with the Samoans, and regarded that territory ivith affection as 
the source of their missionaries. At the same time Swains island 
(Olosenga) was placed under the jurisdiction of American Samoa. 

The People 

The people of the Tokelau group are Polynesian in physical appear¬ 
ance, language and culture. They show strong affinities with Samoans, 
from whom much of their culture appears to have been derived, and 
with the people of the Northern Cook islands, as well as with those 
of Funafuti and of Vaitupu in the Ellice group. 

According to the latest official figures available, the population in 
1936 was 1,170 for the three atolb, being distributed as follows: 
FakaoK 5 ^ people; Atafu, 378; Nukunono, 384. This represents a 
total Increase of 137 people from i9z6, shared by all the atolls, but 
greatest in proportion on Nukunono, where land is most plentiful 
ow ing to ffie heavy depletion of the population by the South American 
latour raiders. The population is entirely native, with a small inter¬ 
mixture of wliite blood from early traders. 

Little detailed study has been made of their physical character¬ 
istics, but in general they are tall, well built, with broad chests and 
long arms, light brown skin and dark wavy or straight hair. The face 
is somewhat broad and flat, and nose and lip arc fairly thick. The 
skull is brachycephalic. 

The Tokelau dialect contains more consonantal sounds than any 
other Polynesian dialect, using h and s interchangeably, and formerly 
m/i and w as well as/ o, where other dialects nomially use only 
one of each of these pairs of sounds. The closest parallels of Tokelau 
speech are trith that of Manihiki in the Cook islands on the one hand 
and with that of Vaitupu in the Ellice islands on the other. Phonetjc- 
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ally thtf dialect of Samoa^ geographically the nearft$it h more diver¬ 
gent from that of Tokelau^ though the modem Tokelau speech, 
especially in its writteD form, has been Jnlluenced by Samoan through 
the missions, and in vocabulary' the Tokelau dialect resemblea that 
of Samoa very' closely* 

Culture 

The culture of the Tokelau people, practically uniform in aU three 
atulls, is evidently of composite origin^ showing elements in common 
with both eastern and western Polynesia* Oit each atoll the popular 
tion k concentrated in a single village* 

Domesiit Life. The common dwelling houses are rectangular in 
shape^ 25-30 ft. long^ 1^1-15 ft- wide and about 15 ft. high, with the 
frame^vork supported by four comer posta^ A foundation of coral 
a foot or so above ground level is retained by coral slabs or coconut 
logSj and the floor is of white beach coral pebbles. The roof is thatched 
Tivith sheets of pandanus leaf or coconut frond, and the w^lls are 
usually of the same material. 'Phe ancient houses were without walb^ 
and the roof came down to 2 or 3 ft. above the ground* Now'adays 
there is much variety in dwellings owing to introduction of house 
types from Other parts of Oceanist such as the Gilbert and Ellice 
islands, and to innovations inspired by European houses^ such as 
windows and doors. There arc also larger houses used as assembly 
halls and lightly built storage houses for oopra or for oven shelters. 
In former times there i^vere also canoe sheds^ large dwellings for 
chiefs, and temples for the gods. 

House furnishings are simple, and though the pandanus mats 
formerly used as bedding are tending to be replaced by European 
cloth^ piJJotvs are stiD made from a solid block of wood. All cooking 
is done in small kitchens near the dw'cUing houses* Pit ovens are 
dug in the floor and lined with coral pebbles, which must be renewed 
after each baking* Fire is obtained from two sticks by the plough 
method when a brand cannot be borrowed. Dishes consist of wooden 
bowls, coconut shells and coconut-lcaf platters. 

In former times a man^s clothing consisted of a breech-cloth 
plaited from strips of Cordia bark or pandanus Icaf^ and a w'oman's 
clothing of a thick kilt like a bundle of straw, of strips of 
bark or coconut frond. Novraday's these have been replaced by 
loin cloths and other garments of European cotton clothe which is 
more durable, needs less trouble to preparct and has missionary 
approval. 
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Soaai Orgam^atjm. In the social org^mizalion the two of 
primary importance are the individual family and the larger kinship 
group including all persons tracing descent in the male line from a 
common ancestor. Marriage k frequently matnlocal at first, the 
husband living in the household of his vvife's family and working ^ind 
fishing with her kinsfolk. But he participates in the social activities 
of his father's kin group, being subjeci lo the authority^ of its head, 
and deriving his landed property from it. WTicn children are bom 
the final residence varies, depending on the number of people in the 
family of husband and wife and the weaUh in land of their respective 
kin groups. Polygy ny was formerly praetised to some extent, but the 
difficulty of supplying food for more than one household was a 
restraining factor. Sex relations among the unmarried were fairly 
free, but adultery of a married woman was regarded as one of the 
most serious crimesT and was punished by destruction of the pro¬ 
perty of her kinsfolk. The abolition of this custom in modem timi^ 
has resulted in much greater sexual laxity. 

In former times each village had large houses where the men 
gathered in klsure times and the unmarried men and older boys 
slept. On Fakaofu there were seven* on Xukunono five, and on 
x'^tafu three such houses, and membership was probably originally 
based on kinship. Nowadays on each atoll these have been replaced 
by one council house which may sen^e also as a communal meeting 
place. 

Rank and authority are well developed in 'rokelau socictv, and are 
organised primarily on the basis of membership of the large kinship 
groups. Each of these is directed by the eldest living male member, 
who superintends the social affairs of the group and in particular 
supervises its landed property. Formerly each head of a group 
received a bereditaiy' title, as in Samoa, hut with the modern ten¬ 
dency towards greater independence of simall households and private 
ownership of land these titles have been dropped. Each bland had 
formerly a chief and a council^ membcuiship of the latter being drawn 
from heads of the kinship groups, with the approval of the chief, 
1 he chief himself belonged to one of the few kinship groups entitled 
to provide rulers, and succession theoretically passed from father to 
eldest son, though in some cases precedence was given to a younger 
brother of □ deceased chief in virtue of his age. The appointment was 
decided by election in the village council. On Fakaofu members of 
four kinship groups were eligible candidates, all being descended 
from two brothers who according to tradition were the first dis- 
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coverers and owners of ihe atolL In historic times one of these 
kinship groups also provided the chiefly lines of Ntikunorio and of 
AtafUp by virtue of conquest. For thb reason the chief of Fakaofu 
was the supreme authority for the three atolls, maintaining his rule 
by the belief in his power of cursing anyone to deaths and by hh 
function as priest to the supreme deity of the people, to whom he 
was thus believed to bring food, rain and calm weather. This high 
chief was a sacred person whose body could nol be touched by others, 
who had great economic and social privileges, and whose death was 
followed by elaborate religious rites> The high chieftainship and 
other native offices wtrre abolished in 1916 and replaced by appoint¬ 
ments representative of the administration. 

iMJid rwnire. Rights to land, which b the main wealth of the 
Tokelau people^ arc based on membership of the kinship groups, so 
that every person is forced to know his genealog^^ accurately, l^he 
land of each atoll has been completely divided^ with the exception of 
small portions retained as commund lands ro grow" a reserv-e food 
supply or to provide timber and coconut or pandanus leaves for 
communal enterprises. l‘hc major sections of the land are held by 
kinship groups, and are subdivided into individual holdings of 
plantation land and village land for houses and sheds. I'he boun¬ 
daries of plantation land extend into the water to the edge of the reef^ 
and fishing rights there belong to the landowner, though the fishing 
is not withheld from othcra. The landowner has the right of taking 
coconuts, pandanus fruit and leaves and most kinds of timber from 
his plantation. But a strict rule forbids the cutting of any Cordia 
trees—important especially for canoe timber—without the consent 
of the head of his kinship group* Moreover, plantation land;} are 
still set aside in rotation for the production of copra under an old 
system of taboo used as a check upon theft and for conservation of 
food supplies. 

There is some variation in the inheritance of land. Normally the 
control of a man's land goes to his eldest son, who divides it among 
his brotimers and sisters. But brothers who have the use of sufiicient 
land from their wives often do not receive an actual portion of land, 
but only a share in the food that is gathered from it, and a share of 
the money from tlic sale of copra produced there. Many landow ners 
have left complete control of their land to the eldest daughter, and 
the sons have only a share in the product. In some families all the 
children inherit alike; in others the eldest son and daughter receive 
larger shares than tlie younger children. When a person dies without 
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children the land reverts to hh kin group^ and b reallotted by the 
senior memberSp The village cornidUorB decide who shall receive the 
land io cases of disputed inheritance- 

At Fakaofu and to a lesser extent at Atafu there is pressure of 
population on the land, but on Nukunono land is sdJl plentiful* Part 
of Nukunono was once owned by people of P'akaofu, but when the 
islands w'ere included in the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony this 
land was returned, and paid for in copra. 

F&od Productioft. O wing to the poor quality of the soil, agriculture 
in the Tokelau group is little developed. Coconut and pandanus 
fruit, the $taple vegetable foodsp require a minimum of cultivation. 
A coarse variety of taro is gronni in garden beds fertilized with leaf 
mouldy as the result of European influenoc, and forms part of the 
daily food supply. Bananas and papaya are grown m the same w'ay, 
but their fruit is small. 

The lack of agricultural resources forces the people to depend 
largely upon fishing for a livelihood* Fish are abundant and the men 
are expert in taking them* Seine netting and angling are the principal 
methods followed^ though catching squid with a lure, noosing king- 
fish and shark, and taking flying-fish with torch and a long-handled 
dip-net at night are also popular. Trolling for bonito h the greatest 
sport of Tokelau men, and demands co[t$iderable skill. Formerly 
there much ritual attached to the sport, and prayers for success 
arc still said nowadays by the fleet of canoes when they have passed 
the reef. When the bonito are running well a conutiunal fishing 
expedition may be held* and the canoe with the highest catch has 
the privilege of leading the rest back to the village. The total catch 
is divided on the village square, and a feast is held. 

Citftoes, The canoe is the most valuable piece of movable property 
of a Tokelau islander, being essential for procuring fish or for trans¬ 
porting food from the plantation across the lagoon. In former times 
double canoes were used for long inter-island joumep, but the 
government prohibited their use because of the loss of life so caused. 
The present-day canoes are all of the single-outrigger cj^pe. They 
usually have a hull made of three sections of tree-trunks, built up 
further by additional planks of irregular shape, and protected by 
bow and stem covers. Joints are made in ail cases by boring and 
lashing %vith eight-ply coconut sennit. There arc ordinarily five 
outrigger booms, connected to tlic float indirectly by stakes The 
normal crew is five men. The canoe is sailed, the sail being of narrow 
triangular shape with the apex of die triangle pointing forwards and 
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downwards to the bow cover, where yard and boom meet. But since 
in sailing the Tokelau seamen always keep the outrigger to windward 
as a balance, the craft is not put about in tacking. The tack of the 
sail is shipped aft, and the stem of the canoe serves as the bow^ on the 
new tackr The craft is steered with a short-handled broad-bladed 
oar* 

'I’hc canoe hulls are built of kuniwa {Cordial subcotdata), a durable 
timber, resistant to \TOter, but heavy and hard, making construcdoti 
and handling difficult. Owing to its stumpy form, with quick taper 
from a broad base* only the lower part of the trunk can be used, 
necessitating the sectional construction of the hull. The outrigger 
floats are made from the light straight-grained but less durable puht 
{I'lernaiidm Scarcity of good canoe limibcr has led to its 

rigid control. In former times canoe-shaping and other woodwork 
w’as done with adze blades made from the shell of the giant dam, 
there being no stone on the atolls suitable for tools, A few basalt 
blades brought from Samoa were higbiy prized. Steel tools are now 
used. 

Religion. The religion of the 'I'okelau people in former times had 
much in comnrion with that of other Polynesian communities of the 
western area. The supreme deity Tui Tokelau, possibly a deified 
chief, was believed to control all nature, induding the food supplies 
of the three atolls. Me was propitiated each year with offerings to 
make fish and coconuts plentiful and to send sufficient rain. Other 
gods were mainly personifications of natural elements, while ancestral 
spirits were regarded as helping their descendants in sickness or 
trouble. No stone platforms were erected to the gods, as was common 
in eastern Polynesia, but they w^ere reprcsenlcd by large coral sbbs, 
and worshipped in temples. Priests and spirit mediums acted as 
inlermediaries between the gods with the people. 

The London Missionary Societ)' has now a station with a native 
teacher on Atafu, and a Roman Catholic mission is similarly estab¬ 
lished on Nukunono, while Fakaohi is shared between both. In all 
cases the teachers and their wives play a prominent part in the social 
life of the community and have influenced the native life consider¬ 
ably. On Alafu, for example, the older boys of the school sleep in a 
house built by the mission teacher; this has largely supplernentcd 
the former men's house. Throughout the group dancing was aban¬ 
doned for many years owing to mission disapproval. 
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Admin istbation 

Since 1926 the Tokelau blands have been controlled fay the Adminis¬ 
trator of \\'estem Samoa on behalf of the New Zealand government. 
The Secretary' of Native Affairs in Western Samoa is the District 
Officer for the Tokelau group, which has no local European officials. 
On each atoll administration is carried on by a small number of 
native officials, appointed and paid fay the government, Chief of 
them is the/ai^u^(a title derived from Samoa and meaning ^Adviser'}. 

Tht faipuU attends the Council of Advisers in Western Samoa when 
ordered by the Administrator, and advises the latter on native affairs i 
presides at ail meetings of the village committee on his atoll i adminis¬ 
ters the native kws and regubtions; supervises the police; and acts 
as local magistrate. 1 he mayor of the village [putenu*u) acts as an 
assistant to tbt/aipule and substitutes for him on occasion; allocates the 
work to be done in the v'illage and plantations; supervUsi the making 
of copra , and secs that canoes, boats and water catchment areas are 
in good order. A clerk (Jailautust) keeps the government records and 
is in cha^e of public money. There is also a chief of police, 

Each village has a village committee or native council, composed of 
elderly men who are recognized leaders; this determines all matters 
of village policy and welfare. A women’s committee looks after the 
sanitation of the houses and the health and welfare of the children. 

The laws in force in the lokclau group are, generally speaking, the 
same as^those of Western Samoa, though modified to some extent 
in practice to suit local conditions. The faipulg of each island acts 
as magistrate for ordinary cases, but annually a member of the office 
of Native Affairs from Western Samoa pays a visit to settle any loca! 
difficulties. 

No detailed figuresof the budget are available for recent years, hut an¬ 
nual receipts and expenditure each amount to somewhere in the region 
of £1,000, with usuaUy a small credit balance. Receipts are derived 
primajilv from import duties and from an export duly of /i per ton 
on copra. The salaries of the native officials are small, and the larger 
part of the expenditure is on health, education and the provision of 
better water supplies. 

Social Serv'ices 

Education in the group is undertaken by the missions, which main¬ 
tain village schools under native pastors. Practitally all the people 
arc literate, mainly in the Samoan language. 
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A recent picture of health conditians in the group is not available^ 
Tuberculosis, and skin diseases, especialJy the so-called 

"Tokelau ringx%orm\ were common tiventj^ years ago^ but have 
been reduced in the inten-al by government action. leprosy is 
absent, and also elephantiasis, though filarial infection was at one 
time found in about one-ihird of the cases examined. The filarial 
incidence, however, is much lower than in the EUiee islands, since 
the village islets are so small and so occupied that little superfluous 
bush cover is available for the carrier mosquito. 

A trained native medical practitioner is the health officer for the 
three atolls, and each village has a native nurse and a dresser. At 
Atafu there is a hospital to which the serious cases of sickness are 
sent from all the islands^ and a European medical officer from 
Western Samoa visits the group annually. 

Economics 

The economic resources of the group, apart from local foodstuffs, 
consist entirely of coconuts which are prepared as copra. Much of 
this is produced under the control of the kinship groups and the 
native officials. The palms are mostly old, and the yield is consider¬ 
ably less than that obtained in Samoa. In 1926 it wa$ estimated that 
the amount of copra available for export on the average was 65 tons 
from Atafu, 90 ions from Fakaofu, and 210 tons from Nukunono. 
With the increases in consumption of coconuts due to gro^vth of the 
population, however, it is possible that these amounts have now' been 
reduced. The fisheries, though of basic importance to the people as 
a source of food, are of no commercial imporinnee. 

The tendency to pressure of population ott the land at Atafu and 
Fakaofu has stimulated the temporar>' nugraiion of some of the 
men abroad as labourers to Swains island, the Ph&eiiLx group and 
Samoa. 

Commerce is naturally smalh consisting in the export of copra and 
of some native craft objects, as fans of coconut leaf trimmed wdih 
feathers, and small indrical wooden boxes made originally to hold 
fishing gear. Clothing, cloth, hats, dyes, cotton fishing linei steel 
tools and a few other European types of goods are imported. That 
the accumulation of some surplus in cash is possible, however, is 
shown by a contribution of £ioq totvards the cost of the present w-ar 
by the people of Fakaofu—a level of nearly 41. per head, which Is a 
considerable achievement by native standards of incomc- 
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CoNBlL'NlCA'nONS 

Sea communications with the outside world are provided by trading 
schooners and a steam vessel, which call from Samoa at irregular 
intervals several dmes a year. Inter-island travel must now be made 
by the same means. I^'ithin each atoD canoes and boats are used, 
there being in 1926 about thirty canoes on AtaFu, the same number 
on Fakaofu, and about twenty on Nukunono, with about half a 
dozen small whaleboats in addition. Apia in Western Samoa has been 
the port of entry for the group since 1925. Rail and road communica¬ 
tions do not exist on the islands, though broad paths with low slab 
curbings are laid out through the villages. 

*1 here are no ordinary' telegraph or telephone services. A W/T 
station communicating daily with Apia is operated on Fakaoiu by a 
Tokelau native for the government. 


Fakaofu 

tskiofu atpU (1st, g aj % long. 171' 15 w) w oompoaeit of ibout sijtw itleu which 
form • mangk 7^ miles long and si mites wide uroimd the ]i,Kooii. The tilets «re 
i^Mied by ■ fcef whfcli is awesh st high lidc, and their sveraae clevttion is ia ft., 
pomt, being on the nor^ .nd the south isfets. The most continiioMe Und 
** 25 north-esit eide. The loteJ lend sre* is shout 650 ociet. 

I* 1«> hoot pssEsge into the Isgoon. thcuiKh conocs cross 

which is on the Wet FsWu on the wesiem side, 
^veml weUs, end by 0 modem «stem of tt.OOO 
gaUons cepevity, BUed from the roof cotchtnent of she chuieh. 

Pviw i«i Sbve mideis in die middle of the hst 
WtUI^, ^t sho for l^mg end for wsicr supplies, the population has con- 

!r4r tb? l^L!^ vTii'*'*f only l^oxte^W tTJS floor 

hioh kl“*^ ^ originally built to protect the houses from 

h« V ioweased. «„d the sreo behind them 

nib^h. On the sea bunt wall* htvc stro 
beyond the origitiRl ihoreltnc; the end 

of one wsU hM been puehed out w serve ss a landing for smsll bost* (Fig. 157>. 


NUfcUNONO 

Nukwow ntb|I, with s poeiriot, given m [at. p* m s. long, ijr „'w. » Mid to 
be about 3 I ^le* to the CMtw^ of ohs^ed potitioo, 1 , is o“ W 

m^nty-four tslcltt the Ut^t of which lies On the eastern side. *e 

filed in during s hurri^e. At the*^^!|^m end 

however, the iref is protected ^d may be uromed wi4 Ift^ denger ThTSr 
supply eonsists of one poor welt; two concrete cistern,, one of al^fa oo^Tthe 
other of 3,000 gal. copicityt and several onall lank, “ ™ 

lagoon hM ptmibilities .. a Rying host snehorage, end is oinvenientlv 
situated ui regsrd to the oir route from Honolulu to Suva" convementi. 
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Atafu 

Atkfu ntoU (lac. S' 3 s'S, lonj?. 171“ 31* Wj if ^qmpqk 3 «d of about fortj'-two Islets. 
It is thi- fiinsll^st iabind in ibt^ |*fSHip, cxtendEna flbwt 3 mitcf north Jind south and 
zi todn cast and west, wilh & Lotal Isnd am of About 53a acres. The hljTbest land 
Iw nil elc^^atioTh of aboui 15 ft. Tlie longest streich of land occupies the easTem aide 
of the itoJI. It has ivo liiigle tisiue but u dii^ided by the people into about thirty 
flections each of which hzs a niunc of ita own. The vUlsj^ is on the northern islet 
of the atolL 

The reef ia awajdi at low dde and jt h pwibk to walk from one l^et to Another. 
There is anchorage in offehore winds o^f the north-w'Mt end of the atoll. In lO 



Fig, 157^ Part of the *ea front of FakanFu village 


A stone-walled platfnrul has been extended AA a jetty, and the end (on the right) 
has been adapted as a landinR for amall boats. On the pljlform are dwellings; the 
Amali building on pdes over the sea is a Uttifw, of a common Oceruiic typv. Based 
on A phoiogTAph by G. Macgregart Berm^e F* BirAop Butlitifif no. x^(^^ 

Plate 10 C (HonoluJu, 1937)^ 


fathorm, but there i< no boat passage into ihe bgoon, though with care a boat may 
cross the reef in places at hiuh water. The crowing most tised by CanOeft » ai the 
floufh of the islet of Atafii proper., on which the villa^ stands, at ihe northern tip 
of the atoll. This is one of the main QUllets for tbe lagoon waEcra. During n hurri- 
Olnc in 191-I- fland and lootc conJ filted m ■ cdJIoe passage leading round the South 
of Atafu iiJct, adding KvenI acres of lanchto the islet; then the ouihow from the 
lagoon cut S new passage funfitir to the iiouth. Water facilities are provided by 
Eevetol wells, some amaU Umlcs, and a Coluncte ciftem of about l 3 ,Ooo gal- capacity. 

The entire vitlagc ii projected from high tides end stoern wavea on she lagoon side 
by a breakwater of coral bouldera, buitl up to a height of about 5 with intcn^als 
left for canoe beacbea. 
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SWALVS ISLAND 


SwAins utod (Itt, 11 “ 0 ;^' Ep lonii. o 6 ' W) lies 1 XO miles soutli of F^sofu onct 
sboUl zcKi mite* north of SnittosH Because of JU COmpAmtive ckrteness to the Toke¬ 
lau atolLa, and its earlier ouliural affimtin ihemp Swains i&laiid has aoTrictiincfl 
b«n conaidenGd: as part of that E^up, and w'ai formerly included with them in the 
Gilbert and EUlce [BllUlidd Colony. En iqiy, however^ the illand Was formally 
annexed by the United S»te«p ^d placed under the adminisitaiion of Americin 
Sjtmodt. The name med for the ialand by the Tokelau nAlivea it Olo^nEid. 

The island is an atoll about miles tong and i mile ivide, with a E^uteti ele^n- 
don of about lo fL The ring of land cutijrly suimundt the lagoon, the water of 
which is not too brsduah for anmuli to drink. The edge of ihc lagoon is shallow, 
but the depth cowards the centre ta about S fathoms. A short pier on the southern 
shore of the lagOOfl is used by boat?. A fringing OOral reef runs right round the island, 
and on iu western side, where it is narrowest, a passage: has Eieen blasted out to 
aUow whale boats m enter and load copra. There is no anehorage. but approach ia 
best on the west aide. The soil of the island k fairly fertile, and it support! much 
better vegeurion cover and gardens than do the aColk of the Tokelau group to the 
riorth- There are many ccK:;onut palms, and filong the western ibort of the lagoon 
jtre deep pin bordered by mounds S-ia high, the remains of taro beda of the 
former population, Thk ti ill CDntrast with the atolk of ihc TcAelau group prtJrprr, 
w here in pre-Eumpcan ttmes no taro was cidtimted. Water is collected from mutfiijl, 
but there are said tq be no stores of it ivoilable. 

Sw-aitia island was dkeoverrd by Quiros in b 6 o 6 and riamcd Genic Hermo^ ftom 
the beauty of iia inhabicams. The Spaniards found thc-ft more than a hundred 
people and wm itmck by iheir fair skin and golden or red hair. This has been 
taken as evidence for a Caucasoid element, net yet Iberoughly miKcd with the other 
Componenta which have gone to make the PolynekUm rociat type, ^^Q^e probably, 
howew, the Ughi cpbuird hair due to dreuing it with lime to kill vermin, a 
practice which obcaLncd in the neighbouring Tokeku group, and which blc*chca 
the hair and givet it first a reddish brown and finally a golden colour. ITicie people 
had a weli-deweleperi material culture, including Enti mats and cord and double 
Canoea some 6 o fl. long. About the bcgfnning of the nLneicenlh centuiy a severe 
dtot^hc was followed fry a famiiw!, resulting in the death or itiigration of the entire 
population. 

In iB+i when the island ww visited by Captain Hudson of the United States 
Exploring Expedition it was apparently uninhabited. He named it Sw-aina island 
after a whaling captain m Samoa fjwn whom he had Warned its locaiion. Shortly 
afterwards parties of people from Faksofu founded a colony there, and three 
Frenchmen abo established a manufactory for cocotiut oil, exploiting rhe island 
as a plontatioru En 'i' 8 -y 6 Eli Jennings, on American, married to a Snmoan wife, 
acEtJed on the island. Claiming tide from an Englkhmnn, Captain TumhutI, he 
took o^^cr the pluitation and ita native labourers. HU deaccnianbi adll uwTi'chc 
kUnd, 'Hie population in 1937 was about 125, comprued mostly of Pohmcaiati 
Ubourers aitd their familieaf 

The reaqurtsa of the ialaitd *« agricultum!, and amaJI. About fioo acm are 
under eoconut palma, ahd about wo tons of copra have usually been exported each 
year. Bananas, tarUn breadfruit, pigs, poultry end fiah are hIao produced Hi wnaU 
^uanrit>' for domeatk conaumption. 


There JS orw^ttlement, odled Tauknga, on [he western side of the island, near 
the boat passage. It includes a churoh, a large vilkge mocting house, a Storage 
for copra aid natne labourer' dwellingl. The hoijsc of rhe Jennings fenulv, fcnowTl 
as Eteua fEden) or tbe Retiiknqr, k about i mBc from the Eettlemcnr, on the south 
aide of the iaUnd, Ii hM a pottier^cn Rtnerator aupplying clectrieity for lightiiiK 
and for wiKleu hpMiicast reoeptinO. Pruiuiry education i, prided, the Mrteff 
being also the acbooE Ceecher. 
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Commimii^aciQCL wiih ihe mitsidf world » cfEectcd hy frum Ainerioa 

Sacnoa, Al Ions btcrh^. A toad runs aliiip^t cntirdy rpund the iaknd^ mhwx lutlf- 
vny bctwcfai the lugoon end the tea; m few j-em ago aji old Ford citii:k collected 
coconuta ■nd carried workmen and suppUn. There arc no sigrtol COmmurncatisaB. 


GENER.\L REAIEW OF THE COOK ISLANDS 

The CcKik islands, lying between Jat, S and ^3® s, and long. 156 and 
167"^ are widely scattered and of small extent, the total land area 
being only a little over loo »q. miles. The islands are a dependency 
of New Zealand < G«^raphically and from the administrative point 
of view the islands fall into two regions: the Northern Cook group, 
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comprising Tongareva, Manihiki. Rakahanga, Ftikapuka, Nassau, 
Suvorov and Palmerston; and the Lower (southern) Cook group, 
comprising Rarotonga, Mangaia^ Mauke, Mitiaro, Manuae, Takutca^ 
Atiu and Aitulaki. The latter region, with Rarotonga as the admin¬ 
istrative and commercial centre for the islands as a whole, is by far 
the more important (Fig. 158). 


Physical Geography 

In structure the Cook islands are of two main type^, the diameter- 
istics of which are much the same as chose of the high and the low 
islands already described for French Oceania (pp. 96-8)* The larger 
islands, those of most of the Lotver Cook group* arc primarily of 
volcanic formation, and hUly or mountainous in the interior (Plates 
loS* 109). Rarotonga, the largest, is very rugged, and reaches a 
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hdght of over 2,ooo ft. The smaller islajida of the Lower Cook 
group and all the islands of the Northern Cook group are of coral 
formation and are very lowlying; moist are atolls (Plate 104). All 
the islands are bordered by fringing coral reefs. But in addition most 
of the volcanic islands have an ancient elevated coral reef girdling the 
island [mmediately behind the shoreline. This lends to act as a 
barrier to drainage from the volcanic slopes, with the result that 
sivamps have often formed in the volcanic allurium on the coastal 
flats behind it, and many of the streams do not reach the sea. The 
elevated coral reef, known locally as the makateat is most highly 
developed on IVlangaia, where it stands as a solid wall of striking 
character (see pp, 54a’4). 

The actual coast of the islands Is usually low, in the form of a 
maritime flat, though in the high islands steep slopes descending 
from the hills behind are probably ancient degraded sea cliffs. The 
beaches are commonly of coral sand or shingle, but are difficult of 
access from the sea owing to the fringing reef, on which there is 
frequently a surf breaking, especially on the eastern side, for a great 
part of the year. 

Port focilities and anchorages throughout the islands are few. 
Phere are no good harbours for vessels of any si^e, though several 
moderately sheltered roadsteads CKist. Avarua at Rarotonga is the 
only port at which oversea vessels have called regularly. 

The major climatic variation for the Cook islands as a whole is 
between the trade"wind season, with predominantly south-easterly 
and easterly winds, lasting broadly from May to October, and the 
period of less steady north-easterly, northertv or north-westerly 
winds, lasting broadly from November to April. The Lower Cook 
group, being near the limit of the trade winds, is apt to have less 
steady south-east breezea than docs the region to the north, and 
between November and April south-westerlv and wcaterlv winds 
occasionally blow as gales for several days in succession. The 
Northern Cook group, and to a less extent the Lower Cook group, 
are liable to be visited by hurricanes in the period from December m 
March. These tropical cyclones are often very local in their effects, 
but can cause great damage. 

Adequate climatic records for most of the islands are Jacking, but 
some data for Rarotonga in particular are given later (p, 537). In 
general, average barometric pressure for the year is low, and apart 
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PlHTe 106. Omoka TofiRartMa 

Seen from the Aticharagr. The building trc mo^tLy of sawn timber^ with roafi of (hutch or 
corrugated iron. 
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from tropica! cyclones, the \Tiriatian$ are moderate^ The mean 
monthly fibres at Rarotonga vary between 1009 mb. in Febrvary 
and 1015 in August and September, the annual average pressure 
being lOt 2 mb. Temperature variations also are comparatively small. 
In Januar\% Febniary and March, the hottest months^ the temperature 
rarely risks to 90"" F. in the hottest part of the day (91 or 92“ F. 
being a frequent absolute maximum for the period) or fall much 
below 65'’ F. at night. In the cool period, from June to September, 
temperatures are about ten degrees lower than these. 

Rainfall is more variable. It is probably correct to say that the 
average annual rainfall in most of the islands is under 100 in. but 
there are considerable differences from year to year, Kain usually 
occiii^ in every month but the period of greatest rainfall is from 
about November to March^ and during the middle of the year there 
may be drought conditions in some of the islands of die Northern 
Cook group. Humidity ts often trying in the rainy season. 

In normal times, full weather reports are sent daily from Raro¬ 
tonga by W/T to Apia, as part of a scheme for the South Pacific 
Ocean. The water supply of the islands is usually not great; in most 
cases their resources are provided or supplemented by concrete 
storage tanks, using the corrugated iron roofs of churches and other 
buildings as catchment areas. 

Flora and Fauna 

The volcanic soils of most of the islands of the Lower Cook group 
are fertile and support a rich vegetation, which is particularly varied 
and abundant on Rarotonga* (For details of the flora of some islands 
see laier.) Apart from the types indigenous to the area, and others 
introduced by the Polynesians, such as coconut, breadfruit and 
taro, a number of plants brought by Europeans flourish. Citrus 
fruits, in particular, give excellent results. 

On the atolls of the Northern Cook group, however, the ^m- 
parative poverty^ of the $ail allows only of a much more restricted 
range of vegetation, and here the cobnut and the pandanus arc the 
most characteiistJG foims. On Tengares’a and on Alanibiki. for 
instance^ the vegetation consists of only about thirty species of native 
plants, plus a number of imported varieties. Coconut palms account 
for about QO of the totah and pandanus and umber trees for much 
of the remainder, though on Tongareva now' there is little available 
timber, and none of the useful Calophyll^ trees. There is little soil 
to support plant life, and that for growing vegetables is sometimes 
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imported by schcjoner from Rarotonga. There is a small amount of 
phosphate on some of the islets hut it inhibits the growth of the 
coconut and hence the natives do not consider it of value as a plant 
food. Breadfruit from Rarotonga do well if given a little soil to start 
withp then supplied with leaf mould* Banana plants from Rarotonga 
and Samoa grow indifferently, but the papaya gives a good return. 
Vegetables grow well on the wholes capecialiy tomatoes, but sweet 
potatoes, while they produce good tops which are used by the natives 
a$ a vegetable, fail to supply tubers. Citrus fruits also do not flourish. 

Animal life throughout the group b poorly represented, the only 
indigenous mammal being the rat, though this may have been 
brought by the natives themselves. At the present timek pigs and 
dogs are plentiful, and fpwb are kept. At one time goats were com¬ 
mon on Atiu, but most of them have been killed by dogs. There are 
few lizards, no snakes and no native frogs. Land birds are now 
scarce though pigeons and duck occur on some of the islands. 

Htstory 

The history of the Cook islands has been comparatively uneventful 
Hf'hey received their name from the fact that a number of the islands 
in the Lower Cook group w'ere discovered by Captain James Cook+ 
on his second and third voyages. Christianity obtained a hold in 
the group from rSa^ onwards^ under the direction of the London 
Missionary Society^ which had its Pacific headquarters in Tahiti. 
'Fhc people of Aitutaki were the first converts, followed soon after¬ 
wards by those of MangaU and Rarotonga, and then those of the 
other islands of the Lower Cook group, '^fhe islands of the Northern 
Cook group received Christianity from the same source, but rather 
later, tov^^rds the middle of the century, in all cases native teachers 
playing an important role in spreading the new faith. For many 
years the islands were governed by the native chiefs and the teachers, 
under a code of laws inspired by the missionaries and based largely 
on that formulated for iluahine tn the Society group. These law's 
applied to temporal as well as spiritiia] conduct, and even to the 
present day their influence h still evident to some extent in what has 
been described as the * mid-Victorian^ standards of behaviour of 
the people. 

In the absence of all but agricultural resources, European com¬ 
mercial acti\dty in the islands has never been highly developed. But 
trade began at a fairly early period. Between about 1B30 and 1840 
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whaling ve^acb resorted lo Rarotonga for supplies, and from about 
184Q to 1855 traders, particularly English firms from Tabiti* were 
mtcrcsted in the timber^ pearls, cooonut oil, etc.t to l>e obtained from 
various islands. Soon after tB6o several islands of the Northern 
Cook group were raided by Peruvian slavcrSt and considerable 
numbers of the people tverc carried off. 

The islands of the Lower and Northern Cook groups were placed 
under British protection at various times between iSSS and 1892, 
and in October 1900 those of the Lower Cook group w^ere formally 
proclaimed to be under British sovereignty a her they had been ceded 
to Queen Vicioria by their hereditary chiefs on condition that they 
should be annexed as part of the British Empire. By an Order in 
Council of 13 May 1901 tbe whole of the Cook islands wett included 
within the boundaries of the then colony of New Zealand. In 1915 
an Act waa passed by the New Zealand Parliament consolidating the 
laws relating to the Cook islands and Niue, and providing for a 
Minister for the Cook islands who was charged with the administra¬ 
tion of the government and to whom the Resident Commissioner 
was responsible. In June 1943, the functions of the Minister were 
transferred to the Minister of Island Territories. 

PoE^UMioy 

The estimated total population of the Cook islands (excluding 
Palmerston} on 31 March 194* was 13,713. This represents an 
increase of about to % on the population at the last census in 1936, 
and show’s the maintenance of a trend which apparently began about 
the beginning of the century, and which has shown sign^ of accclera- 
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tjpn. Thtr increase has not been e\^enly rlbtributed; it is greatest in 
the i-ower Cook group, and especi^^Hy marked on Rarotonga, where 
the population has doubled in the last thirty years. The table on 
p. 5^3 shows the position in the major islands at ten-year inter\“al3, 
according to the census reports fFakutea and Suvorov, uninhabited: 
Nassau, tvith small temporary population; and Manuae and Palmer¬ 
ston, with populations under too, have been omitted). 

The notable increase in the case of Rarotonga is due in a large 
measure to Us commercial and social attracdons. Natives from the 
smaller islands come there to work, and to live, because of its urban 
amenities; the net loss of population on Manihiki and RakaJuinga 
and the slow rate of increase on Tongareva are due to this drain. 

The non-native element in the population is small. Those classed 
as non-natives in the 1936 census numbered only 303+ of whom 1S7 
w'ere Europeans, the reTtia.inder being primarily of European or 
Chinese descent with a small admixture of nadve blood. But a pro¬ 
portion of the people classed as natives have also some amount of 
European blood, since the people of mixed descent have inter¬ 
married freely with the full-blood natives. In 1936 the islanders 
with some European ancestry^ often two or more generations back, 
represented about 10 % of the total population. The people of mixed 
blood do not form a separate social group^ and do not consdtute a 
social problem. As in New Zealand^ they mostly attach themselves 
to the native group^ but if personality and economic circumstances 
lead them to associate themselves with the white group there are 
no barriers against this. 

The distribution of the native population by age is briefly as 
follows, according to the census of 1936: 43 % are under 15 
and of these about t^vo-fifths^ or 17 % of the whole population, are 
under 5 years. People between 15 and 45 years represent 4a % of 
the population and those over 45 years, *5 %■ In sex distribution, 
males slightly outnumber females^ being 52 % as against 4S %; this 
was also the situadon in 1926. This proportion of males to females 
is maiotained fairly evenly throughout the age groups. In the group 
of most immediate interest, from 20 to 40 years, the respeedve pro¬ 
portions are 14 and 13 % of the total population. In recent years 
there has been a tendency for the birth-rate to rise and the death- 
race to fall; in 1939-41 the average rates per thousand were approxi¬ 
mately 39 for births and 17 for deaths. Infant mortality has decreased, 
strikingly so in proportion to general mortality. In recent years 
there appears to have been a slight rise in the proportion of female 
births* but also a rise in that of female deaths. 
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The Native People 

The nathe peopJe of the Cook islands are Polynesians^ closely 
related in language^ culture and iraditions to the Maori of Netv 
Zealand; they are somedmes referred to as * the Maori of the Cook 
islands \ Rarotonga in fact has been proved by comparison of tradi¬ 
tions to have been an intermediate stopping-place for ancestors of 
the New Zealand Maori who arrived from Tahiti in the historic 
Great Fleet about the fourteenth century^ 

Physical lype 

Physically^ the people are robust and well-developed^ They are 
tall, the average stature of a large sample of men being 5 ft. 7 in. 
(tyt cm.) and of women 5 ft. 6 in. (159 cm*)* The characteristic 
Polynesian tendenej^ to brachycephaly is e’^ident—moderately broad 
heads are sho^vn by the average index of S3 for men and 84 for women, 
with means for different islands of 79-^6 for men and So-SS for 
w^omen. Characteristic als<> are the broad massive face, high narrowr 
forehead, large fleshy nose and full bps. The people are of moderate 
browTi skin colour, wiih black straight or wavy hair, and ftjll dark 
eyes, from which however the cpicanlhic fold (giving a somewhat 
slanting appearance to the eye) is usually abserit. This is fairly 
common among some other Polynesian groups. The people of the 
various islancb are in general of homogeneous physical type^ but 
there is the closest resemblance bettveen those of Aitutaki and Raro¬ 
tonga; Atiu and Mauke; Manihiki, Rakahanga and Tongare^a, in 
each case. Those of Mangaia stand somewhat alone, with a narrower 
head width than the people of the other islands, and a suggestion of 
a closer resemblance to a New Zealand Maori type; those of Aitutaki 
and Rarotonga, on the other hand, appear to be more closely allied 
to a Society blanda strain. 

Lartgtittge 

All the people of the Cook islands speak dialects of Polyn^ian* 
The dialects of the Low'cr Cook group all closely resemble one 
another though most of them contain a number of local words 
characteristic of the particular island speech. Those of the Northern 
Cook group show more differentiation. In Manihiki, Rakahanga and 
Tongareva the aspirated h is used in speech, whereas in Rarotonga 
and on the other islands of the Lower Cook group it is omitted or 
represented by the glottal closure* Again, while those three islands 
use both / and r, Rarotongan and the other Lower Cook dialects 
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use T alone. But while Tongareva uses the s sound, Manihiki uses 
k instead, and conversely Manihiki tgh where Tongarew uses 
the h sound. 

The written form of the dialect in each island wS3 originally 
derived from native teachers trained by the London Missionary^ 
Society in Rarotonga. The result has not been completely sadsfaeiory^ 
in rendering the sounds of the native speecht particularly in the 
Northern Cook group, Rarotongan^ on the basis of which the alphahet 
was compiled by the missLonariesj lacks /, s, and te, all of which are 
present in Tongareva speech, for instance. Hence many Tongarevan 
words when written give a false impression of the way they are 
actually pronounced. Moreover* the missionaries ormtted from the 
alphabet any symbol to represent the sound which is cither the 
glottal closure or in some of the dialects a more or less fully aspirated 
h. If the letter h had been used, much confusion would have been 
avoided^ The word ua for emample, when written, may stand for ud 
(rain), hua (fruit)* uhd (female) or kuka (thigh). 

Cultiift 

In disposition the people of the Cook islands are hard-working* 
proud and independent, but hospitable and generous. Like all 
Polynesians they lay great stress on kinship by blood and by mar- 
riage, and carefully preserve the genealogies which enable them to 
trace these relationships. An important feature of their social struc¬ 
ture in former timeSi and still to some extent, ia the group of people 
tracing descent from a common ancestor and often bearing a com¬ 
mon name meaning "Children of.. They formerly also attached 
great importance to a system of heredilary rank in w^hicb the high 
chicfsi known as anki^ traced their lineal descent back to the remote 
ancestors w^ho by tradition first occupied the islands. At least one 
such high chief exercised authority in each island* and under him 
were subordinate chiefe {mdiaidpd In Rarotonga) each in control of 
a district. In the larger islands there was also a class of gentry 
(rungditfii) who by their closer relation to the chiefs occupied a 
superior poaition to the common people. At the present time, though 
the system of hereditary titles has not fallen into abeyance and the 
chiefs still play some role in the government of their islands, much of 
the former respect for their position and authorit>' has tended to 
disappear. 

Practically all the land in the group is ou-ned by the natives^ and 
a gru^t deal of it b worked by them. Their ownership is safeguarded 
by provisions that no native may sell or mortgage hJ$ lands* though 
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he may lease them subject to the approvial of the Native Land Court, 
for a peritxl not exceeding &0 yeare. The system of land tenure 
varies in its details in different island!». But excsept for some 
recent individualisation of titles, Jl follows the general Polynesian 
principle of ownership by family groups. Indiridual occupancy 
rights are recogni2ed, but general authority' is exercised by the family 
head—and ultimately by the chief—aa a kind of trustee. Eui in some 
islands family estates and even individual holdings have now been 
defined by survey. On Mangaia and Atiu and possibly elsewhere 
it seems to have formerly been the practice to divide up the island 
into segments by imaginary radial lines from the central point of the 
island to the coast, each segment being the property' of one of the 
major kinship groups of the community . 

In former times warfare, with land, tvomen or revenge as pre¬ 
dominant moavesp w^as canunon. Between the discoverj' of Atiu by 
Cook and the visit of John Williams to it, for example, an expedition 
which set out to revenge the killing of an Atiu chief wrought great 
slaughter among the people of Mauke and MitLaro. Peace 
restored by the missionaries. Intemecme tvarfare beciveen people of 
the same island was also not uncommon^ though on some islands, 
such as Mangaia, there was a code of rules which regulated fighting 
and allowed certain privileges to the vanquished. The mlUtaiy 
tradition still persists; about 500 Cook islanders enlisted in the Netv 
Zealand Forces and fought in the war of 1914-1S, and a petition by 
many more for similar enlistment in this war ivas refused by the 
New Zealarid government only because they find difficulty in adapting 
themselves to a cold climate. 

In religion the Cook islanders formerly followed the general 
Polynesian pattern of worship of ancestral spirits and gods who were 
the personified forms of natural phenomena. Like tlic New Zealand 
Maori, hotvever^ they constructed few of the elaborate stone temples 
so characteristic of the Tahitians and some other central and eastern 
Polynesian communities. At the present time the people are all 
Christian; about 90 % of them are adherents of the London Mis¬ 
sionary Society', and the remainder are nearly all Roman Catholics 
or Seventh Day Adventists. 

Administration 

The Cook islands are not self-governing, but have limited pQ^vers of 
local legislation. Under the provisions of the New Zt^and Terri¬ 
tories Act, i943j the primary responsibili ty for the administration of the 
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dependency rests with the Minister of Island Territories, Executive 
control is in the hands of the Secretary of island Territories at 
Wellington, and is exercised through the Resident Commissioner m 
Rarotonga. The local seat of government is the double township of 
Avarua and Avadu. In each of the other seven major islands the 
Resident Commissioner is represented by a Resident Agent. In each 

the Resident Commissioner or Resident Agent is assisted by an 
Island Council composed of ex o^rio and elected members. "I he 
former may comprise both European officials and native high chief® 
(flriJb), while the latter are nearly always natives, commonly men of 
rank, though there has been a European elected member in Raro¬ 
tonga. The Island Councils, subject to certain statutory limitations, 
pass Ordinances which after the assent of die Resident Commissioner 
and the Governor-General of New Zealand has been received take 

effect as law, r, t j ■ l 

The bws of the dependency are those of New Zealand, with some 

additions and modifications from Local Ordinances. The system is 
a development from that originally instituted under missionary 
influence, when the tribal chiefs governed under codes which were 
a mixture of native custom and Biblical rules. In 1S91, after the 
islands became a British Protectorate, a Federal Parliametit was 
established by the first British Resident; this was compKJsed of die 
chiefs of the various islands, with the principal of these, Queen Makes. 
.Ariki of Avarua, as head- It passed Acts for the Cook islands as a 
w'holc. In addition, there was a Native Council for each major island 
which also made enactments. In 1899 the statutes of Rarotonga and 
the other major islands, passed by the Federal Parliament, con¬ 
solidated and repealed all the ancient laws and all laws made by the 
Councils. In 1901 the Federal Parliament and the Native Councils 
were termed Federal Council and Island Councils respectiv-ely, and 
the enactments made by them became Federal Ordinances and Local 
Ordinances. 

The system of justice is carried inioeflect through the High Court, 
of which the Resident Commissioner is Chief Judge. This court has 
both civil and criminal jurisdiction, and appeal lies from it to the 
Supreme Court of New Zealand, The Chief Judge presides over the 
High Court of Rarotonga, while in the other islands regular sittings 
are held by the Resident .Agents, who are Commissioners of the High 
Court, with limited jurisdiction. A total of 1,21x1-1,500 cases is 
normally dealt with at Rarotonga, and several hundred cases at each 
of the other islands in the course of a year, but serious offences are 
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very rare. addition, there is a Native Land Courti presided over 
by a judge; this detemciiiies tides to land and sertles boundary dis¬ 
putes^ which are frequent. In arriving at decisions great importance 
is attached to native cusioni, and genealogies and other traditional 
records are taken in evidence. One of the outstanding Native Land 
Court cases in recent years was that concerned with succession to the 
ariki tide of Makea Nui in Rarotonga; finally^ after appeal^ decision 
WTis given by the Supreme Court of New Zealand, The Cook islands 
police force consists of one European Chief Officer and about fortj'- 
five native sergeants and constables. 

The Cook islands administration is a difficult one to finance. The 
islands are scattered over a very wide area, and each requires separate 
staffing and administrative expenditure; but communication is 
scanty^ especially with the northern blands^ The markets for the 
only exports, copra^ fruit, pearls and pearl shell, are subject to con¬ 
siderable fiuctuatiDns^ and the northern group is practically non- 
rci^enue producing* though because of its frequent hurricanes aid 
must often be sent from outside^ In these circumstances^ the budget 
for the territory has often been balanced only with the aid of the 
New Zealand government. For the year ending March 1940 the 
revenue for the Cook islands was ^^24,942, the expenditure was 
£53,204, the balance being met by a grant from New Zealand^ and 
much the same occurred in the following year» The assets of the 
administration are in excess of liabilities to the extent of about 
£8o>ooo. Revenue is obtained by customs duties and an export tax 
on copra, which together yield from one-half to t^vo-thirds of total 
receipts, and also from post office and court feeSk and from agri¬ 
cultural resources of the government. Taxation consists of an annual 
water rate of £t per house, an annual dog tax of lor., a small road 
rate on European properties and a rate of 15J* per head on Europeans 
not liable to road ratCh Expenditure is largely upon social sen'ices: 
in 1939-4Q about 20 % of expenditure was upon health services, 
17 % on education, 10 % on public works, and 4 % on agriculture* 

Social Services 

Medical services include a government hospital at Avarua, with a 
European matron, and cottage hospitals or dispensaries on some of 
the other islands. The government supplies free medical attendance 
and hospital facilities. The staff includes two government medical 
officers, one of whom is usually travelling round the islands, a district 
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nurse, and several itative medical procddoners from the group who 
have been trained at the Central Medical School in Fiji. There is 
a Caldwell portable X-ray plant at Avaruai and a dental dinic j a 
voluntary child welfare association does useful work on Rarotonga. 

Education in the Cook islands is free and compukoiy. It b shared 
between the government and the missions. In 1940 there were 
eleven goveminent schools with an enrolment of nearly 21500 pupds, 
and fourteen mission schools with an enrolment of about 700 pupils, 
almost equally divided between the London Mi^ionary ^ciety and 
die Roman Catholic mission. Of the total population of 10 years of 
age and over in the islands, about 94 % are literate, about 35 % 
being able to read and write English. In recent years the conception 
of the scope and purpose of education m the Cook islands has 
changed considerably. Whereas for long instruction w^as left entirely 
to the missionariesK in 19(6 the government took over most of the 
London Missionary Society schools in the Lower Cook group, and 
in 1921 a superintendent was appointed to introduce a more uniform 
system. Emphasis is now' being put on agncultural education» 
including the technique of fruit growing and marketingg as being 
dircedy related to the practical interests of the people. Associated 
with this is the grow ing use of Englisfa as the medium of instruction 1 
in order to enable the people to cope more effectively with, the new* 
range of ideas in such matters as agriculture and public health* The 
training of native leacbers has also been developed^ to meet a kog- 
felt needp 

Economics 

The occupations of the people are mainly agriculture and fishing. 
Though of recent years the growling of fruit a^ well as the preparation 
of copra, both for the external market, have developed greatly, the 
people still follow' to a large extent their traditional methods of 
obtainirig food* Taro, sweet potatoes, yams, bananas are grown in the 
Low'er Cook islands for domestic use, while in the Northern Cook 
group a large Atacasia akin to taro is cultivated in some islands and 
the coconut is the staple foodstuff. Throughout the area fi$h are taken 
by a variety of methods, and a canoe is almost an essential item of 
family property* European foodstufFs^ howet^erj are also consumed 
in considerable quantity, being paid for by the cash obtained from 
exports. 

The principal exports from the islands are oranges^ bananas, copra 
and tomatoes, usually in this order of importance (Fig. 159); exports in 
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smaller quantity include orange juice, pineapples, lemons, grapefruit, 
arrowroot^ coconuts, pearls and pearl shell. Hurricanes and other 
adverse weather conditions in the islands, ductuation^ in world 
markets for copra, pearls and pearl shell, and competition in the 
New Zealand market for fruit have all tended to cau&e considerable 
variation in the quantity' and value of the exports from year to year. 
The situation of the four major commodities from 1919 to 1939 is 
seen in Figs. i6q, 161. These graphs show the decrease in the v^ue 
of all exports due to the great economic depression from about 1930 
onwards. The quantities exported fell also, but to a lc$g degree. 
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Fin. 159^ FraportianiUtf viJuc of Cook i^mdt cKport^, ioig -39 

TTic perccnbiRti of each comniodity m rrEatlon to tht lotaJ valot of exports each 
year ia given hy the di^tanw between pointE on the Upper and lower boundariea of 
iu shaded etch. Baaed on ' Rep^n of the Cook Ukndt .Ad min is I ration \ App^ix 
le ihe Jhitrmiii of ths liomr of EtprotntatrVet af JVete A-3 (Wedington, 
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partly because the need of the natives for c^h to purchase their 
imported cloth and foodstuffs impelled them to maintain pro¬ 
duction* But the low prices reacted on output in several ways. In 
TongMva the shrinking income from pearls and pearl shell resulted 
In a diminished output of copra, since the people, in the absi^nce of 


cash to buy flour^ meat and other foods, consumed more coconuts 
than formerly In the Northern Cook group generally, houses built 
of wood and iron in fiourishing times fell into disrepair and could 
not be replaced by houses of native style since the traditional building 
art had been largely lost. In the islands of the Lower Cook group 
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the decline in the fruit irade led to the neglect of mmy plantations^ 
to the detriment of the crop in the following ycatt$. 

If steady markets could be assured for the products of the islands 
there is little doubt that their exports could be greatly increased. 
In 19371 attempt to stabilize the fruit industryT regulations were 
introduced to place the fruit export under administrative control. 
The Minister for the Cook Islands was empowered to fix maximum 
amounts for export and minimum prices to be paid for fruit to be 
exported, and to control packings grading; etc. The Resident Com¬ 
missioner^ acting for the Mirusterj was assisted by a Fruit Advisorj' 
Committee elected by both native and European growers. M a 
result of this actioUp by the end of 1940 a series of gassing rooms had 
been constructed at the district packing sheds on Rarotonga» Aitutakit 
Atiu and Alangaias and a beginning had been made with the treat¬ 
ment of all oranges with ethylene gas, and debuttoning them, thus 
maintaining their quality during transit to ihe market, "t'he adminis¬ 
tration has taken an interest in agriculture in other ways also. 'There 
is an orange nursery and an experimental fann on Rarotonga, and the 
Agricultural Department there supplies plants to the outlying islands; 
there i$ also a system of wharf inspection of bananas exported- 

The average annual value of exports from the Cook islands for 
the decade 193^^ t^^as ^73^000; that of imports co the islands in 
Lite same period was £75,000. About 90 % of the export trade and 
rather more than 75 % of the import trade Ls with New Zealand, the 
customs tariff of which operates in the islandsi with a few small 
modifications. The imports comprise mainly timber, drapery, kero- 
sine for lighting, mcaip douct sugar and other provisions, and simple 
hardware. The import business and retail trade is largely in the 
hands of a few European firms, llie investment of extemd capital 
in the territoiy is primarily in these trading enterprises, though some 
land, especially on the uninhabited outlying islands, is leased for 
copra plantations by these firmst and there are some European fruit 
growers. 

Co^ilMUNlCATlONS 

Till a few years before the war regular steamer communication was 
maintained between Sydney and Wellington with R3rotong;a, mute 
for 'Tahiti and San Francisco, By 1939 this Netv Zealand connexion 
had been replaced by a pa^nger and cargo vessel calling at Rarotonga 
as part of an island round-trip service from New' Zealand. In 
addition, during the fruit season, from April to October^ most of 
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the Lower Cook islands may be reached by government steamer 
from New Zealand which calls each month at three or more of the 
inlands. Connntinicadon between £!jarotonga and the other Islands 
is otherwise maintained primarily by trading schooner^ and is tr- 
regulaTi particularly with the Northern islands^ which are visited 
only about six times a year or less. There are no air services to the 
islands. The only port h Avama (p* 539). 

Roads exist on nearly all the islands^ but except on Rarotonga, 
which has a good motor road cncircting the island, they are used 
mainly for horse and foot traffic. They are kept in good repair. 
The subsidiary roads on Rarotongap and probably roads on other 
islands also, are maintained largely by the labour of the people 
themselves^ with some help from the administration. At the begin¬ 
ning of 19+1 there were in the Cook islands forty-eight cars, fifty- 
seven motor trucks, one motor bus and six motor cycles- Nearly all 
are privately owned. 

No submarine cables touch the islands. A W/T station^ under the 
control of the administration» b established at Avarua on Rarotonga, 
with seven sub-stations in other islands, namely x^ltutakl^ Atiu, 
nMaukCp Mangaia, Tongareva, Mamhilri and Pukapuka. From Raro¬ 
tonga, which has a i| kW. short-wave transmitter, a regular schedule 
is maintained with Apia, Suva, Papeete and Wellington, The Raro¬ 
tonga station ha^ a European operator; the sub-stations have native 
operatois. 


THE LOWER COOK GROUP 
Rarotonga 

Rarotonga (lat. 21* 12" s, Jong. 159®^ 4b* w) is the principal island in 
the Cook group, and one of the most beautiful Ui the south-east 
Pacific. It is elliptical in shape, the long axis running north-west 
and south-east, and measures about 7 miles by 5 miles^ with a total 
area of about 16,500 acres. 

Physical Geography (Fig. 162) 

Struciure^ The bland is primarily of volcanic origin» and very 
sharply weathered into rugged hills and peaks, of which the most 
lofty, Tc Manga, reaches a height of 2,110 ft. The prominent peak of 
Hikumngi on the north side (Plate 109), near Avarua, has an elev^ation 
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of nearly 1.600 ft., and several other peaks are between 1.60Q and 
2,000 ft. high* Except for the peaks of Hikumngi md Maungatca 
the main heights of the island lie along a well-defined ridge running 
ca^t and west. Branching from this main rampmt three ridges with 
high points extend in a northerly direction and a long ridge without 
prominent peaks runs south-east. The dividing ridges between 
valleys are extremely $h^, and the dsnks of the hilb aie often pre- 



^ Fip!. iSi. RorotcirR-Ji; ];ihyfti£al 

For gctieral W to i>-toboli ice p. B. fiued cf-n; ( 1 ) 1*, AlnrshMlI, B£Tmc€ F. Bifhop 
Afmeum BuIUiin, oO. 7 a. pp. 11 , JO (HcmoliiIiL, igjoj; (a) t^cw Zsaluid Landfl md 
Surrey Dtptrtmcnt lOEp, igij. 

cipitous. At various points are sharp pinnacles of rock, the best 
kiio\%Ti of which is Young^s Tooth (Maungatapu)p conspicuous from 
the sea (Plate 108). 

Front the central mass steep slop^ descend to swampy ground^ 
which is formed of volcanic alluvium, and is mostly not more than 
200-300 yd. wide. It is drained by subieirancan channels leading 
out to the sea. The streams which drain the high ground normally 
do not take the overflow^ from the swamps, hut build fans of debris 
















Plaiti roS. South*vi'csi cooit of Rarotoii^, Lower Cook group 

Neup Rutaki. Tl%t ptmuclc on iJic right i& Young'^ Tooth. The native hahing MJKk: is of tlic 
cofiuxion single outrigger t^pe. 



P]iEEe loij, [nCtrrior of Rarotongu 

View Ut Ngatipa, on the north side of ihw islurNiJ. "rhe pedk of Hikurnngi is aeon in the hack- 
grouniL 







Plate I TO. South const qf Tutuila, American Sfinfioa 

tastvrdrxii fmin a point to the west of the entrance to Panflo harijout. The 

ialond in the disEance is Aunu"‘ii. 



PtflSe III, On.the eoat coast of Savfti'i* Western Snmoa 

The harrier raef tome diatanoe off shore cncToaea on exteniivc bf^^ooni with sheltered waters 
for rninll craft. Among thoic at andwria a native long-boat {fautmi). coast here is IckW 
and fbtw 
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over which they pass at a level higher than the swamp floor. The 
swampy areas are faced towards the coast by a raised shore belt of 
unconsolidated coral bedded with sand, probably an old reef. This 
is about too yd. broad and reaches a maximum elevation of about 
12 ft. This strand, espccrally ort the west and north, is strewn with 
coral boulders, and declines to a stretch of dazzling white sandy 
beach which almost completely encircles the coast. A basalt dyke 
reaches the sea on both the east and west coasts, its emergence on 
the latter being known as Black rock. 

The island is bordered by a fringing coral reef, varying in width 
from about 50 to 500 yd- The water covering the reef is shallow, 
especially on the north and west sides, and at Ai'ania the reef flat 
may be crossed dry-shod at low water. On the south side the water 
is deeper, but at no part does the reef iiMkc a definite lagoon. 

Anchorage. Outside the reef lies a shallow shelf, 6-8 fethoms deep! 
this, a condition rare with coral reefs, allows of good anchorage, an 
has helped to make Rarotonga the principal calling place for overs^ 
vessels. There are two small harbours at Avarua and Avatlu, on the ■ 
north side of the bland; the roadstead there provides sheltered 
anchorage for vessels of any size, except during strong northerly 
winds (for details of the port see p. 53.9). Ihe little hwbour o 
Ngatangha, on the east side, gives good landing in westerly winds. 
It was formerly used as a schooner anchorage, and was probably the 
place of departure of the canoes of the fouiteenth-cemurv- Maon 
fleet, A good boat passage also exists at Arorangi on the west side of 
the island, and there arc three others, less good, on the south side. 
Climate and Vegetation, The climate of the island b plcasanL 
For the year as a whole the average maximum temperature is about 
80” F„ the absolute maximum reached being usually between 89 and 
92'' F. The absolute minimum is usually behvecn 56 and 59“ F. The 
hottest months are between December and March, when the average 
day temperature is about 84^ F. and the average night temperature 
about 74° F. From April to October or >iovcmber average tem¬ 
peratures are about 8 ® F. lower. Rainfall is moderately 1163117, im 
fairly e^^cnlv distributed in fTequenGy, though its volume is l^aviest 
about the beginning of the year. Records are discontinuous, but the 
mean of 35 years* observations between 1898 and 1940 is almost 
exactly 8a in. Variation in the amount from year to year is not vc^ 
great, usually less than 25 in., but a rainfall of 46 in. was rwor e in 
1915, and io8‘6 in. in 1939-40- Though there is no m^th without 
rain, in the period from December to March the fall is sometimes 
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very heavy, while in the middle of the year, especially in June^ July 
and August, it is often very' light. In 1927,1 for instance^ as against 
rainfall of 28 in. in January, zi in. in Febniary and nearly iz in. in 
March, there \va$ only 0-5 in. in June, i in. in July and ^-5 in. in 
AugusL In recent years the heaviest rainfall in 24 hr, was 9-6 In. m 
December 193& and 7*2: in. Ln March 1940* Hurricanes are rare at 
Rarotonga^ but on 30 Etecember 1904 a tidal wave did considerable 
damage. 

The flora of Rarotonga is more varied than that of the other 
Cook islands owing to its greater altitude, more diverse soils, and 
greater variety of possible plant stations^ About 560 species of 
plants are known but over loo of these have been introduced by 
Polynestans or Europeans. In general the flora bears a great simi- 
lanty to those of Tahiti and of Tonga ^ only eighteen species have 
been considered as endemic to the island. The distribution of the 
vegetation follows the common type on high islands. Pandanus, 
casuarina, hibiscus and coconutj together with some creeping plants 
and bushes occur on the coast, while at a short distance from the sea 
front the finely spreading Bamngtomaj the Calopkyttum inophyilum 
(used as a timber tree)^ the banyan, the breadfruit and many other 
types of trees and bushes are found. There is a thick undergro^vth of 
ferns, and in damper ground and along stream courses the Tahitian 
chestnut (Inoc^rpus tdtdis) with its picturesquely buttressed trunk is 
common. In recent years, however, the need for planting shade and 
shelter trees has been felt^ owing to the destruction of many of the 
native trees on the low lands. Candicnut {Aleutii^s moUucam) is 
abundant on the hills, as well as species of Coprmina, AUinmd^os 
and other genera well known in New Zealand^ The native banana 
occurs in the deep shady valley's, and gr^at lianas are everywhere^ 
while in all the valleys there are thickets of hibiscus. Tree ferns arc 
to be found, and a ty[>e of bracken covers wide stretches of the hill¬ 
sides. Among recent plants the papaya springs up readily on cleared 
land, there are orange trees in the \'allqys> and many guava trees. 
TarOj a main food of the populalion+ is grown mainly in the swampy 
ground. 

Social and Econ&fnic Candidans 

Rarotonga b usually said to have been discovered by the Rev. John 
^^lUiams in 1823, together with Mauke and Miiiaro, as the result of 
information supplied by native converts in Aitutaki, but it was 
probably known to whalers earlier. 
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The population was estimated at 5,689 in March 1941^ and appears 
to be increasing; the figure includes about 200 Europeans and other 
foreigners. In the last few years several score of young men and 
women have left the island for New Zealand, where under the 
control of the Cook islands administration they have contracted for 
farm and domestic labour 

The people regard tliemselves as descended from two important 
migrations about the middle of the thirteenih century, one led by 
Tan glia from Tahiti and the other led by Karika from Samoa. The 
lineal descendants of these two leaders are now the principal chiefs 
of the island. The form of the native society is still fairly well pre¬ 
served. The island is divided into districts^ each administered by a 
hereditaiT chief who is responsible to the Resident Commissioner. 
The most important title h that of Makea Nuip descendant of Karika 
and high chief (/litAi) of Avarua: for a time at the end of the last 
century a woman^ Queen Makea^ was the nominal head of the 
government, and the present holder of the title b abo a woman. 

Agriculture and fishing are the main occupations of the native 
people. The island is well watered, the soil is fertile, and there is a 
large area suitable for culdvation. Nearly all tropical and sub¬ 
tropical fruits can be cultivated, as also many types of vegetables. 
Yams, tarOp bananas, breadfruit, sweet potatoes^ tapioca, arrowroot, 
papaya, mangoes and avocado pear^ arc the chief native foods pro- 
ducedp and early potatoes cart t>e grown on some parts of the island* 
Oranges, bananas and tomatoes are the main exports. Sugar cane and 
cotton grotv well, but the amount of land avaibble for them is 
limited. Vanilla grow^ freely, but is not cultivated. Pigs and fowls 
are plentiful, and cattle of fair quality are sometimes killed, since 
there is a government freeaing plant. Supplies of fresh milkp eggs, 
butter and frozen meat arc ahvays available to Europeans. 

I’hc tillages lie round the coast, the double township of Avarua and 
Avatiu on the north being the chief settlement (Fig. 163). The interior 
of the island is uninhabited. Avania is the administrative centre for 
the Cook group as a whole and the headquarters of a number of trading 
firms; it has a government-owned hotel and a govemment hospital. 

Port and Cornmnmcfiimm 

Avarua is the main port of call in the group for overseas vessels, 
and is also the centre for inter-islajid traffic (Fig 164), 

Anchorage is available in the roadstead in 15-25 fathoms» though 
it is unsafe in the northerly w^mds w hich sometimes occur, especially 
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Fig. x6j. Raxqt^nga: rcs^ arwJ KnlemenH 

p^dpal jtettkmtntj t^nly air ^wn. Nimus in capiui^i tire those of major 
difttrins. The old roafl of Toi* k pro-Luropsan. Bssed cm ttmie sources as Fig. i 6 j- 
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between November and March. The port it^lf con^^ <jf two small 
inlets in the reefp about 1,000 yd. apart, and known as Avania 
harbour and Avadu harbour Moorings are laid in Avarua harbour, 
which cannot be entered by vessels of more than 100 tons, and there 
is a pier with 4-5 ft. of water at the miter end. This has storehouses 
for goods, a tram^vay, and a 3-ton Diesel-driven derrick- The Union 
Steam Ship Company maintains eight lighters and two motor boats 
there. Avatiu harbour is sdll more confined^ There is a pier there. 



Fir. Avania and Av'Htju hodiaiir^, RamlonR^ 

RcKjidl and buildkiR^ arc ahcmti a± in 19 ^, on Admirslw chart no. 1 ^ 64 . 
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Roads from the two piers communicate with the main motor road 
round the island (Fig. 165). 

The main motor road is about 22 miles in circuit, and follows the 
coast, connecting up the villages. From it branch roads (t^pere roads) 
lead off up the \^leys, but are ofien not suitable for motor traffic. 
Small wooden bridges and ooncreie culverts cross the streams. 
Round a great part of the island, inland from the maritime flat and 
the motor road, run the remains of an ancient track known as 
the 'Great Road of Toi\ Toi, apparently the builder, is olberw'ise 
unknown. The road, from 15 to 20 ft. wide and paved for about uvo- 
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thirds of its length with flat volcanic or coral stones^ follows generally 
the foot of the hills and cuts across the mouths of the valleys; in 
former tinies the prindpal villager of the island ftiere situated on it. 

All the villages of the island are connected by telephone. The 
parent W/T stadon for the Cook islands is at Avarua. 


Mangaja 

A-lan^j^ {bt. 21*^ leng. w) lin iia Eoiith^e^^t of Raratangilp 

end b the cncst ^Uthetly iilltnd cd' the Coot group (Fjg. 166^}. Its dreumf^rcncc b 
cfttimBted I’ji mikl And its drtfi At 17^500 acm. 

P/ijf/ca/ Geography 

Sfnuclurt^ The tlnictUR of the is]imd ii vci^' urnguIauTn [e u surrminded in the 
ardiruu^r w^y by a frtn^in^ ajtu\ reef, mostly nqt moR ^um ^00 ft. wid$, but in 
one part nearly ipooo ft, vidCr and deAC^rkdiiig abruptly tq tuivard inlo very deep 
water. At the seaward edRc qf the iwf ii a. ridgCp ft, wid* and fL hi^er 

than the «*t of die roef, Wbich thiu fqim* a nArrOw Eaj(Doq extendinf^ tq the shocOr 
Chinneli ponemtung tKe ridge or rim are uttfiiJ for LauxbcKinfi lanall conocap but 
none of them reach the shore. The shore edge of the reef is bordered: by a diff 
vary'iuE &nm ^ to 35 ft, hifth, with littJe beachet qf COral sand and ahclls af its foot 
cstep t on the soutb-cast side. Above this low cliff the OOiit rises in a gentle terraot 
liope, ccrmposcd of haid Umestone, and ftoin 300 to 600 ft. bmad. 

At the top of the alope a steep waU of lim^tone rode, much weathered, rises up 
abruptly to a height of about 65 fL This waU^ which can be climbed in a few plaoes, 
foETFU the outer edge of a broad pliilfortn, from a few hundred Yards up to ij miles 
wide, which in a compictr ring round the idand, ITtii platform* known locally 
Bs the mnkaiM^ is composed of dense, compact and rcfitnrkably pure limcStonc, and 
evidently la an andienT coeU reef which has become elevated above die aea. The 
auidace of the platform, which slopes up to a height of qincr aoo ft. Above sea le^'el 
at i^ inner edge, it very unni-cn^ being formed of hard splintery limcatonc 
jecting everywhe-re irt e^rp terrated pinnucIcB 10-15 ^ height, with numcrou® 

CreY'iocs- and CoVei. This intricate rocky rruire, w^ilh jti needle-like projections And 
ta^bor-like edges, ia covered with a tangle of interlscing vcgetaiJun^ and is olinoGt 
impowible to crow except by the nativi; psihs. Between the pinnacles art pockets 
of red friable saili which are Used in pans for ruiii^-c cultivation. 

The inner tide of the platform falla away in a steep clifT* igo ft, or SO high and very 
regular; it descends to extensive tWiimps which mcivc the drainage from the CDcntral 
part of (he island, and which theinselves arc drained by subtenrancan channels passinfl 
out to the sea underneath tht truskaHa at Conaidemble depths. This lowlving land 
if more thiil a C|UarEer of a mile wide; it stnna from the base of ihe Volcanic slopes 
about 4^ ft, obO'Ve scA level and deicends tq about zo ft. sbovc an level in a series 
of artificial terraces (used for growing taro). In one part, which is so low that the 
water does not completely drain off, ia a small lake, lake Tiriara about 400 yd. 
long and 150 yd. wide. The centre of the island is a dtsMcied mass of volcanic bosAlt 
rock rising id Steep hut riot prtdpjtcua slopes from the sw-amp« to A pbtcaii | mile 
long And J milt widc^ with a maximum e]ei.ation of 554 ft, jihovt *e 4 level, 'I'he 
slopes> which arc much eroded^ but show no mcky outciopfr^ arc moat even on the 
north-w^t aide, and Steeper on the south and aouth-cAst lidet of the island. 

Judging from its preset aHrildng atrutturc, Mangaia has evidently been formed 
m severtl slAget. An original volcanic cooeK trunH^itijd and dkaacted by marine 
actiofi, in the course of time become surraunded by a rHnguig coral R«f. According 
to one theory^ it then suffered a dcpreHioti which by Admitting the sea round the 
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Sow«r slopcft formed a kind of moat, and gr^uaJly dianHed iHti fringirtg reef inCo 
u biUrier nstf. Later BigBin t]:u: isliind underwent devadoil, w'hich eoULverted ihia 
barrier hkF into a high dt^ zing of coibI standing up a little distmee intofid, while 
a. new fringing reef formed aroiind ihe edge of the island in in present form. A 
miciee recent interpretatkin^ howevefp ia that the original mf continued in frinjdng 



Fig. i66. Mang^A: plan and section 

The old district bonndarW fidlating from the central plateau are shown, with the 
names of districts in large capitals. V'erticol exaggeration of the section, about 
$ times. Based enj (l) P. Mnrsliall, fiemCrf P. Biifsop Mui^n no. 36^ 

plate 1 (HonolulUp 1917); (i> Te Rangi Hiroa (P. H, Buck)p Befw« P. Buhop 
Mmeum BulUUn, no- i33» fig, 1 (Hanolulu, 1934): (3) Admiraiti- chart no- 

form to the foot of ihe volcanic conr and that the prcMut depression with iti arecp 
inner-fadng clitf whls produced by subsequent stream erosion. 

IjutJing. Mongaia has no anc^mgc since the reef ia steep-Co everywhere# But 
since there are no outlying dangers the reef may be approached to within about 
zoo yd. Landing is miuk in native canoes, by natural chonneli in the reef which 
have been improved by blasting. The landing most in use ia bi Oncroa, but with 
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uv'Hterly windA thai nt Ivlnift ih used, iRd with $cHiih^'M‘«teiiy wind or iwclt due 
at Atujikoro on iht north aidci Dboui i mlEe north-rast of Avarua Landinffr 

Watrr Stip^ tlW I <ffrf£diW The islind is fairly WcU watmd by the Etreinu 
which isAue from The centrai areap but thc^ arc n&cd primarily for a^cidlUTC and 
waflhiitg purpoih^; for drinking eiipply the villages depend mosdy en itovenintent 
caiikip made of concrete. Two new Sew «a3. lanlts added m 193-^ 

The iaiand a whole is well covered Tivjth iitgieEation. The volcanic slopes ha^c 
a thick grow'th pf a acrambling fem (.CJirirAfFnd) and stomc ataunifina ircea^ while 
in the valleys arc many ahlutM and trees, including the Tahitian ch»tnuL The flat 
swampy land at the foot of the slopes U coenposed of alluvial marcriaj and organic 
matter, and supports cultivated plants, Exiainky taro. The red KmI pf the jtwiApfeOi 
the limestone platformi if composed of liiE ratmanta of volcanic material and u 
espcfiiLttlly rich in iron; Jit has aho some phosphoric acidp poeaibly derived frofn bird 
cacremenL In il Ormngea, Itracs, coffee, potatoca and yamt thrive^ U 

some COCOnai paLim, the condlcnut, and %^riPU4 npn-cuJli^'aied plants and sJuTihs- 
The terrace alopes towards the sea have little miX, btil COCOnut palms havTc been 
planted O^'cr a consEdcrable area^ on the moat exposed portion of the OOftft there la 
little vegetation, though the pandanut flourishes there. 

Socini Condxtiani 

Mengnia watft diicovefcd in 1777 by Captain Cook on his third voyage- The native 
Culture has been profoundly affected by W^tem cultuie for more than a centurjv 
since the arrival in iSaji of the missionary John \VilUami. The population Is almost 
wholly Polynesian. In t8i3 it Wilts estimated aa between a,ooo and 3,000 person^ 
but during the neKi century it steadily deercoaed, partly due to disease and paray 
m cmiRTStion to ttarotpngn for employment, till in 1911 it WM onty 1^130 people. 
In March 1941, the estimated population was r,66s. The inhabitanta live in three 
vJIages, Onerea on the west side, Ivinia on ffie nOftb-easT^ and Tamania oEl the 
south aide—ach with its churdin The spulIih^bsl side is priBctipii|ly uninhabited. 
Ivirua and Tanmrua axe built on the mnibireu, as aJso is A coniidcrable part of 
OnCKKl, Ttua eoncentratioo of population on the la a poal-Eump^n 

phermrnenon. Formerly, the lads of wnlexand of grcund SUltabie for tsTO cultivflticfi 
there made it ujiaiixactivCp and the peopk lived in the interior, viaiiing the ses^orv 
only for lishing- 

In former times the people were divided jnEo tribea—* diviaion which atld 
obtsina—with herediCAry chiefa in control. Temporal power over the whole island 
was secured by viCTCrv in WAf. The fugrlivcs defeated in battle took refuge 
central hill ttgion> kr^vni as the ^moiintain', ond tn c*vai m the coral wilb cf the 
'Die victors then took over con&cl of tiiE fertile lam landsp and the con¬ 
quered, after the drum of peacE had been beaten, were relegated to the Icsa pro¬ 
ductive mhind valleys. Thk principle, which had been tn icme extent fnrmAlized, 
led to frequent chvtgoi of secular govertimeriii. About the beginning of the niM- 
teenth century' the uLiuid was dividEd Into ibc diibrictap ettch ruled hy it chicfK 
Ossistvd by minor chicfa^ each of wTlnm was in control of a i\jh-districf. 

The administration ia now rvptvsented by a ReaidEnt AgcfiL Land questionl 
and matters of district administration ore decided by the Island Councili con¬ 
flating of the Resident Agent and representative chiefi, with on iMembly of the 
chiefs of each district AS 0 preliminary body to ictde minor quesfkuil^ 

The present system of land tenure follows in essence that etpiblished by naliv-c 
emtom, though the coming of Buropeon law and order has tended lO hx the 
pcMition os it was in the beginning of the ninttcenih century'. Right of conquest 
has given the basis of title for much of the land of the present lar^r iundholdera, 
whose nneeators wore amemg the VkClora when the lost blUtle wea fought in iSa^i 
Landa ait held fay families, with ihe heiid of the family as admioUiyator. 1 nherjt- 
ance of land il in the male linep but women have right* in the lands of their fomi^ 
during their lifcdme. 'Pheir husbands and children can work ihct&e lAtlds, and thu 
custom in E>lden days- often allowed defeated person* 10 regain tome economic 
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poaitiDii ifter a tribal battft—capeciflUj" since by nati^’c nJe iimrrii^ wai ttbli^d 
to lake place witia a pcTWl of a different tribe from oncV owp. 

Social services arc not greatly developed, but the government maintairtf thrCv 
iKhools and a native medical pnictilioner on the island, and undenakiH respon¬ 
sibility for adeciirale water mpply to the vilkgCa. CompoigrLi directed from Rart>- 
tanga by the medical service luve done tnticb to ^eck the incidence of venereal 
dU^ase^ bookwarm and yawi. 

E€onomics 

Tbe economic activities of the people are primarily ogricidtiire and hshing^ though 
since the mm are good workers they ore much in demand ms labourerH in other 
ialonds. 

The land is divided into three types for ogriculmre: (1) The low lying regioti 
betw^een the inland waH of the makni£a and the hill skipea. Taro, the ttaple food^ is 
grown here in the swamps or by tErraCed irrigation, (a) The narrow upland vfdleysp 
mostly Coi’ercd in fem or forest growth^ boc with omaU patches of fertile soil in 
which taro ia grown. (3) The platform of die Here the Condlenut trcea 

grow, tupplying food in limea of scarciri% ^nd in the red soil of the hollows sweet 
potatoes and oranges axe culth’sced. In addition, the lemce slopea berwem the 
wtakaita and the see provide oxonuts, an important food item, Dn the “ mountain \ 
the ^gh ccntml landp no food is produced. 

Filing ii done on the reef and at sea^ mainly with nEts and hock and line. The 
finglCMniLriggcr canoe forms port of the equipment uF every able-bodied mann 
canoes ore small^ and pmpeUed only by paddEcs. Their bluff bow and square^' 
cut stem ore pojt-Eijmpcan changea from on old t>‘pc which still persists in Aiiu^ 
Mauke and Mitiaro. Larger canoea of the same build are ntade and owned by 
famiFica or groups, acting as a company hecauae of the expenae of importing suitable 
timber frern Rarotonga. These ore used for transporting cargo to and from the 
trading ichooners and sicameri which call. ITie people prefer their own foim of 
craft to the European whaleboats used elsewhere in tbc Cook islands for ihia 
purpose. 

Trade from the iilond is compoiaEively smoU^ but crangca are the principal item 
of export, and bananaa^ and tomatoes arc also shipp^. Pigs and poultry are 
kept, but sre used for domestic consumptioii. There ore a few European tiaders 
on the ialond- 

CommunicatioTis 

A ship calls on the iverage once a month, except during the fust three months 
of the j-ear, when hurricanes are possible. Interior communication is by native 
paths^ and by a mod which runs al^t three-quarter* of the way round the island^ 
on the teirace slope near the aco, and connects the villagt*. To climb the wsU of 
the makm^a steps have been cut at Oncixra and other place*. 

There ia a W,rr suh-statLon carnmunicating with Rarotonga. 


Mauke 

hlauke (lai. ao" eS' long. 157* 13' *>, the easternmost iaknd of the LoW-er CdoIi; 
group, lies about 150 mile* north-east of Rarotonga. It is stnlcltirally sifiulir to 
Mongaia^ but ii much smaller and lower; its urea ia about 4.600 icres^ and its 
mssJmum height is about too ft. proper lagoon eaujts, but then is a fringing 
reef up to | rnik wide, with omiparsrively fhollow water between it and the coral 
cliff {otoJuiiec) which ringa the liland. The cenue of the island comitti of a red 
volcsnk: oniL and i> gently sloping, w^ithdut deep YsJley's; between it and ihe nmkat^ 
ia n certain amount of SW'Smpy land. 

UK (E. I*sei6e> 3f 
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n no ajicb&mge At. tllc iiLaoidt but ^halcbaatii land through k ralbucr poor 
boat on the wetietd side, lo sooif wcathf ra jt ia alfio posaiblt to land on thn 

eastern and noftll'^aeterri sidtlu A concrete slipwmv nt the iniun landing m'Bsdefitroved 
b>- a ^e an 4 xMarch 1941* bui hu now prO^bly been lebuik. 

The pupiilatian, which U increOAlng^ 1^StimaIcd to be aboui 760 in ^lajth 
1941. Nearly aE the ^nlkgo are situated inland. Nukutao k the principal one, 
while that near the commoTily uMd western landing is KitniangiiaiJ. 

Orani^ ore the main capon, a record toiat of nearly X:g,ooo ca&es btin^ shipped 
dunn^ the ZO40 season. Oniy a srniU amount of copra ia exported^ but there b 
cofiaidennble prepanLtion of fiim^ned banana, in which there b Lnier-bland iredo 
thoujth rtone are shipped to Zealand.^ 

A steamer caIIa on the avemfe about once a monthr A road ao wide, can^ 
Btmctcd right round the island, a distance of about S mJks,. w^ opeimed to tiaihc 
in 1^30. ]t was built tniirely by voluntary labour^ and involved Uv work of 17j 
persons for 3.0 days each. In L939 the road to Angatzura, the landing on the north¬ 
east coast, was regmded and reinetallecL A WfT Tub-station communicatcfl with 
RojtKCngB. 


MlTL 4 fiO 

Mickro (kc. 19^ 49^ Ic^nfs. 157*43'’^') her about 143 miles north-east of Rani- 
tonga. i t is small and kwlying, its maximutn cle\'atipfl being only about 90 ^.4. and 
its area about 4,000 aercs^ 

There arc knge areas of barren rocky kdd at each end of the idaild and a imall 
area of good land, with volcaiuc mil, mwftrda the centre:, surrounded by swampy 
grounds In a Ukc on the island the Mitiaio ce 3 ^ not foued elsewhere in the group„ 
U taken; it k a darnty much appreciated by the natives, and is ouricd to Other 
kknds. 

Thore ia ISO anchotage at the lilatid^ though there k a bout knding^plBec ihimigh 
Ae reef an western side. iTse water supply of the isLond k ample» wiiJs reserves 
in ranks-t which are kept in good repair. 

The population W*** estimated in 1940 as 299, and k increasing^ [n former times 
the iaknd was subject to Atiu^ but is now ruled by a chicT^ asskted hy an Island 
Council, an behalf of the government. 

There is no sleamcr cornmunJcatinn^ awing to the eikulII quunticy' of produce for 
export, and achoonex calk ere infrequesL But there k considerable wbileboii 
communication with Atiu and Mauke. 


Atiu 

Atiu liea about 116 miles north-cast of Raiotonga. 

Physical Geography (Fig. 167) 

The island is a cDral>-rimmed vofcinic maas,. with a ceniml plateau rising to 
about 370 ft- above SeS levels In ilrueture Lt k similar to Mangak but with its 
features kBs disiuict, and the cmtiI limestone platform k not marked by the same 
■teep A fnngmg reef 50-100 yiL wide aurTuunda the iaSand. Low dlB* 

tfr^ia ft. lugb front the sea everj where, but many fecesses have aUowcd the 
rormatiofl of oandy beofbea. From the top of Ihe low «a die the land rises grtdu- 
ally for about 3*0 yd. lo an elevation of about 70 ft, and then dcaamds slowly for 
6o0r^ yd. to 0 swampy tna. Thk dented belt, the m^kaiea h^ a hkhJy 
in^lftr hut the spjew ^tw*« the pwjectinB pmn«:l*. ofJioie^tDne ue 

much more oomplciely RUed with red ««1, espeeWly m, ,hc inland side, than on 
MonBiua. Cmie, exBt wi moAareo, some «t much as 500 vd, lonjt. with an 
abundance of stalactites and ata)«,imites. In the (nat eeveia) of Aem wi^ used by 
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Fig. 167. Atiu; plaJi Bud HCddn 

The onentntjon of the RCtion i» not definitely known j tt ti d»cnbcd u m ' E^cncnl 
profile \ Vcrtkal scsie of the section exaggerated pcobfthLy fthout B ji^cd Oh : 

(0 P. Menhall^ Btruitv F. BiihQp Mumtm BuiUtia, no. 7 t, pp- 5ip S3 (Honolulu, 
(a) Admiraitj' chart no. 1^64, 
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til* n^divcii aa burLai placM. Tbe swunpy urea, which ii Aboul lo-^o ft* above su 
ievcil, u not. cmtinuoija rDiuid the ialjiind. in the Eouth it u represented only by r 
depresQicm, in w'hjcb hun-nnim art £|rowix. [n the wet S£UCfi much of the Ewamp ta 
Lmder w^BitcrT hut the small lake Tirircw u the only petfrwfieint sheet of w’Rler not 
dogi^ with weed. Fmiti the swamp edge the land rtfia more steeply and at the 
height of ajjO ft. flattcra oUl abruptly, to leave the centre of the island occupied by 
d low dome-shaped plaicdu VLith a summit altitude of 270 ft_ This plateau if deeply 
cut by mdiaciTte stream ^^leyi. 

Tbere is 00 good anchorage at the island . Temporary anchorage may be obcained 
by small craft on a poich on the north aidc^ but it k not safe at night. There aiu two 
tanding places on the west side, hut both are difficult; the uamal one k the more 
northerly^ at Taunganulr Two other hmdingi on the cast side arc used in westerly 
weather; at these the tfmkatta haa been blsstcd away to facilitate landing. Two 
other Isndingi of doubtful quality ore on the south side, end one at Totiko on the 
north side; the last la used in north-westerly winds and souchcily fwetl+ when 
Tsunganul lending ia not atailabte. 

Water is plentiful in the island, from springSf and at three of these, adjacent to 
settlemcniB, the fdmimwtration hos put in co'octcte reutming w^ails lu form reaerv'olrk 
The soil is fertile, especially- the md foil of the wwAafea, which analysis to shawm 
to contain especially OXldes of iron and iJumimum, with a comparatively high 
percentage (sIJi of phofphoiic acid, poailhly due to the aHmmulaied cxcreEai of 
wBtcT-hirds. 

The Email iHK and relatively low altitude of AtJU prevcniB it from having a great 
variety of plant growth. Itie number of plant Ipedcs is small and none appeara 
to be peculiar lo the istand^ Near the coast hw Hhrubs atid paretic planis 
occur " 1 "^ coauerina Then comes a muted vegeution, w'hich includca the 

^urpTf^j'emu, especially in the Houth-w^est of the island. Coconut and banana are 
moat plentiful on the lower ^vlcanic slopes, iDgether with H^maudat 
CakphyUum inophyilum (bosh timber trees), paper mulbenv' and thick growths of 
hihiacua. At the ini>er edge of the moAorrfl the Tahatian chestnut occurs, and 
Oranges are grown on the iu^. In the switmpa and lower valleys tajo, a 

staple foodstuff, is culti™ted^ hut much of the swamp ia w&tte Und coTr^ered with 
ruii and weeds. On iht plateau are plantstiona of yutns and sweet potatoes, and 
limes, pineapples, papaya and coffee are also grown. But much of the plateau is 
occupied by a kind of fem, ifiterspcrscd by easuatina and trees, though the 

growth is apt to be low un Bccount of ftequent fir». The wild b&mna^ common in 
Tahiti and in some Other Cook islands, i» rare on Atiu. 

Social and Economk Cmditions 

AliU was discovered in 1777 by Captain Cook. In 1823 h WM visited by the 
muaionary John Williams, who persuaded its chief 10 become a Christian. Native 
teachers from the Society itlands settled there shortly afterwords, and under their 
tutelage, with only occaaional visits from Eurupeoru, the people quickly became 
model Chrisdam in the eyes of the miaaionajica. Tht later htstory of ihA Island 
to been uneventful 

The estimated population in March 1941 was I11S6 persons. Foniicriy most of 
the people LK-ed on the lowTtf ground near their taro culdvatiuni and the water 
supply. Owing to miasiunory infliietiCe they later lock Up [heir dwellings on the 
pUtcan, and occupy ffve villagea cloae together. Many temporary Email huts, 
however, ore Still in occasional occupation at the \mvcr levek. 

The boundaries &f land are itill rilpdiy recognized^ each family ol standing hnvinR 
■ well-dclincd sector^ 

AdminJitjmtion of Aiiu is conducted by a Eeiident Agcn c asaiated by an Island 
Council of chiefa and Other leading natives. Social services include a new cxitcage 
hospital, with B native medical practitioner, at the main village of Tcenui, and there 
is also a native nu™e+ trained in Rarucongti, and working pattictdady on child 
wellare. 
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The rtuin export fnwn the ia omnf^,. notrd for tJicir Rrtc BA^rour; on ihe 
tvornn^r sboyt 10^000 casa per eiuiinn have b<e;fi shipped in recont yeiira. Some 
oopn U idu e:xparted when the maiket ia etKOurii^g, 

CoEmrtuJiicstiori hi prov-ided by a KAioer vhkh calli nn the average about once 
e month. A metidled ™d Scads from TatmgHnui to the villH^ca, and iome of the 
other landings are also oonnecied with ihli by TToads of fair E^iillity. In lojo a 
scheme to c^natnict a new roiiii round the coast ftom Taongstniii to OmvnrvL waa 
put in hand^ the aim being to supply a ihorter route from the villages to the landing. 

Atiu has a WjT sub-itation communleating with Raromnga. 


Taiojtea 

Takutea (afro called Fenua meaning Ltenolly ^ wnall land ■) ia a amaU luiinhabired 
island lying shout 16 miles north-west of Atiu. It h&a a white coral sand beach, 
and is well wo^ed. There is no Anchorage, and it is doahtful if there It a water 
aupply. 

The island fr visited Dccasionalty by peopJe frtFm AtJu to coUect coconuts and 
the prized red tnij feathtita of iHc tropic bird, which nciti there. Fiah are p1ar>tifu1 
iti the waters around, the frland. 


MANfAE ANfr Te Au O Tl 

Manuac (Ul 11 ’ 3, long. s 8 ' w) and Tc Au o Tu are two tmall low islands 
about it miles apart and abt^l miles north-west of Aritu ^'hcy lie in a deep 
lagoon formed by a eoral reef. There is nO into the lagoon, and anchorage 

is not sufe^ though temporary aftohetsge may bo found off the northern point of 
Mamin* in 9^13 fetboma^ about zoo yd, off the reef. There is a landing place close 
by* marked on the chan* and also what is apparently a boai passage blasted oiii of 
the reef+ and named Tumkina poosigc. The lagoon between the two ialeta, with 
deep wacor ond in parts clear of rocks, might provide a suitable ocaptane landing 
pLacc. 

Water fr uvolliibl* from a well on the northern end of Moniiaej but for dimking 
purposes is apparently provided by catchmeni FrtHn h 0 U£* ioofs^ Tht islands arc 
leased by a commcreiol him, which employs a few labourers in prrpatitig copim 
foe exports about zoo tons per annum art produced. Ill* population in wos 
persons, living in a settlement In the north-wxAt of hlanuoe. The island ia 
viaiicd about four liincs a year by a schooner from Rarotonga. 

M&tiunc, the first ixland in the group touched by Captain Cook on hia second 
voyage, was named by him Hervey island after Captain Herv*^- (afterwordi Lord 
Briatalh ot't of the Lords of the Admiralty^ The group ia now often known aa ih* 
Hervey ijdandB. 


AlTirTAKI 

Aitutahi Clnt. 18" long, tso'* 46' W> lies about 140 miles north of Rarotonga. 

It was discovered by Captain BUgh in April 17S9 (Fig. 168). 

Though its major land muit fr of volcanu: formation the ialand has been e:(tended 
by coral reefr to form a triangular atoll. A fringing reef bordeiA the rvorthem end, 
but to the south the reef lice far offjlhort, bc«>ming of the barrier l^p*. In part* 
it h awBflh, but there are several islctt upon it, mnai of th^ on the estetirm side. 
The total land area is about 3,^900 sem, and the highat point, near die north end 
of the main island^ ia about +50 ft. high. 

The laEOfwi hM many coral headsp and tber* is no encrance to It for ships. Of 
the several boat paaaagas the main one is T* Ruu I Kakflu, w'ith two channels^ 
leading to Arutunga on the west side. The nortb-**Slem channel ii the better; 
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though Very sIibUqw for much of its length, it doo aJlo^v the use of ^haieboaiB hi 
loading ctiKD. The other boat p^KSopn aim difikndt, Ancbonige is a^^LsblOi but in 
etuierly winds onty^ m iR fethoms offTe Rua I Kskau passage. At the landing plAce 
at Ajtitunga iheic in a concroEe pier„ and noDey Imcg on it fndllitiie the loudiog of 
wgo. 



Fig. i6S. Aitutoki 

Based On: (i) Adtniraixy thtjT no. 1264; (a) Te Bangi Hiroa {¥, H. Buck), 'The 
mateiisl culture of the Cook iiknds (AitutaJti)*, JJW 0/ Maan Ethmtfogital 
HoHtrch Memoin, voL 1^ p. iviii (New Plymouth, i^a6>. 


The ioU of the ialaild is fertile op the whole^ hut rhelnc ia Mid to be s kiije arrfl 
of unproductxvir Ifuid. Mo»t of the kslsnd is ihiddy wooded^ though the cefiiral 
lidgc in bate in parts. The esitiwie north end of the isLimd ia swumpy. Water hw 
been obtairved in nmny parln of the island by boring, and the vjllagn are now wall 
supplied. There axe springs in sevanl places along and near the ahoie. Coporete 
tanks have been built, and in 1929 four fuch tanks of a tntal capacitv of 16 600 jrd. 
were elected b^' the government. ” ' ^ 
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The pofsuldcion Ln Mordi e^i y,-its. cgtjiiiaud at £,qp6p and is incmsim;. It ii 
^tributed amcmy Mitn vilk^, of which Amtun^a w the pnndpid ane. The 
ifllcts on the redf ore iminlialaiied. All the usual iiadvc f^ode arc buiE ihei% is 

littJe tarv, Dwing to lack of EUrfacc w'^ter^ CocofLUta ihrivc arid the age for 

bearing U laid to be low^er ikan lO ihc other iBlands of the Rioypr The orutge* nee 
of particularKv fine flai'our^ and good pincapplca are grown on the cast aide of the 
iftland. Tapioca u produced in ^uantiTyi and is in demand by the people of the 
other ifllands owing to its qtalit>'. Pigo^ fowls and ■ few cattle am mised. Fruit la 
the main export. 

A steamer ca\[i on the average once a month. There are several short stretches of 
road On the island , the major portion joining the villas on the western side. A W,T 
anb-suicion commimicates with Rarotonga, 
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Tongareva 

TheatnU of Tongareva {lar. oo^s. Long. oo^ w), often iuiow'ii as Penrhyn* 
is the largest and farthj«i nenh af the lagoon iolai^s under the Cook iilanda 
idministration (Fig. 169). 


Phytti:/it Geography 

Tong^e^^s, about 11 miJn lotig by 6-B miles U composed of a ring of 

iiLeia spaced along a reef about 40 ouIm in drcumferenccp with a contacted lagoon 
of about X 03 oq, milea. The ialcls are of coral and Band^ and rise To nqt more than 
about 15 ft. abnve sea level, though the tops of the COCOnUI palms reach to about 
50 ft. (Plate 104). The total Land area is approxirnatcly 4.000 acrca. 

There ore ihm main cntninces through the reef into the logoon. llie loigeal^ 
Taruia, the west pass, has a depth of 19 fi. for q width of 15 ft. for 

a width of about TOO yd. Tidal atreams run through the poss, usually at a rate of 
3 -H kfiots^ but appear 10 set fairly through. Sekekngi, the rvorth'weat passp is 
700 ydr w idc, but it so blocked by com! he^s that it tt not safe for vessels drawing 
more than ta ft,; it should be used only with a local pdol and in fine weather* 
Tokuho, the nor^-east pail, it of ainiilar ty-pe, and is exposed to the weather 
during the trade winda. The lagoori b studded with coral heads, but navigation is 
posiibLc; oondilLofis are beat in bright weather with a slightly ruMed surface. Fur 
vcMtk loo large to emer the Lagdoo there is oticborage off the west tidtj whci?tf ihe 
reef slopes gradually to about 10 faihmns, and then drop* steeply away. For 
^nailer vessels the Ugoon furnishes one of she few safe hsvena in thU region during 
the hurricane season. Altchornge can be had in lo fathoms oS Omoka village, and 
trading ichooncra tie up at the wharf there in a depth of 14 ft. About 1 mile north- 
cast of Omoka there is anchorage in 15 fathoms, and thene is also anchorage south 
of Ruahoro, though k is encumbered by ooraj pinnacks. At Tautua, on the north¬ 
east aide of the lagoon, trading schoonera con go close inshore and anchor on 11 
aandy |»ttom. 

Water IS avaibblc an the atoll from supplies Stored in metaJ tanks or concteic 
ritlcms for which the corrugated iron roc^ of buildings are catchment areas. 
Onvoka has a piped aupply domi the main street to the wharfr But water is not 
very plentiful, and the fluid of the coconut is still an important part of the drinking 
supply; it ia regarded oa a ncceaaity^ not a Iu3tuf^% by the people. Th* atol] h 
subject to hiiiriconci \ one experienced tn March 194! w^es the most severe for 45 
years. 
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Suciat and Ecommic Conditions 

T|ic Europun ihou^i id bivc Siiifhtdd Tonpmvi was Lirut. WEttA in the 
Lady Pmhyn m Augiui lySSr la the hrig wm w»deed then, aaii 

the tnder L^mant tpcnt frame time "on the Etnll, reflching a podfion df gteai ai- 
flueflce Vrith the nacivea. la ii54 ChruiiHnity iairiHiuced b>' nacive {iiutora of 
KardidAga, uadcr the allspices of the Lortddo Missionary Societyi Liv^a u'hich 
applied id icmpanJ as, well aa ipilitUAl aiatteis were intri^ueed, raaay ot the old 
cuitomi weie displaced and the power of the chiefs was curtailed, munh of it h^iag 
transferred to the uusaionanea^ Churches were binli at four social centres.^ which 



Meat of the lar^r islets have no iategra! nsme^ hut have only names for divuions 
Fcoogniied by the people, A full set of nafinea and reJevaat diviBione ti itivea in 
iTfeience (ah where the sketch awtp, however^ di^ten in some trspects from the 
chart. Based on: (i) Admiralty chiJt Bd. {*) Te Racgi Htfoa (F. H- Buck), 
Bmtke F, Biihop Musgum BtiUetin, no, 91^ p. 5 (Honolulu, 1933), 

becsmrc ihe only villiEca, But about 1E64, after Peruvian ilaven had cofried off 
about J*O0O men, women and childrtap tiuwt of whom died abroad, the remnant 
of the people cunRiegated ia the two vilbges of Omoka and TBUtua+ which to the 
prnent-day seiUem^tf, tiouMS now m made of sawn timber^ erected ort hi^ 
piles, oad Tddfed with corrugated iron (Plate tob). .The old Tongateva canoe baa 
completely disappeared. The native now um omall outrigger canoea for Miim, 
nuide of sawn planks, after the aiadem MouLhiki design, sad Urge Sailing bqoU 
for diving for pearl shell. 

It it likely diat ihe pre-Eturopean population waa about a,ooo but tfter the 
Peruvian rvids it declined, to reach iU lowest figure of 326 in 1916. The estimated 
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papulatiofi in Msrch 1041 534- The KcaJth of ihe people i* good ctfi the whole, 

hut there h some kprwj', A leper receiving stetioji his twen published on Motu 
an isJet north of C^oke^ end lepers from Tongeievp end neightiouiing atolls 
lue mlten there before being sent tq MuJcongai jn Flji- 

AJI the people of Tongarevn claim dcacfsnt from one or more of three main 
tneestOra^ of whorn two apparciitly came from other isl^otls in the Cook group by 
of TihJti ■bout the middle of the fifteenth ceotUTv^ Nowadays the three hneg 
have been fused by intermarTtagc. Formerly small ialeta and eectiona of the Larger 
islets of the Stoll Were occupied by £emi-in dependent groupa of people^ cSch 
under their Cthti chiefs; raiding of oacdnuts and warfare among the groups were 
common. Not long before 1$$^ the people of TalitUa had subjugated all the 
tsrritones on the east coasip but their enenues united igainst them snd they w^ere 
defeated in a pitched battle. Nowadays the oommunity is more coherent^ but the 
andent land diviejons still hold, md title to land tests upon membership of kinahjp 
groups. Tbm BtTP no large unoccupied anata mtand, and woi in the ligoon shell- 
fish grounds and rocfia are the subject of rightg exercUed by the local groups which 
live UNT thenir 

The food resouices on an aidll of tlus type are Limited. In former dmCs the 
people of Tongaieva were restricted to ooconui, pandamis !bmt, Bshp and the egga 
and young of sea birds. Recently a variety of giant taro has be^ Introduced^ and 
is thrivingp and pigs and pouttry are kept Fish are caught by several methods. 
Sharks are snared^ Hying fish ate netted, bonJto are trolled, and there is much 
angling with introduced hooks and lines. The Hesh of the giant clam (Triddrru) Is 
also used for foodie ag also that of turtle and porpoise. The importance of the 
COcoUiit as fncid is rcHecled in the sharp definition of lights to land^ c&pcdalJy that 
On which coconut pahns grow, and even to the nuts which fall on the ground; 
these are always private prnpertyv 

Copra, pearl aheJI and pearU are the items exported, but in small quantity. T^e 
amount of copra shipped in 193s was 173 torts; in 1935, 35 tons; in 1937, 135 tons; 
and in [9:39^ 4c tons. In this last ytai 9 tons of pearl shell and £40^ w^orth of 
pearls were also exported. 

External communication i< mmntfiincd by trading schooner from Rarotonga^ 
with about the calls a year, A W/T sub-station communicates with Rarotonga. 


Maxihiki and Rakahanga 

Manihiki and Rakahanga, iiolls about 20 miles apart, arc situated about 3co miles 
wet (-south-west of Tongarevar Hiatncically they have been so closely connected 
that it is convenient to discuss thrni together (Figa. 170^ 171}^ 

PIty'skid Geography 

Minibiki (lac. lo" 14's, long. ifi(*o(*^w> » the larger of the two atolEs, about 
miles long by about ^ miles in greatest w^dth. The land rim, which covers about 
iy 3 ^ty acres, comprisea a long fiiutow islet along the north-east aide^ and another on 
the Bouthem port of tha west aide, with many small islets on the south side. The 
lagoon, which abounds in pear) shell and giant clam shed, has many reefs and there 
ore no Luge pasBages into ih The boat londinga opposite the two vilEagea are short 
breaka In the reef and bnals nr canoes must ^ run up nn to the reef, ovct which 
they ore dragged to the deeper water on the inner side of the reef fiat, Work has 
recently been in progress in blaiting a imall h«ii passage through from ocean to 
Lagoon. There ig no good anehorajpe, but temporary anchorage, fair in the south- 
eoit (mdea, con be had about i.fiOo yd. ivorth of the main vIUo^ on tbe west side 
and about ^oo yd. from the mL 

Rakahanga (kt. 10^03^8^ long, 161^06'w) Is about xl rnilcs long by about 
ti miles in grcaleit width. The land rim, which is fairly continuous, contains about 
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7,000 acres. Thcr? is s boot into the: Iulbcxmi thnsu^ s winding Bs^urc in the 

rc*f juiS to the nQrth cf Tc KAinga illet; it has been improved bfy bluting. It is 
reported that tt nmv passa^ f:iit though tfu' l^f on tbc south side mokes it pf3(i3ible 
for ionding lo be made in sbnnst my wcaiher. Anchorage cam be nbiaincd off tbc 
north-west point of the island in B rathoms. 

TTie difTmte <m 1>oth islands is nsuflU^' gwd, though they art subject to drought 
and to oecssicmal hutticanca. The bumcane which viiltcd ^akahanga in t 9 t 4 wis 
the hmt for many yeerfl. In Fehrmry a sdsTiilc sea wave did much damage to 
both islands. The waiter supply on bath atolls is from wells and conctete ranks. On 



Fig- 170. B^lanihiki 

The broken line Oil the west side indicates an unsije\^o'ed area. There la some doubt 
m to the Comet shape of the islcta on the south aide of the atoll. Based on: 
(i) Admiralty chart no. 9791 ta) To Rangi Httoa (P. H. Buck), Bemia F, 
MuJrt/tn Builttin^ nOh 99, ^ (Honolulu^ 193a), 


Manihiki there are two S kOOO gd. tanka atTukou^ and a 10,000 gid. tank at TauhunUr 
Rakahanga hw a spring of nu^icina] vrater near the lagoon edge by the village; iC 
has been walled and fitted with a pump and ia used by persons su^etiniE from 
rheumatism and ^in dueasos. 

The soil of die iileti is ihflUoWp and there it no great nuig^ of agricidture. The 
most prominent trees art? coconm and pandanus. On Manihiki there were foTrnerfy 
grovea of Cm-dm, Calophytlum luid T^trnefartia, but they have been greatly depleted 
owing tn the demand for timber for hcKJUa and timoei. The Futtma, a softer wood 
of 1™ value, ia sidl fthundant. Next m the coconut palm the pandanus ii the mnit 
useful tree; its leaves are made into mara, house walk, fani, hata and boat saili 
and ita fhlit is eaten. In recent years CuFtivaled food planCH have been introduced 
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by (he govemrntxtt. Tbc ramiA of the islind« Is siryi!l, spirt from marine life. Hats 
wi ctmnut cnbi hxvc mueh dimagc fruit on ftilcaharga, and mosquitoes 
and Ales tire a pcai there. In igjb ^urfacc-fHdinff fah were introduced Into the 
mwampi to ptey upon niDsqujtq lanw^ and mui:h pm^rress has been made in 
cleaning up insect breeding; places izi the villagts and instaUitiem of fly-proof 
iitrjim. 



no. qg, p, 7 (Honolulu, 


Social arid J^cwtofwilr Conditions 

Bcllingshiitscn, leader 0<f a Russinn e^plcring expedition^ discovered RakjiB 
hangs in 1820: 2 'tLiniliiki discavered by Captain Patricks^ in the Amcricao 
Vessel f/ope in 1833 and nMned HumphreyV island. Rckihangfi, which 

Bdlingshauscn had named Gmtid Duke Alexander island, Patriduon named 
Reirson iilind. The Erst elfactive contact with Europeans, however, was in 1849^ 
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the London l^listionBin' Sodcty's vcsitl yolm WiHiitmt CAllod at Minihikii td 
Itmd poopio ^'bo l»cn blown off their coutic on A nihng trip Id Rubm- 
By 18^3, aftor the icCxpdon of nAdve TeAChetd tltHTii Almtukip mo&t of tho 
inLabilsntQi had become Cbristiina. 

The people of MBnihiki snd RiikahfengH uo sprung from one Ikmify of Foty- 
ncftian Bettlcrsp who landed on Rakihtngs about ihe tnlddlo of the fourteenth 
centtLty. With the increase of their detcendanU the need for fomnd or|tani±A(ion 
waj fell, And a title to chiefuinahip was iruitituted- This title waa kier tplit into two 
and each chief, who bad pneatly funottona w well, mkd over two of the four fmall 
trlb« into which the people cwne to be divided. The dual chiertamthip gridiiflily 
felt inw abeyance after the adt'enl of Chriatianit^v Meionwhile ibe growing needa 
of the Ineteaitng populatton led to the planting of coconuts and a ^'ariet)' of taro 
on Manihikl, the land of which was dlstribijced among the tribes and thdr aob- 
divialoiH. Nowadays the rights- of famil m land are often exp reased in terms of 
the coconql pahns marking the boundarieiv 

The whole population Once 01*04 on- each atoU in tum^ nirOVing to and fro 
arXording to the food supply. The vcn'agea w'erc made in double sailing amoesK 
with the A'legeLLan Clouda as guide, since the AtolEi ace too low to be seen from each 
Dcher. In iS^l these vayngea were abandoned at the Inttance of the nuifimnaiies^ 
W'bo were impressed by Ae loss of life they caused. The popuJatiuri Wia then 
dhidedn and each aloli wna occupied permanently. Since ihetlH the population has 
suffered at times through emigration to HarotOOga, where them were better 
opportunities of emptoymcnl, but has recently recovered. The esiirnaEed population 
of Manihiki in hlarch WM 556, and of Elakabangn i.vas 329. On hlanihLbi 
about Two-thirds rrf the people live at Tauhufiu. 

The native foods consist of eoconuip giirit TarOp the fruir of the pandanus, giant 
clam and other shcll-fuh, fiih of timny kinds, land crabs and crayfish. AU the islmda 
arc thickly covered with coconut groves, many of the palms having been self- 
pianted. A variety of taro ia grown in excavated ajeos, npectalt)' on RalodiangB,, and 
on thk isLand ihe spoil from the oxcavutiona fonns Enrge mounds to which the 
people f=etine to avoid the high tidal waves that inur^date the land during w'ene 
hurricanes. Recently considerable attention hm been paid to the coconut plan- 
tationSp and br^adfuit, bananas, sweet potalcKS and other plan to have been intro¬ 
duced by the Department of Agriculture in Raxotunya. 

The old types of Canoes have completely dtaappear^^ even to the Email dug^uti 
formerly used in fUhing, and imported sawn tin\ber ia now uaed m canoe cunstruc- 
tLon. The men ate good artisans^ and have picked up European methods of woodwork- 
The modem canoca are Eat^bottcrttied, with covered bgw' and and a Single 

outrigger. 

Exports arc copra (from both atoUj) and pearl shell (frofn Monihikih both in 
small quintiliea. From tons of copra and iCh-i5 tons of pearl shell arc 

shipped from Marnhiki and ftotn 100 to 200 tons of copra from H^nhanga each 
year. There it also a smaJI occuioiial export of pearla frean Manihikj, 

Administration ii carried on by a Resident Agent on Manihiki^ Baaisted by mi 
bland Council of eight men nominated from each atoll. Hducarion ia in the hands 
of the London MUainnary' Srxacty and a Roman Cathnlic miision, and many of 
the natives now speak and Write Enghsh. 

Communication la maintained by u trading schooner frtitn Rarotonga^ which 
calls at each atoll five or six times a year. Each atoh has a ay'atcm of rotids, but 
they arc short and carry little traffic. There are no air communications- It ri said 
that the lagoon of Rakahangu would provide excellent mooring for aeaplanes; that 
of Monihiki would be dangerous because of coral beads. The only aignal com^ 
munication is a W/T iub-sratiort on Manihiki; this was eatabiUhed in 19^7 and 
maintains contact with Hamtonga. 
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PUKAPUKA 

Puktpukt (!bl 53^ S, long. 165* 49* w) lira about 710 milea north-w^t of 
Rarotonga. It h ^own fttoo sft Da^igcr lilunda (Fig. 173 }. 

Physical Geography 

The mtoE conilBta of thm ifilcts conocctect by brood barrier mht which ITE 
Oa the; wf teem tide Init hn-e a number of thlMng Standbai^ on ibc caatern 
aide. For about 3 itlilrA WntlK^Bids of the wcitem iikt ft tiihkcn reef stieCchcBj 
there arc depths of S-30 ft. over jt, and ainoc none of thfi patchu break in fine 
Weather^ and tome of them noi csotithiunualy in bad weather, dK area ia dangenrus. 



jntlfliHrriE 

2 Afjlrj 


t 


Fig. i ji. Pukapuka 

The dotted rectan^ea repceaent: groupa nf bouKtt uwd intermittently, mcinly 
during the prepiratkm of ooprar The mada are broHd tradw^ mostly unlived for 
vehiclea. Baaed on’ (l) Admtnity chart no. (a) Emeat and Pearl Beaglchok, 
BtrmcE Biiho^ Musttm Buiieim, no. 150* p. S (Honolulu, 1938). 


The total land meft u about [.z^o a^ercB. The ialeta are all low, maximum elavatkin 
being not more than 40 ft. The northern bict, where (he entire population of the 
atoll livca, ia known at Pukapuka, Of locally aa Wale (^kome^. The aDUtbem iaict, 
Motu Ko, and the wcatem lakt^ Motu Kotawa, are viaited ocnauooalSy for food and 
the preparation of copra; each baa a ameJl number of permanent houaet oceupied 
during the Tuiti. 

Anchorage ia poeaibla only with fouth^aaieiiy winda, O^ the aouth-Wcat aide of 
Pukripuka blet Lwtdkig can be made here, by ■ cutting in the reef; tbia can be 
used by ehip^a boats at high water onljv and at other time* canoea or fiat-bonoined 
boat* mnat be used for transporting passengera and cargo to the IsndiriR beadi, 
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whjid] ii jiboui i mile fjtmi the entrance la the c:utfin|E. The which ii about 

5 miln long and from i ro 2 nulca ‘H'ide^ as shallow for the inott part, many 
teefi^ And coral headii at catch eud^ biai £& cLcat in the centre, with depths to about 
50 ft. 

The clinmte of Pukapuka Ii hot but equable. For the ycara 1930-5 the tnesn 
annual temperature is itated to have been bem^een Ei and £4' F„ the nrnxima 
ha^infl Fenced between S7 and 91“* F,, and the minima bct^iecn ^ and 75“ F. 
Both maxima and mtninia vary only sEig^ily from month to month thmughout the 
year. Rainlkil appears to b« moderately heaiTr. For 1930-5 the armHal rajnTall 
ranged bemeen and 156 iri,^ with a mean of laS in. But it is apt to be ^'ely 
une^-^cnly distributed through the year. The heoviett fftlli occur fttim October to 
March, and the remainder of the year may he ver>' dry% In bad yciti the tMO in ihc 
iwttmpi may be so afTecied during iWtK aesson that most of ihe crop dies, [n the 
past grOAC food scarcity hoa thua been experienced at timea. 

The winds oonfortn to the general type of the region. From May to October the 
prevailing windi are the CASterly and soutb^eamrly trades; ftom November to April 
variable northerly end north-westerly windi ^occiiir, often with eTOrma and electrical 
disturbances. Pukapuka is just outside the regular hurricane belt, but there 'Are 
records of hurricanes. One of the worst Occurred in January^ ^ 91 ^- The povctfi- 
ment cdtiOOner dien tnilispoited fifty'-tw^ people to Rarotonga and settled them 
then Till food tuppliet figBin became normsi on Pukapuka. Tidal waves have swept 
the atoll on se^^eral occasdons. 

Water for domestic usc WAS formerly obtained only Ernin seep holes and welli 
sunk clow to the beach. This is itilt us^ for bathing and tKcaa^onal consumption, 
but three concrete cisterns with catchment from the couxthnuEe and church roof* 
now provide most of the drinking water. 

The atoll is thickly coverod til ve^tation. Coconut and pandanus arc prominent^ 
and there Am scattered trees of TiiUmr/orHa, Ca^frpfytiwttf Cbrdui and other ^'pei 
common in this equatorial region. Mom Ko is covert^ largely with scrub forest 
and dumps of ooconut palms, while Motu Kotawa has the tallest and mott luKuriant 
growtht with trees up to So or loo ft, in height. 

Social and Economic Condifiims 

Fukapuka WM difcoveted by Commodore Byron in H.M.S. Doiphiti In 1765, but 
it wt* rarely visited by Europeans for the nest century, tn 1857 the fint native 
teachers of the London Mierionar)' Society landed, and within Sve yean mwt of 
the people had been converted to Christianity. Peruvian slavets viriled the atoll 
about 1863, ramovirig about too men and women, of whom only one rornmed. 
The island was formally annexed to Great Britain in iSqz and was included ki the 
New Zealand adimnistration in 1914, The estimated population in March 1941 
waa 70X. 

There Are three villages on Pukapuka islet, joined by the main road. Yato liei 
in pan on the south-neat heel of the honeshoe, near the landing bnch, and in 
pert beyond a esuseway budi acroes an. arm of the Iflgoon about aixty years ago 
Nfptke formerly occupied the scuth-eastem heel, but after a tidal Wa^-e in 1914 w-bs 
rebuilt farther inland. 1,010 lies at the back of the hny between them (Fig. 173). 

Since the soil of the Atoll ia poor, mgatly ooml sand and ifravtK there if Onh i 
small range of food plants. Coconuts grow' well, but taio and bananas Hrow only 
in excivnted pin filled with plant tnaterial, and must be fertili^ with kaf and 
fenu twice a year. Several large depression* ore utilised a* taro gardeni. A few 
papaya and limes grow on Motu Kotawa, and breadfruiil hss been introduced 
from BarotongA. Much of the land, the harrier tcef and all ftehinK groLuids are 
divided among the three vilUges AI COntroUing eeonomic units. And guards of men 
and women watch the reserve food lends, ttrtd aeareh for COntrabancL Olher lands 
arc controlled by kinship groiqis, with inheritance maitilv in tlie male line Fiihing 
is practised by n gpeat variety of methoda. Two typc$ of canoe arc in lite both 
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employing the finite Dtitrigg^cr. The iimple diig^^out h uAcd for fshing off ihe mf^ 
the plank canoe v^iih waMhatrakeft and bw and stem emiBrs jh iiaed for fiatung out 
qt leq and for expeditkrtis in the oihcr iaiets of the atoU. Some of the plank canoea 
are large cmfi, u much as 50 It. long, and hold a do^n toed or morr. 

Changes in the culture of ihe people due to Eurof>ean inRuenoe have been con* 
liderable. The Fukapuk4i dudect hai largely given place to Ramtotigan, the 



173 h Pukapuka ialcl {Wale) 

The taiD gardens occupy dcprcflsioni^ 'The Copra acttlementB fire noi in permanent 
occupation. Baaed on Ernest and Pearl Beaglehole^ Bfrmce P. Bishop hfusam 
BuIUiin, no. 150, p. iS (Honoliilu, 193^}- 


language of the govertinikeni and the maakina; many of the pcop^ live in white* 
waai^d lime-walled houiea (Plate 107), and all w»t elothcs of a aimple Europein 
kind t the old rcUipqn has disappeared r and many cibmma have chang^. But some 
Mpects of the arudent social system still remain, and a supreme chief and a number 
of other chielt arvd tub-chiefs atiU eserewe some influence. 

The iHlrmniatnihon of the ialatiii it conducted 1^ a Reaident Agents atsisted by 
the native authorities. There arc few toctal icrviocap hut there b a govmtment 
ichooL in 1940 two BCfiouB caaes of illoeti i^ere dealt with from Rarotonga by 
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wireksa. Tmii it DU A v(try smll iCsAiy. copra to tiic unounC of about mO tona per 
uinuoi bemg the only export. 

Pulupuka it OfW of the most bolated itltflidt of the Cook groupr A tehooncr ctllt 
only once every three months^ or at even longer iotcxvals. ComnnurMoatiQii in the 
liltnd itself it znAintmocd by Canoe between the ialctB^ and ell three of ihcte arc 
intertected by paths. On Fukapuka there it a main road^ well kept and bordered by 
coral bouldecHi mmimg Ln ■ tefflidixle ^ODi one heel of the honscahoc to the other. 
A W/T suh-EtaiJan rommunicaces with Rarotonga. 


Nassau Island 

Nautu {\iA. 133' long. t6s- 35^ Vf) lie^ 4 S touth-east qf Pnkapiika. It U 
a COmI iliend, of oval outline^ l little fesa than I mite long cast and weat by tbont 
i mile wide. There is no Jiigoon, The land it low and flat, with a few sand dunes 
and ihallow depressiontp but the tops of the treea reach a height of 60-^5 ft, above 
sea !ev«L Tic area is about 300 aCreS. 

The idand i« botdered by a fringing pjefn nO! more than 130 yd. wide, and otT 
this the water ii deep, w ith no anchorage. Darini the jouth-eaat trade winds landing 
is best on the north-wett iide^ but firom October to May, when w>iiids are liable 
to be Irom west or north’-TOt^ jt ia better on the south aide, llte beach for the most 
part it a juutow strip of aand^ but oo the north-weal there it aandatipne of com- 
paeted coral deblit^ and reef focit, dipping to the north. 

The iihtfid it thickly wooded. bnmcdiaEely behind the beach is a growth of 
Siftrvola, T^umeforiia and pandsnua, while much of the interior has been planted 
with coconut pahns. Among these ire leattercd trees of Csriia and 

Citiof^ythtmf. with bird's-nest fern and polypodiinn; sedges, with some taro and 
bananas, originally planted, grow in swampy areas. Ln these awianps are pools of 
soim-eort-ercd water, which is reported as drinkable. FaUIJtt mnpmm mainly a 
few sea birds and mignitory birds, socne pigs and poultiy' ran wild after introduction, 
lizards, cmba, and insect pe*tt AUch 11 Biei and day-biting and nighl-bittng mos- 
t|iifioea. Edible hah are pknuful oil the rcef^ 

According 10 tradititm, Nassau was oc^cupied by people from Fukapukn in ancient 
tiinei, and intencoUT^ between the two glands is laid to have obtained about the 
acvcnteenih cenniry. The pemumcnt Settlement cetaecl^ however, and though 
nccaaioiml dshing tnps were made up lo the time of white canbict, ihc island was 
known as Te Motu Ngaongao (deserted jsland)+ 

Nassau WHa sighted in t S33 by an AmciicBn whaling master^ who give it die 
name ol hii vessel, but it waa probably ditcovcced bfy whalarv raxlier than this- 
In zBSe the island was in the pooesslon of an American, who had planted [4,000 
cpcdnui palms, na well w bananas and other food plants, and who employed nadvea 
ii^in Pukapuka. It was annexed to Grcmt Britain by Captain Gibson of H.M.S. 

in 1B9X. About i$i6 Nassau W'bs leaaed by the b^moa Shipping and 
Trading Company, and worked u coprm plantation till about tpab. After being 
abandoned for Bome yeiri the island wm recently reoocupied by a European with 
■bout thirty nadvea from Tokelau. 

There ia od regular cxHnmumcation, but schouneiB probably caU at long intcrvali 
with lupplica and coUeet copra. 


Suvorov Islands 

Suvnrmr islands {approximate lat. 13" 15" a, long, 163" oy' w) lie 170 milci south¬ 
east of Nuean. The name is often written Suvaiov, and popularly known also 10 
Stiwattow, w'hich form ia used in New Zealand nfficinl pubUcatiqna, Suvocov ii an 
atoll comprising levcraL wooded Ulcta on a reef of roughly cltcuImt shape, about 
11 miles east and west by to nUles north and south. The total land area ia about 
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6w icfa. The nu^ p&rt the reef ii vrry little above high w^ter, and it t« 
dan^etoui of approach on ihe louth and mith-cait unlc» the wnthcr is dear. 

There 11 in entnmee to the iag^oon, just east of Anchorage isJand, one of the 
lai^r ijJetl, with on nm of ohout &a acrea. This entrance is available to vessels of 
X 5 ft, draught, and leads to afuzhorage in 18 fathoms on the west side of Anchorage 
island. There U a pier here at which landing may be mode hoto sxnoll boats. Lilu; 
all the Northern Cook islands, SuvorOV is iiibject CO hurriciLni^ and £c Wii tecendy 
Fcponed that one in March 1941 de«iio>'td all boais at the iioll. Th« entrance ii 
reported oa naw ElJed, AO lhai iolond odhocnen may tto longer be able to enters 

There is no w ater OH the isliiid Other than from » tank ec the pier. The islets ore 
loWp but some of them are covered in coconut palms and tall trees, which reach a 
height of 60-JOO ftr above tea level; the others have only scrub and low treca with 
a height of about 15-30 ft» Sea birds ore present Jn great numbers, and the atdli 
has been dedated a bird aanctuaiy by the New Zealand govEmmenl. Thcie Is good 
fishing in the lagoon and around the ooast. 

The atoll was discovered in 1814 by Lieut. Lruaroff, comma tiding the SwttroVf 
a Vessel of the Russian-American Company . There ia no native popuiation, but the 
island is visited EscuHsionaUy for the coUeciion of copra and pearl shell, the latter 
being plentiful in the ligoon. About iSyfi the iaUndi were leased to Messrs Hen¬ 
derson and Macfatlauci sit Auckland firm, and were declared a protectorate of 
Great Britain on aa April 1889, In 1903 the lease was acquired by Lever Brothers^ 
who attempted to intt^uoe gold-lipped pearl shed ffom Tones Straits, but without 
auceess. A hurncane tn 1014 ipoiled die atoll for pearl^Bhell operationA and did n^uch 
damage to the coconut plomtations. Copra Ls Still Ikrmg produced there Ln small 
quantity', but there ia apparently no expEoication of the peirl shell. On scenunt of 
the good passage inlo the lagoon a pottiau of Anchorage ifilund was set aside as an 
Admiralty Rescr^'c. 

Till recently there WU no tegular commun!cation with the atoll, but in 1941 a 
New Zcaiond govermnent W/T and metcoiologicaJ ataticin wmb set up there. 


Palmebston Atoll 

P^meraton atoll {lat. i 8'^D4^9, Long. 163^ lO^w) ia the most southerly of the 
Northern Cook Lslanda. It hn about 280 tnUci Aouth of SuvorOv and 270 nlilct 
north^'west of RoroCOngO. It consiata of ait Aandy lAkta on a tOia] reef extending for 
aLwyt 7 miles north and iouth and 5 mtlei east and west, enclosing a shallow Lagoon. 
TLie whole atuU is low and dangerous to approach at night. 

Anchdrage may be obtained in fine weather in lof fathoens about 400 from 
the rect at xtfc moat westerly point; Knall schooners oLso use an anchorage in 
q fathoms about too yd from the reef oppKHite ■ L^oai passage about the middle of 
the western side. SLUps cannot enter die Lagoon, but there ore two boat psssages 
on the wessem aide+ Both arc narrow; the northem one is stated to have a depth 
of 8 ft-, but the southern one appears to be moat in use+ 

Falmemton is subject to atpemg winds, especially during January and February, 
and these lue apt to assume hurricane force. In December 1S83 a severe storm 
deatroyed tlic coconut pahna; in January 1914 houses and crops were wrecked by 
tLic hurricane which swept many islands in the region; in loa^i most of the houBcA 
Were levelled iind crops destroyed; at the end of March 1926 the oioU was com¬ 
pletely devoatated; in February 1931 damage wtu done by hea^y gales; in February 
[935 practically all the coconut palma and ground CrOfra were destroyed, leaving 
the LfiLuhitontB dependent almost aolely Upon fish for fot^p and relief had to be sent 
by the New Zealand gOVemlncuU Untd then the atoll hid eight ioJeto, but tvta Were 
washed away' by the hurricane, tn recent years the island has rccoveted to a huge 
extent from theae dtsasten, and in 194c ihrrr was nd ahortage of native foodACufla. 

Water auppljea arc dependent entirely upon tain Catchment but are ample, owing 
to the erection of Itige Concrete tonka by the admirustratbn—one of y^ooo gal. 

Gii ^E. Fidfie) 3fi 
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capncity vf& «rect«d in 1^40, Alt the isleut are wowJed, with cocjcmut palmflt pan“ 
danus and other trew. Poli-ne*wn arrowroot h said to prorw well tltcrcj brcadfniiT 
and papaya aro carefully cultivated, imd are in besiin^^ and cocaiderable wcark baa 
recently been done by llic (Kople in ertending tarn cultivatJcui. In hU there Were 
bro taro patches in 1 940^ Giant clams arc found on the reef, and bsh are plentiful. 
CnOTRJ&una (bill which cat moaquito larvae) fiouriib in the taro patches, hence 
roCcnlly no mosquitoes were evident, and ihere were diet. 

PalmEralon was discOVcied by Captain Cook in June 1774, OCl hii second voyage, 
and named after the then First Lord of the Admiralty; he bIm called thcie in i777h 
on hk third voyage. In tS6i William Marateia went to the island to manage it on 
behalf of the Tahitian itader Brandet. Maratert wu manied to a Tongaicva 
woman^ and hia desoendanta by her and by other Tong:arei'a woman form the 
twia of the present population. In recent years they have interroaiTied w'ith 
people from Tongareva, Manihiki, Rakahangn and Aitutaki; the total population 
in 1940 was 50, 

In 180a h'larstera was granted a lease of the island by the British gjovemment, 
and the present lease is made olit to his descendant through the heads of the 
Various families. The people apeak 1 peculiar dialect of Englkh, isolation and 
Polynesian admixture having evidently produced a reside similar to that on Pitcairn. 
The aettlement il on the northern part of the wcfilcm idet. The London ^lissionary 
Society has a school there, subsirlized by the govemmeni. Copta it the main com^ 
merd^ product, 25 tons having been shipped in 1940. Communication $a we; 
a icfaoQoer calls about oflce a year to bring supplies and take copm. 


NIUE 

Niue {lat. iq° 02'long, i6g® 55' w) lies about 240 irules east of 
\^ava"u in the Tonga group, which is the nearest Und. It is a British 
po^^ion, administered by the Department of Island Territories of 
the New Zealand gpvemment. With a total land ares of about 64,200 
acres^ it is the largest of the islands annexed to New Zealand. The 
full modem naine of the island, Niuefekal, is used only in songs 
and on formal occasions. 

Physical Geography 

Niue is about 40 miles in clrcuiuference, the eatremea of length and 
breadth being about 17 miles north and south, and ii miles east and 
west (Fig. 174). Its average height above sea level b about 2ao ft. 

Structure 

In schematic form the shape of the island has been likened to 
that of an inverted soup plate. The whole interior is a gently un¬ 
dulating plateau^ slightly depressed towards the centrcj with no 
elevation of more than 25 ft above the general surface. The edge of 
thb plateau slopes off somewhat steeply on aU sides to a lower ter¬ 
race. This averages perhaps one-third of a mile in width, and slopes 
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gently down towards the sea^ to end abruptly in most pkoe$ m 
uneven cliffs avernglng 30 ft. or so in height and deeply cut by M-avc 
action. 

The bland is of raised coral formation^ the signs of at least two 
major elevations being apparent in its terraced smicckire. It may be 



Fir. 1^+, Niue 

The aid wnr trail Wii UMd «sped4lJly in the strife bcumn the people af MotiZi m 
the north, niid thos* of Tufiti, in the iouth. Paluki, now deserted, ■ inijar 
rcligiotu r^enire. Bused OTl; (l> Admiralt)- chert no. 9*71 (a) C.S.G.S. map no. 4319; 
( 3 ) E. iM. Loeb, BrniieeFn Buh^p A/uMwjn Buihstirtf no. 33 > plate i (Honolutii, 19^); 
(4> s. P* Stnich, ^Niue iftlsod and its people \ jwiwil ^ ihf Simty^ 

v-oL itl, p. Sc fWeUinRton, 1901). 

mferred that in the first great elevation an ancient atoll was raised 
about 130 ft., the floor of the lagoon foiming what is now the interior 
of the island, and the reef rim of the lagoon the edge of the plateau. 
After 3 fringing reef had formed round the base the island was then 
raised through another 8o or 90 ft., possibly by slow degrees, thus 
forming the lower terrace. Coral is the only rock found on the island; 

jS-i 
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there is no trace of volcanic material. The coral rock is considerably 
eroded and decomposed in places. At the foot of the upper terrace 
or plateau—^at the old shoreUne—there are numerous chasms and 
caves; the surface of the island as a whole is strewn with grey 
weathered masses of coral in fantastic rugged shapes; and these are 
intej^pcrsed by patches of reddish soil formed as a decomposition 
product from the coral rock itself. 

Owing to the porous character of the coral rock rain water is 
rapidly absorbedt and there are no streams on the island, or indeed 
running water of any kind. Poob of water collect in some of the 
caverns, often deep below the surface but usually near ground leveL 
In most cases the wrater is brackish, and even in places where it is 
60-70 ft. above the sea Its level is affected by the tides. 

Conrf 

The general character of the coastline i$ forbidding, presenting 
from a little distance a series of steep limestone cliffs rising from 
the surf, with a wall of dark green trees above (Plate 105). The island 
is bordered by a fringing reef about 60-^ ydn widc^ broken here 
and there by channels which permit smaD boats to approach the 
shore. But these channels are in general mere jagged sUts^ offering 
difficult landing, and there are no beaches of any importance^ 

The best landing place is at Alofi, on the western side of the island, 
where a natural channel, artificially widened and deepened, senes 
ships* boats, and leads to a concrete pier. This landing place is safe 
during easterly winds, but from December to April the pit.* is often 
under water and sailing vessels arc apt to avoid the island. Landing 
can also be made at Tuapa, A%'ate 1 c and a few other places on the 
western side through leas good channels. On the eastern side of the 
Island, however, whore the prevailing trade winds blow for about 
eight months of the year, landing is aUvaya difficult and often 
impossible. 

The indentations of the coastline arc too shallow to provide har¬ 
bours for vessels. Good anchorage except in westerly winds can 
be found off Alofij on the western side of the island; there is anchorage 
also off Avatele, though less satisfactory* At Tuapa and other vilbges 
vessels stand off and on when taking on cargo, 

Climatt 

The prevailing winds arc the east-south-east trades, which blow^ 
regularly from about April to December. From about December to 
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April the are from the westp norths or north-westi 

and atorms may occur. Niue is on the edge of the hurricane belt, but 
such tropical cyclones are rare^ occurring it is said perhaps once in 
ten years. A hea^'y storm swept the Island on 2 Alarcb 194* caused 
great damage. No live^ w*erc lost^ but many churches, dsv^ellings and 
other buildings were unroofed, with consequent diminution of water 
supplies. Banana and coconut plantations were practically strippedp 
w^le other native crops were seriously affected^ Poles and weights 
are used to hold dowTi house roofs in hea’vy wnnds. Earthquakes are 
occasionally felt^ but are never violent. 

ANNS UAL HAtNFAlL. NlUt. I^EO- 
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Fig. 175. Amnaitl ttunfAll of Niiu, 

Yean for whicJi no ncax^% ait ■vailablc are shown hy ft question! mark. Hastd Oil 
* Report on Niue ifiland \ Appendix lo the yt/ut^nak e/ the J/ooie <jf 
of New ZioLind, A-3 till tgiji, A-6 from 1933 tWeliinglon)^ 

The range of temperature is moderate. During the whole of the 
year absolute maxima are normally below 95^ F. and absolute minima 
above 55® F- Mean monthly ntariina and minima are in the region of 
85 and 65“ F* respectively. Humidity is high, though no precise 
data are available. Both temperature and humidity are moat trying 
during the period from December to April. 

Rainfall b moderatep with an average precipitation of approxi¬ 
mately So in. per annum during the last thirty years or so (Fig. ij^). 
Its distribution b apt to be uneven from year to year and still more 
from month to month. The highest monthly fall recorded was 
30-9 in. in March 19:^3; the lowest o-oS in. in June 1915. The greatest 
fall in one day was iO'35 in. In November iqabn Most rain usually 
falls from December to Marcb+ Droughts are frequent. In olden 
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dmes the people suffered severely at such times from shortage of 
water and of food., but nowadays the effect is mitigated by a system 
of w ater storage and by European foods. Formerly the people relied 
upon the pools of water in the caverns and upon fresh coconuts for 
drinking supplies, but in modem conditions thcv^ depend primarily 
on rain water caught on the corrugated iron roofs of buildings. 
Each village has a concrete cistern fed from the church roof—the 
people of Niue have no scruples about drinking water obtained from 
churches, as those of Tonga formerly had. 

Vigelation w^d Fauna 

The soil covering of the iaUnd i$ scanty^ consisting mainly of a 
ted or reddish brow^n earth formed from greatly decomposed coral. 
It 13 often only a few inches in depth and is heavily interspersed with 
outcrops of surface coral rock, making cultivation difhcuU, The soil 
appears to be fairly fertile, especially perhaps on the lower terrace, 
and supports a thick vegetationp even amidst th* coral outcrops. 
A great part of the island is wooded, with considerable areas of un¬ 
cleared forest, through w hich travelling is easy owing to the abwncc 
of any very dense undergrowth. But much of the vegetation is now' 
of secondary growth^ on clearings made for culttvadon in the past 
and now abandoned. 

The flora is of varied character, and a partial list of about seventy- 
five species has been recorded. Large forest trees include banyan. 
Tahitian chestnut, Calopkyltum mopkyltum and kajika, the last 
growing to a height of 150 ft. or more w-ith a diameter up to 4 or 5 ft. 
Smaller trees include candknut. a species of Hemandia, Morinda 
several species of Soiatitun^ and two kinds of gardenia. 
There are also coconutp fan palm, pandanus, several spedca of 
Cordylirie, shrubs such as hibiscus, a species of Piper of the kava type, 
and many kinds of ferns and creepers. Of food plants taro (Cotoran'u) 
and yams (Dioscorea) are common» the latter in both wild and culti¬ 
vated varieties; the giant taro {Alaciida) and sweet potato are also 
grow'n. The banana, some varieties of which have been introduced■ 
flourishes everywhere when planted, even in the most rocky areas, 
and the sugar cane, also cultivated, is common and gro wb especially 
ivell in the more open tracts^ The native arrowroot b abundant 
everywhere, springing up wherever the vegetation cover has been 
burnt. 1 he breadfruit, probably a modem introduction, is com¬ 
paratively scarcei but the papa^'a, introduced from Raiatea in 1831-2, 
is Common and flourishes, fn the more open parts of the island the 
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Introduced yellow guav'a h ^ibun^kntp and orange^ lemon^ sh^ddock^ 
tamarind, mango, md Cape gooseberry grow welb thoiigh they are lesg 
comriiQii. The date palm has been introduced aUo, hut it does not 
fruit properlyi Cotton and kapok do well, and at one time the former 
provided a considerable item of export. 

The fauna of the island is very limited. When Europeans first 
visited Niue the only mammals on the island were the fruit bat and 
the native rat, but the latter has now been driven out by the Norway 
rat bmught on visiting vessels. Birds include a wood pigeon, a dove^ 
a parrakeet. an owh a martin and a swamp hen {Porphyri^)^ apart 
from the frigate bird and other sea birds h and migrants such as the 
curlew. Introduced poidtjy and pig$ are now common. Fish are 
abundant^ there being more than fifty edible kinds alonei but there 
is no great variety of shellfish. Lizards are common, but there are 
not many tj'pes of insects; mosquitoes are rarely seen, and the island 
is remarkably free from insect peats, 

HlSTOftY 

According to native tradition there were three migrations to Niue. 
The first cannot be placed in time, but wa$ possibly from Samo^, 
The second migration consisted of a Tongan war expedition about 
the beginning of the sixteenth century^ but the Tongan and the Niue 
accounts are in conflict about the results. The third migration wus 
an expedition led by a Tongan chief of part-Niue descent, probably 
about the end of the seventeenth century, and resulted in his assump¬ 
tion of rule over tlie island. But other contacts of Niue with Tonga 
seem to have been fairly frequenli though usually of a hostile nature. 

The first European dlacovery of Niue wa$ made by Captain Cook 
in 1774, From the opposition he received on his landing he named 
the place Savage island, a name w‘hich is resented by the people 
to-day, who claim that they did not injure his crew and that their 
demonstration of force was to prevent the uuroduction of disease, 
it is true that subsequent landings by Europeans dJd result in 
epidemics which killed oflF many of the people, but this story is 
probably a modern rationalis^ation. In 1830 the Revn John Williams 
called in the Raroiongan-buik Messefig^r of and kidnapped 

two Niue boys for teaching in Samc^. This and a later effort to 
introduce Christianity, however, were unsuccessful ond it was only 
with the landing of Samoan teachers in 1849 th^t the conversion of 
the people w-as accomplished. I'heir success in inducing acceptance 
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of the gospel was rapids and the same time they pn>foiiad]y changed 
the culture of the people. By 1859 the dwellings, formerly scattered 
about in little strongholds in the forest^ were congregated in settled 
villages round the school-houses; the form of the house was changed 
to the iath-and-plaster v^^alled type now current; a 6 ft,-broad horse 
road \y 3 s completed round the coast, and clothing of European t)'pe 
was generally worn. 

The acceptance of CbrbUamt)^, howoer, brought difEcuIties to 
the people^ Hitherto whalers and other vessels had given the island 
a w'idc berth owing to the reputation of the people for sa^'agery, Bui 
now it became a prey for e?rp 1 oiterB of native labour. About 1862. 
a Peruvian slaving vessel carried off about 200 of the natives for work 
in the mines and other enterprises, most of them dying of disease on 
Sunday island, and in 1S6S the notorious ^blackbirder^ * Eutly ^ Hayes 
kidnapped about si^cty men and thirty women from the island and 
sold them in Tahiti; few ever returned. From about *865 many of 
the young men were recruited to work at other islands under the 
contract sj^tem^ and in 1S71 a number were taken to Malden island 
to work phosphate, at a rate of ten dollars per month, half paid in 
English money and half in trade goods,with one month's wages in 
advance. This became the recognbed wgge till at least 1900. Though 
in some cases* as in a few^ instances in Samoa, the treatment of the 
labourers was bad, conditions under the contract system seem to have 
been usually reasonable. But the effect upon the economy of the 
island was deleterious, owing to the large number of the most able- 
bodied labourers absent* In 1899 there were 561 people away on the 
phosphate and other islands. The wages w^ere tempting, being 
estimated to be about double what could be earned by a man from 
the preparation of copra at home in existing conditions, and the men 
themselves were eager to go abroad^ to the point of stowing away on 
vessels that called* Moreover, the chiefs had an mtcre$t in the 
recruitings since they were given a commission on the number of 
their men who were signed on. With the coming of British adminis¬ 
tration in [901* however^ the danger perceived, and the natives 
were strongly advised that by planting their unused land with 
coconut palms they c»uld secure greater wealth than by extensive 
labour recruiting. Under the New Zealand administration the 
number of men permitted to leave the island to work has been 
limited. 

In 1887 the people had appealed to Queen Victoria to be taken 
under British protection, and this request was repeated in 1898, and 
again in 1899. It was only, however^ with the development of the 
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German plantations in Samoa that Niue was gradually discovered to 
have a value^ and in igoo, when a British protectorate wbs being 
negotiated ovev Tonga* Niue ’was taken under British protection as 
part of the equivalent of Britain's surrender of claims to Samoa. 
In the same year British sovereignty u'as proclaimed. and m 1901 
the island \vsl^ annexed to New Zealand and placed within the 
boundaries of the Cook islands^ in charge of a Resident Agents In 
1903, owing to the inconvemence of its distance from the re$t of 
the Cook gtoup* Niue was granted separate administration under a 
Resident Commissioner, %vho, however, ^vas still answerable to the 
Minister for the Cook Islands. In 193^, m view of steamer com¬ 
munication with Western Samoa, it was held that greater admini¬ 
strative efficiency would be secured by making the Resident Com¬ 
missioner responsible to the Minister for External Affairs, who was 
in charge of the mandate for Samoa. In 1943* responsibility passed 
to the Minister of Island Terri lories ^ 


The PnopLE 

Poputation 

The population consists almost entirely of natives of Niue; recent 
figures for the number of Europeans, mixed bloods and natives of 
other Pacific islands are not available» but the proportion is probably 
considerably less than ^ % of the total people on the Island. 
There are normally about twenty Europeans, including government 
ofiiciats, missionaries and merchants or traders. The descendants of a 
European trader and his Niue wife occupy important positions in 
the commerce of the island. The total estimated native population at 
31 Ekcemher 1940 was 4,4^4* of whom a.iSS were males and 2,236 
were femaleSp 

In the past the Niue people suffered in the same way as those of 
moat other Pacific islands; after the early years of European contact 
the population began to decIineH The estimates by missicmajitss may 
not be wholly reliable, but their trend is significant. The following 
table indicates the position from 1S75 to 1936, the date of the last 
census (the figures for 1S75 and 1899 are estimates; the others are 
official census figures): 


Year 

Pqpylatian 

Year 

PopuIatiQii 

iB 7 S 

S,<jSo 

XQI^ 

3^88* 

1899 

4.576 


3 p 7 S& 

1901 

4 fi 79 


3.735 


3,82s 

1936 

4.10+ 

1911 

J.942 
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Tht lowest point was neacheil in 1921^ after the influefiza epidemic; 
and from then onwards not only have the gross population figures 
increased, but the excess of the birth-rate over the death-rate has 
tended to widen progressively. \^"Tiile in 1922 the birth-nitc was only 
36-a per thousand as against a death-rate of 21*7 per thousand^ the 
corresponding rates per thousand for the years 1938 to 1940 were 
36-1 and 2ia;34"& and iS-o; 34-1 and 14*1. The reason for tliis 
appears to be the improvement in the health of the people by cam¬ 
paigns against gonorrhea and other diseases^ and the trend to increase 
would seem to be fairly firmly established. 

Physici^l Type 

Few systematic obseir^ations of the physical appearance of the Niue 
people have been made. They belong to the Polynesian group, with 
light brown skins, dark eyes^ dark straight or wavy hair, and tall 
stature^ but their precise rebtions to other members of the group 
have not been determined. In general their features are regular, 
with nose not so broad and lips leas thick than in the case of some 
other Polynesian peoples. But there is considerable variation m 
physical type. A few^ of the people have browm, reddish tinned hair 
—an old Polynesian trait not the result of European intermixture— 
and with some the hair is in small crisp curls or of a bushy fri2zly 
character. Baldness is seen occasionally. Facial hair of the men is 
not thick, but in former times beards ivere worn. 

It has been stated that there is a distinct difference in physical type 
between the people of Motu, the northern part of the island, and 
those of Tafiti, the southern part of the island, the latter being shorter^ 
and broaderp with large wide jaws, a low' forehead and a generally 
more morose expression. These differences are attributed to the 
result of separate immigrations into the islandi and comparative 
isolation through hostility and disapproval of LnttrmajTiage between 
members of the rtvo areas. Information is too slight, however, to 
enable these differences to be established tvith any certainty, and 
the impressions of them may not be accurate. 

Lofiguagu 

The language of the people of Niue bears a fairly close relationship 
to the Tongan and Samoan dialects of western Polynesia. Among its 
more characteristic features in vocabulary is the omission of the r in 
many words of which it form^ an integral part in other dialecta. 
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For e]>£amplcT rakw In moat Pclj-^esian di^l^cLs bccotneis akuu 
in Niue, tnaramn (Ught) becomes mmma. And in pronunciation 
a I followed by i or e tends to have a sibilant sound, like ts. Other 
features which differentiate it from many Polynesian dialects arc 
the absence of plural forms of the possessive pronouns, and the in¬ 
frequent use of the so-called passive forms of verbs. In modem 
writing the ttg sound is represented by g only^ a usage due to the 
Samoan mission teachers. 

To a small extent there formerly a ^chief's language ^ Thus^ 
whereas the expression for the face of an ordinary person was the 
common word mata^ that for the face of a chief wti$ 

Culfure 

In former times the houses of the people were constructed on a 
timber framework^ with many side poles^ curved rafters, a roof of 
sugar-cane leaf thatcht and blinds of coconut leaves hanging down 
the open wails. This style w'as changed at the instance of the Samojui 
mission teachers, w'ho introduced houses with of wooden planks 
Or of lath and piaster^ using coral lime. Most of the modem houses 
are still roofed with thatch of pandanus or sugar-cane leaf, but those 
of wealthy families have roofs of corrugated iron. Some of these 
more elaborate houses are put up primarily for the family 

often sleeping in a cruder dwelling house m the rear. The floor is of 
crushed coral over wliich mats are laid, and house furniture is simple. 

The dwellings of the people are grouped in villages around the 
coastal area, those on the western aide being on the lower terrace 
and iliu$e of the ea3tem side on the vippcr terrace. For long iherc 
were eleven villages, but recently their number has increased to 
thirteen. 'Phe interior of the island is uninhabited. A Niue village 
occupies a considerable space^ the houses being often set in en¬ 
closures dotted with flowering plants or shrubs. In each village 
there is a substantial lalh-and-plastcr or stone church, a school- 
house and the teacher‘s residence, and a grassy open space for public 
assembly and village cricket. 

Soctai Organi::diion. The social organization is simple by Poly¬ 
nesian standards, lacking the highly differentiated system of rank and 
government which obtains in the larger neighbouring communities 
of Tonga and Samoa. It has been described as democratic and 
republican, and though these terms are too precise they do convey 
some idea of the lack of strong class distinction which characterized 
the culture even in foimer times. 
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Nluc society is not org;^i3cd on the b£i$i$ of tribes, but of brge 
kinship groups e^ch tracing descent from a common ancestor. It b 
said that every vilbge was first settled by the members of one family^ 
and though now no village retains this purely family character many 
of its members are often closely related by kinship. Membership 
of a kinship group, earning with it the title to landi is patrilineaL 
that isj traced through the father's line, and the father^s sister is a 
person of great importance. Authority in the group is usually exer¬ 
cised by the eldest brother^ though this has tended to fall into disuse 
at the present time with the more distinct emergence of individual 
rights to property. Genealogical records, running back five to seven 
generations^ are kept by the heads of kinship group® because of their 
value in settling property claims, particularly to land. 

In olden timest marriages tvere nonnally arranged by the two 
kinship groups concerned, and cekbmtcd by an exchange of feasts. 
Nowadays the feasts are still held^ but the union is decided by the 
man and woman concerned. The people do not regard marriage as 
necessarily involving a religious rite, and many unions begin by the 
couple living together. Since this is an offence under the law, thej^ 
are served by the police with a notice to marry^ within a given time 
limit or else each pay a fine. The marriage is normally performed by 
the Resident CommUsioner and not by the church offickU. Divorce 
is granted under the law, but the number of divorces is small. In 
former times polygyny was common among the chiefs and important 
Avairiomi but strict monogamy is now the rule. 

As In all Polynesian communities, the position of women in Niue 
was and is high. The men share with them the w'ork of cultivation 
and of cookings and in family conclaves their influence is considerable; 
in former times they often took a prominent part m encouraging 
their menfolk in battle. 

Rankr The system of rank in Niue in pre^European times is 
obscure. Chieftainship e>ustedp apparently evolved on the basis of 
headship of kinship groups combined with prow^ess in war^ and the 
chiefs had certain privileges such as rights to the first fruits of crops, 
and to specific marks of respect from the common people. As recently 
as 1900 no ordinary person could approach a chief or pass before him 
without stooping in a humble attimde, and all requests to a chief 
were made sitting cross-legged. Great prestige was enjoyed by noted 
warriors, and by forceftilness of character, strength and ability a 
common man could apparently rise to a position of considerable 
power. There seems also to have been a class of sdvantSn though their 
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portion may have been voluntarily assumed ; if a man had msufficient 
land of his own he might ally himself with a powerfij] warrior and 
exchange his manual labour for protection and a temporary land 
grant. But there was no rigid system of grouping according to crafts 
and occupationSp and even the chiefs seem to have held their position 
not simply by hereditary right but by the exercise of ability as well ■ 
a lazy or inept eldest son of a chief might lose his rs^nk through lack 
of support and respect from his people. 

Niue has never been characterized by a unified strong political 
authority. Ai various times the island possessed a king (patmki} but 
the office not hcreditaTy^ but elective^ and in periods when there 
was no holder of the title the government wa^ carried on by a council 
of chiefsj without radical change. !t appears that the concept of 
kingship was introduced only about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, by a Tongan conqueror, and in practice the king tended to 
be a figure-head set up by the war partj^ in potver at that time. His 
fate w^as often a violent death at the hands of the oppositionp so that 
it becamo increasingly difficult to ^cure a c^didatc for the office, 
which finally fell into abeyance about the end of the eighteenth 
centurv'. In this old system the king was believed to have power over 
the weather and the growth of crops; that is^, his functions were more 
religious than political. In 1875 the institution of kings tvas revived, 
a chief of good repute being elected by the people, and anointed at 
a 'coronation seat" of coral rock at Alofi. The third holder of this 
renewed office died in 1917^ and the institution w^as then allowed to 
lapse. At the present day practically the entirely native system of 
rank and government has disappeared; not only is there no king, but 
there are no chiefs, and the ceremonies of obeisance no longer operate. 

Land Tfnart. Practically all the land of Niue is still owned by the 
natives, on a family or kinship group basis, ^vith the head of the family 
having the controlling voice in its administration. Individual owner¬ 
ship exists to some extent, titles being acquired by occupancy and 
cultivatioop and by Inheritance, but such land may not be trans¬ 
ferred to others outside the kinship groups and in default of immediate 
heirs it reverts to the head of the group for assignment to other 
tnembers. A provision incorporated into the taw from the code 
w'hich w^s in force before the island came under British administra¬ 
tion prohibits the sale of land to foreigners. Disputes over land have 
been common in the past bctivecn kinship groups, and at the beginning 
of the present century there were many attempts to establish rights to 
land by planting coconut palms and other fruit trees. But trees can 
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also be o^\’ned separately from tbe Land qfi which they stands 
Fishiag grounds tend to be regarded to some extent as family pro¬ 
perty, specially where a pool has been stocked vAih fish. 

Agrindture end Fishing. In agrioiltiire the people show great 
industry, producing an abundance of food and utilizing even amall 
patches of soil among the coral rock. The cultivations are generally 
situated at some distance from the villages, in newly cleared land in 
the interior of the island, and a great part of the day la spent there. 
Though the total area of the island is some lo sq. miles it has been 
estimated that owing to it$ rocky surface and the temporary working 
out of many tilled areas only about one-eighth of the land^ that is^ 
about z acres per head of the population, is available for cultiva¬ 
tion at any one time. Bec3u$e of the thin soil covering and the 
many outcrops of coral rock considerable labour is needed in growing 
food supplies^ The traditional practice of burning rather than com¬ 
posting all vegetable rubbish has probably tended to increase the 
diibculty. Recently, however^ practical instruction has been given 
to schoolboys at the admitiistradon plantation, to improve the native 
agricultural technique. The main plants cultivated are taro^ banana, 
sweet potato and coconut* while pigs and poultry are reared and form 
the main meat supply^ Animals are imported to improve the stock x 
in 1938, for instanccp. pigs, cattle ^ fowls^ geese and pea-fowls were thus 
introduced. 

Fishing is earned on mainly by the younger men; the older men 
and the women work the plantations} exchanging taro and yams with 
their kinsfolk for fish. %Vomen, however, take shell-fish and crabs 
on the reef. Bonito arc caught in Februar)' from canoes at sea with 
a pearl-shell hcM^k, a method introduced from Samoa. Ihe taking of 
squid by mtans of a lure was copied from the same source. An iron- 
pronged fish spear is used for reef work. Flying fish are taken with 
a long-handled dip-net used in conjunction with a torch at night. 

C&noes. The Niue canoe is of the single outrigger type, with 
indirect attachment of booms to float, Washstrakes and bow and stem 
covers are added to a dug-out hull. The craft are paddled, and sails 
do not seem to he used. The normal crew h four men, though 
formerly six-seated craft were also built. According to ixadition the 
Niue men were in the habit of making voyages to Tonga and Samoa 
in these craft. 

Ancient Warfare, Formerly the people of Niue lived in a state of 
almost incessant warfare, in most cases the opposing parties being 
representatives of the north and the south ends of the isbnd. The 
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acquisitipn of land was ofi-e; of the miast powerful inCt^ntiV’CS to 
and the lack of any effective central authority allowed the continuance 
of regular blood feucl$ bemeun individual families and villages, 
Speara^ clubs and throwing stones were the principal weapons^ a 
local development being a special type of cleaving club with a sharp 
edge. Frequent use was made of forts, naturally protected places 
among the coral rocks, which were unsuitable to withstand a siege 
because of the lack of water^ but which served as stroughoids in 
battle^ The actual fighting w^as commonly done by single combat Emd 
not by troops. As with other Polynesian peoples in war, there were 
definite rites and conventions to which both sides conformed. 
Treachery, how^everi W’a^ not uncommon. Warfare w^as abolished 
about the middle of the nineteenth century owing to the influence of 
the mission teachers^ and the peace then established has been kept 
ever sinK. V’iilage ri^'aliyj which still exbtSi receives its outlet on the 
cricket field. 

Religion. In olden times, the chief god of the people was Tangaloa, 
identified w^ith the rainbow, and in addition there was a large number 
of village and other lesser deities, and ancestral spirits. Some species 
of animals and plants were regarded as being the incarnation or 
residence of some of the^ deities> and were therefore respected, in 
a manner akin to totems. There was no organized piicsthood, and 
the head of a family officiated in matters affecting his group. Certain 
irLdi\iduals, however, were regarded a£ being spirit mediumSt or 
'anchors of the gods". 

The Niue people of to-day are all Christian and practically all 
adherents of the Ivondon Missionary Society* With Christianity^ 
however, a ghost cult has developed owing to the beliefs of the Samoan 
mission teachers, and the spirit mediums are now regarded as being 
possessed by ghosts of the dead. Until recent years they were con¬ 
sulted in cases of sickness, often in preference lo the government 
doctor. The system of taboo w-aa formerly important, and taboos 
are still used for the protection of private property. 

Administration ' 

Niue is adminisiered through a Resident Commissioner at Alofi, 
which is the seat of government and the port of entry* Each of the 
thirteen villages elects a member to an Island Council, which assists 
the Resident Commissioner in hb duties, and chiefs being lacking, 
the councillors provide the usual channel between the Resident 
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CoDimissjoncr and the people^ The Resident Commissioner^ viho is 
also Judge of the High Cmirt and Judge of the Native Land Court, 
13 assisted by a Deputy Resident CommJssioneri who b also Registrar 
of Courts and Officer in charge of Police. 

The laws are the same as those of the Cook islands, in virtue of a 
consoUdatmg Act of 1915. The people of Niue are law-abiding, and 
serious offences are rare. Adultery, petty thefts permitting animals 
to w-ander, assault wthoui intent to kill, are among the commoner 
forms of offence* In 1940-1 about 1^500 cases were dealt with, 
nearly aU by the High Court; only sixteen cases came before the 
Civil Court, nine before the Juvenile Court, and twenty-three before 
the Native Land Court. 

There is a small native police force under the control of a Euro¬ 
pean officia]. In 1901 there w'ere twcnty-ihree magistrates and 125 
police, who were paid by appropriating the fines to themselves ^ This 
dangerous position was rectified by the first Govemment Resident, 
who reduced the magistrates to five and the police to eleven, and 
arranged that they should be paid by the administration. 

The land policy of the govemment, as in the Cook islands, b 
designed to promote the dmelopment of the land by the people them¬ 
selves, and it b not easy for foreigners to acquire land on the island. 

Financially the bland has tended on the whole to be nearly self- 
supporting, though this condition has depended primarily on the 
maintenance of its export trade, particularly m copra and bananas. 
In recent years, how^ever, serious deficits have occurred, amounting 
in 1939-40 to over j£6,ooo, which was met from the Reserve Fund, 
and in 1940-1 to over £1,000, a reduction which tvas due only to a 
subsidy of £5,000 from the New Zealand govemment. Expenditure 
now amounts to about £ia,ooo per annum, major items being on 
account of health, education and public works^ including the Im- 
provcmenl of roads and the construction of concrete ebtems. 
Ordinary revenue b obtained largely from customs dud^t ^ export 
duty on copra, the sale of stamps, and a tax of lor. per head per 
annum on all males over 18 years of age. The customs tariff* with 
minor exceptioiiSj b the same as that of New Zealand* 


Social Services 

Medical work in Niue b carried on by the government under the 
control of the Chief Medical Officer, a European, The first Govern¬ 
ment Medical Officer arrived in the island in 1911^ and in the inter- 
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venmg thirty years mcdiqal facilities have been eaipandcd. They now 
include a govemmenl hospital at Tufukia (opened in 192 a} with a 
European matron and five Niue nurse^^ and free medical treatment 
for the people at the hospital and in their \^bges^ which are normally 
visited weekly by the medical authorities. In addition, a house-to- 
house inspection of all villages Is carried out annually« and all the 
schools are visited. In 1940”! two Niue youths were undergoing 
training in the dental clinic at Apia^ and a student was sent to the 
Centra] Medical School at Suva, Fiji* for training as a native medical 
practitioner. During the three year$ 1938-41 the government 
e?tpended annually approximately £^>700 on the medical department, 
an average of about 6d. per head of population. The general 
health of the people of Niue is good^ But yaws is prev-alentj and 
conjunctivitis, ringworm and filariasls are fairly common. 

Education is carried on by both the govemmcni and the London 
Missionary Society, in co-operation. There are three administratjon 
schools, oneopen^ in 1909 near Alofl+ another in 1920 near Hakupu^ 
and the third in 1939 at Mutalau, and the natives have asked for 
further adminLstrHtion schools in other villages. There are nine 
mission schools in the other villages* All the schools together have a 
total roll strength of nenily 1,000 pupils, of w hom rather more than 
one-half attend the administration schools^ and the attendance 
averages about 90 %p The administration expends about £2,000 per 
annum on education, this usually inctuding a subsidy of £500 to the 
London Missionary Society to assist them In their school work* 


EcoiiOMics 

The economic rcaourcca of Niue arc almost wholly agriculcural. 
There are no minerals on the island and much of the forest area is 
djfiicult of access for mil ling timber* In the absence of important 
secondary industries and (with the decline of the labour trade) of 
any large avenues nf paid employment* the people depend almost 
completely on the produce of their plantations. The preparation of 
copra w'as for many years the major occupation apart from food 
production. Copra first began to be manufactured in Niue in 1877* 
and by 1900 the average export was about 350 tons per annum, 
yielding at the prices then current an Income of rather more than 
£3^000 a year to the islanders. The traders paid the producers at 
the rate of u. per 10 Jb. of copra, but in trade goods, not in money'. 
Prior to the copra period the people of Niue received a small income 
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from growing cotton, which in the years after the American Civil 
War fetched high prices. The export from the island was never large, 
but increased dU iS8o, when the price fell so heavily that itsculdva- 
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tion was abandoned. In the last twen^ years or so the growing of 
bananas has become an important industry, seconded since al^ut 
1930 by that of svircet potatoes. The people of Niue have long been 
noted for their plaited baskets and hats, made by the women from 
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pandaittis^ and from a sintilar leaf Imported from Anlwa m the New 
Hebrides. The market for these products is very variable, but at 
times provides an important source of mcome4 

The economy of the island is dependent to a large e?itent upon 
eJttemaJ trade. For the decade 1931-40 the average annual value of 
exports, in round figures, was 16,000, and that of imports 17.400. 
In general, the value of annual imports is slightly in excess of ^at 
of exports, though the position tvas reversed in 1940, the first time 
since 1929* Trade, both in quantity and m \Tilue^ is apt to fluctuate 
greatly from year to year, partly owing to weather conditions on the 
island, but primarily to variations in world markets (Fig- 176). The 
lowest total export value of recent yearn was in 1931, when the bland 
was just recovering from drought and storms. The effects of the boom 
period in copra after the last ^\ar are seen in 19^9^ when the record 
figure of £35,000 in exports w'as reached. Niue b in a better position 
than many Pacific islands in that the export of bananas tend$ to some 
extent to cushion the worst effects of a heavy fall in the price of copra. 
This waa demonstrated in the economic depression after 193^' 
Though in 1934 the export of copra fell to 125 tons, of a value of less 
than £1,000—less than a quarter of the average export—that of 
bananas was even slightly increasedt thus maintaining the level of 
total export values to some degree. Much the same happened after 
the outbreak of the present war. The export of plaited baskets also+ 
which after 19^9 had fallen to a v^lue of only a few^ hundred pounds 
per annum, rose in 1939 (when no copra was exported) to £if5™: 
and in 1940 10 the phenomenal height of over £7><™- 

By far the largest amount of the Niue trade goes to New Zealand, 
which during the period 1931-40 took about 70 % of the island's 
exportSt Hud supplied about to % of its imports. The United 
Kingdom and Australb arc the other main suppliers. Cloth, food 
(especiallv meat), timberp tobacco^ motor vehicles and motoc fuel, 
and lighting oil are the principal imports. 

COM^TlJNlCATI^>NS 

Niue does not lie on any major uade or passenger route. Overseas 
communication depends largely on the New' Zealand government s 
motor-vessel Maui Pomar^, which calls approximately once a month, 
and is the mainstay for the trade of the island. A vessel of the London 
Missionary Society abo calls annually, and an auxiltary schooner from 
Apia (Western Samoa) visits the island about three rimes a year. 

37-i 
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Interior commumcations consist of a road system of raihcr more 
than 35 miles, encircling the island. The roads were originally con¬ 
structed under the influence of Samoan mission teachers, from about 
1S50 onwards, but were taken over by the administration, and in 
recent years have been improved to take trucks and other motor 
vehicles. In 1939 the administration had five truckSp four trailers 
and four ears in operation. 

There is no telegraph or telephone service on the island. There is 
a W/T stationp under the control of a European officer, assisted by a 
Niue operator. The plant is not an up-to-date one^ but daily com¬ 
munication is maintained with Apia and Wellington. 
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Appendix A-3, * Cook and other ialandt % dU 193^! after that ditt it haa c^tbiued 
■cparatcly aa Appendix A-^+ Two accounts whi^ dcactibe the islmd in some 
detail, with conditions as they were some foTt>‘ yeara ago, a «3 Thomaon, Sisvi^ 
Island (London, t90a>; S, Percy Smith, ‘Niue aland and its peop\o\ Jounud of 
the Poi^neiian ^oeiefy^ vol. xi, pp. SO-iofi, W. pp. 1-3U 

85-119 (WeLlir^gtOti, t90a-3)^ An iecamiit of momc aspCCta of former Ktue relt^n 
ia giuen by Ep M. Loch. “The Shaman of Niiie% Ths AmmUim Anthmpoioihi, 
vol. XXVI f pp. 393-402 (Mcnaiha^ 19x4). Linguistic material it given by Kp Tregear 
artd S. I^rcy Smithy The ^oeaktdary 0;nd Grammar of the Sine Dialwel of the fWy- 
neiiofi Langu^* fWellington, X 9 <^h 

For mapi sen Appendix 1. 


Chapter XIII 

GENERAL REVIEW OF THE SAMOA GROUP 

Physical Gcc^grvphy: Huloiy: Cfowtli and Disoril^ijtkHi af P^npioUtian: 

The Samoa group c»iisists of a chaio of islands stretching approxi¬ 
mately from lal. i4®32's, long. i68*’o8' w to lat. 13'’30's, long, 
172^ 50' vt {Fig. 177). From east to west they are: Rose atoll, with 
a land area of about 0-05 sq. mile; the Manu‘a group, comprbing 
Ta‘u, Olosenga and OFu, with areas of 19-1, 0-6 and i-S sq. miles 
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respectively; Tutuila, +9-6 sq. miles; Upolu (including the islets of 
Fanuatapu, Namua, Nu'utele, Nu'ulua and Nu'usafe), 400 sq. miles; 
Manono, Apolima and Savai'i, 700 sq. miles. Tutuila and the islands 
east of it arc administered by the United States, and are known as 
American Samoa. The islands west of Tutuila are administered by 
New Zealand under mandate from the League of Nations and arc 
known as the Territory of Western Samoa. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
Structuiu: 

Little is known about the geology of these islands. The whole group 
is built up on a submarine ridge separated from neighbouring groups 
by depths of at least 2,5^ fathoms. Further, the islands themselves 
can be divided into four groups separated from each other by 
channels or stretches of sea of considerable depths. The large islands 
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of Savfli'i and Upola are separated from Tutuila by a passage 44 
miles i^'ide and nearly 2,000 fathoms deep. Tutuik is separated from 
the three islets of Ta'u, Ofu and Olosenga by a distance of 40 miles 
and a depth of rather more than 800 fathoms. They in mm am sepa¬ 
rated from the isolated Rose atoll about So miles eastward by a depth 
of 800 fathoms or more. The Samoa islands may therefore be re¬ 
garded as the tops of a single mountain chain. With the exception of 
Rose atoll they are all high islands of volcanic formation. 

There h some similmty between the geological history of Samoa 
and that of Hawaii. Tutuila show^ a state of erosion analogous to that 
of Oahu. Upolu, with its clearly defined craters (Fig, 178) and 



Fig. iSo. Lavh flows fitjm Mflts'k'snu CEHtcr^ 

The extent of the lev* at penods ia indicated, after the enipiiofi 

beginninR 4 Augu^l 1905. Based on Tcmpcsl AndciaOn, " Th« volqwno of Mata^^u 
in Savai'i'i Tfu Qwirtfrly Jeamai o/ ihe Geologiiai o/ London, vol. unip 

p, 61a (London, 191 o}r 

greater erosion at the eastern etid^ is comparable to Maui, while 
Savai'i js similar m formatioii to the island of Hawaii (Fig. 179). 
In fact the profile of Savai"i seen from the sra is not unlike that of 
Mauna Loa in HatA'aii. 

While little is known about the actual periods of the eruptionSp the 
evidence of erosion would suggest that volcanic acrivitj^ ran through 
the chain from east to west. Starting with the submarine volcano 
which forms the foundation for Rose atolh it ended with the large 
island of Savaii^ where an eruption of Matavanu occurred in 1905 
and continued intermittently dll 1910. In the course of this eruption 
the lava flow reached the scap enveloping about 9 miles of coast and 
covering a considerable area (Fig, t8o). 
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Ranges of hills running east and west form the backbone of each 
of the three principal Islands. Except in Tutuila, where more erosion 
has taken place, extinct craters are situated along these ranges onlj'^ a 
few miles apart. This arrangement of the craters suggests that the line 
of Islands marka the position of a long fissure in the ocean floor, 
through which at scattered points and iniermittendy over a long 
period volcanic material has been extruded. In Tutidla (Fig. 3oj). 
where no craters recognizable as such remainj it is possible that 
Pango Pango harbour may have been formed from a gigantic broken- 
down crater. The lava from these craters, which forms the mountains 
and indeed the rock of the greater part of the islandsp is a coarse 
vesicular basalt. Spurs or ridges formed by old lava flows branch off 
from the crater^ to the sea. Their slope is usually gentle* varying 
from 5 to lo^. Round the shores a flat belt of coral debris has been 
built up* In places this belt has been covered by lava flows which 
have run out into the sea forming low headlands. 


Lakes and Ri’^-ers 

In some craters, notably Pule in Savai'i and Lanuto'o in Upolu* deep 
lakes have formed. In the latter, for some reason not yet explained^ 
the water level remains more or less constant throughout the year. 
The crater is of considerable age and the sides are cot^ered wdth dense 
vegetation* A small crater behind Safune bay is fed by a stream pass¬ 
ing over a waterfall. The rocks of many craters arej however, too 
porous to hold water. A characteristic of Samoan streams is that 
iliey have more w'ater near their sources than ni^r the sea, and some 
streams do not reach the sea above ground at alL This is due to the 
porous nature of the coarse basalt rocks. Water mak^ its way through 
the fissures into the laT^'a and may run off through the tunnels w^bich 
were originally formed by the draining off of hoi lava l>eneatb Uie 
cooled and solidified crust. Parts of northern Upolu are characterized 
by deep-cut hanging valleys and waterfalls similar to those in the 
KohaU district of HaAvaii, Rivers on the south sides of the Avestern 
islands of the group, where they are more frequent, lend to spread 
out lo some width* hut they are shallow and easily fordable. In 
the principal streams on the south coast are the Sili river 
and the E^aleata, and on the east coast the Alia Senga* the lower 
course of which is generally dry* In Upolu fair numbers of small 
streams, chief of w hich is the Vaisingano, flow from ihe north side 



Plate m. Emtunfc id Panipo PflOfio harbour, TuiuiEa 
The view \* from nithin the hirbcur, on the side. 



PHaie t I3 k Shorn of PanSEO Pitnud harbour 

Bebiriil a narrow fringe of cidlivaieiJ low Land ri^ »cerp forvst^lEitJ hi]U. The road is qn 
the left. 



PEatc 114 . Forest in the mouTitains of Upulu 

On the slope of Lanuto^o. at o height of nbciut u.wo ft. 'Vhm Js u thick srowih of itco ferns, 
while dimbeng Fnycirpetm (with rtnrnjw [caVes) a.nd J^mphiJop/mra (with bnaad le^vts) cover 
nuiny tree mmks. 



Plaie 115. A deep vaTtrj- on rhe north cotst of Tulyilo 

Loalunp doMU tnto the hc4d of FatlKrts* bay fiwn the lop oF a tfsek oi'cr the hitbi to Panuo 
PanRO. Owing to the luggeO nature nf ihe cmintti* «l>«e arc no foimed nuda in ihk region. 
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of the watershed. Iri Tutuila* where most of the streams are short, 
few reach the sea. 


COASTC 

(Pbtes i iO-i 13, 115) 

Coral reefs, mostly of the fringing t)pe but occasionally of barrier 
foiTTi, with lagoons behind^ suitable for seaplanes or small craft, occur 
round the three largest islands. But in ^vai'i owing to the more 
recent formation of the island the coral is not so well developed. At 
numerous points on all coasts there are passages through the reef 
where the outfall of fresh water has inhibited the growth of coraL 
The beaches behind these openings are exposed to fieasy surf. 

Immeduitely behind the shore is a belt of flat Land, either of coral 
sand or of alluvial deposits. Occasional patches of mangrove stvamp 
occur. The belt of flat land varies in width from a very narrow strip 
in parts of Tutuila, scarcely large enough to provide space for a village, 
to large areas on the north of Upolu. The coastal flat not con^ 
tinuous, owing to the headlands formed by flows of lava* These head¬ 
lands may he high or low, but in either case they arc verj' nigged and 
travel across them is difhcuU. Long stretches of such coast, known as 
iron-bound coast, are characteristic* 

Passes in the barrier reef on the north of Up«?Ju and to a lesser 
extent on the cast of Savai'i lead to numemus anchorages. Some like 
Saluafata are very well protected and could be developed into useful 
parts were trade to wurranl expenditure for improvements. In Savai^i 
most of the bays suitable for anchorages are fairly shallow, and reefs, 
usually with passages through them, either fringe the shore or stretch 
across iheir mouths* Tutuila, in spite of a comparative absence of 
large reefs, has few good anchorages apart from the very fine harbour 
of Pango Pango. The only ports in the group are Apia on Upolu and 
Pango Pango in Tutuila (pp. 655, 657)* 

Climate 

Situated about lat* [4° s and with the nearest large islands, the 
Tonga group, about three hundred miles aw^y, Samoa has a purely 
oceanic climate unaffected by neighbouring land masses. But the 
south-easi trades tend to be locally deflected by the mountain masses 
of the larger islands and blow from a more or Jess easterly direction 
parallel to the north and south coasts. 
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Tb« following figures and de^scription are ba^d, unless otherwise 
stated, on data from the meteorological atadon at Apia^ 1890-1:920. 

Barometric pressure varies from looS mb* in January to 1012 mb^ 
in July, August and September There ia a semi-diurnal variation of 
about 1*5 mb. with maxima at 0900 hr. and 2200 hr.* minima at 
0700 hr, and iqoo hr. The pressure dip during thunderstoima is 
extraordinarily small and can be recorded only with a special photo¬ 
graphic recording barograph. 

For eight mondis, April to Novemberi the dominant winds are 
the south-east trades. In the Svet season' from Decemberto March, 
the trades are interrupted by northerly and westerly winds. Hurri¬ 
canes which blow occasionally from January to March are liable 
to do considerable damage to crops and structures generally. They 
start by blowing from the east and then back through north to south¬ 
west. 

The trade-wind layer extends upwards to an altitude of about 
6000 ft., blowing with an average speed of about 11 miles an hour. 
Above is an anti-trade layer extending from about 6000 ft, to about 
i5p0ooft. and flowing south-eastiivards. The speed of this wind in¬ 
creases with altitude fro-m about 11 miles an hour to 18 miles an hour. 
Above 18,000 ft. there appears to be a high-level trade wind blowing 
from the south-east, 

T^perature^ Temperature is high but relatively constant. The 
mean monthly temperature for November to April U 79* F. During 
the trade-wind season the lowicst mean monthly temperature occurs 
in July, when it falls to 77^ Absolute maximum and minimum 
for the years 1890^1920 w^cre 93 and 6j* F. Daily temperature has 
an average variation of about ii'" F., falling to about 4“ bclow' the 
mean at about 0500 hr.p then rising steadily till midday and falling 
slowly through the aftemoon and evening. 

Rain/all Precipitation is heavy, amounting to an average annual 
fall at Apia of jo6-S in. The average monthly fall in inches is as 
followrs: 

Jki. Feb. Mer_ Apr. Mkj? June July Aufl. Sepl. OcL Nov. D«. 

i68 157 *35 102 53 5i z 6 31 ft.i ^.3 

Since the above figures for temperature and rainfall being long¬ 
term averages do not give an accurate idea of typical variations in 
Samoan weather, a graph showing temperatum and rainfall over five 
consecutive years is appended (Fig. iSi), Fhe wettest months are 
those associated with the vtariable northerly and westerly winds. But 
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the trade-wind season is also a rainy one; rain falls on an average of 
at least 11: days in each month at this time. 

Ebta collected at Apia can be regarded as chamcteriatic of anywhere 
on the north coasts of the islands. Rainfall stowty increases with alti- 
tade as the mountains of the mlerior, aedng as a barrier to the wind, 
cause precipitation. Isohyets (lines of equal rainfall) show a series of 
concentric loops roughly conforming to the shape of each island; but 
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Fig. [11 . Temperstuic and nunfalt Apia cbtur^'jitDry^ 


Conditiani m flinular to thi# alonfi tKt whoh nonh cn4« of Upolu. Based on data 
irom C. n A Summary ef MeUaFolo££cal Obtm.'aliom 0 / iJt£ Ssmomt 

Obirrcalary 0 ^'elliniitCin^ 1914)- 


as a general rule the eastern sides of the islands arc wetter than the 
west, as might be expected from the prcdomJiiancc of souch-east 
trade winds. The mean increase in precipitation with altitude amounts 
roughly to i8% per 300 ft. 

A fair approximation for the annual rainfall on the north coasts of 
Upolu and Savai'i is ir 3 in., and for the south coasts 157 in. In the 
highlands of Upolu the maximum annual precipitation is 196 in. and 
in Savai^i Z75 in. Records from the Nav^l SiaiiDn at Fango Pango on 
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the south of Tutuib show an average raiiifaU of 190 in,, some 30 in, 
more than on the south of Upolu. This apparent discrepancy for a 
sea-level situation can be explained by the gecgraphical position of 
the harbour. It is an L^shaped land-locked bay W'ith steep su rroun ding 
mountains rising to 2.000 ft. This would naturally give it a rainfaJJ 
more like that of an inland station at that altitude. 

Relative Humidity, The mean annual relative humidity at Apia is 
^ 3 %' regular diurnal variation of about i+%, The 

greatest hunudity, about 6% above the mean, occurs in the morning, 
and the lowest, about 8 % below the mean, in the afternoon. The high 
humiditj' combined w'lth the high temperature tends to make move¬ 
ment through the bush arduous. 


Vecetatioh and Fauna 

Except on recent lava flow's where the rock has not yet disintegrated 
the inland soil is a red earth approaching latcrite in character. It does 
not usually overlay the rocks to any great depth, and owing to the 
steepness of many slopes it is usually dry in spite of the heavy rainfall. 
Everywhere it k studded with blocks of decomposing basalt. The 
narrow belt of coral sand round the shore is covered by a rich mould 
formed from decomposed coral residue and humus. 

Thick tropical vegetation covers all the islands except on recent 
lava flows. 'I'hc shore is characterked by Scaevida /rutescem scrub, 
the almost universal coconut, Barringtonia asiattca (a large tree reach- 
inga height of 60 ft. or so), pandanus and many other trees. In certain 
swampy regions mangroves occur but not very extensively. Inland, 
even on very steep slopes, except on the more recent lava flows, 
there is a tall evergreen rain forest. Tree ferns are plentiful in 
some places (Plate 114), Small patches are cleared in the interior 
for native cultivation, but even in these clearings large trees arc 
frequently left standing. 

There is an extreme paucity of animal life. Animals include the 
Polynesian tat, and a fruit bat, as well as pigs and a certain number of 
European cattle which have escaped into the bush. 

Only thirty-four species of birds have been observed and most of 
these inhabit the interior. There arc many doves and small parrots. 
Game birds include the golden plover, wild duck and three speeies 
of pigeon. A particularly rare bird, unique to Samoa, is the tooth¬ 
billed pigeon {Didmmilus sfrigirtittm). There are two kinds of snakes. 
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several lizards and a gecko, all of wtuch are haimless. Fresh-vvater 
shrimps inhabU some of the streams and there h a land crab. 

Insects are very numerous, A species of mosquito {Ste^^mym 
pseudosaiteilaris) ts a filarial carrier and Is responsible for much 
elephantiasis. There are two kinds of centipede and a scorpion; each 
ha$ a poisonous sting which is palnfiil but not dangerous. An insect 
which has caused considerable damage to crops is the rhinoceros 
beetle, introduced accidentally from Ceylon with rubber plants 
in T911. 


HISTORY 

The Samoa group was sighted by the Dutch na\-igator^ Roggeveen, 
in the course of his expedition round the world In 1721-2^ but he did 
not land. Some forty years later Bougainville visited Samoa, and. 
Impressed by the number of canoes he saw engaged in fishing or 
coastivise traffic, named the group the Navigator’ Islands, La 
P^rouse landed on the Island of Tutuila in 17S7 bat sailed away after 
a w^atering paitj^ had been attacked and killed by the local inhabitants. 
The first British ship to visit Samoa was Pandora Ln 1790, 

Various other scientific or exploring expeditions touched at the group 
and whaling stup^ were frequent visitors. But there was little interest 
shown in Samoa by European Pow'ers at the time. Colonial expansion 
in the Pacific w^as in its infancy and the blands vvere remote. 

There was no $etded or stable govermnenL VilUgeSp which were 
more or less autonomous as fir as their owm affairs were concerned^ 
bound themselves together Into districts for mutual protection under 
the head of one influential family. Two familieSp the Tupua and the 
Malietoa, w^re predominant, and with the support of various districts 
fought and intrigued against each other more or less continuously to 
obtain the ceremonial headship of the group. There was no recog¬ 
nised system of succession^ and though both families had inter¬ 
married to some extent no stable government had ever materialized. 

The history of the islands until their partition and annexation is 
dominated by the rivalry of these tw^o j^milies on the one hand, and 
of the three western Powers^—Germany, the United States and 
Great Britain—on the other. 

Early Missionary Activity 

The first effective European contact ^vith Samoa was when John 
Williams of the London IVIissionary Society arrived at the islands in 
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1S30. HU arriva] coincided with tht decisive victory of Malietoa 
V^nupo over the Tupua family. The Loadon Missionary Society 
were particiilarly favoured by the circumstances which had maugu- 
rated a relatively stable govemment, while the love of ceremony 
characteristic of the Samoana made them particularly susceptible to 
the personality of Williams and the Rarotongan and Tahitian mis- 
aJonaries he brought with him. A printing press w-as set up in 1839^ 
and numerous schools were established, while in 1S44 the Malua 
Institute was founded, and became an important cdueadonal centre 
for the group* and for training Samoan teachers for work in other 
islands. 

In addition to the London Missionary Society there was the 
Wesleyan mission from Ton^» teachers from w^hich actually began 
work in the island of Savai'i about 1828 but were initially not very 
successful; a Roman Catholic nusslon also started work in t84S* 

Early Relations wtth the Povvers 

In 1839 the group was visited by the United States Exploring 
Expedition under the command of Captain Wilkes. In addition to 
making a thorough survey of the islands and raking particular notice 
of the harbour of Pango Pango in the island of Tutuda. WLlkes 
drew up a series of commerct^ reguladons and appointed John C. 
Williams, the son of the missionary, as acting American vice-consul 
This appointment was not confirmed in Washington* but in 18++ 
the American government appointed a commercial agent, choosing 
John C. Willbims for the post* The first British consul was not 
appointed till 1847, while the first German consul w'a$ appointed in 
1861. 

The early promise of peace ushered in with the accession of 
VainupOp the head of the Mdietoa family^ in 1828, ended with a de¬ 
pute over his successor in 1841 which broke out into open war in 1848 
and lasted for seven years. Traders in Apia, like rhe missionariesp 
carried on as well as possible in the circumstances; some acquired 
claims to tracts of land by seUiog liquor and more particularly 
arms and ammurution to both protagonists^ In 1S55 the Malieioa 
party overcame the I'upua and a period of companstive peace 
ensued. 

George Pritchard, the first British consul, recommended annexation 
Oft economic grounds and also with a view' to saving the islanders from 
their owm frequent civil wars and the lawless behaviour of the settlers 
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in Apia. He was joined in this recommendation by the missionaries 
who for reasons of their own were particularly apprehensive of French 
aggression. The Samoan chiefsj whose main contacts with disinterested 
white men had been with English missionariesp aUo petitioned for 
aimexadon or protectiuo by Great B ritain. In the face of these requests 
the British government held that while they were unwilling to annex 
the islands they would not be prepared to see any other Power in 
possession of greater benefits than they held themselves^ Till the end 
of the century they maintained this attitude against the liealous ex¬ 
pansionism of the local sciilcrs, and the repeated suggestions from 
New' Zealand, advocating annexation. The other interested Powers^ 
the United States and Germany, took up the same attitude for many 
years against similar zealous acquisitiveness on the part of their local 
representatives. 

The Growth of Commercial Intere^ 

Regular trade had begun in the islands before 1830. with the visits 
of whalers for provbions. in bter years their calls increased greatly 
in number and in regularity and provided commercial opportunities 
for Europeans settled on shore* At the same timtt trade in coconut 
oil developed in Samoar as in other parts of the Pacific. With these 
and other minor sources of income a number of traders'—some of 
them members of local missionaiy^ families^ others representatives of 
Papeete business houses—maintained themselves at .Apia and Pango 
Pango* The real foundation of the prosperity of later ycarSi however, 
was laid when the German firm of Johann Cesar Godetfroy und Sohn 
established an agency at Apia about 1857. 

The Gadeffroy Company. The Godetfroy company, when it came 
to Samoak already possessed considerable experience of Pacific tradei 
and its local representative, August Unshelm, proved himself a man 
of enterprise and tact, tinder his direcdon an extensive trade in 
coconut oil w'as soon built up there by his firm; and branches were 
established in Tonga and Fiji. On bb death in 1864+ he was suc¬ 
ceeded by Theodor Weber, who had previously represented die 
firm in Valparaiso. Weber A^-aa a TnasterW man, perhaps even more 
energetic than Unshelm, and endOAved with considerable tact. Though 
perhaps none too scrupulous* he certainly gained the respect of all 
AA-ith whom he dealt. Particularly important from the point of view 
of Samoa were die large tracts of land he acquired on behalf of hU 
firm, and the introduction of indentured labourp to w'ork on the 
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plantations. The German mterests were at firat purely commercbL 
Samoa was the clearing house for the firm's trade from the tmmy 
stations scattered through the islands in the central Pacific. But the 
group of large plantations acquired by Weber in Samoa made the 
German economic interests greater than those of any other Power. 
It is uncertain when ideas of annexation first occurred to Weber, but 
he certainly mendoned such a step prior to 1872. German colonial 
policy, however, did not enter into an active phase till 1SS5, 

The Webb Shipping Line and Ahade^s Treaty. American com¬ 
mercial interests in the group w^ere not vciy^ considerable in com¬ 
parison With those of Great Britain or Germany. But an attempt to 
establish a shipping line between Kew^ Zealand and San Francisco vda 
Hawaii and Samoa, and the imperialiatic attitude of American settlers 
in Hawaii, brought about a treaty of friendship betiveen the local 
chiefs of Tutuila and the United States, and a period of American 
intervention in Samoan affairs. 

fn 1S70, William H. Webb, an American shipowner, wished to 
establish a steamship line to link up with the recently completed 
transcontinental railw'ay across the United States. It was felt that 
mails betiveen New Zealand and London could be accelerated by a 
fortnight by going across the Padfic, the mainland of the United 
States and the Atlantic, instead of round the Cape of Good Hope. 
Webb obtained a subsidy from the New' Zealand government and was 
endeavouring to obtain one from the United States government. He 
accordingly sent an agent. Captain Wakeman, to survey the harbour 
of Pango Pango. Tn 1872, Commander Meade of the JJ.S.S^Narrfigan- 
s£tt sailed from HawTiii to Samoa and negotiated a treaty with 
Maunga, a local chieftain on Tutuila, This treaty granted to the 
United States the exclusive right to establish a naval base and coaling 
station at Pango Pango. The treaty was never ratified, but it did tend 
to establish a prior claim to eastern Samoa. 


The Growth of Pouhcai Interests 

In New Zealand the plans for the W^ebb shipping line emphasized the 
strategic importance of the Samoan group, and the rapid com¬ 
mercial expansion of the Godeffroy company in the Pacific promoted 
a desire for annexation. On various occasions between 1870 and 1875 
representations were made to London by Mr Julius Vogel, the Prime 
Minister of New Zealand, to induce the Brid^ government to annex 
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the iiiland$. Bui at that time Great Bniain was still unwillbg to em¬ 
bark on further commitmeota m the Pacific. 

Suitiberger^s Actwiiies. There were thus three parties anxious for 
the annexation of Samoa by their respective governments^ who were 
reluctant to take any action. Then Colonel Steinberger sent to 
Samoa by the President of the United States as a special agent. The 
circumstances surrounding hi$ appointment of Steinberger were 
complex. Samoans, possibly tiring of long periods of civil strifci 
or possibly fearing annexation by Great Britain or Germany, whose 
subjects had latterly shown themselves more grasping and more 
successful than Americans, petitioned the United Stated to annex 
the group. The traditional isoktjoiust attitude based on the Monroe 
doctrine^ which had prevented the ratification of the Meade treatyp 
tended to block annexation. On the other hand, naval opinion and 
that of Webb and hU friends was in favour of some form of American 
control. In the end it was determined to send Steinberger^ w^ho wus 
a friend of Webb, as a special agent. He was to pay tus own expenses; 
he Avas not to commit the government to anything; and he was to 
report to the President on his return. 

On his arrii.’al he gained the confidence of the missionaries and the 
tradcre, and also of the Samoans, to w^hom he was particularly 
attractive on account of his advice to them not to alienate land. He 
drew' up a nominal constitution which was adopted by the Samoans. 
It vvas naturally assumed that Steinberger's vHsit w^as a reply to the 
Samoan request for annexation; on his departure it was fully believed 
tliat the United States would annex the group, a belief which Stein¬ 
berger did nothing to disabuse, 

Steinberger evidently expected to return to Samoa, probably as the 
first American governor. He went to Hamburg w'here he negotiated 
with the GodefFroy company an agreement in which he undertook to 
guarantee land held by them. This is in striking contrast to his advice 
to the Samoans, and may indeed have been inspired by a desire to 
overcome the fears of the German company and possible opposition 
by the German government to the anticipated annexation* But the 
fact remains that he was to receive a commission of two dollar^ per 
ton of copra sold by the government of Samoa to the GodefFroy 
company. 

The United States government ^vas still unwilling to annex Samoa. 
Steinberger* how'cver, obtained permission to return in 1873 in an 
.American tvai^hip, but without any official or diplomatic status* He 
duly arrived in Samoa bringing with him a present of guns and 
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ammujudon and soon became the power behind a native govcmmenit 
for the form of which he was largely responsible. For two years he 
was virtually the dictator of the islands, but he soon came into con¬ 
flict with both English and American traders and with the Ij^ndon 
Missooary Society* The principal difficulty was over the ownership 
of land. Finally, in the beginning of 1S76 Captain Stevens, com¬ 
manding H.M.S. Bmacauta, arrested him on the instructions of both 
British and American consuls and deported him to Fiji. 

Nalionai Rivalry^ After this incident King Malietoa Laupepa w^as 
deposed and a period of unrest followed; this finally broke out in 
civil w'ar. Meanwhile, there was consular activity on the part of 
Great Britain, the United States and Germany. Great Britain had 
annexed Fiji in 1875* and the belief that Steinberger was preparing 
a filibustering expedition induced local British authorities to in¬ 
vestigate the position in Samoa. In 1877 representative of the 
Samoan chiefs were dispatched asenvop to Fiji and to the United 
States to seek protection. The Governor of Fiji replied that Britain 
was unwilling to establish a protectorate but might be prepared to 
negotiate with a view to ultimate annexation. The envoy to the 
United States was more successfuL fie concluded a treaty in 1878 
w^hereby the use of Pango Pango w^as given to the United States 
{a point already covered by the unratified Meade treaty six years 
before), and the United States promised to act as intermediary^ 
between Samoa and any third party. A year later Samoa negotiated 
similar treaties w^ith Great Britain and with Germany, An arrange¬ 
ment of particular importance which developed out of the visit of 
the High Commbsioncr for the Western Pacific, who visited Samoa 
to negotiate the British treaty, wa$ the establishment of Apia as a 
municipality, to be a neutral settlement in the e%'ent of faction war? 
in the future, with cxtra-tcrriiorial privileges for w^hites. 


German Intervention in Local PoLtrics 

After considerable intrigue by the \'arious Samoan factions and also 
by the European consuls, it was finally decided in 1881 that Malietoa 
Laupepa should be king, with Tamasese, a member of the Tupua 
family, as vice-king* An unsettled peace lasted three year^, but in 
1883 the German consul, Zembsch, a moderate and peaceful man, was 
Buccceded by Stuebel, probably at the instigation of Weber, About 
this time German policy^ developed more definite colonial interests. 
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The GodefFroy company had gone bankrupt in 1879 and Eismarck 
had tried unsuccessfully to obtain a subsidy from the Reichstag. The 
company, now kno™ as the Deutche Handels- und Plantagen-Gesell- 
schait, had informal official backingp and henceforth the commercial 
and political aspirations of Germany in the Pacific coincided. 

German intervention increased and frequent concessions were ob¬ 
tained from Malieioa Laupepa under the threat of force. A secret 
request for annejcatioii sent to New Zealand, and refusedp was dis¬ 
covered by Stuebel and Weber. In 1SS5 they persuaded Tamascse to 
revolt and supplied him with arms and ammunition. They evicted 
Laupepa from his capital Mulinu'u and later occupied Apia. Protests 
by America and Great Britain led to a conference in Washington in 
1887, In this Great Britain, with other interests of greater moment 
at stake^ supported Germany, but no agreement was reached and the 
conference adjourned. 

Further encroachments by Germany were followed by an abortive 
attempt to form a Haw^aimn-Bamcan alliance. Germany then threa¬ 
tened war against Haw'aii. American interests in Hawaii were already 
so great that such a war would have probably involved the United 
States. They therefore brought pressure on the Hawaiian^, who with- 
drew their proposals. In the beginning of the same year a Bavarian, 
Captain Brandeis, had come to the islands. In August, when the mail 
steamer bad left for Sydney and the islands wem virtually isolated, 
the Germans declared war on Laupepa, who surrendered to avoid 
bloodshed and was deported. They then set up a government under 
'Pamasese with Brandeis as his adviser and had virtually complete 
control of Samoa. Native unrest under the new regime increased, and 
in i88S a rebellion broke out, led by Mataafa, a member of the 
Malieioa family. Two British vessels and one American arrived in 
the islands and the rebellion progressed with their veiled assistancep 
while Germany sent a warship to Apia. A combined operation 
by German marines and Tamasese's forces against Mataafa was 
unsuccessful and there w^crc further concentrations of German and 
American ships in Apia harbour. Feeling in both Germany and 
America was running high. Both coun tries were talking of war when 
in March 1889 a violent storm struck .Apia harbour* There were 
seven ships there at the timep three Amerii^p three German and one 
British- llie only one not driven ashore was H.M.S, Ca/i'opej a new^ 
ship with more pKJwerfuI engines than the others. By dim of good 
seamanship, she was able to put to sea. 
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The Berlin Pact am> Ultimate Paktttidx 

In June a conference of the Powers concerned wa& held in Berlin and 
national ardDur^ no doubt damped to some extent by the dieter in 
March, wafi sufficiently restrained for a compromise to be agreed 
upon. The terms were briefly that Samoa should be declared a neutral 
territory^ Apia was to have a municipal government upon which the 
three consuls should have a seat, Laupepa was to be restored to the 
throne, a chief ju$tice was to be appointed by the king of Sweden, and 
a land commission was to be set up to inquire into land claims, one 
of the m«ost troublesome of the questions coming before the consuls. 
The agreement was cumbersome and unsatisfactory from all points 
of view. The European residents continued to quarrel among them¬ 
selves and Mataafa's party were not reconciled to Laupepa, 

Mataafa rebelled in 1S93, and on being overcome was deponed to 
Jaluit in the Marshall bl^ds. In 189S Laupepa died, and Mataafa, 
who had been repatriated shortly before, came forward as a claimant 
to the throne. The rival candidate Malietoa Tanumafili was chosen, 
and Mataafa* assisted by the Germansi rebelled. 

A commission of representatives of the three interested Powers in¬ 
vestigated local conditions and recommended that the only means of 
providing stable gpvommerit was to divide the islands. The United 
States obtained Tutuda, whJJc Upolu and SavaPi were to be divided 
between Great Britain and Germany. These two Powers came to a 
separate agreement between themselves, however, in which Great 
Britain withdrew entirely from Samoa and received compensadon in 
the form of islands in the Salomon group south-east of Bougainville 
and in the German siirrendcr of rights in Tonga, Germany formally 
annexed western Samoa in 1899, 


Samoan Life in the Late Nineteenth Century 

Although any narrative of the history of Samoa at thb period is thus, 
inevitablyt taken up largely with the description of mtemational 
rivalri® and civil wars, these oompriised hut a small part of the 
activities of ordinary Samoans and of the Europeans settled amongst 
them. Fighting interrupted cultiv'adon, cut across the w^ork of the 
missions* and interfered with trade; the prospect of foreign inter¬ 
vention led the foreign residents to hope for the support of their 
governments in their disputes over land. But these factors never 
dominated the Samoan scene. The people continued to prepare copra 
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and to tKthmgc it for cheap prints and hardware at the stores of the 
traders; attendance at the mission churches and schools did not 
greatly diminish; and the development of European plantations was 
pressed on. 

WTiat most impressed the visitor to Samoa in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century ^vas not the political gossip of Apia and 
Mulmu*u but the similarity of conditions there to those of other 
parts of the Pacific. The Samoan village communities^ with their 
schools and unpretentious Protestant chapels, or elaborate Roman 
Catholic churches, were very similar to those found else where. They 
seemed more * civilized' than those of Fiji, less so than those of the 
Society islands or Hawaii. There also were agricultural non-European 
people changing their w^ay of life in response to the challenge of new' 
ideas and new opportumtje$ which European contact had brought 
them. Apia itself w'as another Le%nta or a lesser Honolulu. It had 
a street of well-built houses along the shores of the bay; there were 
substantial warehouses, a shipbuilding yard, a cotton-ginning 
establishment^ hotels and tavems, churches and schools, and the 
office of the small local newspapers. Europe^ planters, traders from 
the outer islands, and the natives of the neighbouring villages all 
frequented the stores of the local merchants. In political matters the 
bulk of the people, both in Apia and outside it, were concerned with 
personal security and benefits rather than with the rivalries of the 
Povrers or of the ruling native families. 

Thus, MThcn Germany and America assumed responsibility for the 
administration of western and of eastern Samoa, they found there 
typical South Sea communities. The probleim which confronted 
them were the ordinary administrative on^ which had been faced 
by the French in the Society islands and the British in Fiji. 

Western Samoa untjer German Control 

Dr Solf, the former president of the municipality pf Apia, w'as made 
Governor of the new German territory. One immediate effect of 
German annexation was that certain English residents left Apia, 
fearing discrimination against them. But Solf proved himself a 
far-sighted, tactful and carehil administrator. He visited Fiji to 
study British methods of colonial administration, and on his return 
to Apia set up a Governor's Council of six members; two of these 
were British, which shows that he had no intention of discrimination 
on national lines. His native policy was enlightened. He appointed 
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Mataafa as Ali'i Sili, a noitvijial head of the native government, and 
set up a hierarchy of native oEcials, backing them up with the full 
authority of his administration. In general he made the minimum 
number of changes necessaryp leavUig Samoan customs unaltered 
wherever he could. In particular, the Ta*tmua and Faipul^^ an upper 
and a lower house of chiefs formed on a parHamentary model in 1873, 
were allowed to continue at Mulinu^u as an advisory body to the 
government, though without pay. In essence» however, the Fmpttle 
were closely asscjciated with the Tunma and Pule, the t^vo traditional 
groups of orator chiefe who represented the autonomous native local 
communities of Upoiu and Savail respectively* The rivalries and 
intrigue inherent in this traditional structure still remained as a 
serious impediment to the effective working of the German rule. The 
period of Solf'$ administration, which lasted till 1910, was one of 
steady commercial e.xpansion and of greater peace than had occurred 
in Samoa for many years. But it ^vas marred by tivo disturbances 
which had their roots in the old political system and which led the 
Germans to eliminate this system from their administration. 

In 1904 a part-Samoan with the assistance of the Ta*imus and 
Friipiite tried to form a Samoan Co-operative Trading Society and 
proposed to levy a tax on all and sundry to finance the schemep "l^hts 
was forbidden, but was persisted in, to the point of releasing from 
gaol Faipiile who had been imprisoned by the government for carrying 
on with the scheme. After this defiant activity had been suppressed, 
the Ta*{mu^ and Fatpuk were replaced by a council of deputies {P'orja 
of Faipule) nominated by the Governor, In 190S an anti-administra' 
tion movement led by a chief named Lauati attempted to rstore the 
old institution of Samoan kingship, with its associated Tumia and 
Puli organization* This was also suppressed hut broke out again a 
year later and Lauati was deported to Jaluit, This movement, known 
as the Alau a Pule ('the Opinion of Savaii"). may have been in part 
inspired by discontented white settlers. It had many of the charac¬ 
teristics of the later Mm movements which occurred in American 
Samoa and in Western Samoa under the mandatory government of 
New Zealand, 

In 1914 a New Zealand expeditionary^ force occupied Samoa with¬ 
out meeting any resistance from the German authorities. 

A military government took over the functions of the German ad- 
ministration. The leading German ofhcials were removed for deten¬ 
tion elsewhere, German laws and ordinances were confirmed and 
amended w'here necessary* This administration continued until the 
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mandatory government under ihc League of Nations was sot up in 
1920. 


Eastern Samoa under American Administratidn 

After the tripartite agreement of ^899 an .American ^\^rship was 
dispatched to Tutuila to establish a nav^al base in Pango Pango 
harbour. 

Letters were received from the chiefs of Tutuila and Manu'a 
acknowledging the'sovereignty and protection of the United States". 
It was not, however, until 1904 that tlie Tui Alanu'a (Lord of Manuka) 
formally ceded his territory to the United States. Although the 
cession was acknowledged by the President of the United Stales, the 
islands have never been formally annexed. The President merely 
authorized the Navy Department to administer the islands. Samoans 
in fact are not citizens of the United States; tliey are * American- 
protected persons ^ 

The settlement of tradeni and conimercial exploitation have been 
severely discouraged and, except for the Naval Station^ the islands 
have not been developed. 

The same tendencis which characteris^ed the Samoans in other 
islands showed themselves in quarrels over the succession in 1909 to 
the native title of Tui Alanu'a. The title was therefore abolished and 
the naval authorities took firm steps to deal w'ith incipient disorders. 
After this incident the Samoans reniained peaceful until after the war 
of 1914-18. 

The slump in copra prices tvas conducive to a feeling of discontent 
in 1919, This took the form of an attack on the Governor who 
accused of general maladministration and pecutatJon. I'he various 
native chiefs formed a committee which had sufficient authority over 
the people to bring about a movcmerit comparable to the civil dis¬ 
obedience campaigns which have broken out in India. A commission 
was appointed to investigate the charges. As a result of the findings 
of the commission an .'Auditing Board with native representatives 
was set up to supervise the finances of the administration. Regula¬ 
tions w^ere enacted to control disloyalty, disorder and the circulation 
of false statements about official finance. Certain of the more trouble¬ 
some agitators were deported or imprisoned^ The chiefs were satisfied 
and peaceable conditions followed, punctuated by occasional requests 
for the release or return of the prisoncr$H In 1924 the prisoners were 
released and pardoned. 
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Di$contetit, based on a wish for a civiltan instead of a naval ad-^ 
ministration, later broke out again. The leaders of the movement, the 
Mau, expressed their loyalty to the United States but asked for a 
change of govcrfiment. In its general character this movement w-as 
very similar to the Mau of Western Samoa (p. It 'vas no doubt 
fomred in part by the agitation of some of the few American settlers 
and part-Samoans. With tact and firmness the movement was sup¬ 
pressed. Ln 1929 a commission was formed to prepare plans for a 
more constitutional governtnent for die islands, "^rhe draft of these 
pro]>osals was submitted to Congress but rejected^ and eastern 
Samoa remains under naval administration. 


Western SAa^pA under League of Nations Mandate 

The mandate for Western Samoa was conferred on New Zealand in 
1920+ I'he New Zealand government was determined to carry out the 
obligations of the mandate conscientiously, riding primarily in the 
interests of the native population. It was therefore probable that a 
conflict would arise betiveen the administratiem and the local trader^. 
Many of them were British subjects, they had been ivell treated by the 
German authorities, and they looked forward to greater economic 
opportunities and 3 larger share of self-government under a New 
Zealand administration. The local residents had prepared a memo¬ 
randum seuing forth suggestions for the administration of the 
territory. This was largely contrary to the policy of the New Zealand 
government and was for the most part ignored. Added to the natural 
disappointment of the European residents was a period of economic 
disorganisation caused by ihe deportarion of some tivn hundred 
German citizens and the scii^ure of their knds as reparations. 

Under the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, ex-enemy estates» in¬ 
cluding aU the land gf the former Godeffroy company^ were vested in 
the New Zealand government. This land, knoivn as the Reparations 
EstateSf administered from New Zealand, and the revenue was 
devoted to Samoaii expenses. The h^uropean population continued to 
criticize the administration for some years. They alleged that there 
was not enough representation of unofficbl opinion* that the number 
of officials was far too great for the size of the territory and the 
revenue it could support (an old cry in German bmes); and that the 
officials knew little of Samoan conditions and were unw-illing to lake 
the advice of the local residents. These complaints were not sur- 
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pmlng in view of the strongly contrasied policies of the admini- 
straticjn the residents. 

Until about igzb native opposition was quiescentp but in that year 
discontent broke out in a Alau or 'opinion^ movement. In this the 
Samoans were supported by discontented white residents. From the 
point of view of the government this action of the residents was 
improper and relations beOiveen them became very strained. 

The native discontent ^vas probably inherent in the clash between 
the traditiorkal Samoan outlook on Ufe and politics^ and western ideas^ 
In a sense il w:as a revolt not so much against the New Zealand govem- 
meni aa against the latter^s native nominees. The administration, in 
contrast to the Germans^ had attempted to rule through native 
officials^ giving them considerable responsibility, fn many cases they 
w^ere not qualified for this burden^ and their prestige w as undermined 
by men of higher rank who had no government appointments, but 
who by Samoan tradition should have been in positions of authority. 
The general disix^ntent thus aroused was fostered by the parallel dis¬ 
content of the European residents and aggravated by particular ad¬ 
ministrative measures which were opposed to Samoan traditions. 
Examples were an ordinance providing for banishment from an 
offender's village and for the removal of Itis titles; an attempt to 
abolish on economic grounds the traditional custom of mijlanga 
(visiting trips round the islands); and the prohibition of distributing 
fine mats—all matters which vitally affected the Samoan social and 
political structure. 

In its early phase the Mau expre^ised it$ loyalty to the government 
and refrained from violence, and there was some hope that the move¬ 
ment might subside. But when O. F. Nelson (a part-Samoan trader of 
great influence) and tivo of the European residents were exiled to New 
Zealand, they^ continued their campaign of opposition there, re¬ 
ceiving considerable local support. The knowledge of this in Samoa 
tindoubtedly fostered the native movement, w'hich took the form of 
non-eCKiperation and refusal to pay tases, A Royal Commission in¬ 
vestigated affairs in Western Samoa and reported in favour of the 
government. It has, however, been criticized for taking too legalistic 
a view of its terms of referenccn tn 1529 a procession in .Apia organ¬ 
ized by the il/flu to welcome one of the exiled European residents on 
his return ^vas fired on by the policCp and eleven Samoans and one 
European poiiceman were killed. Particularly unfortunate from the 
political point of vie^vw-as the death of the high chief Tamasesc in this 
affair. 
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As a result of this dash the Mau luithdre^w from Apia, and early in 
Januaj^' 1930 H.M.S. Dunedin landed marines who were employed 
for some sbt weeks in an attempt to round up the leaders. But these 
proved very elusive in the wooded interior of the islands. In March 
the administration arranged a meeting with the leaders of the Msu in 
which these agreed to surrender some twenty of their members re¬ 
quired to answer criminal charges, and to disperse to their villages. 

From 1930 onwards affairs improved steaddy though the Man still 
remained in existence as an Illegal organization. In 1937 foQowing a 
goodw ill visit from New Zealand the ban on the Man was repealed. 
Nelson was allowed to return from New Zealand. Arrears of native 
taxes w'hJch could not be collected during the earlier period of 
the Mau were Amticn off. The unpopular Samoan Offenders* 
Ordinance providing for banishment from villages w^s repealed. 
Native representation on the I.^gisbtive Council was increased to four 
and TuimaleaJi'ifano^ the leader of the Maji, w'as appointed to the 
position of Fautua or high advisor to the .Administrator, Provision 
was made for the establishment of a finance committee of one 
European and three Samoans to act with the Administrator and iw^o 
officials. ITie Fonn of Faipnie w'aa also given authority to discuss 
financial affairs. 

In the newly elected Foiio of Fmpule thirty-three members out of 
a total of thirty-nine belonged to the Mau^ and it was estimated that 
about 80% of the population supported the Alau, In 1938 further 
restrictive legislation was repealed and it wras hoped that the unrest 
was over. But it ia significant of the disunity and competing interests 
in Samoan politics that a small Bamoan antl-Alau movement had 
begun at Vaimaangu and Malie, the latter being a principal village 
of the ^rlalietoa family who had been largely succeeded in positions 
of authority by the leaders of the Man. 


GROWrH AND DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 
Growth of Native Porulation 

Prior to the regular visit and settlement of Europeans, the population 
of Samoa was apparently fairly constant. A high birthrate was offael 
by native disea&es and faction wars. Wilkes estimated in 1S39 that the 
population of western Samoa amounted to 46^600 and that of Tutuila 
and Manu'a to 10,000. As elsewhere in the Pacific the incidence of 
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European diseases and particularly of the use of fir*arTii$ in war then 
led to a steady decline in the population. An estimate of iSSi placed 
the population of western and eastern Samoa at zS,ocx> and ij^ox 
respectively. 

By the time of the partition in 1900 this tendency had been over- 
come and the popuLation of western Samoa had risen to 33,815+ 
according to the first German census. In eastern Samoa, however, 
the decline had continued i in that year the American naval census 
showed a return of S+799 for the popuJadon. From then on, except 
for occasional setbacks caused by epidemics, the figures have risen in 
both areas. The ouTbreah of influenza in 1918 reduced the numbers of 
natives in Western Samoa from 37,113 to 31,4:32^ Since then thcie 
has been a steady rise 10 the present (1940) figures of 57,122 m Western 
Samoa and of 12,962 in American Samoa. Since [918 the increase m 
the population of Western Samoa has thus been 82 %; for the corre^ 
sponding period the increase in American Samoa has been about 
6t But the population reached its lowest level in American Samoa 
later than in Western Samoa, so that the rate of increase has been 
greater since igoo in American Samoa. 

A primary cause for the increase in the population is to be found 
in the extensive medical services in both lerritories (p. 638), which 
have in particular tended to lower the infant mortality rate. Vital 
statistics, often dependent on the returns of nadve village officials, 
are not entirely reliable; figttres for 1940 show a high birth-raic 
among the native population of Western Samoa of 40-5 per thousand, 
compared with a death-rate of only 13 per diousand. In American 
Samoa similar rates appear to apply- 


Density and DtsTaiBUrios or Population 

I’he steadily increasing population will in time lead to serious over- 
crow^ditig, unless technical advances in agriculture relieve the situa¬ 
tion* Out of a total area for Western Samoa of about i, 100 sq. miles, 
roughly 581+370 acres are held as native land. (In addition, there were 
40,000 acres held by Europeans and 10,300 held as Crown Lands.) 
This gives about 10 acres of native land per head of the population* 
In .American Samoa, although very little land is held by Europeans, 
only about 4 acres of land are available per head of population. 

Upolu, with its convenient harbour at Apia and fertile northern 
coastline, has alwaj^ been the most densely populated island. Savai'i, 
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with large barren or unckiltivated areas in the north and w^eat, sup¬ 
ported a eomparadvely smell population. 

Samoan settlement b almost everywhere littoral, since villages are 
built near the seashore for convenienoe in fishing. In Tutuila, indeed, 
where the interior h most mountainous,, nearly all the a^'ailable places 
for settlement are round the coast. 

There are only two towTis in the group^ Apia (with a population of 
about 4 tOoo) and the United States Naval Station at Pango Pango. 
There are about 230 village in the group. Of these, 108 are on 
Upolu* 6a on SavaiU, 57 on Tutuib^ and 9 in the Manuka group. The 



Pig. iZz. Dutnbution of |H>pulniiqn on TuruiJfl, 

The nipreficntaiion U pnly app^QKlmi^te to tln! nctimx round figure, RavtJ an 
J. W- Coulter, Brrma P+ Bahetp Muifum no, eto, p. (Hnnolulti, iw+O- 

average number of inhabitants in a vilbgc is about 20o, but the 
largest have up to i ,oog. The distribution of population in Tutuila 
in 1935 is shown in Fig. 1S2. 


Foreign A^^I> Mixeu-blood Population 

In Western Samoa there were some 400 European ^ttlers in 1940, 
mostly in or near Apia^ and in American Samoa there are United 
States naval personnel and a few^ missionaries. 

Melanesian labourers were first imported m the ^seventies to wort 
the plantations of the Godeffroy company. A Chinese indentured 
labour system was continued in the early years of the mandate, but 
the number of indentured labourers has decreased steadily till there 
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were in 1939 3 ^ 7 - same year tliere were So Mebnesian 

men and one woman in Western SamtKi. 

There is a Urge mixed blood population which may be divided Into 
two The who have the legal status of Europeans^ are the 

children of marriages between the early settlers and Samoan women, 
and their families. These have usually been brought up in the culture 
of their fathers, and many form an important and influential element 
in the population. The second dass+ the oifepring of temporary 
unions of Chinese labourers* Europeans and American sailors 
Samoan women, are usually brought up by their mothers and other 
relatives and are to some extent absorbed into the native community* 
For census purpcicses+ the latter are Listed as natives, and it is im- 
possible to ascertain their total number. 


THE SAMOAN PEOPLE 
Contacts wtth European Culture 

The Samoans are proud people but friendly. They are proud of their 
own traditions and custom^ but friendly to a foreigner with different 
traditions and customs. They do not expect him to forget hia own 
background and become one of themselves the moment he lands on 
their owm beach, but they appreciate the compliment if he respects 
their way of life and to same degree adapts his behaviour accordingly. 
But while the netveomer may be surprised at die letter of some of 
their customs, in time he will remark a surprising similarity in the 
spirit of them to that of his own. If a Sainaaii meets him he wUi not 
ask after his health but where he is going. The question b equivalent 
to our own TIow are you ?'—^ matter of convention; and it must be 
noted that they arc a conventional people. 

For instance, there is a convention that no visit or social occasion 
is recognised until speeches have been made. This b of particulaj 
convenience where houses have no walls and there is complete lack 
of privacy for those preparing for a guctsi. The procedure is as follows* 
The guest may see hb ho^t in his house, but will give no sign of 
having seen him. He enters the house between two of the posts in 
front and stands still with complete bbnkncss of expression. He must 
remain like thb until a fresh mat is spread for him. Before this is 
done his host’s household may continue their business, ignoring him^ 
but DO slight IS intended. Presendy a member of the household will 
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Spread a mat. This is equivalent to answering the door. The guest will 
sit down facing his host, but will not speak until the host has made a 
welcoming speech from the other end of the house. Such behaviour 
is appropriate to all ceremonial meetings. 

The white man, like his goods, b accepted with friendly restraint. 
He is known as ipalartgiy a term used also as an adjective. He will be 
given a definite rank by the Samoans, and thb will depend not only 
on that which he appears to hold among hU own countrymen but also 
on hia own dignity and behaviour. In American Samoa the general 
rule is for naval officers to be graded among the Samoan chiefs, while 
ordinary seamen are placed among thts comparatively small propor¬ 
tion of Samoans who bear no title. 

Samoan convention^ may alter slightly and develop from genera¬ 
tion to generation, and they have been made to fit in with the changinig 
conditions inii'odneed by the w'hiic man, such as foreign commodities, 
money and Christianity. But the people are of such a conservative 
nature that these new elements have never been allowed to sweep the 
land with the devastating effects to be observ^ed in some other Pacific 
island communities. Nevertheless, considerable cultural changes 
have taken place In the bst hundred years. The individualism of 
western civilization is clashing all the time with the traditional com¬ 
munal organization. A money economy is developing, and the views 
of the younger generation are often at variance with those of their 
elders. A particularly striking example of this is to be seen in the 
Fitafita guard in American Samoa, a body of about seventy young 
men who are enrolled as naval ratings and given the same pay os 
American sailors. The scale of pay is out of all proportion to the 
local standard of living. Consequently, while tliesc men are a centre 
of interest and admiration to the younger generation, they are 
frequently at loggerheads with their elder relatives over the spending 
of their moneys which according to old Samoan ideas should be 
available for the use of their kinsfolk. 

European goods coming more and more into proininence. The 
main foreign commodities that have achieved a place in Samoan life 
are steel tools^ cotton cloth and paraffin lamps. But even so they have 
hardly yet reached the slate of being necessaries of life, and though 
there wrould be some hardship to the people if they were suddenly 
deprived of thems tiie native culture would atUI continue. Naturally 
the urbanized villages near Apia are most affected by the new' condi¬ 
tions. Remoter villages, especially those on Savail In Western Samoa 
and in the Manu'a group in American Samoa, still retain much of 
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iheir old way of life* In particular^ everyAvhere except perhaps in Apia 
elements of ceremonial behaviour on formal occasion:^ sdll survive. 

Physical Type 

The SamoanSp who represent roughly a quarter of the Polynesian 
race, are perhaps the fairest of all its branches. Their skm colour is a 
medium yellowish brown, slightly lighter in the women than in the 
men. Their hair b black or dark brown in colour, though that of 



Fiffr 185. Head of a Sam^in girl 

Ths thick lipa, imwleratEly brcud nose md wavy hair irc charactcrutic SimoKn 
train; the ^jiiianthii;; fqld at the conucf of the eye ii not coouncm. Drawn by 
AJcTta Lewis, 


about onc-third of the women b bleached with lime to a reddish 
tinge. It is generally straight or wavy^ though stiff frizzly hair does 
occur occasionally and is probably due to unions with Fijians (Fig. 

183)- 

The people are tall, with average stature in the case of men of 
S ft. 7^ in.t and in the case of women of 5 ft, 3 in. Their faces tend 
to be broad with a high w'cll-filled forehead. The cephalic index 
ranges from 74 to 87 for men, with an average of 81-3, and from 75 
to 86 for women, w^ith an average of 80-8 ; in other words their 
heads are broader than those of most Europeans. Eyes are almost 
OH (E, Pkcific) 
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invariably dark brottn* The epicanthic (Mongoloid) fold, which gives 
the characteri&tic almond shape to the eyes of Chinese and Japanese^ 
is almost unknowTi. Their noses are straight and of medium breadth. 
Their lips are thick but not protruding. In general they may be said 
to resemble Euiopeans more closely than does any other branch of 
Polynesian people. 


Language 

Their language h a dialect of Polynesian in which the usual Poly¬ 
nesian consonants occur except A and k. The h sound is represented 
by j or/. The k sound h represented by a glottal closure which causes 
a ‘hardening* of the following vow'eL In the written form of the 
l^gtiage introduced by the missionaries this is represented by an 
inverted comma. L and v represent the interchangeable I, r* and 
w sounds. In early transcriptions the ng sound, w^hich b present, was 
represented by g w'hich has led to various misleading spellings of 
place-names. For example, Fagaloa and Pago Pago should be written 
and spelt Fangaloa and Pango Pango, Recent changes include the 
occasional introduction of k and its substitution for ?. Thus the word 
a form of the common Polynesian kumeiSf meaning a bowh 
has become *umeke. 


Culture 

VUhges (Figs. i8fi, 197) 

The native villages are with few exceptions built along the coast, 
for the whole complex of Polynesian culture is based on the interplay 
of gardening and fehing. Before the arrival of Europeans communi¬ 
cation between villages was largely by canoe inside the reef. 

The villages are large and well organiied with canoe houses or boat 
hou^ on the beach, numerous scattered dwellings and a church 
presided over by a native pastor. Inland are taro fieldSp yam gardens, 
and coconut and banana plantationSi 

Homes 

T*he Samoan house is well adapted to the climate. The high 
thatched roof not only provides protection from rain but is also 
particularly effective against the heat of the sun, while the absence of 
w^h provides adequate ventilation. The ground plan h roughly oval, 
T he thatcli in the better houses is of sugar-cane leaves, in others 



PIflte II6. Apalima, Western 

^ iff Wed from ihc wesiem end of Miineno. Apel ima is the lntgff r wiljind ki the ri^Kl, On the 
luh. With a rtick off it, ia Nu'uiopa (' [aland of Red Berries*), 



Plate 117^ A Samoan hahini; fleet 
These dugdLJt cruft are Used mainEe for line Hshillg, 



Plate ElSamoan bnnito cnnce 

The crflfi has fme liiirSk W’lih a Jong j^-ntle slwer Ht iht bow and a deeply crescentic cutivaten 
A scmi'circubi sodtet canned out of the deuzkinij at the stem tcn'ca as a rest for the hstun^ 
rod. The TOWS Cif knobs, also ein-cd out of the solid* ate purely omajiietiTa]. 







KIhIc 119> Samonn, rouitd houM' 

Buih in tTB^itional ttyfe with huge ctntrc po«t, multipltr Kide pmvi 4ind domtnl fhatth rtwf. 
5uch hou&ej pky an imponant pati in ccHmchniat ctittMtaumnmt. 



Plat'C lio. Ka^'n izen^ntniiy 

The ksvQ bow] and atfcndnEiTt, ^ho?e rustivc ceremonpl drpss contfaju atronRly with the 
more Euiopcnniaed ctrnhmk; of ihe nnlixiker^. HTih particular €eTenv>ny held nt SapH- 
pfidi i in 1930 in otikbnciion of tht lootd n^nunaTv of the London Mi^^ionar^- Society. 
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pandanus or coconut-palm leaves are used* The roof U raised from 
the ground by a duster of tall posts supporting the centre, corre¬ 
sponding to the stick of an umbrella; these support the itdge pole* 
The roof is also supported at its outer edge by shorter stout poles, 
usually of breadfruit wood. No interior partitions are built and no 
outside walls, but round the house just under the thatch are screens 
resembling Venetian blinds which can be lowered either for privacy 
or protection from the wind. The floor is of coral pebbles loosely 
placed and covered with a layer of mats. The normal house has a 
floor raised on stones not more than about 9 in. from the sur¬ 
rounding ground, but the floor in the houses of important people may 
be raised as much as 6 ft, from the ground. Beds consist of layers of 
mats and bark cloth, though to-day Huropean sheets and mosi^uito 
nets are often used. All mats, furniture and utensils not in use arc 
stored in the rafters under the roof. Food is suspended by a rope 
from a convenient beam for protection from rats. 

Cooking is done in a small outhouse, a separate building made on 
the same prindple as the dwelling, but more roughly* The old 
method of cooking was to use an oven consisting of a large pit lined 
with hot stones, but European oil stoves are now a feature of many 
cooking houses* 

To meet the demands for a larger building in which to entertain 
guests, to hold ceremonial meetings or to drink kava, special houses 
are built* They are sometimes merely an enlarged form of dwelling 
houM, but the difficulty experienced by people at tlic two end*s in 
hearing each other limited the length of such structures* The tendency 
therefore has been to keep the middle section under the ridge pole 
short and to expand the sides, thus making a round house. Round 
houses are the finest architectural achievement of the Samoans and 
arc built by members of a carpenter's guild. WTiiJc the frame for the 
rounded ends of a normal house can easily be made by splitting and 
bending timber, the heavier and larger curved framework of a round 
house is carved from the solid iti short lengths of timber joined by 
a stepped scarf joint which is subsequently li-ihed {Plate 119). 

Diet 

The principal animal foods are pork and poultry. Pigs are killed 
only on ceremonial occasions, and even then fowls are often used as 
substitutes. Fish of many kinds, from small reef types to shark and 
bonito, are an important food item. They are usually cooked, but the 
flesh of bonito is often eaten raw. 
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Vegetable foods form the lar^ger part of the normal Samoan diet. 
The staple is tarOp a root crop found in most parts of Polynesia, and 
its leaves are the only form of green vegetable m regular use. Yams 
and sweet potatoes are also eoitimonly caieit, and the coconut is very 
important, its meat being an ingredient of almost all made-up diahc&. 
Breadfruit, banana and papaya are also eaten, though the last is not 
highly regarded. Nowadays European tinned salmon and meat, 
known under the generic name of pistipa^ are very popular; the 
native name may perhaps have been given because the first European 
food known to the Samoans was pea $oup+ For drinks apart bom 
fresh water^ the "milk’ of the green coconut is used and kava (p. 617) 
is also largely drunk. 

Chip/tainship iSttd Political Orgam^^stion 

Samoa differs from most large Folyni^ian communities in its 
system of chieftainship. No established rule by a single dynasty ever 
seema to have developed, and the almost feudal organi^tion charac¬ 
teristic of Hawaii did not emerge. 

'rhe basis of the organisation is an intdeate system of graded 
chiefly titles, essentially of tw'o kinds: ali'i and tuia/akr It b difficult 
to translate these terms neatly, but the former may be called titular 
chiefs, and the latter orator chiefs. (They are commonly referred to as 
"chiefs* and ’talking chiefs* respectively.) A chief of either type may 
be of high rank or low' rank, and for practical purposes there are many 
orator chiefs who are of higher rank than many titular chiefs. But a 
titular chief of whatever rank is always entitled to certain courtesies 
of address and behaviour, w hile an orator chief does not receive these; 
he, on the other hand, has certain privileges—the right to address 
meeting, to preside over the distribution of food, and to receive 
presents from titular chiefs on formal Dccasion$+ On many cere¬ 
monial occasions a high titular chief is tlie presiding dignitary, a high 
orator chief his spokesman and executive official; they are the dual 
dements necessary to the conduct of affairs. All title-holders, both 
tiuilar chiefs and orator chiefsi are referred to by the generic term 
matai. Since most of the title-holders are heads of households, the 
term is also used to cover these men, and also men whose titles arc of 
so low rank that few people know to which category they belong. But 
the essential significance of being a matm is that one holds a title 
which allow's one to sit in the local council (fono), !n the Samoan 
system a person receives consideration not as an individual but in 
virtue of the title w^hich he holds and the privileges which attach to it. 
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Succession to a tide is elective within a family, and while hereditj- is 
a contributory qualification general ability, popularitj- and the 
^pacity to make a good speech are the principal considerations borne 
in mtnd when a title has to be filled. 

Under such a system no feudal government based on the concep¬ 
tion of a purely hereditary aristocracy has arisen. Each village was 
formerly and is still to some extent ruled by a council (/ono) of title- 
holders, including both titular chiefs and orator chiefs. Groups of 
if-iJlages in turn formed larger units, each with its own fmo. In 
ancient times there were in all fourteen major divisions. The tide to 
a seat on a particular village /<sm might also carry with it the right to 
a scat on a sub-district or district fono. But since each village was 
autonomous in its own affairs there was no complete administrative 
control over the whole group, which represented at best a very loose 
confederation which might conceivably band together for common 
defence against an invader from Tonga or Fiji. Precedence in the 
fono and the right to speak depended not so much on the ability of a 
particular chief as on the traditional importance of the title he held. 
But in practice four tides, those of Tuiaana, Tuiatua, Ngatoailele and 
1 amasoali'i, came to be regarded as of greater ceremonLai importance 
than any others. At one period, oiving to wide kinship ramifications, 
all these four titles became invested in one person, known as the 
Tafa'ifa, the paramount head of Samoa. WTiile of great ceremonial 
presdge, this title gave little if any real political power, though 
Europeans in later times complicated the situation by attempting to 
recogniEe its holder as a king. In practice the struggle for this cere¬ 
monial headship tended to be fought out by intrigue and wur hettvecn 
nvo predominant families, the Tupua and the Malietoa, each with its 
major seat on the north coast of Upolu. And owing to the important 
executive role played by orator chiefs in the Samoan polity, the 
rivalry assumed also the form of a contest between the two major 
groups of these chiefs, known as the Tutnua and the PuU. In essence 
the former represented the two districts of .Aana and Atua in Upolu, 
while the latter represented Sav^ai'i, in alliance with the district of 
Tuamasanga in Upolu. The island of Tutuila tended to follow the 
district of Atua, in which lived its overlord, and the little Islands of 
Apolima and Msnono (Plate 116), whose chiefs had a voice in the 
disposal of the Malietoa title, tended to support that faction. Only 
the distant Manu'n islands, with their high chief, the Tut. Manu‘a, 
stood independent of die rival groups, and had an exclusive political 
Organization of their own. 


6 I4 ge^terai. review of the samoa group 

In modem coiidition& the system of chiefly tides has retained its 
funotioas qu ceremonial occasions, but has lost much of its former 
political impottancet even tbough ill a modified form it is utili^ied by 
the administration in both Western Samoa and American Samoa. The 
highest tides, those of overlordship, have been shorn of much of their 
power, and for practical purposes their holders have iniluence over 
a much more Hmited area. In American Samoa, for instance, the 
authorities for a time insisted that the title of Tui Manu'a should be 
kept in abeyance^ and even when they allowed it to be revived in 
19JO, the pow^er^ attaching to it w'tre rigidly curtailed- Here, where 
the adminbtration registers titles officially and adjudicates in cases of 
disputed succession, the tendency has been to limit the number of 
dUe-holdeni, so that it has been estimated that for the territory as a 
whole only about iS% of male Samoans over 16 years of age are 
Maim. In Western Samoa, on the other handj where the appointmeni 
to titles has been left entirely to the Samoans themselves, the len- 
dency has been to enlarge the number of title-holdera by reviving 
ancient tides and splitting existing ones among several incumbents^ 
thus spreading the privileges more widely and decreasing the power 
of individuab- Here in 19^6 there W'cre nearly 3,000 matai\ repre¬ 
senting over 30% of male Samoans over 16 years of age. In both 
territories the powders and privileges of mat^i have lessened in ordb 
nary affairs, owing to growing economic indiriduatism; to the spread 
of education and ideas of equality before the law- to the use of 
common means of transport such a$ buses which throw both sexes 
and all ranks togetherj and to the increasing entry of women into 
local administration and even, as in the women's Mm in Western 
Samoa, into politics^ 

Family Organis^atian md Prop^ty Holding 

Kinship ties are very important in Samoan socbl and economic 
life. All who are related by birth or adoption are recognized as 
belonging to one kinship group, a kind of extended family, and 
membership is counted through both the male and female lines. The 
tendency in for descendants in the male line to manage and inherit the 
family property (including in former times the family gods), but for 
immediate female descendants and their children to have claims and 
priviiegeaH Particular weight is given to the female line because of the 
supposed power of a woman to by a cur^ on her brother and her 
brother*a children. 

Land was held formerly by the ivhole family group and ad* 
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ministered or distributed by the matai, the heqd of the family* But 
in practice the occupier of a plot of land might be catisidered to be the 
owner. The tendency everywhere to-day is for land to be more and 
more recognized as the property of the ocoipien This notion is 
furthered in Western Samoa by the government practice of leasing 
for a nominal rent five-acre plots to Samoans on marriage. When the 
first plot has been fully cultivated they have a right to acquire a second 
five-acre plot. Native land holding may therefore be said to be of two 
fomns; the nominal title to the land of a family, known as the pule, 
and vested in a matai; and the individual ownership of small holdings^ 

In former dmes any member of a family could take the food or 
ordinary personal property of any other for his own use. This form 
of modified communism combined with the natural abundance of the 
necessaries nf life discouraged initiative Ln the acquisition of w'calth* 
This is to some extent altered to-day by a convention w^hich has 
growm up that European goods acquired from traders shall be re¬ 
garded as the per^nal property of the owner. 

Religion 

For over one hundred yeans missionaries have worked in the 
Samoan islands. All the people are numinally Christiiui^ though 
numerous sur^dvais of Polynesian beliefs remain, especially the con¬ 
cepts of ghosts and of their power to cause harm to human 

beings. Formerly Tangaloa (commonly known elsewhere in Poly¬ 
nesia also, as Tangaroa) was worshipped as a creator god, and a deity' 
called Pili, incarnate in a lizard, took second place. 

To-day every village has its native pastor. Three-fifths of the 
people are adherents of the London Missionary' Society; a large 
number of the remainder are Methodists. Roman CatholicSp Seventh 
Day Adventists and Mormons have also established missions. 

Christianity has modified certain aspects of Samoan life funda¬ 
mentally. Every village has its church, w^here the people go on 
Sundays, sing hymins in their ow n tongue and W'^ith their ow’n spirit, 
and indulge the pastor's native love of oratory during the sermon* 
They subscribe money, hard-earned by copra cuttings to the mis¬ 
sionary societies or for the building of bigger and grander churches 
than thoae of their neighbours. These activities arc combined with 
Bible interpretation of a literal kind. What has happened is that 
Christianity has substituted Christian theology for the Samoan gods 
without modifying very much ihe native attitude towards the super¬ 
natural. 
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CprmWff / Life 

Elaborate rules of precedence accompany meetings of /o#fo 
(councils). The driiiking of kav^a ceremonially and feasts in which 
food is ceremonially divided and distributed with strict attention to 
rant are features of ail important functions. Matong^^ joume>'s on 
which visits are made primarily to exchange fine mats (which have 
almost taken on the characteristics of a ceremonial ctijTeriCy)^ are also 
accompanied by much ceremonial behav-iour. Since ceremony still 
plays such an important part in Samoan life, some of its basic aspects 
must be understood by everj' visitor to the islands. 

The Tatipo 

Foimerly every village had its Taupo, a virgiii of rank who was the 
focus of most ceremonial behaviour* To-day the institution sunives 
only in the most conserv'ativc regions such as Manuka and in the 
villages of particularly important chiefs such as Malietoa. But many 
of the ceremomea oonnected with the role of the Taupo sdU survive. 
She was frequently the daughter of the chief and her functions were 
first and foremost those of a village hostess. She and the young girls 

the village prepared kava and distributed it. She danced before 
visrtors, and on her behalf gifts of fine mats tvere made to visitors. 
Simis(arly when her village went on maiujiga, i.e. visited a neigh- 
bouriiag village, fine mats were presented nominally to her. The 
econoiinic balance in the distribution of fine mats was maintained by 
these vpits betw^een tillages. She w^s also in a sense a political pa^vn. 
On marriage to a neighbouring chief, a further distribution of 
mats^look place. Alliances between villages, whether for w^ or other 
purposes ^ were cemented by such marriages and fine mats were also 
thus kept in circulation, A chief would marry several Taupo in the 
cftjurse of hb lifetime, and they would after a time return to their own 
iillagfis and probably marry again. Chiefs of villages, having paid out 
Hargc quantities of mats w ith their Taupo, w^ould recoup themselves 
by arranging marriages with of other villager. 

The Malanga 

A jualango was formerly a ceremonial visit to another village w^hich 
was by custom bound to proride entenainment and give kava, food 
and mats to the visitors. To-day the term molattga is u$i!d generally 
by Europeans to imply a visit or tour of the islands. Samoans in 
accordance with their traditions of hospitality will provide elaborate 
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entertainmeni for viaitors. The actual details of the ceremonial varies 
from ’^isit to visits but all contain four basic dementSp a speecb by an 
orator chief (tulafah) of the entertaining village and an appropriate 
reply by 3 tul<ifat£ in the visiting party; a gift of food; a kava cere¬ 
mony ; and a feast. Before embarldng on a mahitga a tuldfak should 
be taken, for he alone will have sofficient knowledge of tradidona! 
ceremony to be able to make the appropriate responses and know the 
correct deportment at any particular juncture. 

After the welcoming speech^ with its due reference to the ranks and 
titles of the visitors, and the appropriate reply, a formal presentation 
of food to the guc$ts takes place, usually in front of the guest house^ 
If the visit is informal the gift may consist only of a coconut. 

The Ceremony (Fig, 184, Plate 120) 

The nest phase is the kava ceremony, the pattern of which is 
essentially the same at all fonnal occasions. Of all her funedona that 
of making kava is probably the one which the Taupa practises most 
often, Kava is almost the only alternative to coconut mUk or water as 
a thirst quencher^ and its consumpdon ha$ been made one of the basic 
features of the ceremonial life. The drink is made from the root of 
the *itva (Piper me(hy^iicum) plant. In olden times this root was 
chewed by the Taupa^ who then spat it into a wooden bowl, poured 
water over it and left it to ferment through the acdon of her saliva. 
In those days one essential qualificadon for the position of Taupo 
was a good set of teeth. Nowadays the root is ground between 
two stones and the drink is unfermented* But when drunk to excess 
it is said to have a curiouB effect on the legs, as if one were mildly 
intoxicated. 

At a malanga the orator chief presents a kava root to his hosts. 
They In turn give him several roots which he divides^ setting a certain 
amount aside to be used in the immediate ceremony aitd the rest for 
further kava making during the stay of the party. The Tiiupo seats 
herself on a mat with a large round tvooden bowl supported on many 
legs in front of her. On her left sits an orator chief, on her right a 
young man, with another behind her just outside the house. Water is 
poured over her hands to cleanse them. Ground kava root h put in 
the bowl and water poured over iL The Taupo stirs the mi.xture with 
a handful of shredd^ fibre from the inner bark of the hibiscus, using 
ritual motionsp and gathering up the grounds of kava* Three times she 
throws the pod of fibre over her shoulder to the attendant outside the 
house, who shakes it out and returns it. Then all the members of the 
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oompany ckp their hoiids ii) slow regular beat^ to indicate that the 
k^va. is ready to be served^ 

The young man rises from beside the Tiiupo and holds over the 
bowl a cup made from a polished half-coconut shell. The TaupQ holds 
the saturated hibiscus fibre over the cup to fill it. The orator chief 
proclaims the name and titiei of the most important person present, 
who claps his hands. The young man bears the cup to him and pre-^ 
sents it with a deep bovv^ After ddivering the cup he steps back two 
paces and stands at attention waiting to receive the cup back. In this 



Fir. T^upo preparing kAva 

ciross4cgged on 9 mtt of plaited coo&nut lc4f, and with n irarlond of BoWCin 
raiund her ncck| ihe it prep^jifiR the Ifliuuan of ka.Vm ui the tr^itioiul woodeti 
bo^’L Drawn by Akna 


the practice b different from that in Tonga^ where the cup may be 
spun along the fioor« A titular chief should take the cup from the 
server by hooking his forefinger over the rim; an orator chief takes it 
in his open palm^ If he is silting next to a titular chief he holds out his 
hand on the far side. If he is sitting between two titular chiefs he 
takes the cup in both hands^ On receiving the kava cup a small 
libation should be poured on the Aoor. For this purpose it may be 
necessary^ to lift up the comer of the mat one is sitting on. 

It is not considered a breach of etiquette to refuse kava, or having 
taken a cup to gargle the contents and spit them out behind one* 
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Before drinking it is customary to mutter the aaJut^tbn maama. 
A small sediment ts often found in the bottom of the cup. The 
residue containing this should be tossed out behind one. , 4 nyone 
vvanting a long drink* and seeing his cup only half full before drinking 
may send It back to be filled up* 

T/ic Feast, fn the feast which follows the ka^^a ceremony the guests 
remain seated in the same ceremonial order. Food is placed on the 
floor and a portion is distributed to each person. This Avill include 
taro, a breadfruit* perhaps some pork, fish or fowl (legs are con¬ 
sidered a greater delicacy than the breast or wing) and palu sami. The 
last IS 3 paste made of pounded coconut meat with salt water added 



E*ch Oil (shown by nhupber and datted line*) goes to a pciBon pr of d^flntre 
fiatys. Thm a high chief receives no. a of *lurk, no. 1 of bnnifp, no. s of pig; 
an otawr chief np^ j of ahtrk, no. 2 of bonito, ncn, 2 or 4 of pig; a Tiiitp&, no, i 
of ihark, no. lo of ptg. Based on Te Rangi Hiroa (P. H. BudtX Bmkt R Eixhop 
Musmm BvIUiik, no. 75, pp. tzi* 124, 12^ (Honoldy, 19^0)^ 


to give it a sharp taste. Normally one uses the hands in eating, but 
palu smii should be scooped up with the midrib of a palm leaf pro-^ 
vided for the purpo^. Green coconuts are provided as a beverage^ 
At the end of a meal bowb of water and towels arc brought round for 
wa$hLng the hands+ 

An important feature of a feast may be the division of the flesh 
food. Sometimes pig and large foh are cut up into small pieces* but 
on other occasions they are divided ceremonially and appropriate 
portions given to different people according to their ranli and status. 
Fig. 185 shows the appropriate portions into which sharks pig and 
bonito are cut. Since a well-cooked pig is very difficult 10 divide, it 
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hjis become the practice to undercook the pig, or possibly even only 
just warm itp Thj^ do® not matter, for from the Samoan point of 
view the essential feature of the distribution is not to provide well- 
cooked meat but to pay proper respect to everybody present by giviiig 
him his appropriate portion. A recipient is not expected to eat all his 
share. In fact it would be far too big. After being toyed with, 
portions are parsed back to a Junior relative or attendant to be taken 
home and re-cooked for the next meal. 


Danattg 

After a ceremonial feast, or on less formal occasions too^ it fre¬ 
quently happens that a dance (swash a) is held. This is ihe one public 



The mill In the centre provide* the btsic rhythm by teppin^ on the rolted-up mai, 
white the ptaycr on ihc righl outJinci ihe tficlndy. The i] luatfBtiQn rivc* a 
repreaentetion of Siimcidn ph)iiaiJ type*. Dnwn by AlcttA Lewii. 


tMxasion when the house is given up to youth. The older manied men 
and women, even the chiefs, move to the back and take no active part, 
and the young people take possession. 





Fifir djHice at nJKi^t 

The mia men act 4$ foila to ihc girl in the Centre by intro^UCiiiH cccen tnC. fcaluirea mto then 
Urmwn by Levii^ii. 
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A visiting Taupo takes the central seat and plays the central role. 
She will be seated in front of the group of young visitors and lead the 
ritual applause which follows each number. All unite to supply the 
orchestra by singing and clapping. In addition there arc drums of 
bamboo and rolled-up mats {Fig, tS6) and most rillages can produce 
a steel guitar or a ukulele. 

The arms play the principal role in the dance, the body and legs 
secondajy' roles* the feet commonly suppijing a syncopated rhythm as 
they are cumcd in and out. Some dances are executed in a cross- 
leg^, sitting position from the beginning to end. But uaualiy the 
dancers are on their feetn trith the body bent at knees and groin. All 
kinds of movementSp capers and postures lend variety (Fig. 187). 

T^rhmlogy 

The technical precedes of house construction have been described 
already fp, 610). Since so many of the people are engaged in a peasant 
economy a brief account of the technology of agriculture, fishing and 
craft-work b necessary. 

Agrifutiure 

Behind the Samoan villageSp often some way inland, arc small 
gardens and plantation®, bui nowhere Is agriculture extensive. 
Enough is grown to satisfy personal requirementSp to provide a small 
surplus for entertainment^ and for church purposes, but no more. 
Under government instruction fifty coconut palms should be planted 
per head per year. This rule was introduced in the early days of the 
German administration but in practice the yield of copra has not been 
very great. Samoans will usually collect only enough copra to sell to 
the trader to meet their cash needs (Fig, 188). 

The principal root crops under native agriculture are the usual 
Polynesian trio of tarOp yams and sweet |K>tatoes+ Two forms of taro 
cultivation are In use, dry taro In the hush and wet taro in the low- 
lying swamps round about the villages. In wet taro cuhivation an 
interesting practice of covering tlie growing plants with coconut 
fronds and other vegetable matter is common. The purpose of thb 
mulch is to prevent exee$sive evaporation and also to keep down 
weeds. In addition to coconuts, which are planted with government 
encouragement, the paper mulberry, banana and breadfruit are culti¬ 
vated. The inner bark of the paper mulbeny is used for making bark- 
cloth p while the breadfruit tree provides shade for the villages as well 
as fruit. 
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CENERAlp REVIEW OF THE SAAlOA GROUP 

Hunting 

There h v^ry little hunting in Samoa. A few wild pig^are trapped, 
the mechanbm being a noose operated by a bent stick. Birds, which 
include pairakeetSp rails, tcms^ doves and pigeons, are caught in 
snares by children and sometimes kept as pets, though the rails may 
be shot for spo-rt with bows and arrows. Formerly pigeons were 
netted or trapped from a hide, the sport beirig one to which high 
chiefs were much addicted. Rats were trapped by a noose inside a 
bamboo tube, which was placed in recognized rat runs or tracks. This 
was a variant of the typitkl Foly-nesian rat trap. 

Fishirig 

Fbhing plays a very important part in the life of most Samoans. 
The main source of fish is the area between the shore and the edge 
of the reef, and these waters are fished daily. Many methods are 
employed. People grope about catching fish vvith their hands; arti¬ 
ficial piles of rock and coral are made to attract fish into their 
cre\icea, where they are caught either by hand or in baskets* fish 
spears, traps and weirs are abt> used. A method employed to catch 
small octopus is to poke with a stick in cavities in the rock where 
they are likely to hide. Irritated by the slick they come out and are 
seized and bitten between the eyes. They are generally too small to 
be dangerous and women frequently catch them. 

Larger octopus arc caught with the aid of a lure. This is made from 
a conical piece of basalt to which are attached two pieces of a cow rie 
shell (Cyptfien ti^s) and a stick of cijconut wood. The lure is trolled 
from a canoe in likely places m the lagoon. An octopus on seeing the 
lure will lazily stretch out a tentacle to seize it. When the fisherman 
notices this he draws the lure up. The octopus fearing the loss of the 
bait suddenly pounces on it with all its tentacles as it is being drawn out 
of the water. This is the moment for the fisherman to seize the octopus 
and kill It. A Large octopus should not be lured to tlie surface in 
shallow^ w-ater since it can be very^ dangerous there. By keeping two 
or more tentacles on the bottom it can pull a canoe under. 

Fish caught outside the reef from canoes include sharks and bonito^ 
Bonito are caught on an imbaited bone and turtle-shell spinner trolled 
from a canoe w ith a large fishing rod stepped in the stem. Shark are 
caught from canoes or more often fautasi (native long-boats) in a 
stout noQw and stabbed with knives. The process Is exciting and 
frequently dangerous. A rattle of half-coconut shells threaded cm 
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a stick is used tp attract the fish, A noose is held open behind the 
bait alongside the canoe. After the shark has passed his head 
through the noose to reach the bait it is drawn tight and held 
until the fish is killed. The noose, formerly made of coconut fibre 
braid and seized to make it stiff, has now been replaced by stout 
European rope with an cye-splice at the end. Manilla hemp or other 
soft ropes cannot be used because they are not rigjid enough to keep 
the noose stiff and open in the water. 

Canoes 

In former times large double canoes somewhat similar to tho^ of 
Tonga and Fiji, with a deckhouse amidships and a single large lateen 
sail, w'ere in vogue. Various sizes of single outrigger canoe, either 
dug-out or plank-built and equipped with sail and balancing plat¬ 
form, were used for fishing. Two ^-ery interesting types of long-boat, 
the tuamaiua and the fautasi, came into use in the middle of the last 
century but the former have disappeared completely to-day. They 
were built up of small planks or slabs fitted together and sewn with 
coconut fibre. Owing to the government veto on deep-sea voyages 
and the use of schooners and launches with kerosinc engines, there is 
no further use for most of tlic larger native-built vessels. The smaller 
sizes of native canoes are srill in use for fishing (Fig. 1S9, Plate 
1 * 7 ). 

The ordinary one-man dug-out canoe known as paopao is about 
17 ft. long, w ithout decking or thwarts, and with an outrigger float on 
the port side attached by stanchions to two outrigger booms, which 
suetch across the hull. The beam Is about 14 in., the bow, like those 
of other Samoan canoes, is of clipper form with an angular forefoot. 
The stem is rounded and slopes to a point. These craft are only 
paddled. A larger version of this type is the foatmty which is only dis¬ 
tinguished from the smaller canoe by its greater length, the presence 
of four outrigger booms and the occasional use of a sail of European 

Small plank-buih canoes are \md for bonito fishing (Plate ii8). 
Broadly speaking they have the same general form as the paopao, but 
they have probabty the most gmcefol lines of all Polvnesian canoes* 
They are decked fore and aft^ with a step near the stem to carry the 
bonito rod. The planks are of irregular shape but are finished 
carefully. Each plank is he\Mi from a solid piece of timber with 
flanges on the inner side. The flanges of adjacent planks butt up 
against each other and are lashed with cDConut fibre sinnet^ w*hich 
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does not appear on the outside of the huJL A piece of b^k-cloth 
coated with gum b placed between the Bonges for caulking. 

Crqftwork 

Fine mats are still plaited of pandanus leaf or hibiscus fibre j bark- 
cloth is still beaten from the inner bark of the breadfruit trcfit ^<1 
kava bowls and other domestic utensib are still car\Td. Bark-cloth 
(know'll as iiapa m Samoa in contrast to the mofe usual Polynesian 
word tapa) is made from the inner bark of the paper mulbeir)'. This 
b soaked in water for a time and hammered out on a log. In qualit)' 
it b rough and does not compare favourably with that from Fiji or 
the much finer doth formerly made in Tahiti or Haw'aii^ It is orna¬ 
mented by being placed over canned w^ooden blocks and rubbed vnth 
red earth. I'hus the relief pattern of the blocks is imparted in red to 
the cloth, it may also be painted with crude freehand designs of a 
geometrical character. Occasionally in former times it was* varnished * 
with breadfruit gum to make it waterproof* 

(For bibliographical note see Chapter XIVJ 



Figr 169- CaiMits gouig mil overtiw rwf 

Thb iUuAtrntei in atyliml foim die fi^rcing ot light iiiitriggcr cazioci tknjogh 
the surf. Drawn by AJetts Lewit. 


Chapter XIV 

THE SAMOA GROUP (rtM/.) 

AdrniEu^&iniiion ^ Sodal Sci^'lcts; Economics: CommunicatiDns and Ports; SavaiSi 
Upoju; TumUa: Mfuiu'iii Croup: Rose Atoll: Bibliographical ^ote 

ADM INISTRATION 

Wesierd Samo^ is governed by Netv Zealand under niandate from the 
League of Nations, and Americiin Samoa by the Na\y Department 
in Washington. Trade and commercial exploitation in both lemtorie3 
play a subsidiary part* In American Samoa the primary purpose of 
the occupation has been to provide a fuclmg station for the United 
States NavVj but native well-being is* after na^’al requirements^ the 
most important factor governing the form of the administration. In 
Western Samoa the terms of the mandate spedfieany require the 
islands to be go\'iemed in the interests of the native population. Past 
history and the general nature of Samoan customs and outlook have 
combined to make the probltm$ of administration difficult. In both 
parts of Samoa native maladjustment has led to the formation of Afou 
or * opinion* movements* which have at times found outlet in civil 
disobedience. In general* however, bloodshed has been avoided, and 
to-day conditions arc quiet and the people reasonably contented in 
both regions. The administrative problem has been greater in Western 
Samoa owing to the pDcscnce of a considerable number of white 
settlers and traders. Many arc the descendants of the protagonists 
from the troublous times towTirds the end of the nineteenth century 
when intcmatioiial rivalry led to a partition of Samoa between the 
United States and Germany, The Administrator of Western Samoa 
has, thereforOp had before him the dual problem of satisfying the 
trading requirements and aspirations of the white settlcns and at the 
same time developing the institutions of the native population* often 
in the face of strong conservatism on the part of the nath^es themselves, 

Administration is W^ehn Samoa 

The mandatory Power took over and developed the tvell-eatablished 
German governmental hierarchy in 1920* At the head of the govern¬ 
ment h the Administrator, appointed by and answerable to the New 
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Zealsxid Alinistfrr of Island tones. He d^iated bv variDtis 
wccutive departments^ the most Importarift of which are native 
affairs^ education, justice and health. 

Laws for the territory are passed either by the New Zealand 
government or by a Legislative Councii which at present consists of 
the Administrator, six nominaied official membens, two nominated 
unofficial European members, and four native members elected by a 
native council of representatives, the Fona nf Faipuh. There are also 
two honorary advisers on native affairs* the Fwtua. The ifowo of 
Faipule is a representative body of thirty^nine deputies elected or 
nominated according to native custom by the various districts. 

The present districts w^hich elect Fnipule are primarily based on 
ancient political divisions. The major administrative divisions are 
fewer in number, and some of them have been re-named and re¬ 
grouped at various times. The districts and sub-districts marked on 
official maps are a$ follows: 


Districts cttid Sub-districts of Western Samoa 


hhndi 

Difltriirta 

Sub-dtiitricta 

Remarks 

Upclu 

.^niui 

Aingi-i-lc-tai 

Auik (Korth) 

Including islflndi af Muion 
no Bjid Apolima 

With Lefanga j Feiklalsi 



SuJcfluk 




md SamiitBU liter nddad 



AptM. DliUkicipBl 
dathen 

AppiOxjmat&ly the Mme aa 
the u]d Enim^dpil ares 



TuAmManga North 
Tu&mwoga Souih 
Tuunjuflttgii Eut 1 
TuaynasHiiga W’ctl , 

Fi;>]«a[a 

VaiEnaun^ 

, Yangon gii and LciuvdV 

1 1 


Atkui 

[iU AiKHmm^n i 

3 ^aTiwcI hiri 



rdii-Tniiii 

Ws-o-Fonciii , 




L^pii-iTui-LotofBLiiga 

Afeipata 

^punned [attr 

Savali 

ViUBingHna 



N gHngiLL foina iin gfl 
Nffuti git ^ cma un^ 

S&I^jiuIr tufid 1 



t-n'llBalcIcAziga 
PiJaub Ba« 

Pitaub W«t 

Ijcaiattk 1 

Divided by SsitlplitcO 


Fatmlupo 

Satupoitca 

1 

Saltaigq 

AJalQUA 

Andlbry 60 Satupaited on 
earlier mapa 


Based oa: Ldmjir and Survey' DepmiiTitift 
Madm PP- +9-51 (1 jandwi, 19^4). 


1911-2, 193J1 F. M. K««stng, 


In addition to the Legislative Council p the Fautna and the Fono of 
Faipiile^ there are native officials appointed by varioua departments* 
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In 1937 the total number of all native employees of the government 
amounted to about 430 peiwnst of whom about i So were district and 
village officials. 

The Department of Native Affaira eonsiats of a Secretary at 
Mulinu'uj a R^ident Commissioner in Savai'i, and numerous native 
officials. The ke>' personnel are the pulmu'u, the village managers^ 
The functions of a pulenu*u include jurisdiction over petty offences, 
the collection of statistics, enforcement of government orders and the 
genera] interpretation of regulations. Among other dudes he has to 
supervise a weekly search for rhinoceros beetle (ivhich damages 
piantations)^ see that the villages are kept clean, and keep records of 
births^ marriages and deaths. He is elected according to local custom 
and itsuaJly one of the matai (heads of families) in the village. 
Pulam'u preside over meetings of elders in the villages and attend 
meetings of delegates from other \^Lages which arc in turn presided 
over by a Fmpuk, the district representative. The pw/eTiif*ii Is thus 
the essential link between the village and the government. 


Administration is AftfERicAN Samoa 

Eastern Samoa has been directly under the control of the United 
States navy since 1900. The Commander of the Naval Station in 
Pango Pango bay is the ex-officio Governor of the territory. The 
health officer and customs officer are na\=a 1 officers^ but the Secretary 
for Native Affairs is a civilian appointed by the Secretary for the 
Navy in Washington. 

The territory is divided into three districts—easrem Tutuita, 
w'estem Tutuila^ and Manuka, each with a Samoan district governor. 
Further subdivisions into counties are made on the basis of land ruled 
by some sevenlecii chiefs. Succession to these appointments was 
formerly loose and indeterminatc+ but the American atithoriries have 
made succession hereditary and dealt with disputed claims in the 
High Court of Justice (p. 631). The position of xhtpuknu^u or village 
manager is virtually the same a® in Western Samoa. Local legtslatJon 
is undertaken by village councils under the guidance of the pulenu^u. 
There Ls no legislative body on w hich the nadves arc represented, as 
in Western Samoa. But an opportunity for the expression of native 
opinion is afforded by a Fono 7 >/e* a 'great councir w^hicb meets 
annuallyp This consists of all district governors, judges, county chiefs 
and selected maiai and is presided oi^ner by the Governor, Three 
weeks' notice is given of these meetings. The various officials and 
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re present tat ivcfi then hiive an opportunih'^ of holding ppeJiininan' 
meetings and discussing agenda. 

In practice the Fono Tele has tended to become a ceremonial affair^ 
the primely purpose of which is to render honour to Samoan digni¬ 
taries. Only important pensons^ speak and few decisions are taken. 

Interim advisor)' machinery for maintaining contact w'ith the 
Samoan people is provided by several boards and committees» some 
of which meet regularly and others of which are summoned by the 
Governor when necessary* A board of assessors consisting of the 
Secretar}* of Native Alfaim^ the district governors and the county 
chiefs meets annually to make recommendations to the Governor 
concerning the number qf nadve officiak and their salaries. There is 
an education board composed of three Samoans and three Americans. 
To prevent bamoan discontent about hnancial Tnatters“which be¬ 
came acute in IQ120 an auditing board comprising three Samoans 
and three white officials examines the official monthly accoutits. 

Justice in VVESTtftu Samoa 

Many of the institutions of justice, including the local courts, remain 
much as in German times, but the former German Imperial High 
Court in Apia has been replaced by the High Court of Western 
Samoa. This court is presided Q\-er by a Chief Justice—his functions 
at present being performed by a magistrate from New Zealand who 
makea periodic visits to Samoa. Appeal may be made from the High 
Court in Samoa, subjeetto the approval of that body, totheSupreme 
Court of New' Zealand. I he jurisdiction of this latter court also ex¬ 
tends to Samoa in civil cases and in criminal cases when the offender 
is apprehended in New Zealand. 1 he Chief Justice is aided bv three 
Samoan associate judges in the High Court, each of whom'is ap- 
pomicd to try cases with him in rotation. 'I’he associate judges have 
in practice showm considerable interest in their duties, and it fre¬ 
quently happiens that the two not trying a case will attend as 
observers. Trial by jury is not in force in Samoa, but in criminal 
cases involving the death penalty or impiisonment for more than 
five years, four assessors selected from a panel of responsible citizens 
are co-opted. To secure a conviction at least three of these assessors 
must agree. European as well as native inhabiunts are subject to the 
High Court. 

The Secretary for Native Affaire at MuUnu’u and the Resident 
Commissioner of Savai i have jurisdiction in criminal w'here 
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the prescribed pumshment dcte& not exceed £10 ot one year's im¬ 
prisonment. A aeries of local native courts presided over by 
sino^ native district judges^ deal with civ'il cases between natives in¬ 
volving \^Iues up to £5, or offence invohing a fine of not more than 
£2. Pulettu'^u have local jurisdiction and can impose minor penalties 
for breach of local legislation. 

A special court, the Land and Titles Commission, constituted to 
deal with questions of ownership of land, and of succession to chiefly 
titles, is a direct descendant of the commission set up by the Treaty 
of Berlin to setde disputes between native and other claimants to 
land. In 19^0 this body consisted of the Chief Justice and from eight 
to ten Samoan commissioners selected from a list of the jury type. 
But in 1937 the commissioners were replaced by three associate 
judges who assisted the Chief JustJee, and the title was changed at the 
request of the Samoans to the Native Land and Titles Court, 

Law^ in force in Western Samoa^ originally promulgated by the 
Samoa Act of 1920, are in general similar to those of New' Zealand. 
Specific regiilations and ordinances of local importance have been 
added in recent years. Some of thtsa^ as village reguladonSp apply 
only to Samoans; others, as certain tax assessments, only to non- 
natives; others stUl, as the criminal code, traffic regubtions and 
the prohibition of the import of alcoholic liquor, to natives and 
non-natives alike. (Under the permitted head of liquor for medicinal 
use, how'cver^ considerable quantities of whisky, gin, etc* are im¬ 
ported annually,) Other law^ govern relations between Samoans 
and Europeans; these include prohibition of the alienation of native 
landj and regulations governing commercial tran.^ctions. In ad¬ 
dition, there b legislation covering the control of Chincise indentured 
labour^ 


Ju^icE; TN Aatesicak Samoa 

Except for naval personnel, Avho are under the discipline of their own 
service, jurisdiction in American Samoa Is vested iu a High Court 
presided over by the Governor or his nominee, assisted by two 
associate judges, one American, the other Samoan. This court deals 
with all major civil and criminal suits, and from it there is no appeal. 
Below this are six district courts presided over by a narive Judge 
acting with an American judge who has the power to overrule hb 
native colleague’s verdict if he disagrees with it. Their jurisdiction 
extends to all minor civil suits and offences of non-natives; to chi] 
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actions between non^na^tives and nstive$^ to alt civil actions between 
natives where the amount involved exceeds ten dollars; and to 
appeals from village courts. Owing to diiSciihies of communicadon 
and the monthly session of these district courts, a praedee has grown 
up whereby the American judge resides in Pango Pango and presides 
over the district court therc+ while the findings of the narive judges In 
the oudying courts are fon%“arded lo him for concurrence* 

Thirty-five native vUbge courts deal with pett>' offences. A local 
feature of the system is that 40% of all fines up to a maximum of $8 
per month are returned to the native magistrate as salary, and smaller 
percentages to the native derk of the court and the village policeman. 
The practice wa$ obviously Introduced to prevent the traditional 
Samoan tendeiisyr to overlook offences not contravening ancient 
Samoan customs. In spite of the obvious risk that such a system 
might lead to excessive zeal on the part of the court, it appears to 
’work well 

I^nd and title claims, which are dealt WTth by a special court in 
Westejm Samoa, are settled in American Samoa by the High Court. 
An attempt was made in 1930 to transfer the consideration of these 
claims to a purely native tribunal. Samoan litigants, however, show ed 
great reluctance to bring cases of this kind before an all-native court 
where the judges might w ell be interested parties, and the scheme wits 
dropped. 

Laws are generally similar to those in Western Samoa, but since 
there are far fewer non-native inhabitants to complicate legislative 
problems, they are simpler. 

Samoan Custom and the Law 

The bulk of litigation in both American Samoa and Western Samoa is 
taken up with land or title claims. Succession to almost every title is 
disputed. This characteristic of the indeterminate elective process 
by which the holder of the title of tnatiti or head of a family was 
fomierly chosen by the general will of the influential members of a 
family group. 

The attitude of Samoans as a w'hole towards w'hlte laws and the 
w hite judicial system La apt to be one of distrust, especially as regards 
Ae classification and punishment of offences. Under the old Samoan 
institutions there are offences a^nst men of rank and against the 
community in general which are not recognized by the modem law— 
as a ritual insult to a travelling partyj or building a house with more 
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pUtfomi steps than that of the highest chief m the village. So also 
there are methods of puaishment or atonement which are foreign to 
European conceptions—destroying the propert)' of an offenderj or 
humbling oneself ceremonially before the offended party^ And 
Samoan punishments vary in severity according to the rank of the 
offender and the person offended. The more rigid LndKidualized 
character of European law is directly opposed to these Samoan ideas, 
which in essence take in the implications of the offence for the coot- 
munity, and attempt to heal overtly the breach that has been causedp 
Hence, while in many mattm the Samoans appeal to the courts that 
have been set up by the admmistrationj in others they tend to employ 
their own native machinery. In Western Samoa, particularly, the 
administration has looked on this with tacit approval Even in the 
local courts it is symptomatic that the Fa*^amasim (native Judges) have 
often been inclined to decide cases In the light of Samoan custom 
rather than according to EngUsh law'. WTiile a weakness from the 
Judicial point of view’ this has had the merit of tending to smooth out 
the traisition fram one act of institutions to another. The advantages 
of a hexible system are especially desirable at the present day^ when 
many Samoan customs are breaking down among the younger people 
who as yet have not fully graapcd the responsibilitjes and codes of the 
new order. 


Land Policy 

In the early days large quantities of land had been acquired from 
Samoans by Europeans for plantation purposes. In many cases the 
considerations offered in exchange w'ere meagre and impermanent, 
such as firearms or liquor. The situation w'a^ complicated by case^ in 
which the land was sold twice, and by the absence of any effective 
system of defining the boundaries of land sold. 

Conflicting claims to the ownership of land played no small part 
in the international rivalry in Samoa. It was for this reason that in 
the Berlin act of 1SS9 the three Pow'crs concerned agreed to special 
ebuses dealing w ith land problems. In order that the Samoans might 
keep their lands for cultivation and for their children after them, ail 
further alienation of lands by natives to non-natives was prohibited. 
'Pvvo exceptions to this rule were made. Land within the Munici¬ 
pality of Apia could be sold or leased with the approval of the Chief 
Justice, and agricultutal land elstivhere could be leased for a period 
not exceeding forty years. Further, a hmd commission was set up to 
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investigate claims and titles to land. All further land legislation after 
the partition of the group into Western and American Samoa was to be 
based on this original agreement. 

In American Samoa the work of the original land commission set up 
by the Berlin Treaty is carried on by the .American judge assisted by 
Samoan advisers. All matui titles, that i$ to say titles to land w hich are 
held by virtue of the headship of a family^ must be registered* Land 
may be leased to foreigners for a period of up to fortj' years with the 
nppTovsi of the Governor, hut direct alienation to non-natives is 
forbidden. It is+ however, possible for halLcaste children of Samoans 
legally married to non-natives to mhciit land, and in this wav land 
can pass out of native ownership- 

In Western Samoa all alienation of land except with official ap^ 
proval was forbidden in 1900, but in 1905 an area round Apia covering 
some 7 sq, miles was defined as a Plantation District. Land in this 
area could be sold with the Govemoria consents Further, all land 
Outside the area could be acquired by the Governor provided that the 
food plantations of the natives w-ere not unreasonably diminished. 

At the beginning of the pcricMi of New Zealand admin ist ratioUt 
all land held by Samoans by native title was vested in the Crown as 
trustee and declared native land. The usual pro^'ision for leasing 
land for periods up to forty years is made, but the government mates 
itself responsible for the collection of rent on behalf of the owner in 
such Cases. 

Land held by Europeans who w^ere not ex-enemy aliens ia known 
as European land and held in freehold. Lands belonging to former 
German subjectSp including the whole of the holdings of the Deutsche 
Handels- und Plantagcn-Gesellschaft, were confiscated for reparations 
and administered separately as Reparations Estates, From time to 
time small grants of this land have been handed over to native villages 
for a nominal payment. In 1931 a large area amounting lo iS^ooO 
acres of bush land in the Falealill district of Upolu was returned to 
natives w ithout charge. Distribution of these major wpes of land is 
shown in Fig. 190. In 1925 a scheme was adopted of leasing small 
tracts of Reparations Estates at a nominal rental to indigent part- 
Samoans, and in 193^ the administration undertook a land settle- 
ment scheme on their behalf. Allotments were held on 33-year 
leases at a rental of per annum, renewabk for ttvo further terms 
at reassessed rentaJs. The scheme has proved successfub and the 
settlers grow bananas, cocoa and vegetables, and live in European 
fashion. 


Native Litid 
Crovn land 



Fif|. 190. Land hc^ldinj^ Ln WcHtcsin Smnoa 

The nrefls thofw ^jw Craw'n hnd iniiSiidemiflii public re^rvea tuid the Rcpumtloni EitaEei.{CmwTi Kitaic Order T^dtid^. Bwd on: 
(i> Londiand Smvejf Depi 4 ry:nci:ii, Somanp miparvaii, 1 and (a] F. M. RBeamHp Moderi^i Samwjf pp, 263^ i^S (Londan^ 1934). 
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Cerutn difHculti^ h^vt arisen over the ownership of naiive land in 
modem conditions^ Conflict has at times developed between the 
owner of the pule of land^. that the remote and possibly ceremonial 
ownership which is nominally iji the hands of a maim, the head of a 
family^ and the actual occupier of tlie land* Both in Westeni and 
American Samoa the ofhciaJ policy has been to support the actual 
occupier. Similaflyi an experiment was made of granting, through the 
district council, 5-acre plots to tiiukk*^a (i.e. noD-dtIed) adults. I'hc 
process has been slow but the tendency seems to have aimed steadily 
at a gradual change from collective ownership of native land to indi¬ 
vidual ownership. 


Finance rs Western Samoa 

A problem in all small dependencies like Samoa is that the native 
population cannot provide a revenue sufficient to pay for the services 
necessar>' for development. The gap between native revenue and 
expenditure can only be met by differential taxation for the white 
population and on occasion by subsidies. 

Germany had to subsidivne Western Samoa until 190S, but after that 
date the territory w as self-supporting* Native taxation consisted of an 
annual levy of zo marks on all aduh males. Chiefs had to pay four 
marks more. There were also graded income taxes, and taxes on real 
property and a %z\% ad valorem tax on all imports. An export tax on 
copra and cocoa had been authorized in 1914 but was not enforced 
before the New Zealand occupation. 

Under mandatorj' government subsidies and grants averaging 
about £20^000 per year were made till 1931, A total of £zoo,oqo was 
obtained by borrowing, of which about £Rd,oc50 has been repaid. 
Revenue is obtained from the native population by a poll tax on all 
adult males, gun licences and dog licences, and by a special medical 
tax consolidated with the poll tax at a rate of £z for chiefs and 
^i. ibi. od. for commoners, Europeans pay a graduated salary tax* 
a building tax, water rates and various licence fees* From 1 April 
1941, a graduated ^tore tax was introduced on business turnovers, to 
replace a flat-rate store tax previously payable by general store¬ 
keepers only. A personal tax of £1. 51* od. per head was abolished in 
1936. 

A customs duty is imposed on all imports except books, medical 
supplies, infant foodst insecticides and a few- other spedfled articles 
regarded as being of particular social or economic unportance* There 
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IS a 7J% preference on Briu^h goods, 'rhe actual rate of the duties 
has varied from time Co timcp but in i939 ^71 ^S% 

British and foreign goods respectively* EKport taxes have been placed 
on the major products; in 1939 they leried on copra {£i.ios.od. 
per ton)* cocoa {£z- of. od. per ton), bananas (3d. a bunch or bd. a 
case)* rubber and bicke^de^mer^ 

The average of both revenue and of expenditure over the ten years 
ending in 1941 was approxiinatcly jj^ioo.ooo per artniiiOp In 194O-1 
revenue amounted to £107,980. and expenditure to £111.353* 
principal sources of revenue were: customs receipts^ 7^%i 
from public undertakings, 5%- postal receipts, 7-5%j payments 
towards health service$, 57%. The major items of expenditure were: 
health services, zs%i education^ 9%: native affairs, 9'25yc>^ ptiblie 
w orks. t3%; debt charges^ 87%; and treasury and customs expenses, 

9 %' 

Finance in AaiERtCAN Samoa 

The finances of American Samoa are on a smaller scale than those in 
Western Samoa. The islands are smaller, their population, resources 
and trade are far less. The interest of the United States in Lhesc 
islands is purely a naval onct which leads to the free and la™h use of 
naval personnel and equipment in administration and in devdopment 
projects* 

Taxes levied directly on Samoans include gun, dog* and bicycle 
taxes^ marriage fees, an educational tax and a poll tax^ The education 
tax in 1930 wa$ S3.50 and the poll tax S6.S^ Fonnerly the 

latter was paid in copra. An annual tax is also raised on the values of 
all real property. Direct taxes collected from non-nadves include 
licences, fees of various kinds, and a poll tax similar to that w'hich is 
collected from the natives. Customs duties consist of a fiat ad v alorem 
rate on the majorit}' of imports, with specially heavy rates for some 
articles and exemptions for others. 

The revenue collected in 1930 amounted to about $130,000. Of 
this, i 6'5% was obtained by direct native taxation and 71'5% from 
customs dues, etc. Out of an expenditure of about the same sum* 
36% was spent on customs and harbour expenses* 19'5% ptihhc 
w orks and 9 % on health. 

In 1941. hovi^ever, tlie estimated revenue had fallen to 589,000 and 
expenditure 10 $96,000* These figures do not take into account a sum 
of $8,100*000 allotted by the United States to the territory to provide 
bomb-proof shelters and faciliues for the operation of aireraft* 
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SOCIAL SERVICES 
Health 

The average Samoan is a robust pei^on. He doe? not work too hard^ 
Kb houses are open and hi& diet b $imple and abundantp and 

the climate is equable^ The standard of health in Samoa might 
reasonably be expected to be high. But certain indigenous diseases 
are common^ among them being hhariasis (elephantiasb)t skm affec¬ 
tions of ’%'arious kinds^ yaws^ conjunctivitis, and hookworm. More- 
over» long immunity has made the Samoans particularly susceptible 
to European dbeascs. The tnfluensta epidemic of 1919, for example^ 
killed several thousand people, and measleSp when it occurs^ b 
serious. The gradual adoption of European houses, espedally in and 
round Apia^ and the irregular wearing of European clothingp have 
encouraged diseases of a respiratory character* Pulmonary tuber¬ 
culosis b particularly common* A malignant jaundice, possibly akin 
to yellow fever, and occasional case$ of leprosy occur. 

The conservatism of the Samoans and the belief that many com¬ 
plaints are of a supernatural origin make it particularly difficult to 
induce the natives to give up long-established practices and avail 
rhem&elvea of European medical facilities. The adminbtiations have 
therefore had the double problem of providing adequate medical 
facilities and of educating the native population in the use of them. 

.Medical Sejivices in Western Samok 

The New Zealand government on assuming the mandate found in 
existence an efficient medical service mth a large main hospital in 
Apia^ built in 1903 by the Germans, Doctors on the staff of the 
German hospital made periodical educational tours through the 
islands and introduced health measures, including vaccination. On 
this foundation the New Zealand administration built extensions to 
the hospital at Apia^ establbhed a dental clinic^ and built branch 
hospitals at Tuasivi and Aleipata, with out-stations in charge of a 
native medical practitioner or a Samoan niir^ at tillages in both of 
the main islands of Lpolu and Savai^i, Medical supplies, usually the 
harmless universal panaceas, Epsom salts, castor oif and iodine, were 
dbtributed to wives of pastors in most of the villages. 

Provision of a wholesome supply of drinking water for most 
vilbges b a meosute which may be considered as a health service. 
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Certain villageSp particularly in western Upolu^ obtain water from a 
piped supply; others by catchment or from springs. Cisterns of LroOp 
concrete or redwood have been provided very liberally. Latrines have 
been built^ formerly projecting over the sea^ but recently of the more 
efficient pit type. 

In 1941 the European medical staff consisted of three doctors, a 
dentist, a bacteriologist^ and ten nurses. There were also sixteen 
native medical practitioners^ nine cadets and seventy-eight native 
nurses and probationers. Two locally bom Europeans were being 
trained as bacteriologists and Hve Samoans as dentists. Perhaps the 
most striking feature of the system is the employment of native 
medical practitioners. Certain promising pupils from the schools are 
selected for employment as laboratory assistants or for preliminary 
training as cadets. After a course of training in the hospital at Apia, 
the cadets are sent for a four-year course to the Central Medical 
School in Fiji. After completing this course they return to 

Samoa and arc posted to out-stadons or district hospitals. 

Girls are recruited and trained in Apia as nurses and in some cases 
posted to out-stations. There is a considerable retirement of nurses 
because they soon marTy^ But though no longer in the service of the 
government, when they settle dow^n in the villages they usually serv'e 
on the local women's committees and help to dispense knowiedge of 
European medical practice. 

Educational drives have been made from lime to time with the aid 
of films and through the medium of the local newspaper, to make the 
people health-conscious. Sanitary arrangements and regulation$ of 
various kinds have been introduced and approved by the native 
council, the Fano of Fmpiite. 

Most villages now have a special women's oommiuee consbticig of 
the pastor's wife, the wives of the principal mutai (chiefs), and 
retired nurses; each committee deals with the health of the village in 
general and with child welfare in particular. The committees receive 
periodical instruction from traveUing doctors and nurses* and the 
movement has been popularized by inducements such as bright 
uniforms. 

A system of a standard tax o( j>er adult male of the population 
was introduced in 19^3 to replace the previous method of direct pay¬ 
ment for medical services. The immediate effect of this was to en¬ 
courage people to seek medical aid. However, in the disturbed condi¬ 
tions Fcsulting from the this tax could not be collected* and 

temporarily direct payment had to be re-iotroduced. 
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Govemmisnt expenditure on health services has ali^rays been a large 
item. In 1937, for instajice, the expenditure on these services was 
£25,91 Zj while revenue from the health tax and fees from the non¬ 
native population amounted to £10,732. The remaining £15,000 odd 
was provided by a subsidy front New Zealand. In 1940—i expenditure 
on health w'as £27,800, while revenue was £6*200, the difFerence being 
met by revenue collected from other sources^ 

Medical Services in American Samoa 

From the very beginning of their occupation, the Americans have 
taken a great interest in improving health conditions. The same 
general conditions obtain a$ in Western Samoa, and the steps taken to 
solve the problems have been similar^ 

A hospital for native Samoans was built at Pango Pango in 1900 
and naval stores were used to equip it. l^his has been expanded and 
four &mall stations have been btult^ In addition^ there Is a naval 
hospital for service personnel. The wfote staff of the medical service, 
thirt>'-two in all, are all naval personnel. They comprise three doctors, 
one dental officer, one chief pharmacist, four nurses and a number of 
naval niting;s who act as bboratory assistants or as district sanitar)' 
inspectors. Samoan men have in a few cases been enlisted in the 
United States navy and trained as sanitary' inspectors* Samoan girls 
have been trained in large numbers as nurses and distributed through 
out-stations. But just as in Western Samoa, trained nurses are in 
much demand as w'lves and the retireinent rate U consequently high. 
Where American practice differe from that in Western Samoa ts 
chiefly in the absence of any provision for native medical practi¬ 
tioners. 

Instructional propaganda in health matters has been most suc¬ 
cessful* and most Samoans in the eastern area are very interested in 
health measures. All Samoans who undergo treatment in the j\merican 
hospital are not only given medical treatment but also elementary 
instruction in hygiene. In 1910^ following the discovery that 85% of 
the population Avere suffering from hookworm, a special meeting of 
chiefs was called to consider the problem. Tim was the beginning of 
an intensive propaganda drive. This campaign includes frequent 
tours by the Governor, health officer and sanitary inspectorsj articles 
in the official local paper; speeches on ceremonbl occasions; and the 
organization of women's committees in the villages, which Vre pro¬ 
vided with simple medical supplies in the care of the chief or other 
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man of influence. An elementary text-book on hygiene is also issued 
for use in schools. Stringent ^ws forbidding old Samoan medical 
practices have been promulgated in the hope of breaking do^it the 
conservative superstitious approach of Samoans to disease. 

Bearing in mind the small siot of the territory and the numbers of 
the population, the service i$ probably one of the most intensive in the 
world. Originally a small charge was made for medicail treatment but 
this has been removed following a request from the Samoans* and the 
treatment of native Samoans is free. The estimated cost of medical 
services in 1930 was $95*000 or $9-75 per head. The actual cost to 
Samoans works out at a little over a dollar a head per year. The 
expenditure is low for the amount of work undertaken, and could 
only he achieved by the bulk purchase of medical stores and equip¬ 
ment possible to a large organization such as the United States navy* 

Education in Western Samoa 

Under the German administration the mission schools had been 
allow'ed to continue their activities and were even given a small 
subsidy. Under this scheme every Samoan church had its village 
school under the pastor or catechist* and there were certain more 
advanced schools and training colleges run by the four principal 
missions. A private school for non-natives In Apia was taken over by 
the government and still caters for white and pari-Samoan children. 
A government high school was also built at Malifa behind Apia 
primarily for the purpose of training Samoans for minor official 
appointments; German was taught there. 

When the Neiv Zealand civil administration look over the goveni- 
ment after the war of 1914-18, a scheme tvas prepared for the 
establishment of some eight undenominationat boarding schools 
throughout the territory* but this met with opposition from bath 
missionaries and settlers* A series of negotiations followed. ^I*he out¬ 
come of these was that a scheme w^as evolved in which full use of the 
existing missionary schools and the former German schools was 
made. To-day the system of education consists of several grades 
of schools ba^d on the village schools and reaching a pinnacle in 
the government Central School at Avele near Apia» 

In every village there is a pastor’s school (Grade 1 ) under tlie full 
control of the missions, for children between the ages of five and ten* 
They are taught Samoan and a certain amount of residing^ w riting and 
aritlmedc^ In all there are about 300 such schools with a total 
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attendance of about 10,000 children. Grade II schools, which arc 
district mission schoob, are a combined enterprise, l^hey are usually 
under the local control of a mission pastor and the buildings are 
provided by the mission or the villages where they are situatedp but 
^e teachers are trained and paid by the government The curriculum 
mcludes dementary English, There were ninety-five such schoob 
in 1941 with a teething staff of 195 and 11,475 pupib. This is more 
than double the number of schoob, teaehcre and pupib in 1936. 
Children are drawn not only from the immediate vilLage$ but 
also from all villages within easy w'alking dbmnce. Above this are 
Grade HI schoob, w^hich are government or mbsion boarding 
schoob. Selected pupib from the Grade II schoob may go either 
to the government Grade III schoob at Malifa in Upolu or Vaipuli 
in Savai i, or to one of the mission schoob. l^he government schoob 
P^y attention to agriculture and other activities of a practical 
nature, and the most prombing pupils from these schoob go on 
to the Central School at Avele, The corresponding mbsion schoob 

ha^e tended to become traming schoob for entrants to the mission 
colleges. 

The whole educational system b administered by a Superintendent 
of Schoob with an advisory board consisting of government olEcials, 
representatives of the various missions and one of the Fmptile. The 
three government schoob have white headmasters, but the polic^^ has 
been to tndn as many native teachers as possible. Certain promising 
tochers have been sent to New Zealand for eGumes. A new Teachers’ 
framing College isas established in the grounds of the school at 
^ a I a in 1939, ^94^ teachers were being trained. 

Annual refresher courses for teachers are also held. 


Education in American Samoa 

^ Tutuila 

and Manua than m Upolu and SavaiH. A convent school had been 
set up at Leone in 1897, and various mission schools were built in 
the next ten years. 

The Amcnj^adimnifitration established a public school for white 
and native children at the Naval Station, and in .904 subsidized a 
s^ool at Manu a. In 1911 the Governor appointed a board of 
educabon, standardized a curriculum, and made attendance at the 
triage mission schools compulsory for children between sbt and 
tniJTtccJi j cflirs of ^ge for four dsys per weel^ 
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Following a request by the Samoans in 19^1, government schools 
of two types were established. The primary schools correspond to the 
pastor schools and the Grade 11 schools of Western Samoa. Inter¬ 
mediate schools correspond to the Grade 111 schools of Westem 
Samoa. Both types of schools are undenominational. But the Roman 
Catholics maintain a separate school at Leone and the Mormons one 
at Mapusanga. The pastors objected to the withdrawal of children 
from their schools 10 the government schools w'ith the result that 
children in some communities were made to attend both types. 

Villages, as in Western Samoa, were expected to provide school 
buildings, but teachers were provided by die government. In 1930 
there were twenty-one state schools in the territory, one within 
walking distance of every village, and education w'as made com¬ 
pulsory from the agjes of six to seventeen. 

The whole system was modified in 1932 as a result of a bequest 
by an American philanthropist—knowm as the Frederick Duclos 
Barstow Foundation, A committee to administer this fund co¬ 
operated W'ith the Samoan authorities and the outcome was that the 
pastor schools were recognized again, three Hawaiian teachers were 
sent annually to Pango Pango to conduct a teachers’ training course, 
and a special school, the Felctj School, was established to train 
Samoans along modern educational lines. 

The naval chaplain at Pango Pango acts as Superintendent of 
Education, He presides over a board on which are three Samoans, 
one from each district, and has subordinate to him a Director of 
Education who is responsible for organization and inspection. 

Other Services 

Other services of note in Western Samoa include the Agricultural 
Department and the Apia Observatory. 

The Agricultural Department supervises all cultivated lands, issues 
licences to buyers of copra, and maintains the standard of copra and 
cocoa by frequent inspections. An Agricultural School at Avatele 
serves not only as a training centre for Samoans but also as an experi¬ 
mental station where new food crops and improved agncultural 
methods can be tested. 

The Apia Observatory' situated near the end of the Mulinu*u 
peninsula was established in 1902 by the Society of Natural Sciences 
of Gottingen to take obsen'ations simultaneously with those of an 
Antarctic expedition, but it proved so valuable that it was retained 
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by the German government. It later taken over by the New 
Zealand government, being placed under the control of the Depart¬ 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research in New Zealand in igzS. 
Equipment includes seismographs for recording both verticat and 
horiaontaJ earth movement, and changes in terrestrial magnetism are 
also recorded. Special researches into the upper air have beeo under¬ 
taken, and reports on weather conditions are transmitted twice daily. 


MtsstoNARY Activity 

Both American and Western Samoa allow complete freedom of 
Conscience in religious matters, but the administrations of both 
territories impose restrictions on setting aside land for church pur¬ 
poses and on church building. Nevertheless some mission buildings 
are among the most notable structures in the islands (Plate lai). 
Missionary activities are undertaken by the London Missionary 
Society {Congtegationalists). Methodists, Roman Catholics. Mor¬ 
mons and Seventh Day Adventists. In the past the Protestant missions 
divided the people into full members of the church and into adherents 
who nominally supported a given church but did not follow all its 
prec^^. This difference has tended to disappear under modem 
conditions. 

The most powerful organisation, the London Missionary Society, 
has about 30,000 adherents. They are spread throughout the whole 
group. For purposes of administration each village oonimunitv, with 
Us church and pastor, has its group of elders. Groups of villages form 
sub-districts with a council of pastors and elders, and 3 group of three 
or four sub-districts form a district, also with its council. There arc 
^together eight dUtricts, four in Upolu, t^vo in Savai'i, and one each 
m Tutuila and Manu*a. An annual great council (fotto Itle) is held in 
Malua, the mission headquarters (Plate lai}, where representatives 
from ail districts gather. Until tgag ultimate control lay with the 
four white missionariK. In that year an ejcperimental constitution 
W’as introduced in w'hich six- Samoan representatives elected by the 
fono teU sat with the four white missionaries. Samoans are also repre¬ 
sented on sub-committees'dealing with overseas missionary activity. 

etc. Apart from ita purely domestic religioua functions the 
society has established a training college at Malua, and a considerable 
number of Samoans trained there have been sent to other islands, The 
part played by the London Missionary Society- and other missionary 
bodies m cducauon has already been mentioned (p. 591). 
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The Methodist Mission has about 7,000 followers. Native Wes- 
Icyan^ from Tang^ iictualiy setdcii in Saval^l in 1S28, two years 
before the arrival of John Wniiams m Upalu. The mission was 
withdrawn to prevent inter-denominational competition with the 
more successful London Missionary SodctYt but Ln 1857 It found 
that the tenets of Methodism persisted so strongly that it was decided 
to reintroduce teachers. '^The body later controlling this task was the 
New South Wales Methodist Conference* It^ organi^don and 
religious activities are on the same lines as those of the London 
Missionary' Society, But they have not aUotved the same degree of 
selLgovcmmeni in the annual synod which is a feature of the 
Congregadonalist organization. The New South Wales Methodist 
Conference has power to veto resolutions of the synod. 

The French Marist Society brought Roman Catholicism to Samoa 
in 1845. They too have a total following of about 7^000 people. 
Unlike the Congregationalists and the Methodists^ though they have 
spread over the whole of Samoa they have conhned themselves to in¬ 
tensive work at a few' centres, with headquarters at Moamoa, near 
Apia^ They have made special efforts to proselytize the paft-Samoan 
population. The mission has a considerable European staff. In 1934 
this numbered about 16 ordained priests and over 40 lay brothers 
and sisters engaged m educational work, lit addition there were, at 
the same period, a number of native Samoan pKests and sisters and 
over too catechists. The mission is controlled by a resident Bishop 
whose see includes theTokebu islands and is knowTi as the Vicarbte 
Apostolic of Weatem Samoa- 

In iS$S Mormon missionaries settled in Samoa and eight wLite 
elders estabUsbed three centres. Like the Roman Catholics^ they 
made no attempt to spread throughout the islands but contented 
themselves w ith intensive w'ork in a smalt area. Their followers do not 
number more than about Seventh Day Adventists have also 

established a mission in Samoa, but the 1926 census showed that their 
oonverEs only numbered 27 and they have not made much progress 
since then. 

The effect of mission activities on the Samoans has been complex. In 
many such as strict Sabbatarianism^ rigid church attendance^ 

family prayers in the evening, the free use of Biblical references in 
everyday conversation, monogamous marriage^ the people have fol¬ 
lowed the mission teaching. In other respects, as in ideas of super¬ 
natural causation of disease, private sex behaviour^ and some aspects 
of birth and marriage ritualk they have clung to their old beliefs and 
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Customs, "The church or^nizstioo provides them with a h'Sinework 
for tillage co-operation, and for the expression of wider, even national 
interest. But within this, old rivdries persist and competitive 
jealousies fitid new outlets. In short, Samoans have to a large extent 
fused the Institutions of Christianity with their own culture, and 
absort^d them, rather than changed their culture to coofoim with 
the spirit of its doctrines. 


ECONOMICS 

The main products of Samoa to-day are cocoa, bananas and copra, 
the greater part of the latter tiw being in native hands. There are 
no Imown sources of minerals in any part of Samoa, although from 
time to lime rumours have been current that radium had been 
discovered during the period of the German occupation. 

Agriculture 

In Western Samoa in the early daj's of development a considerable 
amount of land, especially on Upolu, was acquired by Europeans and 
devoted to the preparation of coconut oil and, later, copra. Experi¬ 
ments have been made from time to time in the production of such 
commodities as rubber, pineapples, coffee, tobacco and vanilla. These 
have not been very successful. Rubber might have been the most 
suitable of these crops had it not been for the competition of Malayan 
nbber. Some idea of the produce of plantation land in Western 
Samoa can be obtained by a table published by the Administrator in 
192S. 
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ownership. But the table shows the limited nature of European 
holdings (since the Samoans hold nearly 600.000 acres) and the 
relative importance of the major commodities. Native holdings are 
used for the greater part of the copr^ production and in recent years 
for bananas^ which have been grown under government encourage¬ 
ment for export to New Zealand. A large amount of the native land 
1$ utilized for grow'ing taro^ breadfruit, arrowroot and other crops 
for home consumption. Pigs and fowls play 3 large part in the 
native economy^ and a few cattle are also kept. 

In American Samoa, where almost all agriculture is in native hands, 
the only product for export is copra. A few cattle are kept in western 
Tutuik* American census returns for 1930 jihowed the following 
figures: cattle, 606; horses, 215; pigs, 5,170; fowls. i6,ioS; ducks, 667. 

Copra 

Copra, the major industry of the group, replaced the collection of 
nuts and extraction of coconut oil soon after 1S7OP In the early days 
the copra supply was limited and irregulan In order to secure a 
steady supply, European traders began to acquire land. The GodefFroy 
company under the able and energetic direction of the local agent, 
'‘rheodor Weber, soon became the biggest single land holder. But 
considerable quantities of copra were still purchased from native pro¬ 
ducers, Under German rule, copra planting was encouraged and 
legislation was introduced compelling every malai, as head of a 
family, to plant at least fifw coconut palms a year; Samoait coconut 
plantations were considerably extended as a result, but the actual 
production of copra did not increase very greatly. Copra production 
in 1899 was 7,792 tons; in 1913 it had risen to only 9,637 tons. 

Since the Germans found the Samoans unsuited by inclination for 
the hard steady labour on the plantations, they imported, under a 
system of indentures, Melanesians in the latter years of the nine¬ 
teenth century and Chinese from 1903+ The system continued till 
New Zealand took over the administration. Since then the policy 
has been discouraged; it w'as abolished in i9^3 replaced by a 
system of free labour. 

While there are to-day some thirty-five European copra planters, 
the major part of the industry is in Samoan hands. 

'rhe New Zealand administration controls the purchase of copra 
in Western Samoa by issuing copra buyer's licences to suitable traders 
and limits the sale of copra to certain days of the w^eek. An ordinance 
of 1923 forbids the marketing of poor quality copra. 
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In Amedeo Samoa official efForts to stimulate copra production 
began Ln 1903. Naiiw officials were appointed as plantation in¬ 
spectors and road supervisois, but their efforts have not been verv 
effective. The same factors of Samoan conservatism which handi¬ 
capped the German authorities in Upolu and Savai'i w'ere operative. 
Prior to the ww all copra was marketed by the government and dis¬ 
posed of under contract in the United States. 

In Samoa the preparation of copra Is simple; nuts are merely 
picked up from the ground where they have fallen and broken open. 
The meat of the coconut is scooped out (Fig. iSS) and dried, either 
in the sun or in kilns. Palms start bearing after six years^ gronth^ 
but ftiU maturity b not reached for fifteen years. The aveiage yield 
is from seven 10 ten hundredweight of dried copra per acrci but 
may rise to a ton In favourable circumstances. The most fertile 
copra-grow’ing region is on the north coast of Upolu round Apia 
and Mulifanua, but scattered plantations occur everywhere on this 
bland and on Savai'i and Ttituila. In the latter island the plantations, 
practically all native owned,, are often small, v^arying in sbe from 
half an acre to about four acres. Production b infiiienced by market 
prices and to a le^s extent by huriicanes. Prior to 1930 production 
in Western Samoa amounted to about onc-lhird of a ton per head 
of population, while in American Samoa the coTresponding figure w as 
one-fifth of a ton. (A comparative survey of the quantity and value of 
copra exports from Western Samoa, 19 ^ 5 — 39 j ^ in Fig. 19 ti) 

Experiments in cocoa planting began in W^estem Samoa 10 German 
dmea. A hybrid of the Criollo and Forastero, fine and coarse varieties 
respectively, proved well suited for the environment. The industry b 
very largely in European hands, although every encouragement is 
offered to native producers and a subsidy of £2 per ton b paid to the 
growrerfor a high-class product, fulfilling government requirements 
for * Standard Grade Cocoa*. 

Trees bear after about six years. About zoo can be grown upon one 
acre, from which the yield \-aries from 3 to 13 cttt, The total produc¬ 
tion in 1939 was 650 tons. {A reviov of exports, 1925-30, is given in 
Fig. 192.) 

Bananas 

Bananas have always been a subsidiary native crop, and about 
seven mam varieties are found in Samoa. They are frequently grown 
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OQ new coconut pkntaticuis to give an knmtdiate return as a catch- 
crop while the palms are maturing; To foster the native cultivatiqti of 
fruit in the tslmd dependencies, the New Zealand government buiU 



Fig* 191* Quantitj' and value <jf espra eaparu, Western Samem, 

Baaed tm TVflsdj, imd Shipping cf thf Tmti^ry of IT'efrenv 

(WcIUiigtion^ 



Fig, 191. Quantity end vniJue nf cocoa exports, Weftem Samoan i9^5""39 
Baud on iJw lame ionrw u Fig. tgt. 

the M.V. Maui Pomare of 1,203 ETOsa tons; this vessel transports 
Samoan bananas to New Zealand. But there Is considerable com¬ 
petition with Fiji in the New Zealand banana trade* and the amount 
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which may be exported in any year has been regulated by quota. 
Exports have risen steadily from under 1,000 tons in 1928 to about 
7,400 tons in 1939, the aveiage value exported over the last decade 
being (Pig- >93)- 
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Fig. igjr Quantity uid value af baiuma txportap Western Sainaa, 

The export was very unbil befacc Beeed on the mat anuivc ns Fig. 191- 

Rubber 

Rubbtsr plantations have never been extensive. Although the en¬ 
vironment is suitable^ the competition of Malayan rubber and the low 
prices generally obtaining in recent years have prevented any greal 
development of the induatiy\ A modest start was made with 3 pro¬ 
duction of 2 tons in igii. Production condnijed on a small scale till 
191S, in tvhicb year no rubber was exported. In 1925 a slight rise in 
prices led to a renewed export which reached its maximum in 1928. 
In that year the government-owned rubber estates were abandoned 
altogether, although rubber continued to be exported uittiJ 1932. In 
1935 rubber was exported again and the government recommenced 
work on their estates. Total exports rose to about 50 tons in 1939 
(Fig^. 194)^ Since the outbreak of vrart evciy'thing possible has been 
done to increase production. In r942 there w^ere 46^500 trees on land 
o^vned by the Reparations Estates and large numbers of trees growing 
wild elsewhere. Production for the year 1941-2 was hampered by 
lack of labour to work the wild trees but amounted to about 75 
tons. 
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Livestock 

Practically all Samoans keep plga and horses, and cattle of poor 
breeds are fairly plendftiL No attempt has been made to develop 
ranching. The horses are used mostly as pack animab in both 
American and Western Samoa, 



Based on th& tm\t source Pip. 19T, 


Manufactures and Handicrafts 

Samoa b practically devoid of manufacturing [ndustry. A factory 
in the Vailele district^ owned by the New Zealand Reparations 
Estates^ is engaged in the production of "arrow^root’ starch from 
cassava^ which has been introduced. The produce of this factory 
b partly exported and partly consumed locally. In 1941 plans were 
approved for the construction of a factory to produce desiccated 
coconut. 

Considerable sums of money have been made by the sale of native 
*ciirio$\ The greater part of this trade is in finely plaited mats of 
pandanus leaf. In 1939 'curios* to the value of ^^232 were exported 
from Apia and in American Samoap where the opportunities of selling 
these articles to passengers in liners calling at Pango Pango are 
greater, the trade is more flourishing. In 1933 it w^as estimated that 
the average sales of these articles amounted to $12,000 per month, 
l^o-day quantities of these mats are purchased for the use of the 
United States army in tropical cUmateSi 
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Labour and Ex4PLOYMENT 

Until recently the subsistence economy enjoyed by tbe native 
Samoans has relieved them from the necessity of working for wages 
on European plantations. Plantation owners needmg labour had to 
go elsewhere. 101914 there were 877 MelsnesUns and 2,2c» Chinese 
employed In Western Samoau The military authorities started repatri¬ 
ating them, hut ^ter the war, in response to the urgent demands of 
the planters, further Chinese were recniited in Hong Kong. 

To meet external opposition to the policy of indentured labour the 
Free Chinese Labour Ordinance of ^d the Labour Ordinance 
of 1933 were promulgated. Under these ordinances labourers signed 
a contract the administration^ represented by the Chinese Com¬ 
missioner, for a three-year period. In actual fact many have elected 
to remain longer^ But they are not allowed to rernain for more than 
six years. (An exception was made in the case of those labourers im¬ 
ported by the Germans and long resident in the territory* to whom 
repatriation would be a particular hardship.) Labourers are free to 
change their employment, by application to the Chinese Com- 
missioneti but are obliged to work during the whole of their time in 
Samoa, WTiile there are no penal clauses in their contract, pressure 
may be brought to bear by arresting them on a charge of vagrancy. 
'There has been no recent recruitment of Chinese and their numbers 
stood at 327 in 194K 

This decline implies an increase in the number of Samoans em¬ 
ployed. There is a tendency^ with the stimulus of the banana in- 
dustiy in native hands, for the younger people to work on a more 
conunerciaJ basis. Numbers have been attracted to Apia where they 
find employment as taxi-drivers^ storekeepers, government clerks, 
etc. In American Samoa those recruited into the Fitafita guard are 
paid highly. One writer has slated that the force, only about seventy 
strong, dra%vs pay equal to a third of the v^ut of the whole of the 
copra crop of American Samoa. Owing to an attraction to the vidnity 
of Pango Pango to supply the various wants of the American navy* 
the villages round the bay have increased considerably in 

Trade 

Both in the value of its trade and in the wider range of its prchducts 
Western Samoa b of far greater commercial importance than American 
Samoa. Whereas the per capita imports in 1938 of £3. 4?. into 
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Wes tern Samo^ and 515.2 into American Samoa show a !ai^r trade 
for the latter per head, the per capita exports of £4, 3^* from Western 
Samoa and SS from American Samoa show a great discrepancy in 
fevour of the former territory. 

During the ten years 1^30—91 the average annual exports from 
W^tem Samoa were of a value of £223,795, and the average annual 
imports of a value of £179,650* The principal countries of origin of 
imports in 1939 and their value were^ according to official statistics: 

New ZcaLmd £ 62 r^sj$ 

AustmliA 
Umicd tCingdoPi 
Uiiiixd States 
Japftfi 

NcUicrlandd Em Indict 
CofULdii 

Fiji 

Biirtnft 
India 
Otber 

TalaJ 

About half the imports from New Zealand and about a third of 
those from Australia consisted of provisions—including tinned food> 
butter, sugar» and fresh or salted meat and fi^h. The import from 
Burma was entirely of rice. Other important items were: textiles 
and clothing, principally from Japan and the United Kingdom; 
timber^ from New Zealand and Canada; metal goods and machinery', 
mainly from the United Kingdom, Australia and the United States; 
and petroleum products, largely from the Netherbnds East Indies* 

Exports in 1939 were very largely made up of the three com¬ 
modities: copra, 12,536 tons* with a value of £108,078; bananas, 
[99^905 cases, with a ^Tilue of £74,965: cocoa, 650 tons, with a value 
of £35,151. Smaller quantities of rubber and hides were also ex¬ 
ported, and some general merchandise was re-exported to other 
Pacific islands. The destination of the principal exports in 1939 is 
shown in Fig. 195. 

The war has caused considerable disorgani^tion in the usual 
channels of trade, but large quantities of foodstuffs have been diverted 
to American Samoa to feed the many ^idditional labourers brought 
in for the improvement of the Naval Station at Pango Pmgo. 

Trade in American Samoa b mainly with the United States. 
Imports in 1938 amounted to $194,13^+ ^nd exports to Stoa^SiS^ the 
latter comprising copra (S5S»3™) native handicrafts, mainly 
pandauus mats, ($47,500). The export of copra in 1939 amounted to 


38.113 

i+w+ 7 & 

Mpi 57 

10,373 

4492 

3.7B4 

< 1,137 
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747 tons- The averse price per ton on the dock at San Frandsco was 
then $31^36^ but there have been subsequent changes. 

Neither territory of Samoa haa a local currency. In Western Samoa 
the pound is the major uiut^ with an exchange rate at par with the 
New Zealand pound; in American Samoa the dollar is the major unit, 
Banidng facilities are limited. The Bank of New 2 kaland has a bmneh 
at Apia, and the local Post Office operates a Savings Bank. In Pango 
Pango there is the Bank of American Samoa. 


Export* in 




Fir^. 1^5. DestinAtiDii ffocn Weet«in SoEnoi in 1939 

Bai£c1 an ibc tsme source lu Firl 


COMMUNICATIONS AND PORTS 

Sea communications with Samoa are concentrated through the two 
ports of Pango Pango and Apia^ where regular services (discussed 
under their respective ports) connect the group with Australia and 
the United Statea+ Roads in the three larger islands are limited largely 
to coastal regtonSi w^hite the interior of each is often served only bv 
tracks or bridle paths. Upolu, with its greater commercial develop¬ 
ment and rather rasiier terrain on the north side, has a better nework 
of well-made roads round Apia and along the north coast than is 
found in other islands. 

W/T stations of high power are situated at Apia and Pango PangOt 
and small stations for local communication maintain contact bet'ween 
the more remote parts of Western Samoa and Apia. Parts of Upolu 
are also linked with Apia by telephone. 
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PolfTS 

The only ports of any importance arc Apia and Pango Pango, 
through which passes practically all the trade of Samoa. The former, 
while not providing either a very good or safe harbour, developed m 
a historical growth follow lug on the early missionary settlement there. 
It was the most convenient [kiint for the eacpoit of coconut oil and 
later copra ^ and as such became the headquarters of all trading 
activity and the adminbtrative capital of Western Samoa. Pango 
Pango^ though an excellent harbourt has but small commercial im¬ 
portance. It fir^t came into prominence as a potential coaling station 
and port of call for the Webb shipping line in the latter half of the 
last century. But the whole basis of American interest in Samoa is 
strategic* The description of these tw'o ports below is based on in¬ 
formation up to 1939, but in 1941 considerable developments ’ivere 
reported to be m progress. Germany obtained treaty rights to Salua- 
fata as a coaling station before she acquired western ^amoa, but 
although it is the best harbour in eastern Upolu it has never been de¬ 
veloped as a port. 

Apia (Fig. 196) 

Apia^ Ijnng in the middle of the north coast of Upolu^ is a reef 
harbour in an open bay of roughly semicircular form about t mile 
across. Parts of the shore are fringed by coral reef and a barrier reef 
offshore provides slight protection from northerly winds. The 
disastrous hurricane of 1SS9 w hen three American and three German 
warships were driven ashore demonstrates the inadequacy of this in 
severe weather^ The entrance is about i|2oo yd- wide with deptha 
varying from 5 to to fathoms. There h an area roughly i6,ck» by 
12,000 ft. suitable for anchorage with a depth of more than 5 
fathoms^ 

W/tarfa^e, There are no whan^es or quays alongside which ocean¬ 
going vessels can lie. Consequently, all loading is undertaken by 
lighters. There are two piers with a minimum depth of water of 4 ft.; 
these are knowm as the Customs Wharf^ with a length of aoo ft.^ and 
the Tivoli Wharfs much shorter^ and used primarily for passenger 
landings. There are no cranes or other mechanical loading appliances 
on them. There is also a small jetty. 

Warelioiaes. The total warehouse floor space available amounted to 
about 94,000 sq. ft. m 1936. 
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This comprised the folio wing: 


nq. ft. 

Bujns^ PbOp (South S») Co., Ltd. 1E ^900 
Shell Oil Co., Ltd. ... ... 3.500 

Maitist Hcdfitraiti Lid.... ... 13,400 

VtcuintL Oil Co.p Pty.p Lid. ... 6,500 

C. F. NeUoa and Cd.^ Ltd. p.. 

New REparacioot Efttftte* 31 .wo 

Markti Hdl .. 7 . 0 S 0 

CuatoEQi Shadi. 13,130 

Supplier, The only oil stored is in drums, and the amount does not 
normally exceed 50 tons; small quantities of coal arc kept. 

Repair Facilities. There are no docking facilities, but there arc five 
slipways capable of hauling out small craft up to about 15 tons. One 
of these slips is equipped tviih a railway track, but wooden mllers are 
used on the other four, 

Commufiicatiojis. The New Zealand government maintains a regular 
service by the M.V. Maui Ponwrre, principally for the export of 
native-grown bananas. The Union Steam Ship Company also runs 
a regular service between Samoa^ Tonga, Fiji and New Zealand. 
Small craft ply between Apia and Pango Pango to link up with 
American steamship services, and occasional cargo vessels call to load 
copra, cocoa or bananas. Figures for shipping entering and clearing 
Apia harbour In 1939 were as follo^vs: 


NadottAlity Niunber Tona Ckqpo (tons} 
Inwofids: 59 ^,363 xo.iB^ 

Forci^ 29 33>074 ^.831 


Total 


113,336 

13,330 

Oumurdat Britlah 

59 

80,363 

19,865 

Foreign 

39 

3^.074 

11,634 

Total 

9S 

»I2i336 

3«Kt89 


Small craft normally based on Apia harbour and capable of coast¬ 
wise journeys of up to four days, consist of a pilot boat and fourteen 
privately-owned launches with cargo capacity from 4 to 26 tons and 
a horse-power varying from 10 to 45. There arc abo a few native- 
built long-boats. 

Air communications^ roads, and signal communications are more 
oonvcnicntly discussed under the headings of the various individual 
islands. 

Eiectnc Fotcer^ A small hydro-electric station provides powder for 
the wireless station and for electric lighting purposes in Apia* The 






Fir. 19^ Apa 
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station consists of a Turbo-geoerator driv'ui by two direct-couplcd 

watfir turbines. Dkmbution is by 2,200 V, ahemating current 
underground mains, reduced to iw V* 50-cyclc aJtcmadng current 
for Lighting, and to 400 V, three-phase alternating current for power 
purposes. In 1938 the atadao was more than ample for all require* 
ments. and a stand-by set has been added to supply current in cases 
of breakdown or, if necessary^ to boost the main generator. 

Water supply for the power station is through a 6,000 ft. pipe-line 
from an intake near Vailiim» 

Tim;n, The town of Apia consists of a narrow line of European 
buildings skirting the bay {Plate 123), gradually gitfog way inland 
to Samoan round or oval houses, each with its small plot of culti¬ 
vated garden. 

The population In 1936 consisted of die following: 

ELimjpeoiu 

pAn^Soimaanj. irC»o 

S«inniHji9 4,000 (this Egutc included 1 few Metanestmi) 

Cleese 35 

A pilot station Is situated at the extreme east of the bay; the 

Observatory is at the end of the Mulinu'u peninsula to the wrest. 
Beach Road is the main thomughfare of the town, and most im¬ 
portant buildings arc situated on or near it, betw^een the I'ivoli Wharf 
and the Customs Wharf. Facilities in the town include a hotel, a 
cinema, bakeries, a butchery and ice store, several large general 
stores^ printing and plumbing establishments, and garage and minor 
engineering shops. There is also a reticulated high-pressure water- 
supply system. The land behind the tovvn is rnostly flat and marshy, 
with swamps to the west. 

Purtgo Pattgo (Figs. 198, 199, zoo) 

Pango PangQ, on the south coast of Tutuila, is a magnificent harbour 
protected from all winds by high hiUs which surround it. It is an 
L-shaped bay with the entrance arm about f mile wide and 1 1 miles 
long. At the head of this stretch the hartKiur turns to the west and 
gradually narrows for a distanctr of about miles. The shores arc 
fringed with coral reef, but the reef edge is steep-tn with deep water 
close up to iU 

Developed primarily as a naval station it b also a port of call for 
vessels of the Oceanic Steam Ship Co, (Matson Line) on service be¬ 
tween San Francisco^ Auckland and Sydney^ and all exports from 
eastern Samoa pass througb Pango Pango (Plate 124). 

oil (E. 41 
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Entry. On the western side of the entrance the reel? project about 
300 ft. From these reefs to Rreaker point on the east is a w'idth of 
about 1,000 ft. Whale rock at a depth of about 2 fathoms, and 
Grampus rock at a depth of about fathoms, are in the Airway, 
but they are about 900 yd. apart and" the channel between them 
has a depth of 25-30 hithoms. The inner harbour lying westwards 
of the entrance is about a mile long and has a depth varying from 6 to 



Fig. 19S. PtttiBi} VaiiKo harbour 
Baaed qn OrS.G.S. ixiMp no, 4300. 


Mnj/iti ifl 

Z GtnwfTWf^ FiiT 

MJfCO PAfieo : 


fnthoms, but the western end is too narrow for large vessels to 
sw'ing in. 

Whatiage. At the Naval Station on the south side of the harbour 
IS a wharf with a length of 300 ft. and 30 ft. of water alongside, but 
vessels up to 500 ft, in length can be accommodated. There are three 
landingstages; the Governor’s Pier, east of the wharf; the Kangatonga 
Landing and the Blacklock Wharf. All these reach to the reef 
edge; the Fangatonga Landing, which is most used, has a depth 

alongside of about 6 ft. The depth of water at the Governor's Pier is 
20 ft. 
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Piin^ Pahi^ harbour frofii thr nonhciti Khon: 

A viru' tmm the vidtiity of Lepua, thawLiif^ the namiw Atrip oi flit Sfinii ruund the 
htrbouf, the |x>rt in the nci|;;hboijrhDod of the W.'T masii^ Goet isSand to the left 
of thoe, and the peak gf MAtafaD liain]^ behind, baaed on a photoj^ph. 



FIh- sdo. The port of Pan^ PaiiRp 

A VcfHscI lieaai the Stotkin Wharf and A Matton Urier Jflarcho ricd off it. Based on a photograph. 
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Supplies^ Small quantities of cx>ai are Jiept and two oil-storage 
tanks have been built. Provisions in considerable quantities are 
available but fresh meat is scarce. Water is piped to the wharf and 
also stored in a 25-ton floating tank. 

Repah Fa^rihties. The Naval Station has limited facilities for under¬ 
taking repair work. 

Commumtatiorts. There is a three-weekly sen'ice between San 
FianciscOp Honolulu and Australian and New Zealand ports 
Pango P^go; certain cargo vesseb abo call to load copra. Other 
commimications are described on p, 673. 

Toum. There is no town in the normi sense of the word^ On the 
south side of the harbour there is the Naval Station, which is the 
administrative centre of the temtoiy'. It is equipped with an electric 
lighting system j telephones* ice and cold-storage plants a fresh-water 
supply system from a reservoir^ a naval dispensary and a hospital for 
the treatment of Samoans of the territory. There arc dso general 
stores near by* Around the bay at intervals are Fangatonga, Pango 
PangOj Anua and other Samoan villages of vaiying size (Fig. 197)1 
with a total population of about 3^750. 

Rscetit Dfvelopmentt. Since the beginning of the war comiderable 
developments have taken place which have made the above descrip¬ 
tion obsolete in some respects. 


SAVAII 

Sav^'i, lying roughly te^veen lat. 13^45' and 13“ 48's and long- 
172“ 07' and 17a'’ 47' w, U the most westerly and the largest of the 
Samoan group. It U roughly rhomboid in shape with a length of 
about 48 miles and a greatest breadth of about 24 miles. 

Structure (Fig. 179) 

The island^ rises gently to a central dome-shaped massif with a 
maximum height at Maunga SilisilLp an extinct cra^er^ of 6,09b ft. 
A central ridge running front end to end forms a backbone on which 
are numerous old^ craters with parasitic cinder cones. Volcanic 
eruptions m historic times occurred in 1760^ so far as accounts can 
be relied on; in 190Z, when two new parasitic cones were formed to 
the north of Maunga Afi; and m 1905, when Matavanu, which is 
parasitic to mount Pule, erupted and remained active dU 1911. 
I he 1905 lava spread out in a northerly direction to the coasts a 
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distance of som^ 9 mUes. Lava from Matavanu mostlv took a norths 
easterly course, and on reaching the sea^ spread fan%vise along the leef 
which it enveloped conipleldy. Since then volcanic activity in 
Savai^i has been dorrmiit. The angle of the slope of most lava flows is 
about 6°^ and round the coast are regions of flat or rolling country 
formed of disintegrated lava and occasionally interrupted by parasitic 
cones. The flattest, most fertilej and most populated area is in the 
extreme east of the bland. 

The thickly wooded interioip which is immhabited and through 
which there are few tracks, is difEcidi of access and almost unknown* 
The German geologist Friedlander was able to cover only about four 
miles in a day's Joumey of eight hours. 

Rwers 

On the recent lava flows there are no surface streams. In the north 
and west such streams as esbt arc small. In the south and east, how¬ 
ever, the river courses arc wider and deeper and there is tnorc water. 
The Alia Sengs, flow'ing north-eastwards from a point south of 
Matavanu, carries water intermittendyp but its lower course is a dry 
channel ending about a mile north of Patamea. South of Safune 
bay a $treain passing over a fall travels underground to a fresh¬ 
water lake behind the bay. The -iVtia Matavai, flowing to the east 
coast, is a stream in which trout may be caught. The Sili river, running 
into the sea on the south coast, is very shallow^ and easily fordable; 
it reaches a width of about 200 yd. 

Coasts 

I’hc south and south-west coasts from cape Paepaeoleia to cape 
Salb are low-lying but rocky. Large stretches are characteristically 
iron-bound, formed of old lava flowa^ and are precipitous and 
unsuitable for landing. There b no barrier reef, but fringing reefa 
stretch across two bays; Pabuli bay, 6 miles from South-east cape, 
and Sala'ilua bay, about 20 miles from cape Salia. Native villages 
are scattered along the shore and joined by an indifferent track 
which follows the coast. The north coasts containing the areas 
covered by the more recent lava flow^, is also rocfcyt with few 
opportunities for tanding^ Coral reefs stretch across the few bays. 
These are Asau harbour, 7 miles east of cape Puave, Safune bay, and 
Matautu harbour. For *3 mUcs easttvard and south-eastward the 
coast is iron-bound. The east coastt about S miles north and south 
of cape Tuaairi, from Pu*apu‘a village to Salelolonga, is low' and sandy 
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blit fronted by a barrier reef extending up to about z miles fixiim the 
shore. Through this there are numerous passages, and depths inside 
the reef xary from i to i6 fathoms; mangroves occur m places^ 

AttchoTOges and Landingi 

There are no ports in Savai'i, but anchorage from which landings 
can be made are dbtributed round the coast. They are in Palanli bay, 
Satupaitea road and SalaSIua bay on the south; Falealupo bay on the 
west; Asu bay, Safune bay^ and Matautu harbour on the north; and 
SaJelolonga on the cast 

PalauU bay has a depth of 24 fathoms, with protection from north¬ 
east winds and landing is easy on a beach. The entrance is, however, 
almost entirely barred by the reeh Satupaitea road off the western 
side of Palauli bay is a space between die outer and inner reef with a 
depth of hum 16 to zi fathoms, but the outer reef provides no pro¬ 
tection. Sala^ilua bay, 7 north-w^estt%"ard of the southernmost 
point of the island, is protected from %vind$ north of east-south-east 
and has a depth of about iS fathoms and good holding ground. 
A fringing reef fronts the sandy shorep w^here there is a settlemetit. 

Falcalupo bay\ on the extreme W'estem end of tlie island, is a 
shallow indentation, the northern half of which is fflled with coral and 
rocks. In the southern half there is good proiection from easterly 
winds in from 11 to 27 fathoms. The $hore is sandy. 

Asau harbour^ about 8 miles from the west of the island^ is ob¬ 
structed by a reef and bar and can only be used hv small ve^els with 
a draft of less than 6 ft, Safune bay, an indentation in the coast with 
a fringing reef, has a depth of 13 fathoms and provides protection 
from south-east winds, Matautu harbour, 3 miles east of Safune^ is 
protected by high cliffs and a reeh The depth is 11 fathoms. A small 
landing stage has been built in the bay, and there ia a jetty at 
Fangamalo, 

Salclolongap on the east coast, with a depth of about 14 fathoms, 5 s 
entered through the Su ulu passage in the barrier reef or through the 
Avatele passage. 

Communications (Fig. 10 1 ) 

Small launches and schooners up to about 30 tons make periodic 
>'isics from Apia on Upolu to collect copra, etc., and native long-boats 
(fimioii) are used round the coast. 

Road conditions are primitive. The only motor vehicle in Sa^-ai'i 
a few years before the w ar was one old car. Horses can be obtained 
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easily. Pajimerit should be made for theJr bire^ hut to avoid offending 
native susceptibiLidea tbe transaction should tint be treated on a 
business footing but on that of Ijorrawing a hor$ei and making a gift 
of cash to the owner. From Pu"apu‘a to Saletolonga there h a rough- 
made road over which 3 motor car can travel. A track circles the 
remainder of the island and there are a few tracks into the interior. 
From Saletolonga to Palau I i the track is wide enough fora pony and 
trap but could ea^^ily be made wide enough for motor vehicles. 
Between Palauli and Sala'ilua it is only a rough walking track strew^n 
with boulders. Beuveen Sala'ilua and Sataua on the north coast the 
track is grass grow ing on distntcgrating lava, but it is possible to 
drive a cat through. To reach Falealupo from Bataua there are tW'O 
tracks, but that round the coast is ovcrgrowTi with bushes^ and 
impracticable. The track along the north and north-east coast from 
Sataua 10 Pu'apu^a is over rough bva and is impracticable for vehicles. 
AU river crossings are fords with the exception of a coconut-w'ood 
bridge some 200 ft. long at Pu^apu'a. 

There are W/T stations at Fangamalo on the cast of Matautu bay, 
at Safotulafai (Tuasivi) on the east coast, and at Salailua on the south 
coast. These stations are only of low pow’er and are used for trans¬ 
mission to Apia, whence messages to New Zealand arc relayed, 

Makono and Afolim.a 

Manono and Apolima are two volcanic islets in the strait between 
Savai'i and Upolu (Plate ti6). 

Manono, about 2 miles from cape Fatuosofia, is within the barrier 
reef round ihc end of Upolu. There is no crater on the island, which 
is gently rounded and rises to a height of 197 ft. Slopes fall aw'ay 
steeply to the north-east but run out into a flat sandy plain to the 
south-west. There arc no valleys or perennial streams but a few 
springs provide brackish water. A cistern of reinforced concrete has 
been prot^ded by the administration for water storage. The island is 
well cultivated and thickly populated, and there is a dispensary. 

Apolima, about ij miles north-westw'ard of Manono, is a circular 
island about 2^ miles in diameterh it is formed of an ancient volcanic 
cone broken down to the north. The outer slopes of the ridge run 
dowm to the sea with a slope of about 60®, while those on the inside 
have an angle of bet^veen 50^ and 40^ l^hc floor of the crater is only 
about 18 ft. abov'e sea level. lu the extreme north is a small circular 
boat harbour entered by a narrow boat passage onlv suitable for 
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oativc long'-boats [fatiUtsi] or sttiaJl launches* The Island is foitned of 
a thick brown toff Minilar to that of Mt Tafua in Upolu* The im¬ 
pervious nature of this material prevents water sinking into the soil, 
and there is a stream running northward into the boat harbour* 


UPOLU 

Upolu, the most important island of the group, lies roughly between 
lat. 13** 47' and i4“o2's* and long* 171*22' and 172* 02'w. It has 
a length of about 47 miles and an average breadth of from 18 to 25 
miles. The total area is about 600 sq. miles* 

Structure (Fig. 178) 

A mountain ridge lopped by the cones of extinct volcanoes forms 
a backbone. The western end of the ridge is marked by Tafua, a well- 
formed flat-topped cone visible from the sea, with an altitude of 
z,i9S ft. The ridge rkes to a height of 3,607 ft. at the cones of Fito 
and Va'aifetn, and then falls away eastward in a succession of peaks 
and cones of diminishing altitude. The high land is well wooded and 
steep, and rocky hills characteristic of deep erosion reach the eastern 
half of the north coast. Farther to the west and on the south coast the 
lower slopes form easy rolling eountrj'. Everywhere there is dense 
vegetation. The only flat areas are round Apia and in the Mulifanua 
district in the west. It is there that the principal plantations are 
situated. Surrounding the whole island, but interrupted by occasional 
rocky bluffs and headlands, ia a narrow belt of coral sand upon which 
most of the native villages are built. 

Rivers and Lakes 

'I’here arc no risers in the Mulifanua ares, though there me 
numerous spring. Along the south side of the island W'hcrc the rain¬ 
fall is heavy, rivers are frequent, as they are also in the mountains on 
the north-cast coast. Here numerous streams have cut deep channels 
into the softer rocks and terminate as waterfalls from hanging 
valleys. The largest stream in thb area, the Falefa, after draining a 
flat plain ends in a waicrfatl behind Falefa bay. The rivers in the 
western and north-western area have waterfalls in their upper 
reaches but diminish in volume towards their outlets ow ing to perco¬ 
lation through cracks and hollows in the recent lava. In the centre 
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of the btandp the crater of Lanuto'o is occupied by a deep lake with 
AO surface outlet. 

Coasts 

Generally the coast may be divided Into two types: the steep-stded 
coast characterized in particular by the north-eaat coast with its deep 
indentations which form convenient anchorages; and the flat sandy 
coasts fronted by barrier reefs extending seawards for a distance of 
2 miles or sOi Most of the shore is sandy with occasional bluifs or 
patches of lava making travel along the coast difficult. 

In the extreme east of the islandi where the shores are sandy and 
fringed with rows of pahn trees, the reef extends about 2 miles, to 
surround the islets of Fanuatapu and Namua. From Samusu point to 
Saluafata harbour the coast is rocky and mountainous with numerous 
anchorages in deep bays or sunken valleys. Coral reefs of a fringing 
type occur across the heads of these^ and just east of Saluafata the 
reef extends for about miles. Saluafata harbour is a deep w^ell- 
protccted bay (see below). From SaJuafata to Mulifanua the major 
part of the coast is flat and sandy with a barrier reef with numerous 
passages. The lagoon behind the reef increases in width to the west¬ 
ward, and offers facilities for seaplanes to land. Apia harbour (p. 655) 
in the middle of this coast U the principal harbour of the group 
though it is not so safe as S^uafata. Mangrove .swamps occur on this 
coast but are not extensive west of Apia. At the extreme west of 
Upolu the reef extends westw-ard to embrace the island of Manonc 
and then follows the coast south-eastwards to the Mulitapuili 
peninsula. Along the rest of the south coast the reef is not extensive 
and there are few- inlets or anchorages. The largest of these inlets is 
Safata bay, and the beat anchorage is in Falealili harbour. Off the 
extreme south-eastern point, cape Tapanga, are two volcanic ieletSs 
Nu'uteleand Nu'ulua. 

Anchorages 

The best anchorages in the north coast are in the deep bays to the 
where there is good protection from the prevailing south-east trade 
winds. Fangaloa bay is a deep funnel-shaped inlet on the north coast, 
surrounded by steep hills rising to i,ooo ft. and fringed by a narrow 
reef. There are boat passages through the reef to villages on the shore^ 
and the depth in the anchorages is about 15 fathoms. Off the entrance 
to the bay is a bank with a depth of 8 fathoms, and there is shoal 
water off the vilbge of Lona in the bay. Fakfa harbour b a amah 
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indentation in the coast about 3 miles viest^f Fangaloa, protected on 
the west by cliffs and with coral reefs on the east. It is a good 
anchorage for small vessels and has a depth of about ti fathoms. 
Saluafata harbour, about 3J miles westward of Falefa, provides the 
best anchorage in Upolu. It is a roughly semicircular bay affording 
good anchorage in from 7 to 8 fathoms, and protected from heavy 
swells by a coral reef across the head of the bay. Through this reef 
there is a chartnel about 400 yd. wide. There are, however, shoals and 
banlis in the harbour and a fringing reef along the shore. There are 
several villages round the bay, The largest of these, where there is the 
best landing, is Fusi. Occasional fowls and eggs and plenty of coco¬ 
nuts can be obtained from most of the villages lining the bay. Vailele 
bay is another small reef harbour divided by a reef with a minimum 
depth of 11 fathoms into two parts. It is open to the hea\y swell and 
is not good. 

Apia harbour has been already described. 

Mulifanua harbour, near the west end of Upolu, is a very exposed 
anchorage. There is a small pier running out from the beach, which 
is wide and about a miles long but exposed to heasy surf. 

Safata harbour, on the south coast of Upolu, is reported to be safe, 
but the entrance is narrow, through four reefs, and there is little 
swinging room. The harbour consists of ttvo bays. The easternmost 
suffers from heavy surf, but the westerly one provides a good 
landing. Falealili harbour, 9 miles cast of Safata, has depths of from 
13 to 16 fathoms and is not greatly exposed to the ocean swell. But 
it is too small to allow sufficient cable to be veered in heavy weather, 

Commuiiuaiions (Fig. 20a) 

Overseas communication is all concentrated at the port of Apia 
(p. 655). About fifty launches make coasting voyages round the island 
and to SavaiM. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Apia there are a number of 
well-made roads. Over the rest of Upolu roads are virtually confined 
to the coastal districts and communication in the interior is limited to 
trails and bridle paths. Altogether there are about 180 miles of roads 
suitable for motor traffic. A road of varying quality follows the whole 
of the north coast from Saluafata westwards and round the western 
end of the island to Si‘ufanga. Along the south coast the route is 
either a track unsuitable for motor vehicles or a partly formed road. 
There are several tracks, suitable for foot traffic or pack animals, 
crossing the island from north to south. The most important of these 
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connects Apia and Safata, the journey taking about 6 hours. A formed 
road running southward from Apia for about 5 miles continues as a 
track suitable for pack horses to Si'umu on the south. 

The section of the road between Apia and Si'ufanga U a good 
double*track tarred road as far as Toloa on the north coast; beyond 
this point the road is rough, but is being improved. There are no 
bridges on this section ow'ing to the smallness of the streams, but the 
fords are paved with concrete. Between Apia and Saluafata to the 
east, the road is mostly tamed, but the track is single in places and 
rather tortuous, though it is being improved. Bridges on this stretch 
am of reinforced concrete. 

There are many motor vehicles, belonging chiefly to residents in 
Apia. In 193S they comprised: 


Private cars 

Toxii 

G&vfmniciit cAis 
Mcit«r cyd«A 
pjrivBtc lotncA 
Govcmincfii lorries 
Motor-buKS 


sS 

6 

5 


t6 

(cBip^cin' 


psasen^FTs) 


Total i 72 


A motor-bus ser^'ice is openited between Apia and Toloa (and 
possibly on to Mulifanua) by the ‘ Gold Star" company ; another com¬ 
pany has running rights beti^een Apiii and Saiuafata. 

There arc practically no carts, but horses can be easily obtained, 
and their quality has improved during the last decade. 

Short lengths of tramway track were laid down a number of years 
ago, inland from Saluafata and LeulumoeanEa, to transport copra 
from plantations to the coast for shipment. But it is probable that 
these ha%'e now^ fallen into disuse^ 

There were no airfields and no regular air sendees in 1938. 
Signal communication with New' Zealand is maintained by a high- 
powered WfT station at Apia w'hich senses to relay messages from 
low^power outlying stations in Savai^i^ from the Tokelau islands, 
and from Vailoa (a low^power station in the Aldpata distnct of eastern 
Upolu). 


TUTUILA 

Tutuila* the principal island of American Samoa, lies approximately 
between lat. 14'’ 14' and 14' aj's. and long. 170* 33' and 170'’ s*' w. 
It has a length of iSJ miles, a greatest width of 7 miles and an 
area of approsiimtely 54 sq. miles. 
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Slructure (Fig* 203) 

The isbud is nearly dmdcd into two by Pango Pango harbour 
which, entering from the so^th coast, probably occupies a hugie 
ancient crater the ^-all of which has been breachedn Like the other 
large islands of the Samoan gro up, Tutuila has a backbone of volcanic 
monnuins, but is considerably more eroded than the other isbnds. 
With the exception of a small area on the south-west it is rugged* with 
dense vegetation cleared only in places for native plantations. There 
are numerous small rivers, but many of tliem especially on the south 
coast sink into the porous soil before reaching the sea. 

Coast 

On the astern half of the south coast a coral reef fringes the shore 
for the whole of its length* Beaches are rare, ocetirring mostly in the 
heads of bays. Elsewhere they are narrow, steep and rock-strewn. 
There is enough comparatively flat ground for villages to have grow n 
up and for a road to have been built. About a mile offshore there is a 
line of banks with depths of y—g fathoms over them aiid deep water 
behind. West of Pango Pango the shore i$ fringed with coral as far as 
point Deceit^ and again from Steps point to the extreme west of the 
island. 1 he shore itself is formed of low rocks and blocks of lava 
projecting into the sea. East of point Deceit there is a shallow bay 
filled with coral, and east and west of Steps point are small bays with 
fringing coral reefs. Inland betw'een point Deceit and Leone is the 
only fiat part of Tutuila, which is the most fertile district of the island. 
The ilorth co^t is far more rugged and indented (Plate 115)* and 
with sleeper cliffs and Uttle coral. Here there are several anchorages 
of moderate quality but there are few communications and villages* 

Annhoft^es 

Anchorage can be obtained apart from Pango Pango at a number 
of places on the north and south coasts, ITose on the north coa$t are 
of little v^ue since the only communication with the rest of the 
island is either by boat or native track. Hiibner bay has anchorage 
in ty fathomst but b dangerous in north-w^eslerly winds. Aoloau bay^ 
with a stone pier^ has anchorage in 15 fathoms, but is dangerous 
in northerly winds. Fang^a bay* where there is a small landings has 
anchorage in 13 fathoms^ and V^atia bay^ protected by Cockscomb 
point and Cockscomb island, has anchorage in depths of from 4 to 21 
fathoms. Afono bay, with good anchorage except in northerly winds» 
offers depths of 14 fathoms, while Masefau bay, with a small boat 
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channel to the shore» and Aoa bay^ a little to the ea^t of it, have 
anchorage in 17 fathoms. 

On the south coast there is anchorage north’^west of Aunu*ii island 
in 35 fathoms. Fangaitua bay, e?cposed to south-east winds and 
fringed wth coral reefs, has anchorage in 15 fathoms. Leone bay, 
wliich is safe m the trade wind season and when the w^ind is northerly* 
has anchorage in 16-20 fathoms i landing is available only at high water, 
through a passage in the reef, and rocka make it dangerous to beats 
when there b any sw'elL 

Commum^aiions (Fig. 204) 

Overseas communication is concentrated at Pango Pango (p, 657). 
A local steamer semce runs bemcen Pango Pango and Apia in 
Western Samoa. Native craft make coasting voyages. 

Except for the one road skirting the south coast there are no roads 
capable of being used by vehicles. Tracks cross the main ridge 
through saddles formed by headward erosion of the streams, but some 
villages on the north coast have no land communication at all. 

There is a large W/T station maintained at Pango Pango by the 
United States Navy. 

AuNU-tr 

Aunu^u is a small volcanic islet one mile to the south of the eastem 
end of TutuLla- It is ellipdca] in shape, roughly 1,800 yd. long 
by 1,300 yd. wide, with a small volcanic cone 200 ft. high in the 
eastern point of the blet. The north-west area b flat and b used for 
the planting of coconut palms and pandanus. The village at the 
western end of the bland b largely engaged in the manufacture of 
mats from pandanus leaves and such b the demand for them that 
coconut palms have been cut down to provide more space for 
pandanus. The coast b surrounded by a fringing reef. 


MANUKA GROUP 
(Fig. 205) 

The Manu'a group, lying about 70 miles east of Tutuila, consists of 
the adjacent islands of Ofu and Olosenj^, and of Ta'u, The total 
population in 1935 was about 2,300, and the people retain more of 
their primitive orgonbation than do the inhabitants of any other porU 
of Samoa, 
an (R Pidfic) 
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Ofu ani> Oldseng^ 

Ofu and OJoscnga are two volcanic tsknds roughly triangular in 
shape, and separated by a narrow strait 400 yd. wide. Both klaiick 
are surrounded fay a fringing reef common to both, which drie$ out 
at low tide, and which obstructs the channel between them for sany- 
thing except small boats. There are no harbours^ but a fair anchorage 
with some protection can be found south of the blet of Nu'u, off the 
village of Ofu; the landing is difficult. There are villages at Ofu 
and Aloafao on the west coast of Ofii, and at Sili and Olosenga on the 
north--west and south-east coasts of Olosenga respecttvdy. 

Ofu is 2| miles long and about tf miles wide* rising to a central 
ridge running east and west for a distance of about f mile at a height 



Fiff. ZQ5. Manw^a group 
on map ne. 4^04. 


of about 1,600 ft. The whole island is hilly and there is no level land 
except for a narrow strip on the we^t coast. The soil is a rich mould of 
decayed vegetation and decomposed lava. Vegctadon fringing the 
beach consists prmctpaJly of coconut palms, but there is a rich 
tropical forest on the ridge. There U a plentiful supply of water 
brought down by a pipe-line to the village of Ofu. 

Olosenga, just east of Ofu, has a greatest north-south length of 
mile^ and an cajit-west length of i| miles. The island rises in 
pyramid form to a peak 2,095 ft- but there are twu small level 
strips of ground on the north-west and south-west sides* Soil and 
vegetadon are similar to those of Ofu. Water 13 led by a i in. pipe to 
a concrete dstem in the village of Olosenga, and there is ampk 
quantit)% 
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TVXI 

Ta'ij lies about 7 miles east-south-east of Olosenga. It is roughly 
rectangular in shape, about si miles long and 3^ mile$ wide. The 
highest point, 3+056 ft. above sea level, is in the middle of the island. 
From here the land slopes steeply and evenly to the sea. There are 
small stretches of level ground along the east and west coasts where 
villages are situated. 

The soil is similar to that on the other islands of the group and the 
whole of the interior b covered by dense forest. Coconut palms are 
very abundant ne^ir the shore. 

The bland is surrounded by a fringing reef but there are many 
boat passages through it opposite the outflows of small streams. 
It i$ possible to anchor off the village of Luma and a landing can be 
made there. Landing on the east coast b dangerous and should only 
be effected when the south-east trade winds are not blowing* 

The majority of the native ^dllages are on the west side of the bland ^ 
but three are on the north-east corner. They are at Fiduta+ Maia and 
Leusoali^i* A road runs beU'veen Maia and Leusoali*i and a short 
dbtance beyond each. 


ROSE ATOLL 

Lying about 80 miles south-eastwards of Ta*u, in lat. 14® 32's, long. 

11/ w. Rose atoll Is the moat easterly of the Samoa islands. It 
consists of a rhombold’ring of coral reef about 500 yd. wide^ awash at 
low tidt\ enclosing a lagoon roughly miles across with depths to 
about S fathoms. The entrance into the lagoon is a boat passage 9 ft. 
deep in its shallowest part and facing north-west. On the eastern side 
of the bgoon are two islets which appear to have changed their shape 
and size slightly from time to time. Sand island+ w^hich is devoid of 
vegetation and probably swept by storms, b at present roughly 
crescentic in form, about 200 yd. long by 50 yd. wide. Rose bl^d, 
which rises to about 11 ft. above sea level, is roughly oval, measuring 
about 350 yd. by 200 yd. 

The history of the atoll b comparatively uneventful. It was 
discovered by Freycinet in iBiq and named by him, though he 
did not land. Kotzebue and Ehimont d*Urville passed within sight 
of it. The first recorded landing is that of Wilkes in 1839. The 
atoll Avas used occasionally by small trading vessels for fishing, and 
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the Godeffroy comply tried to est^iblis^h a centre ihefei 

but the scheme proved imsuccessftil and was abandoned* The 
^'flnous governors of American Samoa have arranged for annual visits 
to the atoU* In t9'^ I^r Mayor, Director of the Department of 
Marine Biology of the Carnegie Insiinttion, made a geological and 
botanical $ur\^ey, and another survey was made in 1939* 

The reef is a hard eompact mass with blocks of limestone scattered 
about On it* Hose island itself consists of a layer of brown earth 
formed of decayed vegetable matter overlaying a mass of coml, shells, 
and lithothamnium svhJch is reported to be rich in magnesium^ 

Covering a large part of the island is a dense grove of large smooth- 
barked PisoTija treeSj with a few coconut palms planted bv various 
visitors to the island. In addition to grass, the ground is covered with 
a low scrub of Boerh^^^nna a prostrate woody herb with 

several stems which reach a length of about a yard. 

The only animal found is the Polynesian rat but a species of lizard 
t$ common. Sea birds are plentifult they include sooty tems, boobies 
and bosun birds, which nest on Rose island. Frigate birds also vi$it 
the island but apparently do not nest. Small turtles are found in the 
lagoon^ 

There are no meteorological data from Rose atoU but some in¬ 
ferences can be drawn from the state of the Phoma grove. There 
arc unlikely to be hurricanes and there must be moderate rainfall. 
In 1939 ^sre were no water supplies but it is reasonable to expect 

pai small quantities could be obtained by catchment and stored 
in tanks. 
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< 3 . Angenheisttr, A Samnmy of MeOmtiJskal Olftm^athm of the Sojma Obter- 
vtitQfy (ISof^i-^so), edited bo' F. Mtuaden and D,. Yi Sorneni'iUe (Wi^lington, 
19*+^, This IfltteT woric U a pSitlCUliriT detailed livilyais of meteorologicd data 
for the thirty yean* period endine in igao. 

Uacfid Mstfiried works rnctude: Robert Louis SievEoion, A Foctmte io Hat^. 
E^hi yom 0/ ntjuMe m Samoa (London, 189*); Robtn Mackenicie Watson, 
Hitiory of Samoa (WcHingtan, Foreign OIBce /Wre HoTtdbooks^ vol. xm, 

No. 146 (London/ 1920); Nnrwtoa Allen Rowe, Samoa umkr the Sailing Go^ 
CLoodon, 1530)1 Sylvia Msstenimnp TAr Of^kj of iMternatiomi Bioahy in 
Samoa, iS4S~S4 (London^ i 934 ) and George Herbert Rydcn, Tfte PqE^ 

of the United staui ht refatim to Samoa (New Haven, 1933). The Itut woikE 
■re partieuJarly valuable for the period ending with the partition of the group. The 
recent history of W'cstcin Samoa can be found in ReputU of the Govermweftt of A pm 
Zealand on tfu Administraiimt of the Mandated Territory of Wettm Samoa (Wcllmg- 
ton* i9ii-4i>+ Tticae reports fonnscctiori A-+ of the Appendix to tltejoumah of the 
Houio of R^eentotivei of Nnrc Zealand, and arc the principal authority' on ad- 
mlnistraErvc and political, oa well IS demog^phici, inattcrsj American ofDcIa] 
aovrees for admtnistrati^'e problemR arc American Samoa, a General f^port of the 
Gat'emor (Washington, 1916 and 1927). These two publications ire besed on the 
Annual Re^tf of the G&oemor to the Secretary of the Navy, which ore t^'pewritten 
only. The Atmual R^ts of the Secretary of the Navy indude short a^ixacta from 
the Govemoi^a Reports The authority for ccononiita nnd comirvcrte is the TVoir, 
Commerce and Shipping of the Territory of Western Samoa (WcEington, 19^9). John 
Alvin Dedccr, Labour RrMetm in the Padfie AlandtHet (New York, 1940) provides 
nsefiil irtformation on the Chinese. 

The two most useful w’orks on the native people in addition to Keesing'i Mfukrn 
Samoa are Tc Rnngi Htros (Peter H. Bttdc), ^Samoan Mater^ Culture\ BemUe 
P. Bishop Museum Btillefin, no. 7 S (Honolulu. 1930) and Alargaret Mesd. ^SocObJ 
orgirueation of Maxiua\ Bemke P. Bishop Museum Buf^ctinp no. 76 (Honolulu, 
1930). Other accounts Incjiade Margaret Mead^ 'The Role of the Individual in 
Samoa Culture'p Journal of the Royal Anthropoksical InsStute, vnL Lvm, pp. 
481-96 (London, 1948); Margate* Mead, Coming ^ Age in Samoa CLandoo, 
1919); Feb^ M. Keeping, * Tho Tiupo System of Samoa—A Study of Inatituiiojial 
Change', Oeeoma, V0I+ viii^ pp. 1-J4 (Sydney* 1938)Aletta Mary Lewis, They 
caii them Savages (London, 1938). 

For maps iee Appendix I. 


Appendix 1 

MAPS AND CHARTS OF THE EASTERN PACIFIC 


Gei^eral 

Thric ire few dctsilcd topairrBphk map* of tht jilandf in ibe Ei«iyem pacific. Fpr 
tile idpograplij of islands na well m for coiatal dcmil* relEajwt mtui be placed 
mostly on chorti^ or on sketch mapa pobliihcd in vartoua joiimais. 

Charts 

Charta are all produced otL Mercatar'i pio|«rtkiii, and cietiylcHl charts of individual 
blinds (at opposed to small-sale ebant of gioups} %'rmj in scale from About 
l ;5,ocw to Mhmjit iL^oOjOOO, The prindpal imtltutiona produdniE chnrts of die 
Pacific arc tbe HydroHraphic I>epBnriient of the Admiralty; the 'Service HydfO- 
ip^phiquc de Im MarineV of France; and the United Scatet tlydiogTaphic Office. 
Some Uoiied States iilinds urr charted by the United Staiiei Coast and Geodetic 
Survey- 

Full detaib of GHtbh charts (inoludifig scale and date of publbcation) are 
in the of Admkaiiy ChawU Otficr HydFographk of 

French cherts in the Cufai^fgut da CoFter, P^uv el O^Ttiga, qai compoieni FJfydrc^ 
graphic Fronptmti and of Amnican charts in the Gfmnd C^ttalog of Aformm' and 
AviaferP Ch^tru a«d Bookr publiahed by the United Slates Hydrographic Office. 
Index aheets will also be found m the VHtioiis DtfCCirOm. 

Charts of necessity cannot always be rel table or deCaikd in matters of topofi^raphy- 
Hills are almost invariably shown bj' hachnring, tarely by contnurs. Brit^ cherts 
are printed in bkek and ■white. For some rime the United States departments have 
been producing coloured charts: land tinted yellow, sea tinted dilfetent ihidee af 
blue according to depths Most French charts ate prixlnced in black and whitCp hut 
for a few recent charts colour prilititiB bos been adopted. 

U.S. Air Charts 

The United States has praducGd a aeries of boB-rango air navigation charts on 
a scale of 5.2 in. to ajo miles. On the bade of tht^ charts are reproduced copici of 
U.S-H.O-, or U.SxC- and G.S. charts of all istonds contained within each sheet- 
Most of tbcftc reproduce a chart in ihe ordinary published verdon. 

G.S.G.S. Maps 

At present the only Eastern PadEc tireu mapped by the Geographlnl Secriooof 
the General StalT arc Samoa and Tiiuc. The maps am copies of British and United 
Statea OciginilU datiog between 1903 and 1939. 

OfA^r Official Maps 

The United Stotes Geological Survey hsa pmdnced a complete Aeries of topo¬ 
graphic maps of the Hawaiian islands on a scale of 1 ;62 p3bq. and of the bland of 
Oahu only on a Scale of I IZO.OOO. 

The NtW Zealand Lands snd Survey DepaitmvEII has prudund ttups of the 
major ulantlt under Nirtv Zealand conuol. Muat of th«M are dedened to *how land 
hul«iinR«i but some other inturui are also shown. 

'fhe American Aimy Map ScTvke has rapiodueed a few maps of Elutem Pacific 
islands. These are listed on index iheeta issued At intervale, 
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Misc^ttanews Mapt 

Many imall-Acnie miipa have been published in sdMtiAc and popular pcrkdicala. 
Tb«H KIT usumlly on a and arc intended to iElmrraic particular phano- 

memo. They bjT useful m pro^'idiug data of variatie ldnds> fl,gr the spelling of native 
uames^ geology, populationi etc. 


Islands off the American Coast 

For Gtuulalupc^ both Bdtiflh and United Staiea charts are baaod on a aar^o>' by 
U,S-S- OwMey Ifi J^7, and corrected by a nmning suncy hy U.S^. Kismwha in 
1936. Tbc U.S.H^O. chart if on a rale of 1: 1 + 5 , 035 . ^bile the Admtrolry chart haa 
a scale of r:600jOoo. An inset on the Bririth chart ahov^^ the anchorage Mel¬ 
pomene coVe on 3 BfiaJc of 11:36 from a alcetch. by Lit-etit. El. H- Oavraport, ILNl* 

in 1892. , , , , , 

For Islli Rcvilla Olgedo, both BntUh and American cham arc based on a s;keCdl 
iiirvcy in 1874 by U.S,S- Nm^agwuett, Mcept for Roca Portida whirh relic* in pare 
on a ^etch Buri'cy of tT^S by Gaptwn Colneit, RLlS- For Clippenon, the original 
source for both British and American cham ia a French aurvej' of 1935 upon which 
the pjcacnt French chart is baaed- The British chart ha* a KaJc of [ i 50,000 and the 
AmcTican, i:20,oo0v , , ^ 

The Admiralty charr of Cocos iiland h based on a sketch by Capt, Sir Edward 
BelchcTp R.N., in 1S3S, with additions from the U.S. plan of 189S. Recent ir^ortna- 
rioa luggiMiB that die south ooasr dtifers considerably from the form in which le is 
depicted On both Britiah and AmcficBn chart*. 

Both Btitiah and Americsn charts of Islu Mfllpelo are based on on American 
aketch survey of 1B91- 


Giitdpag<^s 

The principal sutweys of the group were made by Captain FitaRoy Ln 
Bfiigtf in 183b. Other British simTya were by Duphru^^ 1846^ and K.M.S. 

Sappho, 1886. A survey was made by U,S.S, Yorkimun in 1909 and K ^reconnala- 
aance^ by L’.S.Sr Marhlthtad in 1915. A French vessel sun'eyed Bluch bench 
anchorage in 1887; and the Italian ship Veitor Piami aun-eyed the north of San 
Cristobal (Chatham island) in 1881-5, 

The general chart of the groups m both British and American versiona^ ia based 
on the survey, as alto ore most of the anchorages, with modifkationa from 

the BurtTys of H^M.SS. Sitppho and Daphne. CotragO bay (Isabela) is not shown 
on Biimh charts but 11 charted by the U.S. Hydrograr^k Office on a scale of 
11 i8,i4t bij^ on a Btm'ty of U.S,S^ IW^rlotwi, Darwin bay chart is dependent on 
the UrS.Sr Marhir^leatl reconnaifisance of 1915. The British chart is on a scale of 
1:70,000 and the United Sutra chart on a S^e of r COMt of Chatham 

iaJsnd from Wreck bay to Stephens bay is based in both Btitiah and Ameticon 
(^ru on the Italian surrey of 1881-5, , 

A one-ahect map of the group Hm heed produced by the Amen™ Geographical 
Society, New York, on a scale of r: t,M,ooo on a polyc™c projection, relief hy 
contour lines and layer colDuriog+ Polirieal data arc ahowti in fair detail. In general, 
this map confonna to the inicmationflS 111,000,000 series. 


San Felix artd San Ambrosia 

On the Admiralty chart the two istonda aie shown in an inset on a oeoIc of 
tJi45h8^ fram a survey by LesrnSer in igoo with additions from tha 

Chilean chart of 187+. Anolhcr inset shows Ban Fehi road hum the same sources, 
scale ] :]8«]70, 
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Juan Fernandez 

Thfi Admimliy cbdrt, based on a Chilctii sketeb of TS'i'ih corr^etzans from 
the ChilcM dun of 19211 ahowi NUa-d-derra 00 a Kale of i: 10^1,970; Alds-isfucrQ^ 
b«a«d eniiieiy oo die Clulean chart of 1^21^. is aboii'Ti on a icaJe of x ito^ooo. The 
chart of Cumberland bay ii baaed on a French lunxy of 1870, but the iGpography 
ia taken from an earlier Bridah auirey of iBjo. 


Oceanic Isu^nus 

Easter Island 

Both Britiah and United Staiea charta arc based on the Chilean chart of jgiS, on 
a (c^e of t i 100,000, vdih larger at^e mseta for Co^ (Hanga Roa) hay and Hutuiti 
pnehonge. The H^menam chart in addition dmws La P^rouae bay. Sale y Gomca 
Inland is shoiATi on both the aboi'e charts and from the sfune lounce. A map by L. J. 
Chubb shows approximate confoun at soft. intervalbL A map by A. M^traux 
ahow^ native names for parts of the island {«* Bibliographical Note to Chapter It, 
p. ^ 3 ). 


Pitcairn and Adjacent Islands 

PttcairfL k Bbown on a scale of ims,ood. The Admiralty chart and the United 
States chart are based on q auryey by Capmin F. W. Beecheyp R.R, BlotKm, 

1835+ A ikecch sutv^cy ahoning additional topographic details has. been made by 
Alfred Pedersen of the 'jacht iTjcrpO in CharB of Hendciaon and Oeno ore 

based cm Capl, Eecohey's sitncy of iSa6. Charts of Dude and the coastlmea of 
Henderson are derived from aerial surveys by H.M^, Ltandcr in 1937^ 


Society Islands 

Both Btitifib and United States charts art largely based on French charts of the 
group, which ate drawn from French surveye made mostly berween 1^42 and tS^. 
The French charts for the Bmup incllidc: Tahiti and Moomi, publijhrd in 1875, 
^: 105,000; the nlond of Moorem on a larger scale from a survey of 1S&6 
mi^dified in part by a lurvey of i^ji; Raiatea and Tahaa on a soile of 1: loo.oool 
and hfBupiti: bated ■OKI a suni'ey by Ouperrey in 18213^ l-^atife-acale charts include 
a plan of port of Papeete fi^ a iur\Ty of iKAg, scale 1 [6,000; soverai 
charts cor^'erine the coasi of Tahiti baaed on Hnrveyt between z 3 +d ^d oci 

varying from t: 14,000 10 t: a^iW; largi-icale plans of Rniatea and Tehaa 
(m th™ ih^, scale ^mbora (i:aa,oM); the entrance to Sl^opilwia 

iagoon; and Papctoai bay and Paopao (Cook) hay jji Moom. Papetoai w M lUTveved 
m 1931. All the \sat groop thow mnsidtxablc tnpograplucal detail. 

The aeri« of Briiisbond American -charrSi with, some exceptions^ arc on. a smaller 
thm the above. The island of Motu Iti is roprasented in ddfcieiit ahape on the 
Admirmty of the wesicm islands to that shown on the ccmpamblc American 
^rt. In Ihr former it is based on a French iurvey of (E33; in the Inner on a sketch 
by Dr Martin L. Gnmt made m 193 x. 

A^PQlTchidoncKAleAffi iq^om w» produced b jr the ’ SsiviccG^oEnphique 

dc J Annie m rojo^ • r t 

Se%;ertl i^ich ^ps have been publitbcd by tbe Bernice P, Bishop Museum, 
Honotulu. They *bow geologM^I feanim. Riudcnt districis, etc 


Tuamotu Archipelago 

Biitisb and United States cham bomw considetabty fnun the Fimcb cherts, 
on FreMb survey^ or dutches landing m date from 1845 to . 930 , btit do uot 
show aU islands and atolls of (he group on a large scale. In muiy only 
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•nd wdionsn ahowa* C«rtHD Briiiiii chiTtH tre from tnher wiitom. 

)• bwcd on *. sketch survey by P. E* Beverley m > W*! ^ 
furrey in i8is; psnttshiaa on » sufvey by Cepiitn Vkilte* of the Umt^ S»i« 
ErploriiiB Expedition in 1839, Atoll* #nd iilsndi »bown completely on Adminlty 
clJm sro: Mumro., Fengahi™, Hun end MakateS* An^t^ and 
entrances only are shown for the etoUl of EUngima, ^e, Wanilu. Tafcaioa and 
Apataki. A few United State* chirta, notnbly those for Fakerova, for the paisM into 
thVlenoon of Takama, and for Teputa pass and Avaioru pw in^ipnas, ere ha^ 
on the atme French lurveys as used by the Admiral^’, the proawr |»tt. m. 
cludina tb^ chait* for the islands and aloll* of Mst^va, Tlltehaii, A^, Manihl, 
Takama, Takspoto, Kauchi, Tsiaro, Raraka, the Bievski gfwip, HerehEretue, 
iho l>uke of Gloweestcr group, Tepow. Naptika and fUvabere, Pukapuka and 
Reao, on scates of about 1:1+0,000. ate all derived onginslly ftom suiveJW ^ 
Wtlkea from 1839 to 1S41, with vety oocasiantl minai' eortoctuma. Fr^ch cnaita 
for the Bros are based or surveys and sketthrt from 1S65 (o t 9 jS- 
tiuns are: the atoll* of Ahc. Mnaihi and Takama, based on aurv^'s Wilkes; the 
enttolKea to the lagoons of Ahe. MsniJii and Takaroa. on Unliave S skc^to 
of 1885: the two passes Into Ranproo on skEtchea of tSTy; FangHluns. 1897, 
Tehaoea nais, tows; Raroia atoll and the paasE* of Amanil atoll, 1909; Murui^, 
1907; Niau, 1919<. Fakaravewaasurt'eyed in 1937. diarta tecent sketches 

are; Toau lagoon cntratico, i93S; MabcniD and Reao, 193s: Amanu, Vniroatea, 
Manirea, Pukapuka, Rekareha and Tikehau, 1937. j 

A number of aketch maps arc given in sdentific publieatwna. e.g. by G. Fnede^, 
K. P. Emory and G, P. Wilder (*ec Bibliographical Note to Chapter v, p, vtb). 


Mangoreca group 

Xho Admiralty chstt eoveiing the gronp 1* based on aurveys by Bee^^ in 1826, 
D'Urville in 1838. and odiCf French SoUfCe* to 1895, The chart fw MaUgartv* 
island iuelf ia b«scd on the French survey of iS 94 “S' Fronch charts bm'^ a Of 

itic.ooo for the island of Mongarevia and itS'Ooo for Port Rikitea^ Both French 
and British charta *how cunsidcnible topogtophle detail. Small ake^ map* gmnjf 
native ptaco-names, etc., are given by Te Rang! Hiroa (Peter H. Bu«at) aod - . 
Emory (see Bibliogrephical Note to Chapter vi, p, 159)- 


Austral Islands and Rapa 

British, United States and French charts a re all dependant on French wnreys or 
The aurveva axE ofTubuai, 1S96; Raivavae, 1899: R*P*t 1899; Rimitare, 
1900. The akeiehea are of Rurutu, t9a3, and ^TaIia, 1938, Minor additions »the 
French charts of Tuhuai have been given by Robert T, Aiikeii; and L. J. Chubb 
has given a map of Rutiiiu (*ec Bibliogtaphical Note to Chapter vt, p. »S9f. 


Marquesas 

French. United Stales and British charts of the island* are, with ^ MCCption trf 
Shareh bay (ba^ on a sketch survey by H..V1.S. JVfibnjf in tSy*)* 
lurreyt. Most of thcac French auney* were made beiw wn 18+4 and 1882, and 
there are few chaita showing whole iaiand*. The Admiral^ show* only 

Tahuato in full, but French charu ihnw Nokuhiva, tivaoB, Fatuhiva. Uapou and 
Ushuka; these give few details of topogrophy away from the coast, in genenil 
French and Amerimn cham of the group are cn a larger acole than Admualty 

**L!*i. Chubb and A. M- Adamson have published a series of imall^le sketch 
maps of individiMl islands of the group (*« BibJipgraplueal Note m Chapter vii, 
p. *98). 
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Hauaiian ht^rndj atidj^hnyim Island 

lElmidt are he^i mapped and bett charted in the EoBtem Padlic. 

Bcinj? M jntEf[Ta! p«T of the United States, the Kamiiun uLonda ore 
oy the U,S. 'pQSfit and Geodetic Survey fOe-partmcflt of Commerce} and 
Hydrofimphi-c O^ce. Hn tish charts for the lAindward itlonds are nearly 
all CHk^d on recent U.S.C. and GrS. charts, hue those of some anchoraijea and of 
Leeward jslands, notably Waia^, Mal^ena bay and Nlhoa island* am still 
p^ed ™ sur%'cys mode by the Hawaiian govemment prior to annexatkui in tS^S. 
Joe *™rl for Nccker Uland ia boied on a Bricish survey of 1^94. In Bcaenl, 
Admii^ci' th^ are on 1 much anuillcr scale than the cornapondin^ U.S.C. and 
" u Amcncan chans arc mainly based on surveys douTi to 1928 or i'932j 

with tciiaJI coiTtetiDns to iQ4^p hut those of Alidway isianda are derived from ft 
survey by L',S,S, Iri>qtiotM in [900^ with corrcctiop to 1939. The series comprlscf ft 
general chftrr^ a larger scate chart of the windw'ard islands, and one of the 

windward on a atiSI larger scale of 1 ^ in ihm sections. There arc 

also Cham, of Ofthu, 1 :8 q,ooo; jouth coast of Oahu, i: 20,000; and scctians of the 
Mit coast of Hawaii, j : ] 0,000. Plans 0 f porta and anchorages are on scales vaiymR 
tWeen I .a,j50O and 1 'riO|OoOj All the above ate coloured and shoiw Esonsideciiblc 
topographical detaiL 

Tj -■^jniralp!' chair of Johruton islandn based on a survey by the officers of 
m 1892, doe* not show the reefs completely, ThSt chart and the 
corresponding L S.H.O. chart are both obsolete in view of recent dcvetopmcnts. 

U.S, Siin-pv Top^aj^ne Mapt. Thii scries, m t «dlr of 

has been pnbtiihed at vanoua data betrccen 1910 and 1932. end ia based on iurrey* 
WI the yem immedirtelp prior to poiblication. The mafi* are od ■ polvconk pto- 

but vrtth « central f^nd«n of ijS* w. They ahow n>«ds, rtilways, buildipB and 
»«bY“- Corttogn tn shown with brown tinea at 30 ft, intermU. Keys 
V™* '***= of sntne theels. The maM for the 

^ *^““**i: Oahu are sbouTt in spcciaily laint Bhecta 7 but the 

rnraindef are all on Standard aiie, frclangwtar, 15 x 17 in, 

o(her™Lt ^i'aviS’.hir ‘ 

^htit Rondf Aitmimitratiirn Mop, 1939, A map produced to show pfOKrCtS on 

S“™hl^n the t-'edemi Aid Hiphwiv^Syatem 

u ^bltshed by Fede,^ W«k» Aaency. (Earlier editioos, termed Boad'PY^rtS 

^ Dipartmrol of Aprioilture, Bureau of Public 

^lutea. it IS pi^uD^ m sheets on the foUowuiir scale*: Kauai and 

t t«i5.ooot Maui, I :s6.ooo; Hawaii. 

Offia Dep^Imn,, Mop. 1933. This ia on a scale of ijt.aoo.oou and shows 

Oihrr Mofv. A map puhliahed in TAe A/dfterv Eiwfjn-fr vui fcsxiv iwt ic£ 

kianda^r** Proposed improvements in Midway 

p ntal i?’wT'Tf "«> m-papuhliahed in d«X~« 

A/me™ and oUler periodicals published in Ha«i«ii (m Biblio* 

enphicat Note to Chapters lx end i, pp. 411 u,d 45S), e TUI tsee jjidixj- 

Central Equatorial Itlattds {Fkamix hiands and Line hlands) 

Charts for moil of thtec ukndE depend on *tctch olanA w^mA^ i, i, - 

^pmies which w orbed them ; on Brirish Survey. m.L in the bat pm* f 
leenth century m connexion With the tmns-Pacifie cable; ^4 on re^Junkll^d 
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States sun'cj's LftBpirecI by the potential value <jf sofne cf thcM klands as air baaM. 
The latent Auvey. hy U.5.S- Lu 1939. corjn alT impmnt ialimds m the 

area, but has iKrt published. In almosi every case Brttiah and Uiuted 
cbjms rely CHI tbc eamc tOMTOSUr viz, Euderbuiy on a sketch surixy* and Hullp 
Biiuie and McKcan on surveya bfy the United Statca ExplarinK Ex^itwn m 1^40 
(altlioa^ IIS ujipubliflhed survey of Ourdner was made in 193 ^ 3*1 Flint on a Getwan 
sketch survey of 1B7&; Malden on a sketch survey by KxM.S. Gfiwwt in to ^, 
Cirollne and YoStoh on surveys by J- T, Arundel in rB&3 J Stnrbuclt on a ak«ch by 
Messrs Houldcr Bros, and Co.; Phoenk, Sydney and Canton on survey's by 
%erici in iBS^; Fanrttng and Palmyra on a sunc>' by Pfn^rrt m i 897 (the 

American ^art for Palmyra it fmm a. sujvc>' by U.S.S, PorUmouth m io 74 K 
Chfitcmai on a aun'c>' by Pire Emmanuel Rougicr in 1924- ir^ pr 

The Admiralt>- chart of Gardner island is baaed an a aur’ey hy H.MrS, 
in 1936, Both Admiralty and U.S,H.O, charts for Jarvu, Howland and Baker are 
from aurveyt by U.S,S, Itasca in 193^. There Art A few other maps of some of thw 
Ulands. The New Zealand Public Worta Deportment eompil^ a map 
ialand on a fcale of nqfiocf, in 5 thects- This map w» based on infomiauan collected 
bv the New Zealand Pacific Aviatkin Siun^y Expedition in 1939. A sketch survey 
was ftlao made of McKean in 1937 a eoveniment expedition to mvesiigate the 
auitabiLity of the ialand for native Bcitlcmtnt. The New Zealand Public «otka 
Depaitnicnt carried out a survey of Gardner tabnd in I 93 fl , 

An aTchaeoLogicol tUTvey of Malden island was made by the WmppOi&rTaii Ex¬ 
pedition, and a map mcorpoTsting the results was publ iihed by K. P. Emory (see 
Bibliographical Note to Chapter xr, p. 503)^ 

Tokelau Group 

AdminJty charts for A tofu and Nukunono are baaed on survey* by H-M.S, 
Goidjinch in 1S96; and those for Fakaefu and Sv.aini island on survey* by ELM.S. 
Egcria in 1^9, A survey of these islands woi a]*o made by U.S.S. Buihft^U m 1939. 

Northern Co&h Group 

Bddsh and United Stale? charts for thew isEonds have common sources. The 
chan of Tongarts^a is based on a New Zealand Lands and Survey map of 1933 p 
with addittoiia from survej'^s betw^een 18S1 and 1900, the latter by H,M F erowra i 
th^ of Manihiki on a New Zealand Lands and Survey map of 193a, with additions 
frum a skeEch map of 1899; that of Rakahanga qo the Nctv Zealand go^^mment 
survey of 1906. The chart of Pukapuka h based cm a sketch by R. D. Frisbie in 
1936; that of Nimau on a oketch by HrM-S. Alert in 1899^ and that of Suvorov on 
a survey by H .M.S, Fyludcj m 1909, wtdi additfoTu from sketch surii’eya by Td^M-S* 
FerowtfH in [9^0, 

Other maps include a Bkeich map of Mniiibiki by Te Rangi Hirtxi (Peter H, Buck) 
booed on o sketch by the CovemmenT Surveyor of the Cook island? i and another 
by the same author bosedi on on Lncomplcte survNpy of BLakahanK?^ boih these maps 
arc uscM in gi^^ing correct spelling of pEncc-namcB (s« BibhoEimphical Note to 
Chapter XIJ» p. sBt). 

Lower Cook Croup 

All United States charts of these islands art deri''i'cd froin Adnurulcy charts-. The 
Adininlh' charts for Rarotonga is based on the New Zealand L^d* and Suryey 
Department map of 1913 *tvd a survey by H.M.Sl Vcfirmca in 1922; 

Avarua and Avaliu harbours on a sUA’ey by H.M.S. Veromcn in 1933; Mongaia on 
n iuney by P, Marahall in 19x4: Msuke, Tahuiea and the Hen-vy isJands on New 
Zealand Land? and Survey Department plan* of 19®^' Atlu on fl plan by the same 
department of 1919 i Aitutaki OO a surv'cl' by H,M-S^ Cliampion in tS 9 l. 
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Niue 

H “ •^*= ' = iai,o«», b(is«d <m b ivrvcr b)- 

» defi\Td from the Eome vniTcc, 
A ,Mp ■> frjTO the BBtne hui™, but on B scale of .bout on iodt to m mile. 

^ M. l^b Im published B fblding mop of the iglond givina correct PDlTocsmn 
speUine* for 385 piece names (see BtbIiDarap 1 uc<i] Mote » Chnpber lit, p. sBrX 

Samoa 

In Western Sbiwh the basic MUmea of both AdHiiialty and U.S.H.O, chart* are 
JMvaJ surv^ of variou* dates ending with the survey of S M.S. fTouder 
HI 191*, Per Amencao bamoe, American aurvey* between 1001 and 1030 *« the 
pruTCipal Murci^ 

. coa*t of Upolu. Apia harbour, and moit of the anchor^ 

“ and Sfwai 1 aic fiom the Germao survey of 191a, Those of Tumila 
ud Psngo ^o harbour are based en American chart* to lya?. But ibe 
c^ of Sali^ata harbour is ^d on a lurvcj- by H.M.S. Z^nt»»H in t^sB; that 
r of Sili toad ItLi a 

W'dW in 1909. American charts 
of •mi the Menu a gruup are Bum iwent American lurveya; 

^■nl^U fmm dlB German survey of iqt*. 

Kwi-J-.-of Apolmui IB based on a survey by the United States Fv p|o r r n |i 
Expedition m 1B39, a* elan 11 that of Utfeio bay. ^nmm charts am mostly fmm 
to ,911, bm Jh«e of Tutuila end the Manuka group, A,St and 
ui M -ochomge* ™ ASdtyT^ and 

tniximnhv iB l** ^ ™*te detailed tendetinj; of 

lapqffi^liy Ifi ftn the German dum than on any others. 

flinciiil iniips Uidudt : two Lendi and Suni^ Depsitmiait nmpA. of lOiJ 

o^a M» Upolu 1^ Snvafi, 

j., ^ " ^»iOO*. Roidj ere bhown on these maps but they ire dot uo-td- 

”•.* ** -^PPmdix to /iS^>bm<dr ^xAe 

ST^afefS^u^^ «M6,*howdnRmedimlVttti^ ^s 

^ reproduced by C.S.G.S, in 
iW. 1 nose tor havas 1 and Upolu ate bated un the Landt and Sunw Denaitment 

/SKr,Z"r? 


Appendix II 

PLACE-^NA-MES IN THE EASTERN PACIFIC 

Treatment ef plflH-ctiinrs in the m Pacific ti complsrat^ by uvervl factors- 
A fikunber of sovereign state* life ctmeemed m the adminiEtration of the axed. 
Historically, nemes ha\'e been urigned to pJaces in sevcxal languages—prindp^y 
in one or more of the group of ebseJy relaied PoliTucsian dialects, and in Spa^b, 
English, or French. Though Roman chatactcrs have been U 3 *d in all cases in Writing 
the names, the Eystem of Oftlmfiraphy has not been UfllfomiT in. otber WOJtlftf the 
same letters have not ttlways been imd tq leprcscni the same sounds. Fin^y, the 
spelling of pEacc-namea has been somewhat haphazard, even in ofEdal puhlicationSi 
*o that the written form of the same name may vary, or may not correspond to the 
local pfonuncutiHin of it 

A aumjnary of *'h ^ rnain principles adopted- in this hainibook for placc-nniics hu 
been given in Chapter I (p. but i[ U dwitable To give a folJcr analysis of the 
position here. 

Geneml Situation: ^National^ and*Offt^aV Nmms 

For the Occamc islancb near the American oontment the plaoa name* uce solely 
of European O'Hgin. Here the problem of rcgiilajizing usage has been partly one of 
the reilatHon between local names and official minieiT sr'd partly one of the degree to 
which the names in various European ljuigusg« and their asiocinted geographical 
terms hHve been aasinulated to the JBng;U 4 ige of the country' com^med in publinatLon 
or in administration. The problem baa arisen pamcnliirly in the GaMpaps. 

Many of the iilandshere w^ere oiiginaily given S paniah names by their discoverera, 
but English name* were later applied lo them and to anchoragea when more vessels 
called. The curious La tin-American governments cj^eicising Mvereignty over the 
islands have aetumlly given official recogidtipn to Spanish forms, though some of 
thcae a« merely traiislations of the English ruunes. But in i the govemment 
of Ecuador renamed the Galipigo* in hnnnur of Columbus, cailing the group 
Archipi^lflgo de Coldn, and applied to the individuaL islands names which he had 
given to the West Indian islands when he discovered themi but which had been 
allowed to fiih out of use. All thcac oBickJ names w ere adopted by the inhabitanta 
with the exccpliofl of the name of the gtoup i ue^, w’hich they still continued to call 
Galdpafioa, and of Santo Maria, which thcj' continued to call FLoretuia, They alM 
irtained their ow'n conventional names for tocslitics^ auch as Puerto Chico^ officially 
netned Puerto Baquerizo Moreno. Some looalitirt, however* rnoatJy ^ya not u^ 
by the inhabitants., oontEnued to bear officiially all English name With a Spanish 
geographicai term added. A lint of the alternative nffmes given lO the Galdpag&S 
grmip and its ialamla it various timea appeata in the Foreign Olike /Voee , 

voU SJcn, no. 140, p. 15 (London, 1920L _ , . _ . . 

For the Spuuilsh---American islanda- of the Eastern PlCtfk BriEish ofncuu usage has 
not yet reached complete uniformily. For mstonoep Admir^iy charto i™ Engliih 
names alone on charta of Gusdclupe and the Other northern ialindBi; K n fi l i a h nimcS^ 
with offidtl names of the iilonds in bracltott, on cfuirfs of the GaJi|mgo«; 
official mmts on charta of Juan Ferrrindez (except for Cumberland bay). The 
SaiUng D^rerrioPTr now use the official namca throughout* for nil islands and InKohlics, 
but usually give any local name ec English nime if there is one. 

Tlie fnajority of ptace-namc* in the Easrem Pacific, wiih the cscepiion of those in 
the dutlyinft Occame islands nw the American continent, are Polynesian in origin. 
The Polynesians were intrepid voyagers in their cADoes, and even before the advent 
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Eunpcms m the arvA they hfd given iwne« to pnctictlly a|] the itiunrly even 
the uninhibited onn, U v, eU it to t multitude nf natuiul feature*. Many of thew 
nai^ iliU cu^t t^y refer to inddeol* in the mythology, tiadidoa. or history 
of the people. W ith the cottiiiig of Europnt», nuneatveie applied by rheoi to islands, 
pmmineni lut^ fMrures, and aomc settlemefua. And owing to the diveree 
nauan^- of the eariy euptomis. many islands had more than one nwne given to 
them, ^us the atoU in the Tuamotu utJiipelogo known to the Polyueiiuia os Heo 
lie la Kaipe b}- Bougainville, who discovered it in J716B, and Bow blind 
^ C€^ who visitc^ It a year Uier, For many yean these were the respeetivc 
french and Snpsn oEEcihI nimn in iw, More iectntl>% however^ it hm become che 
pnciiee to retitn nint^ Pbl^esion names if they are known. The more impoRoot 
place-names m Polynesian area have been puhliihed lor Bntiih oSidal use by 

^ Pendent on G^grephical Name*, in the Firtl G'eneral Ust k 

hrmner,^ Third Qetmal Utt of Oreonie iVorert {London, tear and iqu: 
revired I93S^ But the ^ of Polynesian names presenta special problems not only 
of ortho^phy and spellmg, but also of the employment of acosTaphical terms in 
OihjunctiOfl With them, ^t^cse problems -ari dfcsCuaaet^ 

Bi^dons CO this use of native names are in the case of a few inuU blonds, 
motnly those not reg^ly inhabited by Polynesians, and some notable physical 
• such as Le Lhadime peak in Tahiti, Oiemond head in Oahu, or Mi Duff 

in Mangoreva. (Group names such ss the Cook islaiuls do not fall in thia catesory, 
SU^ there w-os no Polynesian name for these iaianda os a whole.) 

This policy of uamg Polynesian names ha* been followed by all the guvefimients 
^Cemed m the area. On ^ps and charts And in official publications the nlder 
been largely dwemrded (or cited in parentheses for hbtorical 
^erei^). rhere» a great degree of uniformity'in regard 10 the preper names used. 

was 

the p^ee has been in some cases 
Eu»Liti of iti JojiKnE islandSp and in otlUrs lo uk a 

ch«tt «nd Smling Dwertiam use the form 
^ 4 wlw Freiich official pubbeatioos refer to oa lies Gombier, 

Tubuai. (The United 

W ^ Dirmtiom r^fer to TubuH^ or Aiistml kbods, 

Wri, islan^.} Other difftrence* occur through the trons- 

bbcm of prop er namre. Ilea dc Id ffocidtd (itself a tnmslatioti of a name applied by 
hi Brttiah flud^cnam puhlicatiom Society hlanda; Itei^du V«iU 
beo^JVmdwatd ^up; and Jsla de Prucua. de Piquei. Eas^islond. are ffie 

English forma of the name of the bland onginally 
national prentice has ^ tolS 
that pmt of» name which b « descriptive 

In ihb volume of the hwidbook official names have been used with e few ea- 

gr".5sri,“srpis:s ? 

conn^ie. The prindp.l eojjvendonal names 

islands, ond^ ^aterbUnTS^’ 

P,C.G.N. list as on altemauve form to R«na Nuil A fow T 1 ^ 

such as Treitore bay and Virgins bay (in btv 1 1 place-names 

English, inetead of being u .5 in S^i:L “ 


Geographical Terms in Polynesia 

nesion proper rtn'fo 
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geogTHphical tcmm ud4^d m combm*tioii with thi^. NacionHl pracricc la* been io 
reader the latter Ln the llingua^ of the Douatry of publicatiant miE in thdt of the 
OdunEr^' n dmiftiji iKtirig (he tefTiE)or>\ or (noittiill^-) in the naiiYc kng:viage. Thuja to 
the French Ptesqullc de Taimapu, Bait de ^Vldtavgii, Pm&c de correspond 

the English TeiortpU penmanlat Meuvfli bayp Mjaraa pass, etc. 'rhk pTOC^ure ii 
not olwayi conaiatcni; for Eis&ter ishmd the Admiralty Siting iSreefmni lue 
EnptUh geopniphicfll tenas* but the chart uses E^hah lemn* for some fcatnrea end 
Spanish for otbert, e.g. -Coolt Painty Punta Roa^ Pta Sen Juflll, 

A further cooipheaiJoti arises from the fact that many PoSimcaian names in their 
accepted farm indude ft native gcagraphiml term. For inatancei in ibc many names 
beginning wiLh and A’t^ these Components mean * mountain * and ' channel' 

for ^pass") rupectively- If such mimes are foUowcd by Europenn geogmphinal 
terms the result is pleonasm—Mt Moungaroa literally means' Mt Long Mountain'; 
Avaiti Pass means 'Little ChoiineJ Pa«\ etc. To secure ■ Eutopean H™fi™phicaS 
term and at tiie aomB time preserve the logic of the nAmcp this couJd be translated 
in full—Long Mouniauip Little Pass. But this would revarse the prindpic of re^ 
caining the Polynesian twme, and would be imsArisfactory in other ways, f ull trans- 
laijon is possible with simple dociipme namet such as those died above,, but is 
ofteit impossible with names of obscure etyxnotogy' or of altemativc meaning; many 
such names have been applied as the OUCCOnriB of hhtnrical events, and ^eir dgnifi- 
canoe cannot he extracted unless the precise contest of drcumsiancca is known. On 
the other hand^ if ihe natj%'e name with its geographical compound is used alone, 
without a EumpBan term added p certain difficulties arise. Some knowledge of the 
meaning of PoIyneHan gtographicsl terms is required £mm the reader. A^Ioreovcr, 
many native place-names are not compounded with geographical tcims, which arc 
eiihEr underaiood or added in nmning descriptidin when needed (ns English rivers 
aie commonly referred to as ' thn Thames ' the Se^'ern *, etc.). If naiiye nama 
alone arc used the alternatives are to iiJc forms such as Maungoioa and Ohiri, Avaiti 
and Tapuerohap without specifying whlT kiltd of natural feature the latter W in each 
case j or to create forms sucb ES Mtunga Qhiri and Ayb Tapueroha, which may W^cil 
be ortihclah sfid ctoc in actual mudve usage. If, howeverp a geographical term 11 
required with each place-name, the choice lies between frequent pleonasm and a 
otbeed presentaticn of native and European terms. 

Official policies have not been consistent OH theie poirtts. Some PolyTiestan 
geographical components of place-nnmea have been allowed to stand aJone^ without 
European addition. This is so poiticulatly with jVoln, island, thon^ some French 
charts give forms such as Rochcr AlOlU iti, Utenlly * Little Xalaitd Rdck', In the 
Marquesas. French oksttS Usually USe Han& snd Hoka, both meaning bay, without 
on added geographicoL tetm, but the Admiralty charts and .Saih>g Dirtitiom some¬ 
times append ^bay' on these names and sometimea not. Other reduplicated forms 
on charts are Foaroa Bity, Te Asiunoa Fnu, Mt Mannga Roa, But m difficulty in 
the avoidance of pleonastic conrtructiona is that by process of transfer a nomE 
oriRinolly applying to one ReogTaphiral feature has come to he apphed 10 

others; thus a twrne beginning with Vat and referring to a stream may be Uied to 
refer alsa lo a volley or a bay assodatEd with the sireom; a name beginning with 
Hfmti and referring to a bay may be applied sbo to the settlement on the bay. Con¬ 
sidering that knowledge of the Potyncaum language is noi v.-ide*pread, clariTy rasy 
be preferable 10 utriei logic in cartography and geographical description of these 
bteos. In this handbook British and American official practice has been followed, 
but to some extent sjatematized. For the Polyfusian islands geographical terms 
are given In English, cscept for names beginninu with Afuuiwa* liana and 

Ha^, where pleonaaiic oongmictiocis have been avnidod. For elarityi on ah maps 
the tEim 'pass' rt used where relenmtj cved when the rvativo plate^namci begin 
with Aun. To assist jn distingiushing setilcmenu from physical feacurci bearing 
ihc ume name^ the former ore given in jwmon letteringp the latter in italic 
lertering^ 
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Orthography of Polyntsian Names 


h.f PoIjrUcdM intJudijig 

The PoJynesiBits ihoiudvc* hid nrmetiiod of 
Vfndite Wpre the camiag of £uj>op«£i3. and the attempt* of the CJifh- erplorer* to 

^ r But the ™ou* PolyncaieE, di.locta 

dX^ ?^‘h ntiMidrume,. The« men 

P^’wle fdily taiiafaciory wotking 
m u for rep^ueit^ the lingus^e, md which in rao« bluia* are stiil the bub of 
nn«iem phnnetM: inunmg not aviiilahle to them they did not 
dftpi i^cadUc metlwdt for fcpmducing the rucivt voiincb nar did ihev 

elway. hear th«« wund* a>r«rtl3r. The reiult hu b«n ^ I 

" reader the sound of pkee-tuma »they me letuiliy ipohcn, 
lid b««e® the method* of writiag ™dt njtmcs XdiflXit 

“rpl*« ;» in the repiodoetion of the sound ^ (pm- 
Mr^d u m the EnsJiBh word «ngtr). Thi* sound, though absent fmm Tkhitiui 

diei^ In the Cook islinda, 
in ft™ ^au&adg it u rtprcKnicd m wntirig by tht iwu kitcrs ju- but in &ittiiMu 

K'7Tfj;'‘S‘SA'^ 

Paas Pure far «. P.* i> ™ nc « apt to pronounce the name 

Si^UiSefSi XtS''X^wo2! 

write it 4 \liiiiikL pronounce the lucue pf their atoll Muiihiki but 

This sound is often heard in some EtutlLhX^J^^ *" * miuo^l 

i* pronounced Au"e 7 , etc.) The ol^l ^ 1* luch as tuftfl' 

dialects, mdudinfi Miori and^^i^otue^ Poljmesian 

loEieally CO have repUeed a A sound in sXe J, 

sound, equindcnt to a consaiMtnt, end the omissiDii ^ '• ** ' 

the jaeaning of what is beine said But « from e word msy chunge 

Polym=sienIitetmnsre.oron^*^!‘‘[riJ^^^'"f''^ ««' be« eoi.«.tent io 

been irprcwixed fairly iy4itxtiatica|]y by a reewnt^d^ Siiticwifi find Tong*n^ it has 

enmnuj. Both the Jooai govemmeni^^d f T^W’' 

iBapo and in publieBtioiii; b the Jisu nuhlhi^k *" 

Admiralty Saiiiiy Dktclioia, and on Aditii^b^ ek^J?"' P.C.G.N., bowevet, m 

t^sh the P.C.G.N, ii,B note it for pmci^^Ti^'cs cT ^ 7^ ' 

also omit the symbol b most aues. ™“aa™. t he G.B.G.S. mips of baiuoa 

In the Tahitian dinlect the svmboi vrai -i. ■. . - 

artes and is still rarely used, evXby ^ Si' ntisaion- 

b Polype the situation ha. hem MtnpJkatKX 

vmten have indulged, of usbB the wmm™ iT ” r ™ P«Cticc m which some 
simple elisbn of a vowd (oa raf lu. a ihorten-d^o^T '*» indieate the 

to msrii the position of a consonant dXX T '"'"i 

from an eulier feinn of the *u dropped) 

‘■“-ae. Jie ttitET offeri much Geld for apeeulation, 
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and it if not surpnsiiiB tp find that twn l^Titcra viHl plAC^ ft g^PtOlJ «ld^ ^ difftiient 
ppsitionsi in thi; Mmc ward. In ddKrr dildfiCCs dgiitiH (he rocngnition of the glottfti 
frlEHtiir ii ^tilJ canfu^, ai ict MoAgiTEvan, ofhete U thought hy the Frendb 
mi»ionft±i4=at)a be iin ^pLrftted amind and wm represented by an A, In some dmleets^ 
lift in ihote of the Nnnhem Cook group and of the ^Mftrquiew, the quHlity of 
the sound has ttill to be deteimined. 

The orthographical principles fallowed in tKiw handbook Eire in gencml those of 
the R-tCiJS. IE f)^teni I^apted by the P.C.G^. in their liels of Oofriinio Oftmet. In 
paiticnilari haj been lucd thmngboUt for the Sound MB in n'nger ( f e pfia ented 
phonctioiliy by and the symbol g used for it ofBdally in some dialects hoe been 
diftoicded. On the Other hfthd the symbol ['] has been used for the gtottal doaure in 
Samoin place-namoi. Though this depaxta from F.C.O.N^ pzaedee, end from 
that of Admiralt)' charts and Sailing HUnclioiu, it ig: in acezord with modem seJendhe 
usajjfe^r Bft examplified by the recent publications of the Bernice P. Bishop MusciuHi 
os well Oft with the afficiaJi ptactice in the j^oup. For other Etreea, vuch a& Tahiti^ 
Mangaro'SL, the ^^loxt^uesaft or mme of the Northem Cook islands^ W'hete the giOTtsI 
Stop is not in systetodtic use m the Literature or on cnaps^ and where inde^ iu 
existence in s. place-name cennoi ftlways be precisely detemtined, ihe symbol has 
been omined from place-names in this volumCp though it has been included in a 
few oriinar>^ native words in the text. Finally^ it must be noted that the present 
orthography of the Palynesian p lace-names, and of the language as a whole, is only 
approximate- When systcmatic^y treated, as diseusaed above, it gives a &irly close 
rendering of the sounds, but leaves their precise quality still ujidetcnninedL For 
infftanETc, t and though accUrmte enough renderings for ordinftiy Use when pto^ 
nounced tii the English way^ do itut reproduce the sounds exactly fts they are 
pronounced b>^ Polynesians. 


Speitifjg of Polynesian Names 

European maps, charts^ Sailing Direi^tions, etc, show some diversity in the 
spelling of Polynti^lan names, even when the orthography ts the same. 'Fhe reasons 
for this he largely m the ftnirture of the Polyneatan language itself. Many Foly- 
ntsian words, including pLacc-nomes, are compounds of Other Atmpkf words. The 
writing of a name as a single word or in itft component pwxs becomes then largely 
a matter of convention, siocc it h frequently not possible to decide how far the 
meanings of the iliBerent parts uf due name arc separable or have become fused in 
a fttngte idea. The diJIieult)^ hem is increased by the fact drat in very many cases 
one stEiiple word, wntien and pronounced in exsedy the same w<ay, has a number of 
d liferent meanings^ and the conteai alone deddes which is correct. Moreoverp the 
Polynesian adjective follows its nounp and with some very comman cxpreaslom die 
lird^e is ao doK that they may be coniidcrcd as almost fuiming one ward+ 
(Examples are Motuiti, Motutapu, Maungfttca; ' Little Island ^ ' Sacred Island ^ 
'Long Mountaifi* iimpectively; thcM common placc-^names may ha^e lost their 
original meaning. Analogies in EngUdi are Holywell, Sevenoaks, Cambridge,) 

The policy adopted in ofEciai pnbllpationa baa not been entirely conaistenL The 
French iVoun'eufi gii'c, for instiuicc, forma such as the foUowing for 

posses in the Sodet>'‘ islands r A>'a- Lti^ Ava Roa (Moorea ); Avm. Iti^ Ava Ino (Tahiti) i 
Av^oa^ Avapeihi (Huahinr); Teaviarua, Tcavatnoa (Koiatca). The Admiralty' 
.Sdi7i^ Diriximm gi\'ie A^iitip Avaroa; Ava-iti, .Ava-ino; A^-amoa, .A^'opeihj; T'ea- 
varuo, Tea^ii Moa; for these names- The U.S H.O. Saiiii^ Dir^ctiotu give all in die 
fotm A%llcif Avaraot etc. The charts show similar discrepancies. But in all cosei 
the form* are analogoua; orvr,' pass V is the substantive; the syUablm following it 
ore adjectival, meiinuig' long^ ^ small % etc. Te ia the dehfUtc aitiele^ and the attach- 
tnent of ic to ava does not mean that a differunt root is uivulved. 

No ftxed rule has yet brefi estabUshcd to deal with this problemp though the 
modem tendency u to write such names as one word, especially when they aie of 
the short coovErktlonali^cd type found very generally thmughout Pofynetta,, u cited 

ou (IL P«d£^> 
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above. TTw defiiUK axticle, bowcvcr. ij wHnen acpAniclj. ThcK ptmcipla have 
btCT RcptmUv fol^Htfd in this volume, ihou^h account 3w beta taken of local 
ikB&sc, aa in Hau-aium pljioc-niiEnat. For coxivcniGncu of iw^tioa most namca of 
itlea bcij^ing with -Wom have hm \vritttn aa iwo wondj^ In coofoimity with a 
growittg modem pfaciiOL% hyphens have not bem uKd. 

Apart from dMorciicoft Aft to the j unciiofi or aepairmtioi] of wotdv in plice-namea^ 
tht-TC am albo many cosot of ^'nriant apeUing. Oeciaion Upon these is often & milter 
of great difficulty and no single aiJthorit>^ can be taken for the area as a whole. For 
inland names the apdiings gSvea in die UsU o/ Ocennic Numa of the P.C.G.N,, and 
for names nf IfHaLLtkii spellings givcfi in the publicadon* of the Bernice P. Eiihop 
Museum of Honolulu record and aum up the most careful body of lescarch, though 
even here there are some incongistcodea. These two scries of publicadom hive been 
used RS the piimary sources for the pLace-nnmea given in this volume^ 


Meaning &/ Place-names 


Meanings are oftta flisigned to PolynsJan place-names by traaskeing iiterally 
tMir oomponeat dementi. Much of this u mere speculatioii, since the oomponeni 
ekmoDts, usually atngle tyllubles or tHo-syllubkd wozds, am often capable of e 
variety of Eaeauiugs. Fre^juenily only knowledge of the iradidocwl or hisToried 
drcums^c^ In which the place-name given wiU ilEow of a correct inteiprc- 
tntion. For ULtunor, a landing on the west side of Mangaia known as Av-arua (a 
c^r^on Polynesian plice-uame) might be itaaskited as 'Twin Channe!', nr 
'Chiuiiiel with a Hole'; traditionally^ howci-er, it was so named hy a party of 
Kamiongans w ha landed there and called it after the place in iheLr own island from 
which they acme. 

. Dwenptive geographical namm^ however^ a number of which occur in viaryir^ 
dialcctaJi forms throughout Polynesia^ may usually be translated with aome con- 
Edcncc, and know ted gc of the meaning of some of the cotumcmer components will 
^ 11^ ^i^ior in gripping the reference of such namfs to phyaicaj features. In the 
followinR list a form of the word which will be frequ(mtly found on maps £a given 
Erst, and other dialectal varLanU of intcresi arc appended^ 


iMd ffepTwo (Hawaii); {north MarquetaSp Easter 

Emta (Rarotonga^ Mongaia); E'anua (Samoa), 

A/0/0, island^ islel^Afcif^ (Hawaii), 

Mouiwa, [Hawaii); Mmta (Tohid); AfouAn (MorqucsM). 

AVtiy channel^—i^ccid (Pukapuka). 

bay—(norditm Marquesii); lltata (aoulbeni 
Muttueua]} tiotv) (Hawui), ' 

Vai, wata^fTo,- (Tahiti-0 compimtivdy tnodem rrtl»«- 

ment of vm for reasons of taboo). 

One, SKnd—On^m (Samoa; Tonga; Monpicus). 

Aiifit cave. 


CWIMDO idjtcuyo often atiffiied m ih« abov, wclHde: roa (fw in Ktniii. 

Samw). hnjei tti, pu,]!; f«, %ht,»ttiu™l; tkaPu ia 

file mnnifiB whan applied tn on U.rKas 

0^0 lost ,1. onj!^ «gni^^. Olhnr te^ns U«d .a prriiaa, inctndaj face, 

eye; mua, forepart; murr, mndpart, 

Plww-namci fanned of combinttinm of su,eh tenna c«n nft«n be nnda»to«d, ihu»: 
Qiicm, A long «ndy beach; Matmgatea, ■ mntuiialn viith a liirht-ooioured peak. 

bl^^r bill aide: Av«ti a iw^wah«,^|; Matafonua, a p,,,Tun«i cape; Muafanuil 

and Mimfcnua, apposite end* of an ttland; Faanyi. a Is^t bay; eic. 


Appendix III 

TirlE EASTERN PACIFIC ISLANDS SINCE 1939 


Thh volume is concerned pritbatUy with coodidnais in the Eastern Pi£ilic blends 
before the ouihrcefc ef the prcttiu war, though incidentnl referenCK have been 
made to conditions since 1939, in order to bldicire where e d-TBCdpUOn no Ldokct 
applies or to bring tflbics of esporte^ cten, up-to-dme without hevine to elabomic 
foomoiea^ The purpose of this Appcndrc ts to give a brief general picture of 
situation after the outbreak of w ar. No part of the Eastern Pacthc hm been occupied 
by' the encinyp but the dapendHice of the islands upon extemaJ EnarfeetE, and their 
political ties with European countries, have nccessanJy coirsed them to be rapidly 
ejected by the repercuasion* of w^ar-tirue measux« ot'erseaa. 

PoUticed ConJitions 

During the first year of the war no major political change took place- The ^uous 
British and French coloruea declared enthusiastically ui fa^-our of the war effort, 
and several of them made considerable contributionB. in view' of their aizcp towards 
the cost of the wafi^ Both natives ind Europeans shared the hurdem But after the 
fall of France the status of the French Eatablishmetits in Oceania was revUed. 
Though a small diciue of offidab endeavoured to maintam the colony as an ap¬ 
pendage of Vichy France, the majori^ of the population appeared to be in favoj^ 
of General de GaiiUe^ A Teferendum held on i .^ptcmlMr igw in Tahiti and the 
other islands where the people were French dtuenSp yielded a vote of 5,3^4 for 
condnuing the atmggle la invited by GenccaJ de Gaulle, and otily eighteen for 
accepting capitulation as ordered by Marshal Pdfc&in.. 1 'he Go^-einorp M. Chaatcnct 
de G^i then resigned and left the colony^ and a new administratton acting on 
behalf of Free France was then set up. Personal und political inprigue still persbsted 
in offidjil cifclea, however, and several diamniic changes of admlnjSE ration nccurr^ 
in 1^40 and 1941^ But the general policj" of ihe colony and the feelings of its 
people remairted firmly attached to General de Giullei and many recruiti offered 
themselves for the Free French Forcta. More than 150 vnlunieers Joined the Nayal 
Forces, othoa served in the Air FortCp and 300 Tshitiana and others fortned with 
feenuts from New Caledonia the Eaeaillon du Pocihque which fought with great 
gajlantrv' at Bir Hadheim and elsewhere. 

The entry of Japan into the war on 7 Dceember 1941 produced other reaction*. 
Hawaup which had borne the first brunt of the assault, w-as placed under a mihmry 
governor, and the position and attitude of thr large Japanese population (more than 
10 % of whom were not United States dtis^s) became an important question^ ft 
appeared^ howevTcrj that anti-American ictt by local Japanese had been few ^ and 
in CotiUHSL to the wholesale evacuation of Japanese from the WCSr ci^l of the 
United Stnteip those of Haw'i.ii were alknvcd tn remaiit at liberty. This wm due 
pertly to lack of shipping for thei r rcmo\-al, but alio to the iredition of interracial 
co^peratian which had long developed in che territory- 


Economic Cfmdiiiom 

Though the war has not interfered directly with productive octiiiity in the Eutem 
Pacificp aa it has in the Western Pacifie^ ihe rtoclloiaa on the coonortiic system have 
been extenaive. 
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The fim marked ejects Were fell by agriailtuni praduixn^ Not duly wib xhe 
GcinMfi market far pw duiccruLs closed, hut sborttee df shipping soon bewi to 
exports to Bfitftin and other Eumpcmii countries. Though pfitxB on ihe 
London market remiLtned fairly itnbb, sioeta in the Pacific l>egM to acemnukte 
pameulorly thdie of copra, t bulky freight in relation to ita value. WatehauBca, aa 
** began to be full to cverfiowingaa tune went on, and seareh was 

uiMe fox new outlctH nearer iKon hurope, both by govenunenta and pti’^o.tc enters 
prtie. Eipemncdts were miJe in Kew ^aland in the use of low-grade copra as 
pig and » * base for ositle and one ccmmerdal firm act up a copra 
Canada, though thie was 10 deal mainly with copra from the 
M«tem Pacifit For French Oonuiia^ Mexico and the Uruied States became the 
P-nn^pol^ Copra buyeta. Tlje ftative producers in Ameiican Samoa, however, were 
m a specially favourable paiition till the end of 1 941 owing 10 the relath'^ely nvmial 
^cncan ahipping situation. Heatriction of the export had iu effect on tocaJ trade. 
In 1^0, for instance^ there were do branch itoiea in operatbn in the Tokelxu 
group owing to the deptessed state of the copra nuukeL 

Gzow^ri of other agncultonil produo^ tended m aufler less than those of enora, 
and m cosca where shipping oexvieei were maintalited, os het^vecn New Tenknd 
tad hHET labmd dvpendenciea, the quantity and value of exports even rose in wme 
cues. Some 1 m 1 benefits were doo secured through war cxinditiona. Ow ing to the 
curradmcbt of suppilet of cocoa from Wut Africa, the demand for Pheific cocoa 
on the AuscralLsn market became keen, and in thk rhe cocsoa of Wesiem Samoa 
Bhmcd, Again, with the increasing development of the United States naval bue 
at Pango Pa^ there wrfts not only a detnaod for Lihour from Western Samoa, with 
^□sequent inflow of cosh to the teTTiiory, but also a good truuket was olFerad for 
bananas, pmeappli^, avocados and other fruit and vefEetables 
A^rt ff^ apiculture the only product of prime impononte from the Eastern 
Pacific m phosphate from hlokilen. The market for thia conimued to he good, and 
Japanesj: oiMpmenta iveje considettibTe, though these were carefully B<iutim«d. 
After the dcst^ciirai of the ^litlea at NaufTj by German bombardment in Dc- 

The rutiy ef iJie Jopm^ee into the ™ tended to eomptiane the |Hn«nl wan 
^ heavier dcmandE upon ehippin* former 

Is? ^ wmpamtively nomid trade 

milla utAerEd^fHim Not only were exports curtailed, iMtt the iU|piT 

Pinwpple cMnenea fttrm a 
Amenoan paper eurreney in the tettitwy wa* 
ow^nnted Hiwiu a* a defeDOe meaauic. A number of chanjje* we^place 

to n«lte it more^-ai^SiW 
vegetable grawinn were intcnjihed. In^awaii 
\eAerWb' ** of the rubber rcwujtea of Malaya 

*!!!, ^ 'very altetnpl u'ls made to revive the lubbvr 

tnduatry, though the quintittet involved were only anull ™D«r 

^ have felt the effects of the W, 

ind. d....teh.SL 

and fwta). iSpadimenlB and (in somB arriia) flour and^ear ' ''Brt»hl« 

*nd“he« wl.‘"a£m5 

-iWt were used for ttanapori of 

HonoluJu, tn Tahiti there ^ no floi^^or^ w«K 

ratted at i kg. per pei^ per mmith, the pwduet^f thi 

m^lequate to meet rcqujietnent,. Even in May Ih.o KSSdS 
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t4i t^eni mtDTrd, UtKir'«'» ratt<9ne4 thmn In nuob iituntians nBtitr|:A pcrfups 
tend to fare b«t, «ncc they produce feme foodEtn^a, indiiduiiF fiah* fot their own 
needs; but even they depend on the nuintensniic uf extcmsl amikeu fcr their 
■applies of clothing, lamp oil end sted goods, and on the cLSpciit of thetr agticulturvl 
products for tnucli of the cash needed to bu^ these commodhtef. 

Another result of the n'ar has been the dovt^opirtmt of ne^' economic end 
rehktioru ben'oen the Eastern Pseihe itlands end the United States, Ausa^ia and 
New Zealtndr pnd a re^odentacion of trade. In the economic sphere, for cxarnple^ 
ihipmenta of raw materials from French Oceania to America to the c&tablith- 
merit qf dollar credits thcre^ and after the fall of Frai^ce, when the franc 'svtae viluelen 
in the American maritet^ many types of imported goods could be obtained in French 
Oceania only by tbeae dolUr cr^tL 
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Aab, 37* 

Asna, *l3i 63S (tifale), &6S (§g.) 
Aborticin^ 333 
AtaOMy 3&P 70, 7^, lEO 

ilwip 3i«, 3TI, 375 

Aadmy bay, 34, 35, 37, 44. 4^^ 47i 4^ 
Acofna arsmtm, Gj 
AdM^rii, HaNi^S.p 314 

Actacon ^rdup^ 333^ 3l;^-6; d^CrfpTijdilip 
it-14 

Adutktp JohUp Sif €4 
AdoniA ulaTid, ^ Uepau 
Adiim rackp 79 
Adamatoum^ fia, S5-6, 85 (fiR^) 

/Tdlffr^ Ocmuui corvette, 321 
Administracion, 3-4+ 683; Austral is., 
Jljy, 247; CUppertofip ifr-'t7; CoenSp 
21; Cookifl.^ 3i6p 5i7-9p 53Sh SJ5a ^4* 
(*h )^ S 43 544^ S4 *k S 48^ SS*t 

5^^; Eidterp 77; French Oceania 
(gencfal), [oS-is; CalripaROS, 37; 
Gudilalupe^ 11; Hawaiisfi is,, 338, 
2^9f 343* 34** 34?* 375. 377+ 

386, 392. 3^7. 433. 434, 45^. 

431 \}mn Femitndex,39: LineiaM475. 
47*1 4*3> 4S5: Manjtreva. 334; Mar- 

Qumsp 195, 373. 275.^7®. 

5*fl. 373> 5?5. 5®o: Phocnii ia.^ 473, 
495. 499. Soo; Pitcairn, 82, 86-8; 
Rapa, 257, 2585 SsmoB, 591^ ^9^-604^ 
613, 614, 61a, *J7-37. 61® (tHblcJ^ 

63S-54 6*3 (fiR-)* *7*1 Toke- 

lau, 508, 514; TiiamotUp Ml-i^ 2l9p 
212, 229, laa; tet also Courts; Coun¬ 
cils; Lieh^ ga^mtfntJlt 
Adminiliy, L^cdft of^ 3]2|^ 490.549p 5*2; 
Rcscrvcp 561 

Adolpfw^ Frefidi vessel, 507 
Adventuta (Kaoifs), 200; fee 
Seventh Day Adv-entjats 
Adventure Island, jw Morn Tunj;^ 
Afaahitip 15 j 

Ararcaicu^ 127^ 1^9, 160, j6i, i*t fplnte) 
Afono bay, 670 
‘Agent special'p 130, 237, 242 
ARnculturol Credit Bonk, 12S 
ARTLcultuTBl cducatkm, 539, ^74^ *43 
Agrkulrurcp 3 p 692; Australl 327^ 337, 

339, 24S-9; cent;^etlbuitoriiil ii„ 47®-' 
1, 490; Cm»p 41: Cook 529. 534i 
53?r 544.545i 5S4, 55*; EBster, 7O174^ 
French Oceania {general), 98, loS, 


113-18 (with liKS->H i3tp Hip Ji5p 132; 
G^psgas, 481 HsM^ian la.p 305 
(plate), asi, J13, 351, 35s, 353, 360 

(fiB.y, 36* (e«-)> joi (fisO. 3^3 (fis; ). 

3^14 {6*.}, 366-^. 37(t 37' 

(plHle), 373, 374. 3®5. 433: 
Femirtdiez, 6 o: ManBarevo, 327i 233; 
^torqueoBS, 271^. i74T Niue, 

S72p 574S Pitcairn, Sl^ 83, 89; R*pft, 
237 p 257, 262 (plate); SoEdrOBp 6 to, 
622, 623 tfij?). *J3 p *4*^Si 
table and EgS Society is,, 144, E49, 
161, 161 (fig,), 1*3, t7t, t77, 
iSo, iSjp 189; Tokelan, 512, $lS; 
TuoitlOrU^ 199^ 292-3» 219, ilOp 221^ 
223^ tee oJifO PEantatians; Ronchiilg; 
OTid wiiier namrs of crops 
AguiiSy Spanish fngalt,^ 2J1 
Ahoroa, roi 

Ahe, 194^ i9^Si description, 213 
AM (fiflh), 37* 

Aha (atone plaiforrrts)^ 65, ?4 
Ahukini^ 410 
Ahlmuip 216 
Ahapaa^ 333 

Ahurei, bayp 9%, 238, 2^3. ^54. ^54 (*B-1 p 
=55 (fiS-)p S3*. SSTf =j3; villasc, iSS 
(Ag.), Xih, 15$, 161 (piati.) 
vii nofif 3ts 

Aiea, 434 
Aifa pass, t45^ 

UAigSt^ British whaler, 488 
Aimata, rer Pomore rV (Queen) 
Ainga-l-le-tai, 6z8 (■mbit) 

Air: 

Bases (p9EeriEial), cemrol equa¬ 
torial id,, 4 p 4S3p 455* 475. 4^. 4*5^ 
500; CUppertonp 13. ^ 7 l Cook ls^^^p 
558; Samoa. 587^ *66; Society is,. 
126-75 145. i?i± Tokelan, 51*; 
Ttwmqtu, 204-3 

CoQununkadondi trajia-FadBCp 2+ 
389, 447.449.4?^, 4S4P 494f 495.49*; 
t« ahi} Pan-American Airwayt 

Facitilics, landing places, eCtr., 
central equatorial ia^^ 47^, 47J. 474. 
492 (h(tOp 494. 495 (widl fig,); 

h^miiian b,, 384 (fig.)p 385 (figr), 38*— 
9 (with fiipi ), 4Ct^* 417. 41a* 4^*. 4^9 
434, 438, 447. +49. 45s: SJwnM. *5?; 
Society ifl.p t2&-‘7» 178; Tuflinotu, 
MOBi *1*1 
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Aitu^, 4 « 7 | JliJ, S«. 5 a 5 p 534 . 535 . 

55&r 5oii ; licacriptiaii* 549 - 
51 (Vkitb popiiliidGqi, 5*3 (tabk) 

-AJcwiWJu, 4*7^ *3^ 

Ak«Up ^14: dcsciipijori, aij 
AMi (fiih). 37^ 

AlfltuM, 6i3 (tAhlity 
ALiw^i canjii^ 357 
AEbfluy iilood, 49 
Albatross, j ra, 446 
AJbflTLnrT'e mbmd, ut Isabela 
Albcmarlt pqjnt^ 31* 50, 54 
Alcohol gi, ,ia, ijf, 257, 269, jgt 
(nble), 631 

A]ei|>BtB, 628 {able}, 63S, 660 
H.M.S,, 6S3 

AliWrita motuccaita, 81, 89, 183, 231, 
^ S 6 , 310 311, 538, 544 , 545 , 554 
Aleutian is^trids, i 
Alerandcr and Baldwin, 337 
•A!^bi*4 3T1. 440 
Alia Maiivai, &6r 
Alii ^nnga, 586, fibi 
i.^/n CHa^^ian cioblesX 33^ 

AHU (Samoan chiefi), hv Rant, Simm 
AJi^i SUi, 600: iw HSito RtrJi:^ Samoa 
Allen, Pon^ jgn, 404, 405 p 405 (plate!, 
437+ +jSl iw aZfis Hanapepe bay 
AUi^tor penr^ 311 
AloafiM, 674 
Akffiu bay, 670 

Ahc^, 5304 5^; j„ e/j^i Taro, 

5*4, 573. 575. 577 

Afiunup 194 (plate)^ 195, &g|. desetip- 
twn^ 3t6 
AniBru, *39 


Amelia Rarhart Li|jbt4 494 
America, **, 131; cornmunjcation*, E. 
^cjbc^ a, 38*4 391- relnilon t& 
Paejfic flora end fauna, 3a, 33, 55^ 

Kc alru trJTder nttmes of countries 
Amenc^ Board of Commuaioneri for 
roftEipi Missions, m Sandivich 
Islaiidj Misaicn 
AnwrircaJi Factor*, 337^ 393 
American Federation of Labourp 380 
American Guano Compinyp 468^, 493 
Airterican President Line, 38:2, 434 
Amaricana, ^hetmen, 38: iailori, 465; 

59. 70; settIcFB, 106, 107, 177^ 
316. 3 ^ 7 . 31B, jia^ 323, 3*6, 3*7^ 
739. 3+fT 349. 35^. 366. SiS; trade», 
■®+T 3131 WMfcmcnp 74, +03: I0t aUa 
Ecxmnmics, Hawaiian is.; Hfstot^', cen¬ 
tral equatorial if.:,Hawaiian is.,Samoa; 
Pjmphate; United Stalos; Whalen 
Aymral, French fligaie, 16 


Tablr jart veaaeL 3i4 
Amynt bay* 211 

Anally 194, 19S, 301; dcficripticm* lai 

.■\rLafai4 *84 

Anahn bay* *88 

AnahnU bayp 436 

Analtee Ukt, 177 

Anakena cove, 66, 67, 78 

Anamoarva pass^ X43 

Ajlapoto, 339 

Anau, bay, 1S2, 183; viJlagCp 1S3, 1S4 
*4fiiuiB, 484 

AnoesC]OT% spirits w^rahipped^ 136 
Anchj0rais)e island* 561 
Anchorage*, 5; Auh&bJ is,, a39p 141* ^43. 
aSQj ccnbiil equatorial if, (generalj, 
453p 45^; CSipptjfon* 15 ; Cocos, 19 ; 

M.p 537, 539, 54B, 549^ 530, 551, 

553 . 554 + 557p Efster* 66-7: 

French Oocanta (generalX 9S; Gali- 
paR«, £4 p 35, 4^-J4 poMim; Guada- 
lllpe, ro; HanmiilUl is.* 305* 390^ 392, 
4 * 2 . 405 p 406, 407, 4o3p 4&9, 4iOp 
41* (plate), 416, 42r, 42s, 4aBp 4*9, 
433 t 437. 444 . 44 *. 447 + 451 ? 

Ju«i Femindei* 57, dr-3p 63: Line 
>*’+ 47*e 470 p 48^1 4^1 4S6, 4S8, 489, 
451; Manpreva* *30; hkrqueus, 164, 
277-^* aBo, 282, 234 p aSa, *92, 597, 
29S: Nhle* 56+: Phoenii 494, 496^ 
497 . 49 ^^? 5 * 0 . 5011 PitCmiiTip So; Rapap 
254. Rcvilla GigedOp 12; Samoap 
537p 562, 6665 667 , 679 , 673 p 674 .^ *75 i 
San Fclia and Sun Ambroaiop 55; 
Saeieti- i 4 S^* 153. *54 (p^tc). 
159. 101 (pkie)p 165P i69-7tJ. <7^ 
j^3j 17*. 179. 182; Tolcelftu, 505^ 517; 

Tunmoini^ 194 [pliiich J95fc 2n7i 21*- 
36 pass^ 

Anchovy, 3^16. 377 
Andes, 311 

^dffl y Vardfl, Don Joseph de, 116, 452 
Aftdf^^ Aitgcmeiftt*" Haruiotf^, 453 
ArrdntpogoH, 134 

AngsinUp 198^ 204; dcfcriprionp 3x9 
Angatmira^ 546 

Anglo-^ynerican, rclatkmt^ tte Great 
Brtnun; United s5lalcii; Ei ehan ge of 

Noiea, 473, 497 

Animali, Me imckr names of Bpecics 
Aniwa, 579 

Anna Maria bay, u* Taiohoe bay 
Aimartiftes, sea Indo-Cbinefe 
AntarctcCp 58, 643 

Anthropology, 6, 99; physicsl, ree 

Polynesianp physical type 
34. 184 
Antia, 66 q 
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Anuftnunira, ilfi 
Anuiuiuruiiga, 225^ 

AnvUp the, fee Yunque, El 

A-fta bay* 67J 

Aofai^ 136^ t^t (plafF) 

ApatMkip i^y* 3 &t, 2.04, 6Si; 

dFsciiptioii^ 211 

Apia. 2. 521* S77, 603* 604, 605, 608, 
^ 34 ^ ^ 3 ^ ^Sf 645 (plaw). 652, 
655, ^66, 69^1 qdmjniatTation, 

5g6, 30S, 599 p tfSp 630^ climate, 5SS- 
camimifiicatioRs, $ J 6, S; 15 . S 79 i 
580, 612* 6s6-7i 664+ 669, 673; hia- 
l€wy, 4 * 9 p 59*1 593 * S 97 * 599 ! ►»*- 
pitaJp 639: ifiduflay, 651; pofmlAikm, 
6c^, 657; portp 307, 655-6 (with fig.). 
656 CplACti); town. 657: trade, 653. 
659 

Apia Observatory, 643-4, 657 
Apolime, 582, 61 q (place), 613, 6a8 
(toblc)^ 684; dcseriptiDn, 664-5 
^ AppOntHTicnEs', fc# Whm'ra 
Apu boy, 179 
Araara pasi^ 168. 169 
Arakcheev iilartd. ste Anjra^^i^ 

Aratika, 303: deacriptiap, zu 
Archaealogy* 99; Austral ia.^ ^5^1 
centTol equatorial is.^ 464* 480, 487, 
488 (fig.)i 49 ^f W* 5m: Eaiwr, 
64-Sp ^5 (Pla«)p 7* Pitcairn, 

82; Society ii.* 136; Tuamotu. 209+ 
201 (fig.): tftf tiba Tempka 
Archonttel bland, fee Anuanuraro 
Arabipi^lago de Caldn, fee Galipagofl 
Area, villaj^c, 256* 25S 
Ariki (ahjef)* lee Rank 
j 4 fif££?Ce^ fTtaqai^ 62 
Armed lartra, t6p l?* a&, 21. 36^ 37, 38* 
39* 43.4^5 S 3 * t J 3 . 327. 349, 3S1,434, 
S17. 600,691 

Aroid*. 483: fee ahv? A{iKati&; Taro 
Acorangi, 537 
Aircdfe Schiavonj, +i 
Arrowrootn PolyTicsian, fee Toeeo pjrtnn^ 
tijiiia ;* A^fuwToot " starch, fee Tapioca 
Arf^mitty French frigate* 316 
Ante. I 37 (pltu:), 143 , IJS 
Amnciel, John T., 468-71. 488, 489* 
490, 491, 493, 497. 408, 599* 391, 504 
Afiinilel, John T,, and Campany, 471; 

t« Arundel, John T* 

.Anjtua, 294^ deaedption, 212-13 
Amtunga, 549, 359, 5^] 

Asail harbour, 661, 6^ 

Ash. U¥ Rocki, yo]c3uifc 
AsiHtice, 3. 4, 196* 343. 346, 373; fee aijo 
Chineae; Filipinos; Indo-Chmese; 
japarwee; Korean* 


AsiB£io-Hawa.ikn*, f« Part-Hawaiiint 
Asparagus, 382 

A^piemum mdia, 468, 311, 463, 463 
(plitt)* 560 
Assam, 306 
Attee, see Donkeys 

Aasimlkcion, Franch policy, t to; 
American ediKational policy* 341, 
353. 3S3 

Aiaocbtcd Oil Co.. 393 

AtBEva boy, 184 

Atafu* 504-16 pasiim, 683: description. 

505 (fvg.), 517 
Aiaici, Pott, 142, £46 
.Atihu buy, 288 

Atlmaono. basin. [45^; plaxiiotion, 
(21-2 

Atiu, 469, 5(9, 532, 525, 327, 534, S35, 
545 i 546, 5+9. 683: deacription* 546-9 
(w:itii %.>; populatinn, 523 (table) 
Atolls, Austr^ is., 236^ 238; centTid 
equatorial ia., 454 (fig.), 454 (plate), 
454-64 patsimy 475’^! (with figs.). 
483-5 (with %.). 490, 494-5*1 (with 
figa.): CUppertion^ 13, 14 (fig.); Cook 
i*,, 5^0, 549-62 (wi^ fi^.): Ducie, 
9z; Hawaiian i*., 444, 445, 446, 447- 
5] (with %.); Niue (devated). 563: 
Ocno, 91 (with fig.): Samoa, 585^ 675: 
Society b.* f29, r^o, 164 (figj, 189; 
Temoe^ 236; Tokelau, 5*(“S (with 
fig.). 518: TuMnoiUt q6, (92-226 

(with figs,) pftssrmy 194 (plate), 234; 
see olid UlamI typra 
Atua. 6(3> 6:8 (table). 663 (fig.) 
Atuakoro^ 544 

Atunna, 127, 264. 365. 269. 273. 37^* 
288, 30a (plate): bay. 277 (fig.); 
oenlementx 274. 27^: volley^ 262. 276 
Au O Tu, Tc, 549 
Auail cbonnel, 426 
Atkddand, 561, 657 
Aueta. 186 
Aukena, 227. 239 

Aunu'u, 537 {plate): description, 673 
Aurora island, tee Make lea 
Austral Islands, 4, 76. 95, 96, X04, lat* 
ta6t 151, 132: deKxiption, 236-52 
(with figs.) 

Australia: a (fig.)* 320, 374, 693 

CommuniciTiona, r8o, 382, 434, 
654 660 

Trade. 693; central equatortal h., 
469, 471* 481S Ftcnth Oeeanla, j 15. 
(17, 120, taj (with fig.), 208: 

Hawaiian is.. 3111* 380; Niue, 579; 
Samoa. 653 (table), 654 (fig.) 

'Au'ura, (97: w olw Kaukura 
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161 

*Ara, iet Kavm 
Avutide pftAflp i 69 p 170 
Avtnuip Tcp fMisSp ^fip 1S3: hlfbour^ iG? 
A^^peihj pits, [^p 170 
Av^ilip TCp piASp 173 
ATmtiAp pi» (Mooka), i jg 
AvAltMp pnu (TolunH), 311 

A'l-uui CEUrolon^), 510, 538, 5*9. 530. 

S3 Sp S 37 p 539. 54^. i44T ^3 J hixbourt 
541 (with fig,) 

Avanji, Tfl, (RajATcd>p j« A-^ipiti^ 

A^Atefa (NLue)p 5^4 

(SamDa)p 643; punagFp 66z 
A^atika pffia, Ail 

A^'atju, 537* S39 p 6®3; hirbour, 541 

(mth fig.) 

AvBtonip pfljay 2]3 p 681; ^dlkge, 213 

Avele, 641, 643 

Aver*, biy^ zog (p|at«)p 241 i viIlaR«, 243 
Av«t-aiti bay* i73p 176 
AvcTBmhI b*y, 173 
Avmtbii islet, 324 

Avocado pear, 15P, 375, 38a, 539, 693 
40 

*BacB]Ao\ 38, 58, 60 
BecbIbo, Punta, 5b* 61 

Lkl^hf, ihipp ig, 35 
Bacraup 480 
"BaigaiM\ 374, 377 
Bebfa, Stt ^undtr pmptr nEines 
BHker 2, 451, 4S4. 45?. 459. 460. 

463 (pUt«), 46^. 466, 467, 4bS, 4$9, 
47a, 473, +74. 47S, 477. 493. 6»3! 
ovsenpt™, 491-3 (witb fig.) 

Bakerp ivhaJipg nlartcr^ 493 
Baltin, 31, 33, 47 
Bamboo. it 8, 134, 331, 245, s&S; hats, 
349; pipes, 167 

Bawmfla, 38, 4ip 70, Bip J34p 149, 17a, 
177, iSop iS3> i85p 202, 311,115, ai9^ 
iijth 235. 239, ^5. 256. 257, 371, 392 
(pljre)* 311. 333, 374, 483, 51*. 

51S. 52ap 530p 539 p 548. 536, 558, 56a, 
56s. 5^ 574p 6*2, 651 ^ mouA- 

tain, wild, we Musajfhr, twde, 150, 
161, M. 3®'. 530. 531 533 

(filf'). S34, 539 p 54S. 54f>, S?*. S7« 
(fijf ). 579, 6J7, 646 (table), 647, 649. 
SO {with fig.). 655. 6 s 4 (fig.), 656. 692; 
t.-Bfietica, 248, 272, 5«6, 648; we ofie 
PtwitetioiuT Banana 
Banfietd (Vancouver island), 48] 

Banks, Sir Joseph, 136 
Banyan, 149, 183, 208, 231. *43, 538, 
566 


Baquedana, Bahia, 47 
Baquerizo Moreno* Puerto, 40^ oto 
Otkn, Fuftto 
BaH>en pointp 43Zp 433 
Borcliiy dc Tolly isl^d, la Rarolii 
Bark clothp 283, 310* 6iip 636; aUc 
papyriffra\ Clotlimg 
Barking Sonda, 438; nirheld* jSfi* 38S 
(filf ) 

Barranca, the, 4; 

BqrrUigtonp ipp Santa F4 
Barri^Hmut, 134, 149, 
amfka, zo 3 p 
BarTQw„ ipp Vana^ujia 

Biirstoiw, Frtdfiridt Oudo^a F-Dynda'- 
cion, 643 


Boncx, Spp 232; SAt diro Trade 
Bosalip 54, 65, 136, 140, 142 fplatp), 
14 Sp uSp zjfi, 361, 363 (plate)* 308* 
436s 440,442> 445. S37v 542. jBfr* ^90p 
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Boss Btockjp te£ Marotiri 
Basaa, Ptmta^ 41, 43 
^ BataUkm du PicjfLque \ 691 
Baa* 3jp 3bS, 5*7, 

Baux jakmd, jpp Niiuhiva 
B»y, JeP ifTfdpp proper names 
Beach emit (central eciuotorial tslancii,)* 
455. 4*2. 477, 47^. 4^- 4S1. 4*2 
(figOj 4*3. 4*4, 4*5* 4*1^. 4*7. 4^^, 
494, 496* 497, 501 

fleachei. Austral ii., 139; central eqga- 
ii-p 455^ 455 (Flatoi). 479. 4*0 
(platctK 4*1. 4*5. 486, 488* 48^* 491 p 
493, 493, 4^, 497^ Cbppcf- 

ton. ts; Cm^ ig; Cook»,*530*537, 
542. S4*. S49f 580: Baawr, 6^; 
^pigoa, 14, 31* 40p 46. 47 p 5J! 

G^dolupe, m; Hawiiioo W-, 304 
Cp atc>4 398, 399, 405* 409^ 4141 o 
(plate}* 411 (plate), 4JS, 42a, 421, 424. 

437* 43^>. 44*. 45*: 
Juan FertiiTKleep 63 ; Mongorm, 330; 
MaxqyeMa, 363 p 263 (plate), 163, 477t 
379. 2S4, 287, zga, 296, Z97: PitEoimt 
Kq; Rapa, 354; Rpvilla Gigedo, tt. 12; 

Samoa, 387^ 66z^ 670^ 674 j S^lcKy 

12-^ 13^ (plate), 137 (plate)p 143, 144. 
14&, 1J3, i8z: Tokelau, 517: Tua- 
motUp 194, 211, aij 

&w/e, H,M,s.» 36. **3. in 

Biche-de-tner p 91 p 637 
Beck covcp 4J9 

Bcecheyv Captain F. W,, 715, 194, 216, 
21B, 125, 6Sj 

Captain Sir Edmirdp 679 
Belgiani, 12C 
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BclIinf[«hflLucn, Fibian^ 

^of}, aii^ aj9, 1^1, ill, 46^,48^, 555 
BclLmgabauscn island, jxv MotU One 
Benito, ifE Grmiuin, Bcnfie'lt 
BfT^'oTFrin Txic^t, wtutler^ 1318 
Bedcelcy, 14, sc 
Bcrluni^, Bkhep Tom^ d$, 35 
Berlin Treatyv s^i ^^3* ^34 
Bcrmce pauiihi, ^inccaa, see Fuunbi, 
FHlH^Cfia Bernice 

Bernice Fauahi Dishjdp Museiamp 6, 9, 
3Sli &H9, 690 
Bem iaLand, 471 
BtUy^ Aneriam Bhip, 46s, aBq 
Bibikograpbied noteB, gi“4i ^^7^, 190- 

i, iafi, iS9, 4if-ii, 45tp 503' 

3i 

Bickneli, Gear^, 4E3 
Bicycles, icg, 14a 
Biildloc^ tie ^laichcnst 
Bingham, Hir&nXp 315, 352 
Bit Hadielm, 691 
Birds, 14, 5Sp 499. 5^7^ 54^. 

II, Si, 1^, 170, 177. *97i 

3qS, 463, 46+, 4B3, 567, 614; sea, ij,. 
14 . 16 * iCn 14 33t 55 ► SSt 7*P 245- 

313* 44 S-^p 4Se. 4&4 p 4&7. 4^3. 

437,433,489, h490, 493,494. 4^ 497f 

500, SOI , SM. SC7p s6o, s6i, 367, 676; 
short, 3jp JS4, 131, mSh +64; 

330* i73:p 3 ESp ssj; breeiiing places. 
14. S3. 54. Si, zS&p 335. 395. 393; 
cult, 75‘-6, 77; egjTi M food, 6. 87, 
5S3; see oisa Pooliiy; Reserves; and 
irnder names of bjfda 
Bimie, Jairurs, 466 

Birnic island, 453, 459. 4^. 4*71 472, 
473t ^5 P dcscriplion, 496-^ 

Bin cove, 47 

Hirth-ralc, 03,343,339,5 34, 570,604,603 
Bishop Museum, let Bernice Pauihj 
Bishop Museum 

Bi.^hnp of Osniburgh's island, xt? 

Mumroa 
Black Beach, 44 
Black Beach td^, 44, 679 
* Biackbirdin^ ”, tee Labour traffic 
Black rock, 537 

Bligh, Captain WiOiBm* too, 101, 335, 
549 

Bhnde, H.M.S.* 316, 4^6. 487 
Blonde reef, 401 
Bloisom, 194 

Bloui'holcs^ 263 

Boards^ gOVcrmncntal, tee Admmiatra- 
tion 

BotfUi. 77 £pUte), flo, 86, 87, Sg, a 58; *er 
iiha Canoes; Fritilaji; Sftilmg crafi 
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Bocftecbea, Don Doimn^, 163* 

314, 117 

Borr^offLicT, 450* 477, 4E0* 493, 496; 

XerroTidr^il, 463, 406, 676 
Bof^p iff Swamp laniLi 
Bon Repos bay* ttt Omoa 
BonitOp 185, jiip 5S3. 574. ^*9 

(6g,>* 6 z^ 635 
Boobies, set Boob/y gannetSi 
Booby ganneta, 3J, 70, 331, 305, 398, 
463 (plate)* 463 (plate), 4^4* 496, 676 
Boraborft, 90, toOp 103, ii9p 133, I35p 
I79 p 183 (plates); description, 180-5 
(vffiih Bg.), [S9 p 6^ 

Boston, Mm,, 313. 315 
Bosun birds, see Frigate birds 
Boudeuse pass, 147 

Bougainville, Chcvaljcr Louis Anioine 
de, too, xga, 314* 316, ^91,606 
BougainviUe dJichonk^, 147 
Bougainville island, 598 
Betmly, H.M.i?., Ss^ S3, 80. tw, tot, 
^5. 5^1 oho Biigh; Pitcairn 
Bounty bay, 77 (plates)* So {with figs.) 
BcHira^Tie, Fort, 170 
Bow ialsnd, set Hao 
Bowditch isJajid* ste Fakaofu 
Bracken, 30, 33 (plate), 40, 165,376p 53S 
Braithweice b«yp ta 
Brajvdeb* Captainp 597 
Blander, John, 71, 73* 562 
Brattle island, ite Tonuga 
Braail, 370, 372 
Bread, 219. 252 

Breadfruit, St, 109 (plate), 117. 131. i77. 
180.1S3, 185.200. ar I. 231, 339, 243, 
245. *56.364, 267, 27 li 27*. 279, 234, 
30a (pbto), 311, 333, 506, 5J&1 

539, 556, SSS, 561. 5^^ 

647; bark, 373; god, 333; leaves, 172* 
preserved, 335, 372, 373; timber, 134, 
273* 6:1 

Brewer point, 658 
Brewer, C, C,, and Co., 337 
BtewejTp 151 
Bridges, see Roads 

Britain, see Great Britain; British; 
English 

British, 35, 56, J17, 465-75 (with figs.) 
pouHR, 691; diflcov^terap 465 (see aite 
under names of men and ships); 
scicniibc eipeditions, 6, 2831 49Q. 
491; salcn, 59; setdera, 73, i3i, 336, 
327, 318; trmdeis* 313, 533; whalers* 
465-7; see aiio Auitralta; Great 
BritiLEn; New Zealand; uad under 
names of dependencies 
Brooks, N- C,* mariner, +44 
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Broom Rofld, 155 
Brou^hion^ Capuin^ 465^ 490 
Brourjo^fru fiiipyriftra^ 8|, 245^ 

Brown, mAriner^ 466^ 486 

Bubonic pbgxie, 354 

Buddbiun, 340 

Budiret, jw Firmnce 

Bulrushes, Itoedji 

Bunch-j^rass, J#v bufich-|:ws 

Biinna, 117, 633 

Bunu, Philp (South Sa) Company^ 
471, 480, 483, 499, 656 
Burros, se€ Donbeyt 
Btinrra, ap 

Buihruitt y.S.S., 300^ 6G3 

fiucitfr^ 117; flic aliP Duiry ^rmin^- 
Food^ impontd 
B>'am Mjurln, m Ahunui 
Byiwn, Captain Lord, 316, 4^6, 487 
Byron, ComnuKlorc Hon. John, 211^ 

507. ssS 


Ctbbage, 340, 374 

^Ciibbfl^ trec\ ste C^dyHm 
Cabinet Diaking, we Furniture mUting 
Cable landinj^, set Landingi; Ro'peways 
CabLc^ aubmerinr, 389, 453, 497, 501 ; 
itAtion, 449, 471* +73, 475, 470, 481^ 
481 (plate) 

Cactui, iSp 29 p 31* 34; set oUq Certui-^ 
Opunitii 

Ciubnu«, stt Moimne 

-CaiBsc A|nicoie\ «C Aguoiltural 
Credit Bonk 


Calabash (p!aji[)p 310 
Ctlden, 24, S3, 283 (fiif-), 304 
Ctlifottiw, 318, 3SI, 360, 367, 368. 37r, 
373 p 375 . 393 f 49 i 

Cn/fio/w, H,M.S,, 397 
Ceitofdtyilum isvphyUtim, I49p iSjp 307^ 
4^, 490, 521, 53S, 54S, 554, 558, 560, 
366 

^Camolfs*, tet Swrtt putatoea 
CanndBp [l6p 380^ 481^ 633^ 692 
Canadi^-Auatmlaaian Linep 382^ 434 
CanMlian-PlaciBc Line^ 383P 434 
Canalsp 481 

Canary, ttt Layaiin canary 

CancCTp 354 

Candlcnutp ste Aieuritts mohietana 
Canticricis, 37Sp 488^ 434; fisht 60, 359+ 
37ft. 3S0; pineapple, 113, 131, 3iS9h 
367 r 368, 369, 377, 380, 4aip 43S, 692 

CmtiiboliEnip 76, toj, 223, 233 p 37s 
Canoca, 74, 219, iM, 229^ 334, 4^4,47S, 
470 p 3 tJ 5 . 509. S^n 5*6. Si7f Aitetml 
247* Cooli530.536 (plate). 


S 37 t S+i. 5437 S 4 S> 55 Jh 554 , 55 ^i 
557 i 558-9* 360^ 574; Hawaiian ia.* 
310; Mangi»\'a, 233^ ALuxiueaas, 
163 (plate), 272, 274; Pifrairnp 85, 
89; Rapa, 258; Sdinoa, bio, 
^£icea)j 624, 625-^6 (with hg.); S^iet}^ 
ia,p 109 (plnic). 1347 135 p 161. iJi* 
176^ 178* 180* 133: Tokelaup 512-13^ 
316^ S i8t K2 aifo Sailing ctaft 
Canton (China), 314 
Cmil^p New Bt^o^ whaler (wrecked), 
404 

Canton Uland, 3 . 4p 453p 454, 456, 459^ 

464. 469,472,473, 474,475, 483p 

497p 883; deacdpcioti, 494-b 

(with 5 e.) 

Canyon^ 3 m 

Cape, J« mdts pfoptr names 

Cape BPoaeberTyv 567 

Capsicum, 248 

Cwfwrfyo (wTeckJp 43 

Carnegie Inmtuiicrn, 675 

Caroline Uland, lat, 452, 454, 460, 463, 

465, 469, +70, 471* 473* 47S, 485,491, 
683; dneriptioft, 4S9 (fig.). 49^^ 

CajtogQ bay* ji, 679 
Cartels, 368 
Carter point, 405 

Cartencf, Lieut- Philips 82, 224, 225, 216 
Caiteiet anchoragep 63 
CsTti'a^alf Bahia, 61 

Carvings, see Archaeoloey; Crafewotk; 

Scripti Statues; Tibleta 
Cary ^& rt ^ H_M.S., 317 
Camra Uland* 19 
Caaaavi, set Manioc 
Casicllannt. FnmcUoo dc, 35 
Castle and Cook^ 337 
Castor oil pbnt, 117 
CwuiirmB, 183, 184, 241, 343* ^45. a67p 
445. 446, 538* 544, 548 

Catcdral, Roca, 

Caiholics, set Roman Catholic ohurch 
and miiaians 

Cm*, II, 196, a6Et, 311, 487, 500, 503 
Cattle, la, 30, 33, 4a, 43, 44, 48, 60. 7Q, 

r >. 117. 151. *78, 184. »37. W, ?49, 

^S7,fJ4. m. 31J, 3>*. 373, 374, 381. 
399 (tafalei), 4ct, 469, 438, 43t,, 449, 
539, 55t, 574. 590, 647, 651} we ^10 
DaiT>' faimmK; food, 399 (table], 40*, 
449, 69*; tbgingi, x« Jetties and 
piers 

Cation, Neill end Co,, 397 
Caueaiian-HjfiiwiLiiBiK, ret Faj-i^Hnwaii- 
Jins 

^CaUOaaianiV 313, 326, 327 (find 

378 


INDEX 


Cave*, 46, 54i, 544, 546, 564, 5^*; a* 

refugjc, 7t, s« 

Ccmcnc, 292 
CcnttFwdcs, 14, 1S4, 391 
Ccntnl, equaiotifil iilinds, 4^ 454 

(pUt<s), +55 (platfi), 46a (plAteaJ, 465 
(pbt«>, 4^ (pldtC4). 4^1 (pliiej). 5*4, 
63z; (feacription* 4S^3 

(TArith Esa ); bdhiciual island*^ 475- 
(^vith Ega.) 

Ontnl Medical School] (Siivm), 51^, 
S77t 

Cmttiil PiiciSc Cocoanui Pljiiimtiona, 
47 I f 478 

Cenl3id Pol>7ieslaLn Spotidcs, 432 
^Ccntral-polynesHchc SporAden \ 452 
Cephdic index* «e Polyneiiikn^ phyaical 

tjpe 

Cencflli, 117, i^Q, i+q; ia ahy tmdtr 
nonm of Yarictics 
Circuit 15 {plKEc)g 4^ 

Cerro AnUiiUD^ 35 

CeylOft, 391 

CllAin inlolid^ 4## Aiua 
Chiilmeta, CApe^ 53 

Chumberp of Agnailture^ loSp 109^ of 
Coimnercep loS* 109* 341 j of Depu¬ 
ties, 109 

Champion, H-M-S., 450, 6S2, 6E3 

Chariid iflliiod, jw llaliitu 

Ctimrlra Kin|^ af Spain, j j 

Charles uliitd, Fioreana 

Charles Kelaoo Lmc, 401 

Chart*, 6, 13S> Wt *43. *78. *85, 393. 

397. 434. 4S*. 6*9 

Chulenet de G^ry, Gwemor, 691 
Chitham, brig 331 

Chathikm bay, xS 19 
Chuthiim island (CeUpiigos), ite San 
Crntdbaj 

Chatham {fliandj, i 
Chavc, j« Hboi’c 
‘ Chef du Semee judidare V J IP 
CbkOp Puerto, i4, 37, 39* 40, 43, 43, 679 
ChilCp +, 22, ss, 58, S9: end Eaaterp &4. 
71. 7 if 74i 77h 78^ and Juan Fer- 
nAodcf, 47 (ptatc), 56, 59^ nod Sala y 
OoTTLcz, 7S; end San Feluc and San 
AmbrdsiOp 54 

Chini. it7» 120,123, 124 Ce|^>, 314, 377, 
380; tit Chinese 
Chbeac, Aiutral is., 239, 245, 248-9, 
252; cejitraJ equmiodal ia,, 4S0; Cook 
ia.p 524s Easter, 71; French Oceania 

(geneml)* to6-7, rtj, nS- HawiiiAn 
»r, 32P, 321, 316^47 Wiih fias, and 
tables) pmsim, 249 r 3SO (tsblc), 355, 
359 (fifiO. 3^* 37*. 37^ {tritli uWe), 
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381; Marquesasp 105, 274, 278; 

SsmtM^ 606, 607,8315 Society t ti, 

1(7, 121. ISO, 15*. 154, idop iSip 171* 

177. * 7 ®. *Sop ili+p 185, 189; Tufl- 

raom, 197, 203, 208, 21Z, 215, 216, 
219; lee alio f^abour: Chiitw Fopidd- 
tianj Sctdemrenis 
'Chinese d±sea9«% «e Lepm^ 

Choleiap 354 
Chmla^ See Palma 
Chhadan, Fletcheri 82 
Chrisiiuip point, 79 

Chrisrknity, AuatraJ is., 243p 24s, 247; 
Cook ir, 527 p 548, 552* S56p ssS, 
566; Bavi'eiifui is., 340 j MangortvAp 
232; Niue, 567.5^57*1575! 

8d; Samoa, 615p 648; Society tt, yos, 
103, loS, 136^ 160; Tuamotu, 197, zoo, 
2a£i"t- H* ali^ Chuieheaj Mi^nna; 
F^tesfant churches and missiana; 
Roman Cathplk: church and mia- 

ftioni 

Chhaunas island (Line ii)^ 376, 453, 
454. +S 5 p 45 ^i 4 ^r 46^, 463. 

4^, 470. 47*. 472, 473. 4S1 {ptafie)p 
6B3; dPKfiptionp 47s-^ (with 
Christopher, point. 50 
Churches, 151 (plBXe)^ 231-3, 255 (fig ), 
302 (plate), 644, 6+4 (plofe), <^45 
{plate) J lee ofRi Pietestoni churches 
and mifiaiDTia; Roman Cathnlfc 
church and nussionj 
Cinchona^ 113 

' Circomedptionp Chef de 'p 273 
Ciiiienth^p French Oceania, 107, 109- 
10, ISO, 201* 202, 237. 273^ 691 j 
Hawaiiaii la., 327* 329, 345, 343, 346, 
347. 349t 691* Samoa, 6qip 607 
Cimia fnitu, 117, 1+9, 24S, 352, 374, 
521, 522; iw n/jro Lemons; Limes; 
Oronj^; Shaddock 
Clam^ 484; giant* tee FradhaHJ 
Clariem tsUnd, rx 
Clermont-TonneiTe, JCe Hcao 
Cfe^clondp Grover* 323 
CJ^dbtd, U.S.S.j s6 
Climatep Auatml ia., 237; central equa¬ 
torial Itp +56Hfix (with &g^.)p 476-r, 
+79-80, 481-^. +84* 485, 4Se^p 49^, 
49lp 492p 493 . 497 p Chpperfon, 13-16; 
Cocoa. 19; Codi ia.*S20p 527,537, 554, 
558; Hatter, 67-8, 69 (fig.); French 
Ooeonii (general), 98: GaMpoBoS:, 24- 
7p 26 (fig.), 27 (fig.), 43; Cuaiialupe, 
tOi HaYhaiian is.p 305-8, 306 (fig-X 
307 (fiei.)p 309 i 31*1 339 . 358. 359 . 
3W. 373 . 374 . 37 Sp 390 - 40+, 413.416, 

418, +17.43S* 439.430.440,448- 449; 
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Jujm 5S, 64; 31 : 

Msji^ftrevji, a JO-1; Mifqtitta^ 264- 
6, zSz, 284, aSs, 2^7: Nmtp 
(with fijEfl ); Pitcsim^ So-i; Riip«^ 256 j 
Sahiqo, 587-90 (with fiig.jp 676; 
Society ii., i29“30f 147^. 1S3, 187- 
Bj Tokebii, 505-4; TuinnoRl, 195-6 
Clipperton, Captain^ ij, 20 
Clipperton Island, ii, ij-T7n 14 (figOt 
9 Sp 679s 14, ^4 (pJite) 

Clodiin^, 85 p 86, izo, 185, 221, 273^340, 
jBOp j8i (Tabled 653 

Clubfnoft5> M Lycopodium 
Clubfl and ueiedcap 107, 154, jjg, 340, 
34*P J47 

Cwdp 120, 153* 399 (table*); coaling 
Btatiomp *3 p 256, 319p 594; lignitf, 253 
(fifl ), 257 

Coastal flats* Aimrul tl.p 236; CdoIc 
541; Hawaiian ia** +20; Marquesas 
(absent), 362; Samoa, 5S6, 587; 

Sockty U., 136 (plale), ta7 (plabe), 
14®. 143. 144. 157^* *6tp CplaE^f>r 
165, 167, 17^ I72i 173. 177* I79i iBo 
Coasts, Austral is., 241; central equa¬ 
torial ia.p 45^-6, +55 (plate). 4851 
Clippenonp 15; Ccxos, 19; Cook is., 
520. 53^ Cpl««frX 537p 537 (plitw). S4i* 
543. 545* 54*. 549. 553. 557p 5*0.5615 
Enter, 64 (plate), 65 (pbtel* 9^: 
Galipogos, 24, 40-J, 43, 44, 46, 48, 
49p 50-^: Femind«p S7p 60^1, 

63; Hawaiian It., 3*4 (plata), 304-5, 
366, 410 (pUi4)p 4ii (ptateX 4»4 
(platea)p 4^5-16. 420-II, 420 (fig,), 
423* 424, 425, 449 p 43*h 432-3, 

433 (Frfltt«)p 436^ 437, 439; MajiKo- 
rev*, 228, 230-30; Majquewt, 3fr2^ 
363 (platcsX 163-4. i77t iSi, 284,285, 
28B, 291-3, 29$*^, 2o 6 (fig.), 207 i 
Miue, 564; Pitcaim, 79-^; Rapa, 
254: ReviUa Gigedo, 12: Samoa, 
586 (pl4ite«). s87p sBOp 661-2p 666, 
67*^. *73! Society 136 (plateX 137 
(platca)p 143-5, 143 (pSaiM), 155 
(plaie)p 15^-6^, 167-70, 172-|* 170. 
iSm^Tuamotu, tB3(plateX 194-5,206, 
209-26 

Cobos, Don Manuel J,p 36; Seik»r, 37,41 
Cockbum, jfr Fangataufa 
Cockacocnbp island, 670; [Wint, 670 
Cocoa, 634, 636, 637, 643 p 646 (with 
table), 648. (ag.)p 6 S 3 p 654 (fig.), 
656, 692 

Coconut, 219, J35i 174+ 490. 515. 519. 
sat, 540, 647 p 667; aa drink, 97, 196, 
2t9p 220, 245, 5J|, 6i2p 6r9; os food, 
17, Bjp 333, ; 12. 539p 5+5* S53, 556, 


612, 619; by-product*, tij, 115, 631; 
diL, 121, 239, 470, 4S1,490, 323* 593, 
646, 647; sennit oordoge, 249, 512, 
625; r« alio Coconut p^m*: C^pn 
CdCdnux polma: 

Central equatorial h., 454 (8g.), 
4S4 (plate), 463 (plate), 477, 4B0, 497; 
Clipperton, 16; Cocos, 20; Cook is., 
S20 iplMt), 53B, 544, 54^^ pasiimi 
Ftench Oceania, 98, j 08,1 1 1, ijo, 134. 

137 (plfltB)p t43> i4^P 177. i83p 

183 (plate), tBB, t94(plafeX 196, 202, 
207-16 pasiim, 129, 231* 243, 24s. 
249, 2^6* 267, 302 (plate); Hawaiian 
ii., 44SV Niue, 566; Ocno, 91 ; Fiic&im, 
81; S&moa^ 590, 610^ 622, 673, 
674, 67s* 676; Tokelau, 321-2 
European Culih'itioc^ 483-95 
xiufr 518; f ATo/jo Flmtationa; European 
Native cultivacion^ iij, 164 170, 
t86, T90, 192, 196, 212, 213, 219, aao, 
222, 236, 248, 27 lp 284 197. 496. 5°^ 
S tS. 554 .556. 558, 5*0. 568. 573, 574 p 
610, 622, 647-8; UM of leavea, r34, 
220,249, 509, SIT, 515 ;p« of timber. 
134; V-ariericfl, 272 

Cdcoi iiLond, 2, 4, TO. i7-4ii <3 (fig.)p 
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Coffee* Cook in., 544, 545, 54S; French 
Oceania, Jis~t6, 124, 161, 183, 235, 
237, 248. 2S2, 237, i 73 h 57+; GiU. 
pogos, 38. 42; Hawaiian u.* 3S7p 358. 
360 (fig.), 369 f 37*. sSt (table). 
399 (rabica), 4J?7, 416^ Snmom * 4*1 
Drj2Hro* nj; blight, 370: rer ako 
PtontitioniJ Coffee 
Coffin, Jamea J., 466, 497 
Coffin, Joehua, 466, 501 
Cdilte md Lucen, 470* 480, 490 
Coitifi^vood^ H.M.S., tot 
Colnctt^ Captain James, 20* 679 
Co^oruftij* Hie Toro 
Colombia 4, 21 

Coldn, Archipi^laga do, fee GaldpogOs; 

CristdbaJ, ire Colnmhna, Chriatopber 
CobniKatian, central equatorial ift. 
(general), 472,493; Line is., 47^, 4B6; 
Phoenia ia„ 472, 496, 497, 499, 500. 
301, 502; Tokelau, 518 
Columbuip Chrisiapher, 22 
Commerce, lef Trade 
Commiisiani, 273^ 335^ 350, 6di, 602, 
603* 631, 633-4) Cduncila 

Communtaniona, z; Auattal it, 237-8. 
^t 39 t ^2, 249-50P 252; central eqtta- 
tmd is. (general), 433, 474^. 473^ 
Chpperton, 17; CdCHos* 21* Cook ia., 
534-5. S39-4J (with figs.), 545, 546, 
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549. SSI. 553, 556. 560. 561. 56*’, 

£a«l«r, 78; Frcrvdi Oce^nU (gcner&J}, 
Io3, 109, 1*5-7; OsUpafiCH, 39, 4fl, 
4^, 44; Guadkupc, 11; Hawaiian is., 
357. 3S3-9 (with fiss ), 383 {plMtc}, 

19 Q, 4 D 3 , 4£H, 406, 4 J 7 p 4 ir* 

+i9. +3+"5i 43^5 44*. fr&2; Juan 

FcTTuindt^^ 47 (placi:)^ 60; Line k., 
4*1, 483. 490. 491. 493; 

133. 135-6; Mtrquestts^ a 74 T *77^. 

290; Niue, 569, 579-^: PhfKiiK 
W^p 495. 497^, 500, Pitcairn, fjo; 

Rapa, a.58; Samroap h 14^ 6^^^^ (^ith 
figgOi 664-4 (with 667-9 (with 

fieJ, 67a (6tf0. 673; Smhety k,p J S4-Sp 
z6ip i7i^p t73> fSOp i85p 139; 
Tokelau^ 516: TuAmoru, 204-^* 209p 
2iip 22q; w koeda; Shipping; 
Sigiul coinmumcation» 

' CampflgTvie CdonUdc de I'Oc^anit', 284 

* Cwip^ie dea Me^agcrica Mari- 

times', 115, i* 5 p I35k * 7i, J?®. tBs, 
274, 290 

'Compaetuc Franf^aisc dea PbosphitEa 
de I'Ocdnnic^ ISJ, 203^ 309, 2IJ 

'Cdmpa^e FrAn^oise de Tahiti \ 190 
'CnmpagnJe Franco-Tihiiiennc 374 

* Camp«gnic [mmabiliire ct Aj^rkolt dc 

Tahiti^ 171 

* Campaj^ic Na^'alc dc L'Dcniiic \ 374 
CcmipaAia ExploCadora de ia laEa dc Paa^ 

ouLf Mt WiilumffOti, BalfdLir CdtUpany 
Campafiicdp indusrriftlp 151, ]55p 178^ 
io8, 20I>, 111, 377, 397: FHWMral, 69- 
7* pattm, 274: phosphaiep 468-70; 
plantation, ith, i2ip J7Xp too, 334, 
*3*. i6g, 284^ 471. 499 i ^hlppingp 90, 
115, t2S, i7ip 178, 3B*-3: trading, 
*74. 337-8 w 656; transport, 393. 669; 
i€F alia uiu&r nainee qf jrLdivjdu^ 
coEnpemra 
Compoiitait ^a, 62 

Comptroller hay, tee ControlEiir hay 
Coiijoeuioiu, 562; export^ 297; land, 
6341 peorlijigp 561; phcuphatCp 469^ 
4^, 489: pliinuition. 284, 478, 499, 
549 p 560; ue fs/lfd Land ; AlJenanon 
and ciaiim 

Condominium, Canton and Enderbur^' 
ijJandi, 473 

Cones, volcanic, 21, 34, 43, 44, 46^ 46 

(plateJ, 49. 50. 56. 137, 138. 

156, 162, 178, 281, 2S2p 283C6g.)p 2S5. 
413,414,41^, 418, 4ii, 430, 432 i 435i 
436.437t 439h +4 U 543t 66q, 6^ 665, 
675 ; Cpataaiik), 2ip 23, 24. 46, 49. 6S. 
4t5, 660, 661; (tuflT or cinder), 13, 23^ 
24, 44, 49, 302, 413, 415 
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Congiegationaliiti, w Londori Mis¬ 
sionary' Society 
Conk liland, 19 
Conjunctfvida, f€t Eye dtseasea 
*Conseil Supfneur dc la Frartce d* 
Outrcmcr'i stE Cnundb and Cofn- 
mittees: France 

Controkur bay^ 264p 287 Chg.X *88 

ConvolvuluSp 309; HE itha Ipomaea per- 

capKiEf 

Conway ha>v 47 

Cook, Captain lames, 70^ 73^ 100* 
iDip 103, 104, 136, t43p I46p 167, 

216s 2 i 7 p 218* 422, **3, *39 p 24 Sp 

15O1 184. 311* J^3. 326, 334, 

359i 4*7. 463* 477± 5**. 5*7. 544. 

S4*P S4^P 562, s67p 686 
Cook bey (^ter)p 72p 74, 680 
Cook bty (Moorceh ue Paopu bay 
Cook Ul^d (CKnstmu iatand), 476 
Cook islands, 4, gq, isj, 198, 234, 236+ 
245* 49Pp 493, 508, 520 (plete), 521 
Cplatw), 5 j 6 Cplates), 569, 576; td- 
ministTiitiaDp 523, 527-9, 534, 569; 
general roVieWp 519-535 (with 

Lower Cook Groups 504P 519 (witb 

SI9-3S /Wfinkt; 535-51 (with 

%s3 

Northern Cook Group, 452, 453 
(%.3 p 4S5, 504, 508, 5^9^35 
5lS 1-62 (with hgs-) 

C<« 3 iin*j * 34 . 24t 

Cook'^B harbcHur (S-luahine}^ see tJaevai 

bay 

Cookes mice (tlUahmeX he Flaavai bay 
Co-4|lcraiivc luaocdatiDm, French Ooc- 
ania, 125^ i26p 202p 203^ 220, 242: 
Phoenix is., 472^ 500; Samoa, 600 
Coprap 69a; Auairal 237. i33p 239, 
242p 247 p 14Sp 249^ 252; tentnd equa- 
torlsd kp 478, 4*0. 481.4834 49*1 49iw 
499; Cook 5*9.53*^ 534 (with fig.), 
532 (fig.)K 546. 54*> 553.556. 557. 56*. 

561, 562; Frcruch Oceania (ficnetal), 
(with fieOp I22p 123^ 126; 
^rtangarCVAp 236; MarqucBaap 265^ 
374, 18*; NiuCp 568, 576, 577, 57S 
i^X 579: Samoa, 601, 6i5p 

622, 623 {BrX 636, 637, 643, 646 
(with tabic}* 647-3p 649 (fig.}, 651, 
6S3p 654 (wiih fig.}* 6s6p 660* 662, 
669: Society ia., 131, isOp 161, 165, 
171. *77. 178. 18*- 185,1S6* r89p 190: 

Tokelau, Jtjg, 511,512,5l5p 318; Tua- 
motu^ t97, 199, joXi 303, 304* lit* 
aX3p 114, lJ5t 216* aig, 2*0, 221 
Coprvtmtit 538 

La, French cor^ctfc, 214 
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Corals I4t 24, 5^, 119, 1^5^ ^ 54 , 156, 
363-4, 4 + 7 . + 56 p 4 * 3 p 4?+, 676: 

/« 43 t£H> Afolk; Coni irefej [U«nd 
typct^ UEiu^tQ 43 c; Mokaifa {imlwd 
reef) 

' Cc^raj' liletii, 

Coral reefs: 

Gcnenl, a* ft 14, 15^ gip 
tSa (plate), ifii (plateX 194, 109-16 
/kujtJn, 354 , 26^-4. 372. 3 < 35 h 39 *h 3 ^^* 
398, 40f^ 404 t 40 *» 40ft, 409, 4io> 415* 
418. 4W, 435j 43i (plafe)p 437 p 44*i 
4+7i 443. 45^^P 4345+ (plate)p 4^, 
676; lee aha AloUl 

BarTicr* Austral ul^ 143, 250; Cook 
“■P £43* 5+3. 557 * SS^i Mausareva, 
223p 230 J Sainoa^ 537 (plate), 587, 
^54t ^ 2 , 664 ; Sodity U-, 133. l+e^ 
143, 143. 143 (ptafe)* t59p 167, 
E??. 179. 1B0, 182, zS 6£ T^uirnotu, 
111 

ElevainJ, Austral u., ijB^ 241+ 
Cook is., 530 > 537. 542, 546; SociEty 
W_, 163^ 167; Tuflmoru, no; w 
(raised nxl) 

Fringing, Austral 209 (plaic)^ 
23S, 241; central equatorinJ it., 454^ 
454 (plate). 455. 455 (plate), 476, 479, 

481* 4B3> 485 p 486* +88, 4%, 491, 493, 
496* 437p 498, 500. SOI I CdoJe is., 530, 
520 (plate), 537. 542, S43. 545 p 54&p 
549, 560; Hawaiian it, 424, 41S, 431, 
445; Hcndciaoo, 92 ; Mangareviiir 229: 
Murttueua, 163^ Niue, 5 (^p 

SuTiiH, 537 (plau), 587, 654, 657. 
658, 662, 666» 667, 670, 673, 

674t ^75: Sogicty w.* 97 . I37 CplaTc), 
^59t iftSp t65, 169, 173* 179 , rft2, 1S2 
(plate), ]87t Tokebll, 518; Tiiamotu+ 
183 (plate), 194, 194 (plate), 206 

Sunken^ 140, 142, 144, 147^ 167^ 
^33. 5 S 7 

* Coral tree \ KS Eiy^rifia 
Cwdia, 196, 220^ 284,490, 437,499, 50U 
509* 511; tub^fihta^ 149. 207, 267^ 
463. 480,491,493, 506, 513, 5S4p 558, 
560 

Cw(3'^'ne> 445 p 566; lermivia/rr, 267, 310; 

alcobol &Dm, 257 ; (n^T 8t 
CdrmOrAnr, 11; HigExlesa, 33 
Cormorant bay, 44 
Com, JM Malet 
Conneallii^ H.M.S-* 450 
Cornwallis bay, c2 
Correoe, Bahia, sejt Post Office bay 
CoitB Rica, and Cocot iaUnd, 4^ 17* 30^ 

2T 

Cotar ialand, fee 'Coral* iaJeta 


Cotton, 113, it 6, nip 160* 235, 239, 
i 74 p JJO^ 558, 360, 567, 578. 599, 646 
(table); doth, 120, 509; ret aha 
Clothing; Plantations: Co^on 
Councils uid CdEmnirteesT 

Cook la.j Federal Parliament, 52S; 
Fruit Advisory Cammitteo, 53+i 
Island, 528, 544, 546, 54a, 556: 
native^ 538 

France, Superior Colonial^ 109 
French Omnia (general)^ Ad- 
mimstratioiit 109; district, j^, no; 
Economic and Financial EydegatiofU, 
108, [[ 3 p 30 l—2| General, 109 
Nhie, 575 

Pitcairn, IntcmnJ Comminee^ 87; 
Island^ S7 
Raps, 357 

Samoa (Western), of AdvMeiS, J14; 
Govettior'a, 599; Legislative, 6c4> 
628; fftaiw Fom? 

Society hv, district, 108; rnunl- 
opal, [08, 1 to: natjv^e, 135 
Tokelau, 510, 5in; village com- 
mjttces, 514 

Stf aha Chamberi Camndsaionfl 
Courts: SB, 328^ 529, 630 

Cock is.. High, 52ft; Land, 517^ 329 
French Oceania (general), Appeal, 

111 f Commcrdal^ 111; Fimt Instanoc, 
iii\ High, Luidp 110; Magi- 
stFfltea', tio 

Haw^dian ia.. Circuit, 336: District, 
356; Federal,, 356; Juvenile, 356; 
Lacid> 356: Supretnrc, 356; Tax Ap¬ 
peal, 336 
Niue, 576 
Pitcairn, Island, 88 
Smnroa (general). Land, 633, 634 
Samoa (American), diotriei, 631-2; 
H igh^ 629,631; J^ndp 631 ’ village, 632 
Samoa {Wwccm), disurici, 631,633: 
High, 630: 6ji; v|]k^, 631 

TokeEan, magisCratea', 514 
l^iamotu, 202 

Western Pacific High Commisaion 
ftft 


Cov(fley^ Ambrose, 35 
Cnth», J3, 166, 171. zoB. 430^ 4S3, 

i«, SOI, JD^. 5 S 4 , 556, s6a. 574, 391 
Lraftwork, Auitral 249; Cook iSr, 
ss6; M,niiieMs, 271, ; 

9: PitdOni. tg; Samoa, 611, 616, 6^6, 
645 (plate), 6st, 653: Soewtj- ia,, 185; 
Tokeiau, 515 
Cranberry* 311 

^mdn. 374, J91, 394 
(table), 396 (table)* 407 
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Cttcen, 14 (pl 4 M), 1^, 13 , 34, 40, 49, so, 
S 3 . S 3 . S 4 . 6s, 66-^ tftgJ. 6* (£«■>. 74 . 
7 S {&K-). 137 . « 4 i. 1 S 7 . i6». * 73 . 17S, 
i«o, 1S6, 217. 253, 375 . afii, 385. 293, 
303 . 303,4i4<fi(.}.4is,4i9(fie^). 42J. 
430. 44 S> S® 5 . 5 ®^. 

Cr*3;{Mh, 16, Si. 372, 556 
Credit, organ tz4tion, French Oceania, 
l iz, 135; W aliQ Fiimncc 
CriBcent ii^aiid, lee Temoe 
CrioUoH 

Crofojir +7 

CiUJto Coranddaa^ Lai, 114, 

Cublp 36s 
Cuckoo. 33, 507 
Culpepper, 34. 31, 54 
Cumbcrtund bev, 47 <platcL 55, 6q, 61 
Ce«.L 680 

CumberUnd island, lee Minuhsngi 
Ournfoa, H.iVLS.p 5^ 

Curiewp 46^4 4j5hp 

CuTTcncyp it3,, illp 123^ Fannini^,^ 

4 flo; Fimch CkxaniiiLf, t 3 $; Hawaiian 
^-1 3^1« Juan FVmindcap 

S 9 : Si^ioi, 6 s4 

Currtntsp Au&tml ia., 14^; anual tquM.- 
torbl it,p 455, 47s, 4^8, 486, ^9: 
Ciippcrton, Ofll^pago^, Z4^ 25; 26 
(6g.), 17 (fig.): ^^arqocsaa, a6j, 2h41 
SocEcty ifl-H i-tfi, 153: Tolcdsu, jo6; 
TmunotUp 1944, aa I; KiunboldE (Fcxii)p 
= 5 ^ SS 

CtlfittnJ applcp l[ 

Cui^toma dutieft^ Tox^-s 
Cytospmm thammoms, 4^3 
Cwchoalovaks. 2S8 

Dair>' farming, n7p 373; produccp 381 
Damien, Fothwfp 355 
□ampierp Williamp 13 
Dampler h«d, IQ 
□ana, J, D,, 497 
□iincin(7, 27a, 6ao“2 (with Agt,) 
□anger igjantb, fw Pukapuka (Cook 
ialanda) 

DitngerDiii archipelago, 10^; i€€ tiho 
TuMnotu archipelago 
679 

Daphne iikitd, 31, +7 

Darwin, ChaHoip jOp 31, j6 

Darwin bay, S 3 “+! ^79 

Dnrwin'i finch^ 33 

Date line, m 1 ntcrTiaiional dace tine 

Davitt, ^¥4 Johni 357 

Davies, To. tL, and Co-, 337 

Davis, Captain, ajd, 336 

Davis, CuaCf 3J3 

Death-rate, 339^ 504, 570 

GH tE. Faofiel 


DeCcitp point, 670 
Deer,. Jia 

De Cjaulie, Crcneral Charles^ 16^1 
De id Richcrie, CotnmanilaiiE, J3i 
□eniocraiic Pany, 346* 347 
Demoa^f Mexiokn gimboat, t6 
Dentistry, rev Medical aen’ioes^ 
Departments, governmental^ rer Ad- 
ministmtion; awd wider namea of 
coimtriea 

Depopulation, 70, 7a, loS, 310^ 

508 

Depthsp aiibinarEnc, rev Anchonsgea: 

Submarine, depths 
'Desert’, iSb^p 194p 41^ 

DEUtachc Handels- imd Plzutngen- 
GeseUachaftp s97p 
D iad^me^ Lep 136, 136 (plate) 

Diamond head, 393p 399 (plate), 433 
Diar, Porfirio, 16 
Didimealm 590 

Diet, ree Food 
ZXoieorrn, see Yams 

Dioappciintmcnt islanda, gifi; dewiption, 
319-31 

DieODvery, ite Histori': and under fiomea 
of persons 

Diseases, 38, 77, 83, 88, to^y i i3, 368, 
3S4 k 575. 638; epidemic, 7t, 

220. 246, 257 , 567p S7&. *38? 

olfo tender npimei of diseases 
DcKkfL, see Poets; doatuig^ 394. 397 (with 
table) 

3 ^. 70 n 196. ^68, 312, 333, s«, 
507, 522; tBx, 636, 637 
Dok, Sanford B,, 323 
Dolpina^ hJ.M.S,, 100, 358 
DDlphirta^ 33 
DoEninicB, see HivqEia 
Donald, ^ B^, Ltd,, 274 
Donkeya, 33, 43, 48, 49, 291, 374 
(tahEc)p 447 

Doves, 33, ^67, 590, 614 
Dresden, German warship. 59 
Drought, Central equaioriai471,477, 
48ip 49&- 493t 49 &p S«; took i*., 521, 
558: Mu^ueoas, 2^5-^, 287. s&S, 272, 
;Eg 4 <ree oiio 'D^rt'); Niye, 565-6, 
579;SocieE}'ia., 1BB; Tokelau, 5^, j 18 
Du Beaumanair, Pori, Z46, 154 
Ducic island. lO. 78. 91 (hiFL), 02. 680 
Duck, 33, 151, [61, 464, 590 
Disff^ mlision ship, 1 j6^ 314, 133 
Du^, Ml, 209 (pkte), 337 
Duke of ClBeence island, tee Nukunono 
Duke of Glaucester group, 225-6, 68 z 
Duke of York island (Sodety is.), 156, 
tee Afoom 
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DiiJceof Yorit island fTolcellu), Atafu 

DumQni d^UrviUc, Captain J. K. 675, 
6fii 

Duncan, ttt Pm^n 
Dbnfdin, 604 

Dtipcrrcj', Captain Louis tsidoce, 135^ 
tBj, Z14-, 6^ 

Du Pcdt-Thouttfs, AdiniTBl Abet, loo^, 

101, 105, ^69 

Duird-iLK-Bomierp men^hani, 71 
Dyeia* iftDsa, 3 ft Rofttia imcinria 
DyttiMfry, 38, +5 


Eanhqtiokn, ot SekmoEo£iy 
East Pakii Mallcy, 445 
Eaattr yundp a* 4, 64 (pkte)p 63 (plnte^p 
7 b {pkcc)p lilt 350,452, 6Soj d«crtp- 
lion, 64-78 fwiih ^.) 

EoEEcm Ulsndl, 447 
Eaatcmi Smvcm, tft Sarioa^ £aax«m 
EbrilL, Tbamaa, 2^4 
L^Eclaimir^ French vcsscJlp 490 
EooncKttic and Financial Ddeunticiia 
(French OceAnla)p j« CuuncLls ; 
French Oceania 


Ecunoicicft, 2 * AuitJ~aJ ii„ 141, 

243-^ S ccnmal equatorial k-, + 5 ^- 3 . 
4 b 7 ^ 7 SF hi 4 ^ 7 , 4%; Clippcrtcni, 17; 
C<K>k is,, 53B-4 ('vilh 539.. 545* 
549 . 553 h 55 bp SSS-9: Fwtefp 77^; 
French Oceanifl CgencraOp io7p 10®, 
113-25 (with £igs.); Galtipaguft^ jE; 
liawaiiait i*„ 357^-82^ 416, 411^ 435* 
42H-9, 431 ’- 4 , 43S. 44 ^; Ker- 

n^dezp s9--6o; Mojiifarci'a, 235; 

Marqunaep 174; Niue, 577^ (with 
Pitcairii, 89-90; Rapa, 157; 
S^oa, 64&'54 (^ith tohlea aud 
Society- ikrp JSO-t. 166, 171^ 

177—S, iSo, jSsp 189; Tokelau, 515; 
Tuamotu, 202-4 i Agricultuie; 

Fishinj;; Labour; Land; Phosphate; 
Flanlations; Trade 

Foudor, and GBMpa.^ 04 H 4^ 22, 31, 35, 

3^37. 38.44 

Eden iatond, 47 

EducatLon, Aiutral k., aj?. ^ 4 ®: Centra] 
equatorial a., 472. 500; Cook u„ 326, 
519 . S 30 . S 4 St 55b. S 59 h 5 * 3 ; Eaatert 
73 h 77J Fteuch Oceania (genera]), 
til-]5; GaUpAgos, ^8; Hawaiian is.^ 
3 iSh 33 &t 340. 34 (. J+i. 350. 35I-3 p 
373: JuaJi Femindez^ 59; hlangarev'n, 
234; ^larquetiiH 173; Niucp 576, 577; 
Pitcaimp 88; Samoa^ 630, 637, 639, 
640, 641-3 J ScKjet^.'is,, 107, l*Op 166, 
^ 77 t J84; Tokelau, 514, 518; Tui- 
fflorup 102 


Edu^orda^ Captain Edward* 323,125^307 

Ecu, 382 

Ejitna:, H.MuS.^ 496, 497, 501, 3o8p 683 
RggisknddpM 
Ejipiiant ulandp Ite Voinuitca 
Eiao, 269, 162* 266i 269, 298; descrip-' 
tiun, 295^ {Mith Ega.) 

Eimcei, t5'6 

Electricity* 177, 339, 359 (table), 378^ 
4*2* 416, 418, 437, 518, 656r^t 660 

Eiephajidasiap m Filaruiaia 
Vim ialond, ire Hiti 
Eiisa^tJt, ahip, 92 
Elizabeth bay, 30 

Elizabeth island, itt Henderson ialand: 

Tmu 

Eiisa Frjindj, British shipp 466, 4S6 
El]ke islands, 3 .453 £(lgr)p 47 L 5*5^ 5^^. 
509i 51 + 

EUiot, Captain, 82 

Ellis, Sir AJbert F.» 500 

EUis^ WiUiajTL, 315 

E»tbufcmie^ French warship, 317 

Eminent, winding: master, 466,496, 499p 

EnCuntadas, I*at lalasp 35 
Enchanted [sEailds^ ire Encantados, 

Islas 

EfSiou/ittr^ HA'LS., 49* 

EmifmvwTf H.M. bs^ue, 100 
Enderbury iftbndp 4, 454, 455 (plate), 
45b- 459. 4*1 fplarc)* 4**, 4b8, 

47ip 473» 475 f 4Wh *8a; deacription, 
497 . 49 _S (hff.) 

Endcrhy Eelajid+ tet Endelbury island 
Etldcgamy, 343, 344 (fia,), 3^ 

Engird* JM Grear Britain 
English, Captain^ 480, 4S1,483 
Eni^ish harhour, 479 

En^ish knguagCH 73. 313,^ 34L 84?. 349. 

3 S*P 5 J“. 55bj bSf; in Bolmerstun, 
5*2; in Piteiam, 84; pkce-naniEi In 
GaUpsgOfl^ 31 

Enterprise, lee Fongahina 
Epictinthic fold, i3i-2p 24*, 270, 525 p 
610 

Erosjon, rjj 14; Easter^ 65; Colipngoft, 
46, 52; Hawaiian la.^ jO], 30a, 375, 
413, 4iS,42i, 436, 427, 418, 430p 431, 
4|5. 43b. 44?: iMoiquesu^ 96, 

263, 274,275, 282, 284,187, 493, 296; 
Rapa, 261, 26a; Samoa, 58^, 588, 665* 
6p; Society is., 141, 143 (plirtc), 

tel 

Erythrintt, (4^, *31; m>>noTltenivi, 

~ 310 

Eap.AalB pddp.eta}, *8, 31. 3*. 33. 
39 . 41 ffig.), 43 
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Ewx, U 3 . frigate, 35 

Ewx, whflJcr (wTcck^j, 

Es^iex point, 50 

^ EtnbU^^menta Frsn^au de ]'Oc^:anie 
Frciit^ Establi&hiiiEiitfli in Occaiiia 
Fr rriH. (Eden), jlS 
7&, J75 

Eu^^mn rntiiactemii, [49, ^31,^ 3 to, 

JIJ 

EupftitrbM hri/a^ia, 37^ 

Europe^im, 3,4: mflwence an Polynnsun 
edmre, 13?, 134, 195 (pLare), 334, 
jra. 545 558, 59^, 634; 

oho Admixiisumtion; ChiUfUAniry; 
Hiatoiy ; MIw^cgenAtinn: Pljmcuibiu: 
Eumpeon; owJ Mndff namja. 

of Euioptim p^apka 
Evtpk poiitc, 339 
Ewa plain, 4 JJ 

Exogimy, 343, 344 (fig,), 345 (fig.) 
Expajta, ioe Xradc 
Eye discssM, 577, 63S 
E>Taud^ Eug&nc^ 71 

Fam, 131, 137, 137 (pUte), 139, J40. 

I 4 ir >43 

Faflii«, 199 p 4 X 41 deKription, ^225-3 
Fa'aananTO (native jud^X 63 If *33 
Fianui, bay, 182 (plate), 183, 1S5; 
villiige, 183, 

Fttciroo, boy, ly?, 173^ 17S; volley, 
171 

Fa^nooieleanga, 628 (tablc)^ (fig.) 
FaatniJtia po&s^ 147 
FoaCemu bfl>% 172, 173 
"FlKtDre^ 337. 342, 346 
Fsigalna, 6 io£ ^ Fangtdaa 
Fmtiitiiun {derkji}, 514 
Fiiipiiit (repn^ninrivea), Satnofl, Soo, 
&28, 629^ &4z: TokekuH 5x4: ut atio 
Fam 

F(*tr tntdlng vnaef, 313 

Fakihimip tu FonguhiiM 

Fakaefti, 504-1* poKifli, 518, *83: 

deKTiptbn, 505 (fig,), 516, 517 tfig,) 
Fokorova, iqs, 195, 198, aCii+ 202, 2^3, 
2C4p 205, 211, 212, fiSi; descrEptinn^ 
209-11 (widi fig.) 

Faleilili, 62S (tabic), 6341 barbourp fi**. 

*6y 

Fatedupo, *23 (table), 6*4; bA|% **2 
Fflleata, fiver^ 586 

Falcfo, 6*7; bay, *65, 66*; rivcr+ 6*5 
Fainily arfianiutiem, Pitcainit 8*+ Poly- 
nniui, 73 , Iir, 135 , 1^7* ^4^* 

5 I«f 544 . 548^ 556. 573. S73 
FongahinaH 221, *Si; description, 218^19 
Fangoitua bay, 673 


FiuigaJo#, 610; bay, 6**^ 667 
Panganulov 6*4 
Fangasa bay, *70 
Fangatau, *« AngaCHU 
FangniHiifii, 225 
Fongotongn, 66n 

Faimingp Fdmiund, 465, 483, 4S3 
Fanning island, 453, 454, 455, 456, 457, 
458 (fig.), 459, 461, 4*1 (fig,). 464. 
4*5. 4*9.47«P +71. 47J. 474. 475. 477. 
478, 4S0 (platei), 4S1 (pUte), 4S2, 
483, 484, 683; descriptian, 478^1 
(witb figr): diaftrict, 475^ 478 
Fanning lalind. Ltd-, 481 
Faniistapu islet, 5 82, 666 
Feone pass, 142, 147 
Fore, harbour, 161 (pIoCc), 170; viHagO, 
J70, 171 

Faneaxm point, J44 
FarcOjii. 186, 188 
Fajc-Dui-aTea, tte F^ 

Farerea pass, 16S, 170 
Fareute points 143^ 147, 154, 155 
FarmifiE. im Agrpcidnirc^ Dairy form¬ 
ing; Mbted forming 

Fatuhiva, 262^ 263, 266, 269, 272, 
273, 2fic (fig.L 285, 291, 293, *817 
dcsc^iptioTi, 281—3 (^ith fi^.}; profile^ 
282 (fig.) 

FnlUoSOEa^ 664 

Fatuuku, ofil, 266; description, 

2S4-5 

Faulting, §ii SubsidetiCC 
Fauxio^ Austral is., 245; cetitmJ equa¬ 
torial is., 464, 48*, 487-3, 489, 493, 
500; Cocos, tzj Cook ia.. 522^ 555* 
560; Easter, 70^ CELiiipagos, 3«-M: 
Guadalupe, ii; Hawaiian ia., 309, 
312; Juan Femdnd^p 58^ 63; l^longa- 
reva, 231; Marquou^ 267, 266; 
Nine, 567; Pitcairn^ 81--2; Samoa, 
590-1; Society it,, ifin, rEfJ Tnlitlau, 
507: Tumnotu, t9*-7r aoSj «* ^0 
BiftL; Fish; and under ruunes of 
animals 

Fauna Iti^ 1*7; Nui, 167 
Fourofi (Samoan long-b^t), 537 (pltre)^ 
624, 625 (plate), 656^ 661, 665 
Fflotaua ^Tdley, 154; watorfaH, 141 
(plate) 

Fiiuiuu (advisers)^ 604^ 628 
Feasts, 76, 200, 572, 619-20 
Fei, Ff# Main Jehi 

FenuM ItJ, jw Takutei 
Fenua Ura, 129, 189; description. 
190 

FernJndcr, Juan, cxploWi 54, 38 
Fcmandina, M, 50. ii ((3*-). SI 
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fcma, 30, 64, 177. ai9, x+lp 
267, 263, 282, Jllp 463^ 4£a, 483,4^, 
S3B> 545 i 543. 5 ^r bird"* nest^ j« 
^pfemtfjn Jii; filmyT 

26^; pidot 311; tpee, 2&. 3 Op 58, 64, 
356, 26S, 311, 538, 590; JM al^ 
Til^TtOpUni fZ^gfl]^v 

Fcrtiltzerip 309^ 381, 399 (Eib3e&), 49a, 

4«- 405 

FifUI'r 367; linctona^ 506; ttt aj«> 

Banyan;: Fsga 
70, 71 

Fiji, 1, 4. ii6w 4Sip S^ 9 f S53h 

SM. 59*. 599. *i3x &2 ^. 639f 
,*49i 653 *S* 

Fiiiriflflis, 112, 515, 577 p 591^ 638 
FiiipinjU, Hainan ia., 310^ 3^6-47 
(with E^fs. and tables) 3^2, 366^ 

370 (rablc), 377, 37a (with table)* 379^ 

381^44* 

Filippc^ rtpOrted reef, 485 
Finance^ Cook ii.p 529; French Oceania, 
lOS, 109^ 111^ 125^ Havk-aiiftn it , 349, 
351; Nioo, 576, S77; Pitciirn+ 88 j 
Samoa (AmencanX 630. *37. 641: 

Samoa (WeatemX 604, 636^, 

640; 44*B dJio Taaes 
Finch»p 33p 34, 184 
Fin^ poinCi 41 
Fire-wallcmgp 177 
Fir*. 3i3p 3iJ. 3H 

Fi*K i6p f7p 145,24,64.76 (pbieX Si. S9, 
K3*, *54> 17I1 197. 211, 330, 338, 339. 
245 k 25^. 29*P 3«i (table), 444. 44fiK 
4*4i 483,486.490+ 49it 499. 5 ™k 5^^ 
5^^. SiSp 54*. 549. 5S3 k 5S4, 55*. S*5. 
5 * 1 . s 67 i 574.^1 i+6iJ2^6J9{witb 
ftgOh **i; Cajininu, iee Canricrlcs; 
pol^nua, 13 s, 203, 224, 499 J 

Mltmg, 490; tinned, 653; lee 
VBacalao^ 

Fiahing, 48, 9(, 161, 165, 17I1 

t8«. JSJ, 231, 234, 227. 23 Jk 235, 247 p 

257, 358, 2S9, 371, 285, 298, 333p 334. 
4^. 5*5. 53*1 539. 544. 55*. 55®. 559. 
560, 561, 610, qnmmcrciaJ, 17, 

3 ®. 43 + 59 -^. 357 i 359. 37 1 (piaEeJ, 
37 *^ 7 . 393 i 397 . 44 *+ * 7*1 communal 
fiah dhv«t* 133, 249 i mecl^t, 74. 7*. 
®4> 85* 89, 109 fplate), I34-5 i 1*3. 
tB5i 199-^™ {with fi^.), 203 p 249, 
Sta, 541 (fig.X 545. S5Jr 574+ 
peinda Dxid li'eir uapa, 133 (fig.). *34. 
13s, i^(fig.X i*S. tBl (Bb-). 199-^W 

(With fig ), lojp 129 (fia ). 235. 398. 

43ip 4^5+ *^4; Canoes; Pcaris 

and pcaH iheU 
Fiufica guards 608, 652 


Fitiuta, 67^ 

FitOp p^, 66^ 

FSaRoj^* Captain Robert, ^fip 223, 679 
* Flltme-tiee % jee Erylhrv^ 

33 

Flint ialand, 452,454,456, 4^0,4^, 

470. 47J* 473, 475, 485, 490, 683; 
dcscripiianp 489 [Eg.)* 490-1 
Flcra, w VegecaEion 
Flnreima, 24, 30, 31, 3a, 33, 35, 36, 37, 
3®. 39. 4J 43-4 

Fty, H.M.S,, 8a. 8« 

FlycatEhctp 33. 

Ffying Fuh, U,S,S,^ 497 
Fog, to, 15, 58, Sn, 256 
Foigtt* ^layhrw, Sa 
FofM, of F^puitf 6oOp 6 o4p 628* 639: 
Fofw (council)p 6i3^p 8 j6^ Tfk 
('Great Council"), 629, 630; [misaiDn 
council^ 644; ife Rank (Poly- 
iiBiiani)p Samoa 

Food, 215, 34n, 357+ 373. 374. 375. 382^ 
51S, 61^, 619-10; iinported, i]7p 120, 
j8i. 531. 534n 539. 5**. 6iT-ia. 612, 
653, 69a; locally produced, 8*> 311, 
333i 5 ^^ 5*2. 5*3. 5*5. 5*®. 53®. 55*. 
553* 5S*i 557+ 5 *t+ 5*|. 577. 

*34. *43i *93 J Birda; Fiah^ 

Meat; wid unJtr tiamcfl of food cropa 
FoTnaterOp *48 
Ford iaJundp 433 

Fomt, r9. ai, 27-S, 29-30, 46, 48, 50, 
6p, 63, 64, 266, 26lp 3J2, 333, 360 
{with fig.), 361 (fig,)p 363 (fig.), 363 
{Eg.X 3*4 (*ff >* 375. 413> 4*4^ 4*3. 
587 (plaxe)^ 67s; products, |j8; 
dw Timber 
ForeatTj', 375 

Farta, 314; PolyneMUp 257, afil (plate), 
S7S 

Four Crownjp let Actaeon group 
Fowls, jce Poultry' 

FeamboeaLa, 515, 545, 577, 638 
France: 71. 313. 3i7. 3^5. W 593, 691 
AdmlnittretiOEip in Eaatem Pacific, 
Clsppertsm, 17; Firncii Oreariia, 95, 
ia8~i2, T2I, E73 

Naval activity, 358, 316, 318: Jee 
u/fe name* of ahipa 
* Serviee Goographiquo'^, 680 
‘Service HydrogiaphiqtlE de la 
Marine'* 194, 678-84 porm 
Sowreignty, in Eastern Ptacthc^ 
Austral i*., 104, 247, 232; Qipperton, 
13, t 6; Mangarcvi, 104; Marqueata, 
19S* 3*7^ Rspan 104, 256; Society la.* 
100-1, 103, 171^ 184, 317; Tuamoru* 
104, 192 
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France (conf.) ^ Xradf, centra] equztarifil 
is., 4^1 ; Es^ter, French Oceania, 
II4, xi^i ti8, 130 , 1^3^ i34(fi£.]li 
178^ ±o 3 j HAV-niian 316 
TmtiH, lOO^ ID3, 3j6 

Ser uli^ French 
Finned, Putno, ^1 

F«ndiiM, p«ltticsl, 317, Hjt 349 
Frnnppnni, 1113 

F^tnch, Catholicg., tee Roman Csthalic 
church and missions^ culture^ in 
Fimeh Oceania^ £07^ Lanpiagc^ ^^5 + 
diicidJ njEfnea^ 236 , 136; PrtrCjcStiiitB, 
Prtjccsuni churches and tnEftsiont^ 
settlera, 37, 150, 160, 245; trtuden, 
5iS , 

French EEtahhahmcnta in Oceania, 3, 4, 

*7i 5*9i ^3? Rcnernl di- 

scripTion, 9^-128 £r%. and 

plates); individual gjCiUps and ishmda, 
119-^399 {u'itti and plates) 
French Fin£:Qxe ah&al, 300 ^lig.)p 3^1 
dcBcriptlcn, 444 

Frendi Ckcsnio, j« French FscahHih- 
menta in Oceania 
Freshwater bay, 4£], 41^ 42 
Frcycincl^ Lnuia de^ 675 
Frc^'Erirrelih, 587 (plate) 

Friedbnder, 661 

Fripitc birds, 16^ 8i| 185^ 243^ 28;^ 297^ 
3i2p 444, 446^ 464, 496^ 367, 6^; in 
sctJlpttircp 76 
Fr&^p 312 

Fruitp 20, 29 f 55 *. UZ. *S4. 164, 171, 
1S9, 335, 2+2, 292, 374 > 375. 380.433. 
495 t 5 ^ 9 f 530. 53 ^ 534 . 539 . 55 *. 6 + 9 . 
692; ser also Citrua fruits; ftnd rndfr 
names 

Fuel, ail, 381* 390, 393; facElitieSp 153“+^ 
393 p 4*1, 402, 403 (hg,)p 404, 4^^p 406, 
407 p 41 Ip 481^ 527 p 656, 660; see also 
CiOtd; DtlSp nunEral ; Petmlcum pro- 

duen 

Funaluti, 50E 

Ftimcaux iskndp tee Manitean North 
Fumiture nutking, 373, 491 
Fusij 667 

Futuna (HsKim islands), 1, 3, 507 

GaldpaRos, 2 p 4^ tOi dneription^ I4 
(plore), 15 (plate)p 22-54 {w ith 
32 Cphuee), 33 (ptaiae), 46 (plaieo) 
Od^paRos alb«rmss, 33; finch, 33p 34: 

how^, 3t; penguin, 331 sea Ikn, 33 
GomA^, Hawaiian ihjp. 444 
" GambEcr adminutraticn \ 108,201,202, 

2t4p 232, 234 

Gnmbicr islandi ("Ilei Gambicr^), see 
Man Rare va 
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■C^mAuiih, 553^ 56^ 

Ganset, Nantucket whaler, 466, SOI 
Gamuts H.M.S,, 683 
Oannets^ sie Booby Rannets 
Cardeniap 207p 2.45 p 566; G, imfenm^ s®^ 
Gardner bay, 43 
Gardner iiLmd (GaUpaRosJi 43 
Gardner tsloid (Haw'oiian is.)p 300 
301 (fig.)i d«criptimi+ 444, 445 (w^th 

eB.) 

Gardner ialand (Phoenk lltanda)p 454, 
4 S 5 i 4 ^, 463, 4^6, +79, 47*, 473. S 9 ip 
683; dcs^pdonp 4jg8 {IlsJ, 509-1 
Gardner pinnaclej. 444 
'Gart]2\ miatp a^p 29; rcRion, ^7; 

aeason, 15 (plate), 25p 26 (fig.) 

Gases, 394; acetylene^ 370: argonp 303; 
carbon dtoxidcp 393; monoxide, joji 
chlorine, 303; ethylene, 370, 3343 
hydrogen, 393; nitrogen, 303 
'GoMing^, of pineapples, 3<S^^-^o^ of 
aian^t 534 

Ga^'tngos, Don Thomas, 252 
Gedney, U.S.S., 679 

GenovHiM, 31, 53 (%.X S4 
Gcntc Hermcm, tee Swains i&lond 
Gcolcfiy, Austral tirn 236, 239, 260-2^ 
Cook ia., 5+1-1 (wTth fig.), s +7 (%-) i 
GalipBRioa, =i"4, 32; Haw'iiUn ii., 
304, 436; Line is., 475-6; Niue, 563- 
4; Samoa, 583-^ (with figs-); Society 

ia., 129, 137-^. 140.141. 162-3. 

see u/io Coral rwf*; Island Typn\ 
Rodcs; Vulciinism 
George IVp 316 

GetMi; 37 , 73 . 314; pliuitei», 569, 647; 

scientists, 66i; setdera, 634, 652, 662 
Germfln3% 323, 591; ond Samne^ 32a, 
591-600 pasnm, 617, 630, 636, 638, 
6+t, 644+ 646, 647+ 64S; naval activi¬ 
ties, 71-2, 322, 597, 692; trade, iry, 
II8, 653 (table), 69a; treaties, 596, 
631; tee &ho GcTrnan 
Gibson, Captain, 501, 560 
GibiiOn, Waiter Murray^ 122 
Gide^ifi HatrLxridt, /ViHericsn whaler, 493 
Git, Seftor, 37, 38 

Gilbert and Fttice Ivtandt Coiony, + 
+71. 471. 473. 475.478. 489, 4S3, 496, 
497 n + 99 , 5 ^. 5 *^t 5 ^=!. 5 ^®p Stl. SlS 
Gilbert islands^ 322, 334, 472, 509 J 
iilarLdera, 4B3, 499, 500, 501 
Gmger, Si 

Girdles^ ceremonial. Society is., red, 
100; yellow', 109 , 184 
Gla^ow, H.M.S., 59 
G^.Ae7inT^ 311+ 544; Isneam, 149, 267 
Glottal dosurc (glottal stop), 9, 73, 132, 
134, 270, 525, 6iO, 686^1 
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GlDU£X:fltcqr tElaindr ;ti 6 
Gncxfm^ni, Gcrmnri wurahiip, r ^ r, x Si - 
Gobi ieljindt 639 

CoBtt, J1, 30 , 18. 3 ^, 4J, 4+, 47, 48, sB, 
60. 64. 83, 87, 117, 164, 33S, 15B, 174, 
281. 4 * 7 * S 32 
GcutWoot convolvulyK^ 
per<afrr^if 

Cfx!c^ro>', Johinti Ctmr^ und Satm, 
J 9 J. 5^. 5 ^ 7 w ^ 7 * 676 

God^, Patyncalan : Religion (ancient) 
Go 3 d, 141 

GtiUJinch, H.MJ 5 ,. e «3 
GklnEalcz, Fc]ipc> 

GorizAlcZk lilota, 33 

GeMPjf AmejiBui V£«se], 355 

Good Hope ifilondf ttr Rdcamka 

Gourdf, i^Sh 24®^h aga^ ^10 
Government, i« AdmEnUtmtkni 
Governments, rutivo, 101-4 pmt*n. 

13 |uiutitip 59^, 59f7+6oot JWtf (if*® 
himcha; Permare; Rank (Polynrsian] 
Graliflfn, BcnnelT, pinte, lo 

GrBinpaA rock, 65S 

Gmnd Dyke Aleiomder aEand^ tft 

RaMianj;^ 

Grand 14 

Grande^ E\u:n04 34, 4 ^p 42i ^79 
Grapermir, 531 

Gtm&ti, 13, r6, 3Q4 33 iplalc), 44. +6h 
58p 64 (platc>t 69. SU ^ 47 , 

156, 169,178,1S4, 385, 297, 29S. 

309, 31 tp 375, 430, 44&H 443 j 444. 446p 
447.477. 4^7. 67^; thBict^4a4i&. 258: 

we dfip f^turui; 

GnLysan's OdVe^, 12 

Great Britiiin: 6, 35, i^^t 317; 
and HfiVk'niMn h*, ji 3 - 31^- 3 i 7 . 323; 
and Fitcajm, 7&, 81, 83; end l^amno, 
592-9 paiiim\ End Sodety loo-i, 

193, in* 184 
Adminlcy, 678-84 
Cdlonial Ofiicc, 499 
Na%TLl ttctivit)', 86,9«i 3i^. 3*3 p 475 r 
^97; tee fj^Q under fiHinet of Mp 9 
Jxii^efeiffrity. cerntal equatorial is. 

(ficneral^, 453; Cook 558, 

560, 561 ^ 561; Line ia.i 475 ^ 4®3 p 
488p 4t)o; Niue. 562^ 56S, 569 ^ 
Pkodiix i>M 497 p 4 Wp 590^ 59^p 5^31 
Tokebu, 504, 508; tff fffro Cnncca- 
Eiona; Gilbert and Ellice IflUnda 
Colony; Hijdi Cemmi^oncr for the 
Wcfltem Pacilic 

Tmde, 17, itS, 208, 389, 47 Ip 579( 
653 (tabled 654 (l5E->> 

Trcalieap 103* 5^^ 598 

.*?« (dwa BfiiiaK; Krijjdtbh 1111 ^x ^*85 


Green klimd (Kujc)| 449 
Grcugi, David 31S 
Giei}^^ \VIEIsAiTi4 4&0, 4S3 
Gieig Liliuid^ jh* N'iau 
Grice l^umner arid Co.* 4681 487 
Gmdalupep 3, to-i 1, 679; ekphtmt seal, 
tee tieii 

Guam;^ 323, 389, 682 
^Guano, Amencan', 4^7^; iw 
Companief; Pboaphate 
^GuHno Act^* 46S, ^04 
G uasaballenB, Puntn, iti Huo&O Ballcna, 
Piinti 

Giml^, 20, 40, $lp I49 f t5Q, 177* 14 Sp 
267, 268, 311, 4S3, 538, 548, 567 
GuayiqnU, 38* 39 
Gidla. 33 
Guftwr&, 63 ^ 64 

HiBbuitieoj piss, 216 

Huplti, Fort, 159; vIEIb;^^ j6o, i6t 
Haapuu bnyn 170 
Haatuituii, lm>% 288 
HbbvbI baVp 170 

Haix'o, anchoraiEe, 294# bay* 264; 

vallc3% 293 
Hibx'ei, tee Baave 
HaenpL, 437 

Ha|i:cmf i^ter, iiiBrinerH 212 
BaEomcistcT ifilund, iu Apattiki 
Haikii, 422 
Halitaehu, bay* 283 
Hakuhsu^ yaileyp 291; villaftb 393 
Hihahetiiu, vnUey. 291 (Eg.), 292; bay, 
292; i'iUi|j;e, 292 
Hakamaii, bay, 392 
Hokapa^ 28S 
Hakntao, bay, 192 
Hakatea, cove, 2S8 

Hakfkul, lettlement, itt; vaJIcy, 266, 
afl6 

Hakupn, 577 
Htiitfpepef ue Curdylim 
Hsliw'i, cape, 40S; bay, 425* vnlJcy, 
4*4 

Haleakala. mciunl, 302, 418, 420, 421^ 

422 

ffo/i'uAdfij. S^,, 383 
KaldwB, 389 

HckmaimiBUj crater, 303^ 303 (plates) 
Hitnelin, Admiral^ tr^ 

Hemonc bay, 179 
Hnmoe, 4*1 

Hanop 3S6, 392, 4f}9, 418, 420, 431, 433 
Hanaiapa, bay, 264, 17S; settlrment, 
37s, 278^ VnJlci* 276 
Hnntdei bay, 4 to, 410 (plate), 438; ifver, 
435 
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Ha^a-nianiot, 4^1 

bffy, 386, 410^ 436; river, 

+37 ^ 

tlunixmcnu, bay, 21:64, ^7^4 ^7^ 
EiartapADa v'olkcy^ 376 
Haniiprpc bavn 4 ^-%t 4J7i MttEtf- 
meni, 438 

Hundteicudp b^y, 178 
Honii^'ive, bay« zSi, ^83 (%0 
Kftnp, jyj; andwaBi;, agj; ^'sUcy* 293^ 
:'g4; vlUfige. 

Honi^ Piko, 65 (plaTc)p 67^ 78 
Eiani^a Roa, 67^ 71^ 77^ 78 ^ seitJenbent, 
66 (fin.), 69, 7 *. 7 ih 71. 73 
Hjioh xgz, ig4p 195, ig8, 199, ^04, 
z23p 631 ; d^rtplion, zi 6 , Z17 (^l^) 
Haoh, s« * Other Caiicasifliti ^ 

Hapateki^ hyy, zgi 
Haputam, bay, 280 
Hfliniki, ZtS 

Hiirboilis^ fe€ Pom and hAfboiir& 

Harpe^ 11c Ieh Hdo 
Hitrif^rrd, U,S,S,p 490 
HniibcUp zt8 

HaTutu, z6op 26 zk :z 66, 29S; deseriptian, 

295 (%>, ii 97 -S 

//on (hibMKnja)r fee H£&ijruj fj/MreriJ 
/fuxi (tm)p lee TrmmfcHa 
Haiiti, Z42 

Bawalk^ uland of, jw 

303 {piates)^ 3G4 (pllLTc>p 3C^ 
(plsile), 30 Sp 306. 30S, 309p 31a. 314 p 
34^. 3S8 3S9 (lablfr). 36c 

(fig,). 3 ^P 3 ^. 370. 37 J. 373 . 374. 
384 (%). 3B6p 389, 39 r. 399 (ptnte)p 
40D, 403, 4n6> 407. s85> 63 z; descrip- 
lion, 413^17 (wrth 6 b- 414 and 

pliitca) 

Jlnwaii, S,S.| 3B3 

Elawaii^ TcTTilory cf, mc a&ij 

Ha^itiian isLandd 

Jinv^'iii Consclidaicd Rdil^Hyp 417 
fidWAiitm FiflbEdn CplTlpan>V 377 
Hawfliiati istandSp z, 3. 4, 76, 99p iic^ 
« 3 J. i 4 >t. a?*. 453. 47a, 484. S 97 . 

5gi>* 61Z, 6 i6k 678, 68z; dttcription^ 
300^451 (with fispi.), 393 (ptiitea)i 304 
(plDlcs>p 30$ (piqtee), 370 (plntcah 
371 (plates), 3B1 Opiates), 3S3 (pbitcsh 
39a (fig,)p 39S (plates), 399 (plates), 
4^4 {pbiEcft)p 40s (plBLca)p 410 (ptatei)p 

411 tptftT«>. 431 tplateai. 433 (pbtea), 
692 

Ha'hA'BiiBfi, langudliei, 3 15,333; UtEraturc, 

35 * 

* l+KMiiiitiin mahogany \ m Aoicta wti 
Hawmian tiligar FUnicra AdAOCtation, 
375 + j8zp 49S 
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Hdwaimns, js6, 327 (and table). 3^3 
(fig,), 329 (with table), 33?, 334i 335 
(with tableX 338, 24^1 341 (table), 343 
(wMi taEde), 344 (fig-X 345 (^84 3+^+ 

349, 350 (tablcX 3 S 3 p 354 p 355 , 35 *p 
35^. 37 ® (table), 3 Tip 373 h 37^1 37 ^ 
(diblc)p 398p 425, 428, 472* 493, 497 
Hawi^ 417 

Hayea, W, H, t'Bully 568 
Heolch^ 77, 88, zzo, 354^5; set 
Diseue*; Medkal sen^kce 
Keoid, Mt, 275 

//eibu, Kt Temples^ PoEyncstan 
Hdtiutropc, 309' jF/e£ibf7^op;fiiin onamaifinnp 

477.430 

Ficmcni:, 294p 195 
Hendcison and Mac furl Afiep 561 
Hctidcmon ialandp 10^ 78^ 89, 91 (tig,)p 
9df 680 

«e " Desert* 

HtreuitSy ship, 9* 

Kereheretiie, 681; deaedption, 2x6 
Hen^t rock, sw Mom Id (^lorqucsas) 
lleraairdia migtra^ ^49, >13, 54^. 

566 

Hcrtinap 33^ 184, aoS, 231, 345^ 168 
Herv'ty, Captain (Lord BrietolX 549 
Hervey island, stc Manuae 
Hervo' iilnnds, jw Au a Tm, Tc; 
Manuite 

«ee Kubbtr 

HibUcuSp 98, t49p 183, 196, Z07, 208, 
231,242, 345, 267, 2% 3 i®i 4S0. 4 ® 3 > 
538, 548, 566, 626; H- iifiaezm, 309 
Hides, 38, 77, 389, 381 (table), 654 (fig ) 
HiRh Commissioner for the Western 
Paoifio, 4, 73, 36 , £7, 88 . 485. 596 
High island, j» E^ivuvae 
tiikcu bight, 292 
tlikuemp 218 

Eiikuningi^ S 35 p 53 &P 536 (plate)* 54 ® 

(h£d 

ttiio, 304, 30s fplitte)* 306. 37* (pl*tc), 
3S4 (fig.), 386> 390, 39 Z. 399 CplfttoX 
40c (wElh fis->* 4°tp 4®2. 4 t 5 . 4i6, 

4t7: popolation, 325, 339p 354 
Hilo RailwBy^ 383^ 417 
Hippomanc Man^ctmiiti^ 29 
Hktf, launch^ 135 
Hifo, Mt, 250 

Htro (Polyneeian vos'BgcrX 99 
History, AoetriLl is^p 242p 245; centrnl 
equatorial ia. £gcnCral)p 464^4 (with 
fiEs-)* 493; clippermn, 13 p 16-171 
CocoAp 20: Cooik iSr, S 3 a- 2 p S^Ji 538* 
537 .538. 544.548. 549 . 5 S*k SS 3 t 555 ' 
6, 55S, 560, 561, 563; Euictp 7Mt 
French Oceania (genond)p 9^100^ 
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Havi di- 

in hr, 300,3Ji-aj, 334, 335, 23 ^* 3J7. 
33S, 34*^ 35ip 354, 359. 3^5* 3^*1 377, 
389, 397-^- 444, 446. 449, 450-5^: 
Jtinn Fe^mtez^ 58-^; Liise it* 475- 
gi jkofiivi; Min^^arcvi, ^31, ^36; 
Marquc&BS, 104-5^ iSo; Xnic, 5^-g; 
l^'bocnit ifi., 4^^ 501 ^oixi'n'i; Pitcaim^ 
K1-3; SanH^, 591-^1. Soder>' 
W,p J45 p 160, 170-1, 177, i7g, i£ 4; 
TokdiUp 507-3: Tuimnotu, 198, 2*3: 

j^i* aiio JiiQica cf p^tvoiu 

Hiti, 323 

Hitiaa, 138, 143^ 144; Forty 147 
Khuoa, gSp i60p i6z, Z&4, 366, 367p 1&9, 

i7^, ^74. 173. 285, 486* sgip 
(plate), 681: desenpEjan, 275-^ (with 

fiies) 

Hoohuikafiitruiis, SlituCp 76 (pbtc) 

Hokaiu, vaJJey, 393* 294; % iilaRtp 2.95 
HgU aljind, j« TfUrngfl 
Homcii^d (Molokai), 386 
^Homeitcjidinir^ (hiawiiian I*-)* 338, 
340, 34^, 355 - 6 , 360 361 (^8 >, 

362 363 364 (fie-). 3T0. 

4^1, +?S 
Honey, 481 
Hong Kongp 852 
Honokitr 417 
Honokohaiip jSli 

Honolulu, 3-, 3, 4, 155, 346* 348, 349. 
3 SSt 356, 375, 377. 378^ 379 , 3 ^ 4 ^ 386h 
430* 452, 496: city, 393 397 “*. 

398 (plate), 399 (plitdp 441, -184; 
dtmnre, 306-8 (with fig ); CiHninlini- 
caiionSp 354 t 3*Ji 389- -toJ. 4*7* 415> 
449, 434 i 43 St 438, 449 p 48*. 5 lfi> p 
histoiy, 314, 315* 317. 35a. 46*. 470: 
popiilitkm, 325p 336, 33S, 339, 34^, 
347 p 434 J 314. 354, 3*9, 390, 

393-400 (with and tiblcil)^ 398 

(plate), 433: 359 , 367, 377 p 378 , 

381^ 583 (plite)p 399 400,496, 

40«, 4iOp 4ii 

Honolulu Ironw'Offet 377+ 397 

Honuoke, 1^ Pukapukn (TuamGty) 

Honuapop 407, 416, 417 

Hood idand (Gdipago^)* RapoilQU 

Hood istand (Mmtiuo^), w Fatuuku 

Hookworm, 545+ 638^ 640 

Hoolchuu, 436 

Hoopuloa, J04, 4t5 

Hooumi, a88 

Hum, cipe, 351 

Hcijoi, 3a, 45, 4S. 70, 77 p 73, 117, i84p 
185, 209, 335, 339, 243,1S*P =G5p 
3*2. 373r 374n 44o, 647, 651, 661, 664, 
669 


Ho^pitaUp 354* 355, 378^ 40i; j« oiM 
Hddlh* Mcdicnl lorvicoft 
Houldcr Bm., 469, 683 
Housinp, Austrd ia., 243,146: Cook u., 
521 (plflte)p S3lp 5|i, 559i EtAler, 71, 
73* Osliipigoi, 37 E Hew^dEon a., 339, 
340, 378, 398 (pkte); Juan Fer- 
nindez, 59 E Meiji^Ijc&iu, 273; Niut, 
S68 h 571; PitesimK 85; S2 ctiO&,6jd-j 1, 
611 (plate), 638, 657; Society'k-, 133- 
4; Tokelau, 509, 517 (fig,); Tuamotu, 
194 (plfllc), 19^9, zi2p 215, 2a9p 22b 
How-knd blind, 1, 452, 454, 455, 455 
(pkco)p 457, 459, 460, 4J64, 466, 4^8, 
469,471. 472* 473> 474, 475,477, 
description, 492 (Sg^), 493-4 
Huahmc (Sodeti'blancb), 102, I03> 119^ 
I33 p *61 (p]jLte)p 178, 522p 6^0; de¬ 
scription, 161^1 (with Eg5r);Huuhinc 
lii, 167, 171: Hudhlne Niia, 167* 
171 

Hudhtne (Tubuai), 230 
H nnlalflii mount, 4t3i 414 
/fi4o/n/0ip S.S., 383 
Hudson* Captdn, 518 
Hlibner, bay, 670 
Hucso Bdlona, PuntBp 61 
Hkdcia river. 405, 437 
Hull blind (Austi^l bbndj), Morii 
(Austral islands) 

Hun idund (Pho«uix bbnds), 454, 455, 
460,4^4,466,470,471,472.473,475, 
501 p fiSa; description, 498 (fig.), 499- 
500 

Hiimon idcriJEce* 195, 135, 136^ zoo 
Humboldt CUrmitj ffe Cuftcnta 
Humidity, w Climate 
HcmnrEiing birds, 58 
Humphrey's bland, fre A-Linihiki 
Humuuh, S.S.p 383 
Hurepiti batj*, 179 

Hurricanes, cenrtil cquatoHal is., 490; 
CwAIs., 52q. 5*9, 531, 558, 545, 55,, 
554> 53^< SS^r PicDch Oceania, 
97. 98. 130, 183. 196, 307 , 2lt-i8 
^finr, 2*3, 837. 256, 2(14; Niue. 565; 

PitCaim, fio; Samoa, 588, 597, 648^ 
655: Tokdiu, 506, 516, 517 
Hula, m BifrrrngfotfM 
Hutuiti bay. 66p 67, 78, 680 

loo vattoy, 420 
1«, SM ^efxigeratton 
Icebmiders, 37 

Iguana, land, 32; moHne, 39, 31-a, 32 
(pkio) 

IgUiTUl COVCp 50 
Ikitake, zi6 
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Dflbaca. choJindj 47 
' Ut du So\ids\ iee Uahuka 
' Ll» de CoradV kc ' ConJ' islets 

* ]|» dc 5 ]ib 1 c\ JA? ^CortJ * afeu 

*I1« du VtntV 119; fie Sodcty 
ialnndai Windwnfd group 
^ Il«« EgR% i« Esg iiS^^ 

* [1« aqu^ ic Vent", i*g; oZhj Society 

isJanda: Lcewerii sroup 
’ [lea Tubuai", Jifv ofio Aufftal 

ifilmlda 
tiima^ 314 
Ibo pointy 4Z4 
[mpom« ite Tude 
[ndefftrignble inland, ne S»nta Cmz 
Indi*, 3l4i 381, 653 (table) 

IndUfu, South Arncrkan, 33 {plutc)p 58^ 
lee £ilso Labour, Amriican IndiAri 
Iiidif{o^ 310 

ttnlo^Chiiuip Bank ofp 125 

tfido-Chinese^ to6p 107, iiS, xoB 
Indufttriet, iij> i7Sp 357 . 550 . 377 i 
433. 414,651 

Infanticide^ 355 
[nfluciizB, &05, 638 
[ngl^p Pi^rto^ Inf Oeaiep. Bahia 
Ingraham, mariner, 104 
Inner harbour (Midway), +47^ 448 [6g.) 
Inocarpai edulu^ 149,145, 367. 538, 544, 
54®- 566 

Inocentea, Lt», 63, 64 
In^ecta, 13, 63, 70, Sip 4*4, 4^, 500, 
502, 507p 56c, 567, 591; pcsT cnntrdl, 
36s, 37 ip 37 S. 45 S- 6 p SSS! 
MoaquiTOes 

/Ttfirwri^nt ^f£rurii^u£/, 6p 222 
InKi^liland Arrwaya, 389, 434^ 43^ 
tnter^lsljind Steam Navigation Co,, 3S3, 
394 (table). 397, 399. 4*5. 438 
Intermnrriagep lee Miacegenatiofi 
Internationa Court (The HAgue)^ i6 

InteTTtatinnal date linet i 
[nvestmcnti, 335-6, 337, 338, 357p 359 
(with lable)^ 37fip 38ip 3S3; invest- 
mem muta, 3St 

Ipomoiit pe^^aprat^ 149, 245 p 267 
Irclimd, manner, 223 
Ihru pttB, 173 

Iron, 399 (tablei^), 655 (itnpOfU) 

Ironwood, m Ca^uirini 

hoquou, 68i 

Irrigation, 545; Hawaiian is., 35S. 

150 h 565p 366, 369p 372, 433 
Iflabcla, 14 (plAie), ij <pl2te)p 14, 30, 31, 
13 t 35» 57^ 3^. 39 k 4*, 40^52. 5^ 
(fig) 

IsaMia^ New Bedford whaJer, 493 
lala, lit tinder proper njiiDCA 


lida^ PuniBp 61 
Island rypea: 

Coral, central equatorial ia., 454 “ 5 S. 
475-502 paismi dipperton^ 14; 
C^ok 520, 551, 560; Ducie^ 93; 
French Oceania (general), 96^ Ha¬ 
waiian 10^, 30D (with fig.), 301 * 433 
(pbiteL 44 iT 444 . 445 -St: Niue. 563; 
Oemi, 91- Samoo, 675; Society 
1+3' Temoe, 236; Tokelau, 504* 
Tuammup 192^26 passim; see aho 
AtoUa 

Diversity, 3-4 

Elevated coTah Henderaont 92; 
Tuatnotu, a05 

Higii, 3+ 96-8, 129; ue afro 

V^otcanic belote 

Lowp 3 p 96-S, 44s; see afro C^aral 
Vokanic, 504; Austral ia., 136, i^S. 
i39t 145 i Clipperton, 14; Cocos^ t 8 t 
Cook ia.^ s 19. 535 . 54 =t 543 . 54 *. S 49 I 
French Oceania (generalh 96j OtlA- 
pagns, aa, 24; Guadalupep lo; Ha- 

waimn ia.p 3» (with fig.)* 301, 415^ 
41, 433 (Pl«es). 441 k 4441 
FemiudeZp 55, 56; Malpelo, 2t; 
MafigiLre^'«, 227: hlapquessi, 260^ 
Piicaim, 79: Samoa, 5S5, 66a, 664, 
tfiSp 666 k 670, 673. 674; San Felix 
and San Amhrosio^ 54; ScKjery ia., 
129, 137, is6, 16s, 172, 17S, iSn, 

i86 

tilewi^i. Ltd-, 385 

Isiota, GonziilctK tee Gonzitca, Tslow 

liothermi, 25, 26 (figO# ^7 (fifi ) 

ItaliinsK 74 

Italy, IJ, t6. 679; ^ Italiaris 
Imea, U.S, coastguard cutter^ 494, 
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Ita^icatawn, 493 

Itu Anoama^a, 628 ((able) 

IvoivB bayp 280 
[Virua, 544 

lirtlci, 377, 393, 398. 398 (pUtc) 

jaluitp 59$, 600 
Jomei hay, 49 

lames islxndp »r San Salvador 
Japan. 131, 3lS„ 366, 691* 692; and 
Hawaiian im, 321, 323. 342, 35^“3: 
tradep 130, laj (with fig.), a&S, 371, 
380W 653, ^2; *w afro Japonc^ 
Japanese, French Octmniaj tob, 107^ 
208; Hawaiian k., 320, 311, 32^47* 
passim (with figs, and tables)^ 349, 350 
(ttbt«), 3S», 354, 357. 366. 370 (table), 
371. 375. 376. 378 ("fith table). 379, 
440 . 444.891 


tNDE 3 ^ 


7 H 

Jarvis isluird, 1, 454 fwjth fig ), 455, 456, 

45g, 4^, 46a (fig.), 466. 4fi7,46a, 469, 
+7i, 47 J. 47S. 6S3; desctiption, 485-6- 

Jcfe TcrntipTiii, 37’ 33, 51 
Jcnnin^, Eii, 51S 
ierris uEorid, sgt Rabidji 
Jetties and plen, Austral is,^ 243, 250; 
centrtJ cqus^rit] 456, 476, 479, 
480 (piEtes), 4^6, 4^- C^ok li., 540 
(%0. 541+ 550> h Easter^ 65 fplate), 
67: Haw'aiaan is,, 3^, 3^7, 40R, 40^, 
4^5 p +4°! MangiirrVB, 230; Niue* 
564; Rapa, 256; SoinnA^ 654, 658, ^2, 
667, 670; Sodety ii., 145, 15^^ 165* 
S70, 176, i3i (pk^), 181-3* <87 + 
Tnkdiiu, 517^ ^iS; Tuamoxu, 195, 
107* aoS (pbu). ito, 212, 219, 131, 

K33 

Jisw:er*> 34 

John Wiiimmif muaiQii vessel, 507,. 
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JohnsiDn* CEptnlfi^ 4^0 
jahnsten island, 4, 300 (KflOa -i 17. 6S±j 
descripdnfi, 44^51 
Jnncs-C^tjgETi Aci, 365 
Jmsji Fem^des, explorer* *« Rer- 
nindei* Jium 

Juan Fem^dca group, 2, 4, 10, 54, 680; 

description, 55-^ {^ith figi.) 

Juim Femdtidez island, 55' lee 
Mis4-t!em 
JuoFsia iimtriilii, 60 
Judd, Dr Derrit P,, 317 
Judiciar>', Couria 
Junoo, El, 40 

Jupiltr^ Spinisb barque, 251 
Juitke, M€e Courts; Law 
Juie* 309 (tables)^ 603 

Kaihimnitiu* 315 
KhmIco* Mip 43 r 
Kaanapnli, 409, 42J 
Kaavm Hdjyte, 176 
Kanwa ku, 417 
Rtlcfl* Cape* 410, 43R 
Kaerui point {Lanii), 417. 428 
Kaena poim (Qaliu), 3S3 (plate), 411 
(pkte>,432p 433 
Kacnac valley* 420; vQlage, 422 
Kafih^tf. 566 
Kahona, 435 

Kali^kwe, 300 (figj, 301^ 306, 324, 
34S, 35S (fig.), 427 (fig,), 42^-30 i 
d«cripTion, 4i9-3* (fig. 4^7) 
Kihuku* 386p 387 (fig,), 432* 434, 435 
Kahului, 392^ 4^2-4 (with !^.>p 4Mp 
431, 4^1 


Kjuloip 315, 417; bay, 406^ 416 
Kmmitoa^ Hawaiian flldp* 31a 
Kiinga* Tcp islet, 554 
luikiuiko, jo3p 3^ 

Kaki pass, aifi 
Kalse potnCp 417 
Kalak^m, David, King, 321, 312 
KakujMpWp 304 (plate), 355, 386, 413 
^ {^X 436 
Kalawao, 348 

355 1 entrance, 398, 398 (plate) 
KaJihlw‘Bi bay* 437 
Kelihi channdp 426 
Ksmahio bay, 410 
Kamaild paint, 428 
ICatrjjiiimy 3 J t 

KamakaiwI Field, 494 
KaoiHkaij, 425 
KutUilo harbour, 408, 425 
Kafneeiaftboku* 313 

Kamduifneha, If 312, 313^ 3i4» 3^6, 31S, 
373; 11, 3<5. 3<6, 4ai: III, 316, 317, 
3^8^ 335? J18: V, 319 

Kamtiloft (tfftd), 333 
Kxruipau bay, 429 
KanaVr'fm^ U.S.S., 679 
Kane (gpdj^ 333 

Kaneohe bajv 433, 432 (plate)* 435 
Xbnzfo, see Adveniis» 

Knpan river* 437; settlefnenr, 437^ 438 
Rapaifl riw, 437 

Kapalama bssm, 383 (plate), jo^p 393, 
39B, 398 (plate); chaniiicl, 393, 3^, 
398 (plate) 

Kapokp 183, 567 
Karilcfl, traditional chief, 539 
Karlsbalf Island* r« Ajatia 
Kntiu* 195, 222; description, 323 
Kau desert, 4x5 

Kaunif 300 (fig.), 301 (with fig.), 302, 
3 bH, 309. JiZp 3^4. 3I5 p 3^348, 
356, 358 (with fig.)p 359 (table)* 364 
(fig.), 366, 370 (plate), J7t, 37Z, 386, 
388 (fig.), 389, 390, 4*4, 405* 40s 
(plntersh 40*. 4i^. 4 VO (plate), 418, 
882: airpon:, 438 J description, 433-8 
(with fig. and plates) 

Kauehip 19s*ill. M 3 * &Si; deacriptinn, 

323 

Kauikt head, 409 
Koafiio, 310 

KsuKlm, 157, MO, *04, *13; dr^crip. 
tiOft, ill 

KmI., 3 «, 381 4jo; dBcription, 

441 {with 

KatirtBkpau. 410, 443, 4^^; hurbouf, 
4tc (plate) 

Kaumualii^ 314 
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Kaurudukii, 40ft, 4^5 
Kaupci^ 4ilp 432; giPi 1*2 
Kjivtl ccfcmociiy, 56^ 611 6 i2j 

616i 617^ (vfith fe>i tee fl/« 

fluc^ificuTn 
Kawu pob^T, 4ja5 
Ksi^'aHiiie, 406 
Kawnihoa, 4^9 
Kawnikirii 43 S 
KoiaUp 417 

K-taita^ 437; 437 

KealaikohilLi pobii, 4^9 
Keabltebua bayp 353, 3J4> 4 *^^ 

Kochi 39S {plate) 

Kckaa hcadK 410 
Krakea point. 4=^ 

Kconeoio, 421, 4^3 
Kerguelen. Licml Co!t clc+ 16 
Kermadec ialanda, i j . t_ 

Keviiil<t bfiabip 37&P 392 (%■)« 703 (with 
fig >. 397 

K'Wu/atA^ ship (\^dtedl, 91 
M Co/d^'ifJic, IcFTfuVwiij 
Kicker tock, 41 
Kihei, 424 
Kii, 44* 

Klkpa point, 42$ 

Kilaiica JM, 384 4 >3. 

4IS.417 

Kilauiu (Kau»)p 43« 

Ki^ucct, S,S,, 383 
KiIohan«k 43^ 

Kin^iatigtitiiu, §46 
King Gcorijc islands, 

King GcorBc ni'i isUmd, loo; spe oiso 
Tahiti 

K ing Blandp J« Taiam 
KinEliahcrp 184 

Kingmaii rtcf, 473j 47 Sp cUscriptiDn, 
4®4"'S 

* Khigs 'p of Hawaii, lirr Kwnchainchiit of 
Nine, 373; of Maniiflneva, 233,135; of 
Samoa, 596, 600, ^13: of Tubuai+ 247 
Kingfiford Smith, Sif Chaiics, 494 _ 
Kingship Rpoups, tie Family organiza¬ 
tion; Pol^Tiesian: Cyltuie 
Kipnhulu, 411 
Koa^ Kf Atada Anna 
Kocic^ 428, 4x9 

Kohiala, s®*; 301, 407^ 4i3. +^5* 

4t7 

Koko, cl^tllc^^ 431; head, 43* 

KakiAo/a. 440 
K0I0 haibourp 40S> 425 
Kona diitrict, 370, 372i 4 ^ 5 * 4i7 

Kona ttorma, 305^ 30*-^ 307 39 *t 

^04, 406, 4&7, 4oSp 409, 4t*, 43tp 4^5. 
429, 442 


KoTrdef, Gorman ivorshipp 6814 
Koolau E5P (Maui), 302. +1* 

Koolsu range (Dahu), 3 ^h 43 Ii 432 
Korean, Hawaiian js., 320, 321, 326-47 
(with figa. and tables) pimim, 366+ 37* 
(table) 

Kotzebue^ Captain OtTO 7*» t®9# 

2i3p 118, 675 
Ku (god), 333 
Kuhirta mdn 3*$ 

Kuhto bay, 4°* 

K^ktd, see ttsolucc^Hna 

Kukui points 4*S 
Kuktlihaekp 416, 417 
Kumnkahi^ capo, 4**^ 4*5 
Kurateke, «e Vanm'ana 
Klirct 3» (with fig.), 301 (with fig.); 
description, 449 

hsail point, 40Bp 424 
Labour^ 

General, X% it7i t^S* *66, 186, 
190, a 16, 224n 335. 2*9 , 487, 535p S4*> 
65a, 692: (Hawaiian ia.), 319, 320, 
325, 326. 33** 336-6. 333, 357. 363j 
366 (with table), 367, 382, 39I1 429 
Amctit^n Indian, 38^ 42 
chtnese, 107, ttS, liip aoS^ 3ZO, 
321. 349h 352p 37*1 6*6. 607^*31, 647^ 
65a 

Filipino, 320, 32 i, 329* 339 « 343 t 
352. 377. 379 

Indo-Chinese. t07fc l*“t 2O0: 
Japanese^ 2oS+ 320, 32ti 349. 352. 376, 
379; Korean, 320 

Mcianesian. 606-7^ 647, 652 
Polynesian, ccntrol equatorial is., 

469. 477* 47*^. 46*. 463 p 4 » 7 .4^8. 490» 

49i|i 493. 5**. 5*21 Cook is., 539. S4 Sk 
360; lEattor, 74i Hawaiian ia.p 314. 
373t 376: Marquesaa, 197: NiuCf 56S, 
577; Pom, 71; Samoa, 593-4. 652* 
653; Socjpts' 7*. *321 Tokclan, 
51s, 51S’ Tuamotti, zoS 

Porto^RJean, 330; Portuguese, 320; 
SpaniBhi 320 

Condiiioni, 74 . i*S, 331, 34 *. 3 SSp 
369J 37*. 376* 376-ft*, 568 

OrgTtnixaticma^ 379-80, 341 
See o/jo Laboor traffic 
LAbonrtnieic, 70-1, 257. 5*7* 5*®* 5*6p 
523 p SSa-. 556r 568 

6S4 

Lady Femhya^ Qnlifh thip, 55I 
LiigiMn island, sa Tcmsmnjp 
Lagoons, Austral ii.. 238-9h 244 (6g.), 
249, 451 (1^.); control eqiiatotill 
454, 4S0 (plito), 463. 475t +76p 479 p 
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4S6, 487* 4^8, 4&g (fig-), 49^1 49^. 497. 
501J CUppcitan, 15-16; C&i^ 54Q, 
J51. 558; French Octtnm 
98» GlJi^p^ieos, 46; HAWdi^n ilL, 4^2; 
Man^rei'ia, riS, ^35; Mittiucw, 
376. 387 j tlapM, z^a; SwTVOd, 587^ 666^ 
676; Socifty iA., 135* 137 (p1ate)„ 140^ 
*43^ *4J 165, 167, tSSp iSs, 

[86^ zSS, 190'; TuEinotu, iiS, 1^ 
(pkTcjp iio6; bndd&h^ 15^ an, 454; 
fmh water, 176^ 287+ 496; m olnn 
AtoSIa 

I-ahaitiBp 3S5 (fiiiO, 399. 390. 404 (pirtt), 

409, 420 (with %3, 431, 422 
Laic, 435 

L-okcdp Cocoa^ 19;; Coiah 54a, 54S; 
FoB^er, 63, 69; Galipa|fE»p 24p 40^ 47 
(crater abient, Sania Cni2>. 49 i 

Lint ia., 454, 476, 4T7. W, 

Marqueasap 267; Samaa^ 586^ 66 
666; Societ^vi 9 .p 135* 14^-2, iS9t 
167, 170 

Lamcafitp trader, 552 
Lanai, 76, 300 (%■>* 301, 324, 348^ 35^8 
(6S0. 1*1 (fig )p 3 * 9 . 3831 2 ^y 4 'o. 
682; Cin-, 428, 429; deKtiptian^ 426" 
8 (with figO: randv 4^8 
Laitcicni, I'lle dea, aw Akiajki 
Land: 

Alienatioiiand claiina, 71^ nip 125, 
AiS. 3 3 St 594s 593. 595. S96, S9*- 6*5 r 
63ip 632p 633-5 fig,), 646 
Potic>% tri^ 576, 633-6 (w'ith fig.) 
Tenure, central equatorial h,, 471— 
i; Cook U„ 526-7, S29 p 5+4, 548, j53p 
5 S*j 558; Buster, 73; F'reneh Oecaiiif, 
Mp nip i33p 1971 ii 9 p 220p 247, 171, 
273-4; Hawaiipin ii,, 313, 317, 333, 
31Sp ISSh 356* Fernindescp 59; 
Niue, 572p 573-4; Pitcairn, 89; 
Sunoe, 605, 614-iS. *34. *35 (Sg.), 
fi46p 647; TokeleUp 510* 5ii-i2p 517, 
5 e8; scholia Repaimtioiii BfUtet 
UtilizMficmp Hawwiien it., 3a5p 357, 
360 (fig.), 361 (flfi.), 362 (fiia.)p 363 
(fig >. 3*+ (fig-X 3**- 3*8, 369, 37&P 
37L 371 . 373p 374 . 375.3^2, 4t6p -PL 
43*P 433 E ^^*0' Agriculture 
Iwandi/lgap s; Austral is, p 209 (plate)p ajSp 
239p 241; Central equatorial ia. 

(general), 456, 491, 493; Qippmotl, 
15, 17: Cocotp 19; Cook is., 337i 543. 
S44, 546, 548, 549,550p 533, 554, 557, 
560, 561; Bmier, 6s (plaleX *7* 
Gatipagoip 43p 44 p 49, 53, 54: 

Guaddupe^ 10; Hawaiian is., 305,390, 

391 (figt-X 39?p 434 p 4e*P 4*7* 4*9s 

410, 4t6p 417, 4ii, 415^ 42S, 429, 439, 


433. 433 (pLte)^ 437, 440, 44J* 443 
(%.), 444, 445* 446, 447, 4SO; Juan 
FemAndeXp fii-ip 63; Line ia,, 476, 
479.481,482 (fig.), 484^ 485,486,488^ 
4891 49*: Mitlpeloi 21; Mangweva, 
230, 236; Marquea^a, 277-8, 282, ^84. 
285, 297. 298 ; Niue* 5641 Ocno, 91; 
PboeniE is., 494, 496* 497* 498, 500, 
sot; Pitcainip 77^ 3o; ftapa* 256^ 
Samoa, 661* 661, 667, 670, 673, 674P 
*75 • Sen Felix nnd j^nbrodo^ 55; 
Sockzyi^, I4Sp 146, t59-*o, 163,165, 
J70, 176, i79p 184'Tokelau, 505, 516^ 
517; TuLEmutUp 183 (ptaie), 195, ao6p 
^10-26 p^irmi ree aha JetTiea and 
piert 

Londolidea, 81, 139 

DllllpiageprHEnidiBhl^guage; Frcnchp 
language; Polynesians J,4mgUaEc; 
Spanish laoKuage 
Lontanap Bl* 149 

Lanuio'o, Jakcp 586, 587 (plateX 666 
La F^touse, Jeon Fnm^uia, Comte de, 
7a, 444. 591 

La P^rouse hay, 66, 78, 680 
La Pdmusc rodi, 300, 444 (fig.) 

Lork p 312 

Lau gmijp (FijJ)p i 

Laudiip chiefp 6^ 

Launches, 155P 160 (p^te)p i6ii i7L 
176, 178, tSo, 189^ 371 (plate), 376, 
440, 625, 656, 66i, 665, 667 
Lava* 10* 15 (pkte), 22, 23, 24, 28* 32 
(plate)* 33, 39, 41, 43, 44, 43, 46, 46 
(pbieX 47 '(place), 49 p 52, 33, 55, s6p 
fijp 68, St, 142, t65p 183, 187, 230, 
261, 302, 303, 303 (pSatcfl), 304, 664, 
66 Sp 666, 670, 674; fields* 21, 24. 52, 
66; flow®, t5 (plate), 18, 2+, 39, 4*, 49, 
*5. *l7r UL ifia. ^86, 303 p 303 
(pkle), 309, 414 (with fig.), 415, 416, 
426, 43a* 439,442,44S. 585 (with fig.), 
586, 587* 590, 66a, 661 
Ijiw, Cook w.p 522p szS, 534, 544; 
French Oceania, toa* no-i; fia- 
Wiiian ta.p 31s, 356: Niue, 572, 573, 
376; Piioiim* 86, 87-8; Sanxoa, 600, 
604. 69*, 6aS, 629* 630-3* 634, 

*47, 65^ E 'rokekn, -514; ssa ais^ 
Coum 
Lawj^rip 31 

Uy^an, 300 (fijr,), 301 (fi*.X 3ta: 

deaerLptirm, 445, 446 
LB>ran Canary, 446 
IjumroiT, Lieut., 561 
LesKue of Nation,, +, jga, 6oi, 602. 6a? 
Lcabldc. 628 (tBfa]e>, 663 (%,) 

Uamttf, H.M.S,, 6??, 680 
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Lehua, 4^9 

Lt Jamb, an, ziS, *iS 

Lcmcms, 4*, 44 Sii 311, 531, 567 
Leonc^ 643^ 643, 670, 673 
Lcpji-iiiii-Lcitafim^, 6a8 (table) 
Leprosy, 77, tta. 364 354 JS5- S5J. 
638^ Jeper sefdeoicntE^ 112^ 202^ 3x4, 
304 (plite), J 4 St 354 -Sk 4^1 (fig-Jp Wp 
4^5 

jL<ipruw bunch^gra^Sp 4 ^ 0 , 454 dig ). 
4^3 (plate), 463, 463 (plate), 477. 4^. 
4^3* 4*^1 4^3 p 496, 497* 504 
LepUa, 6^9 
Lculitmoeangap 669 
Leumli'Jp 673 

Lever Brothers, iw Lever's Pacific 
Ptofi-iadans 

Lmer'a Pbijiie Plantetlqru, 438^ 47B, 499 

Lisnaa, 538 

Lichens, 19, 3*^ 336^ 480 

Lidt Obseivxtory, 491 

Litlckp Pimtflp 40, 41^ 42 

Lihqltho, lee KnmehiirnehA Lt 

Lthue, 33Qp 388 406^ 43S 

LtliuotiUm, Queen, 333 

Umcfi, 44, Bip 93, 15a, 177, iS 3 p 311 , 

:lil, 544, 54S. 5sa 

Limesiontt 92, aoi (pliteX 238^ 431, 
43 ip 43^f 47S. 5*3 S cliffs. t9S Cplate), 
24T^ 340 (plate); for buildingp 136, 
t7«P i33i I (plite); for paving, 236; 
tte aki» Coral reefs.; Makutta (raised 

reep 

Line islands, 4, lai. 453.453 (fig.)p 454^ 
454 (plates), 4*3 p 4*3 464, 

46s, 469, 47ap 47(, 473, 475, 4S0 
(plates), 481 (pLatea), 684; nordserri, 
dcscriplion, 475’^5 (with fVg*.]; 
MiUthcrrip description, 485^1 (with 

Lisiimskip Cspiain Lri, 446 
Liiianfcki iilstiidp 300 {Eg.), 301 (fig^j 
description, 446 
Luyanski, tee Lisiinski 
LithQthsmnEmn, 6^76 
Liv^ermirtB, 30, 48 

Livestock, jw und^ names of animals 
LizardK I2p 20, 31, 33, 7<s, Sa, ipOp 26S, 
311. 450p 464, 483, 4S6, 4^, 499, 500, 
532. 567. 59t, 676; set aha 

iguana 

Loberfa, Punta, 

Lobotp lila, 41 

Lobsters^ 59^. 3143^ 464 
Loesd government, French Oceania, 
108. tio; Hawaiian is, 348-0, 416, 
44Tp 429, 434, 438, 441; Samoa, 

59 flt *48 (table)p 629, 633, 639, 
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643^ TiHmntu, 230; aita Ad- 
mlnbtration 
Lone, 

London,317 

London (ChristEiiBA bland), 478, 4^1 
(plate) 

London I^IlflsioTiQj>' SockI^'t Cook isl, 
522* 536, 527, 530, 5 S3, 55^. 558, 
Hawaiiim is., 315; Marquesas, 105; 
Niue, 575, S77^ 579: Sam^ 591^ 592^ 
S9*P 6*5. *4+-5t *+4 (pl3lc*>t SoMly 
b., 100, ]i6: see aha EHis, William; 
WiJiiama> John 

Lone Palm island, tee Canion island 
Long^boata, Samoan, stt Pimt^ 

Lonp (iiod), 333 

Lord Hood's island, set Marutea, South 
Lord Hnw'c island (Socifrt^^ itJanda), sit 
Mopfhaa 

Loft Angeles Line, 401 
LoiOp 558 

IjOvt archipeUfio. 9*. *92; set alstt 
Tuamoty archipelagu 
Low islands, see Island types; Low 
Lua ^takika, 439 
Luma ^75 
Lumahei river., 435 
Lumber, set Timlw 
I^unalilo^ WtUkm C., King, 319 
Lympodoim, 30, 149 

Maalaea, 386, 411, 421 
Ma'atea, tee Miikat»^ 197 
M^odomidp nuts, 358; r«^afw, 374 

Machineo'. lao, 154. 559. 3*9. 39®- 435 
McKean ialand, 455, 456, 459. 4**r 4*8. 
474. 473.499. 683; deicription, 501-3 

McKinleyv WtUiam, 333 

Madeira, 331 

Maeva, 133 (fig.), 135, i?*. iji 
IVtagdaleoB^ rw Fatubb'a 
A^iagdlan, Ferdirymd, 465 
Magellan doudav SS* 

Magijdcnnc rOck, 43 
Magistrates, tee Courts 
Mognetium, 

* Magnolia* {Midu-uy islaoda), 447 
Mahaiatea (temple)^ 136 
Mehsnatoa, 350 
Mahtit, 317 

Mftheva, like, ret Fauna Nui 
Mshu, 350 

Mahukona, 39I, 407, 416, 4x7 
Main, 675 

Maiao, ire Tapuaemanu 

M.im. 4*, 4£. 79. 74, 78, I V7, 148, 3S7. 

358 

Makahueru point, 436, 437 
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MaJuinaluM pcninaulL, , 4:76 
MldupiJii point, 411 (p|«XC^), 431* 43a 
Mrika/ufl^ 227 
M4ttalr«l^ 3, 107, it3p tig* i±o, izz, 

js^p 127. 153 p igi* 194, 195 (pktc)* 
19^, 197 p mSj *«p ^4i 6Si* 692; 
dewiptignp ^ 0^-9 2qS 

<plAtc) 

Makiitfa {rwed m0> 

54^-3 t'* fisr.>. 544 , S+5 p S 46 p 547 
{with fijf,), 54 ^ 

Alokawao, 4;^ 

Makn, QuccUp 5^8, 539; Nui, 529 

Mokcmo, 195^ 304 , ; <k*criptiofli, 222 

Makrna bayp 6S3 

Makoi^ ie^ Thespata popairKu 
Mlkoogaip S53 
Mflkua, 43+ 

Makuaiki point, 437 
Mala whijf, 409p 420 (lig.)p 421, 404 
(plate) 

MaJamoocOp Punta, 40 

jilalanga (viaiting tnpff)p 603, 616^17 

Mflluf iB ^8* 112 

Mala y fosc-apple, W EviSiffia malafCiEmis 

Malaya, 372p 646, 630, 693 

Maldciip Lieut., 4^7 

Malden iatand, 454i 4SS^ 45^- 4 S 7 - 45^ 

459 (with Eli,), 4^, 4^1 (fiaO* 

44.4, 466, 46Sp 469. 473 p 4 ^ 5 * 5 ^. l 
dcacdptiori, 466-^ (with Ega,) 

Malden 1 stand Propdefar^', 487: fee o/jg 
Grice Sumner and Co^ 

Mtlic, 604 

MaJictoa, El 6; family, ^91 p 5.92 p 397* 
604. 613; l.aupcpa, 321, 396, S97* 
TanumafiliH 59^: Vasnupo, 592 
MaliTa, 641, ^4^ 

A/a/a/o. M,V., 3'JS 
Mul|»clo, 4j 3 ^P &79 
Molua, 5 g 2 p 644 (with plnie) 

Nlammalap fee umla- munci 
Mena point, 437P 438 
* ManaKiki Giirp(ie\ 452 
Manavatei paas, 216 
Mandated IctdtOfy, 4 p 120, 569P 602^4, 
627; fee olw Samoa {Western) 

Mangle bay, 428, 429 
Manga, Tcy peakp S3S 
Mangaia, 469^ 519, 520* i22p 325 p 527, 
S34. 535. 546, 683: desCfiptiort. 542-5 
tiAith fiR.); populaiion, 523 (t^bte) 
Manttanew, 237, 244, 309 
Maneareva Mroup, 71. 95 p ^bp 1*4* II Op 

113* 118, I2fi, 127, 151, 192, 198, 201, 
209 {plate), 223.237, 245,881: descrip¬ 
tion, 127-36 (with ftsa-), 209 (platc)^ 
71; island, 227''8p zsg (EgOp 


Mjin;go, 81, ISO* 183, 256, Slip S39 p 5^7 
Man^voa, 24, i8p 29, 41.44> 4*^ 47t SO. 
5*^ 587* 590, 662, 666; absent (from 
Cocoa), 20, (from Tahiti) 149 
Mnnjhi, 194, 203* 304, 63 i; tkscnpTion, 

213 

Manibikip 47a, 4E0, 4^31 50^ 51^1 
524, sis, 516, S35, 552p 56ip 683; 
dcfcripliwi, 553-6, 554 (hg.) ■ P^puhl- 
tion* 523 (table) 

Mnfiino pau^ 222 

Manioc, 117, 183, 208, 235, 245t 247. 

248. 274 i 651; ** Tapioca 
Manono, 582, 6|o (plate), 613, 62B 
(table), 6^; dcacripcinn, 664-5 
Aliuim (Sydney island), 499 
Manu'a group, 581, 601, 6k|, 606, 60S, 
613, 616, 629, 642, 644, 6^; descrip- 
tian, 673-5 (with Eg. 674) 

Monuae^ 519, 524, 683 ; d^dption, S4& 
Manuhangi, 216 

Manuft^'a, Mt, 239 

^lanxaniEb. ire Hip{mmant Manz^ZnitUl 

Maod^, 76, w. 198, 33J, 434. 357. *70. 
37 n 525. S* 7 . 537 

Maps, 6, 689; appendix, 678-84; toy m 
symbols, 8^ 

Mapusanga, 643 
Afi^in, ler ^jjTffarr/u] irm^iri 
Mfliaa paint, I44, 147 
Mttffjf, «e Temples, Folynosim 
AfriftoKwid, U.S S.. 679 
Marchand, French mariner, 104, 185 
Mamhand island, see Uapou 
N'famlicnB^ 24, 31, S3 (8g.) 

Maiepa, 160 
Murgmtn brig, 222 

Maria (AMStr^ islands), 96, 104, 23O, 
237 p 681; description, 238 
Ntaiia {TuaicHmi), 303; dwriptinn, z24 
Af EUioruii ialanda, 366 
Marin, Don Francison, 313, 359, 367, 
370 

Aldiuc railviiiy, frr Slipway'l 
Marins, Society of, 645 
Market gardening, 107^ 117, 34^, 357, 
36a (fig.), 363 (8g.)p 374. 375. 42s H 
433 

htaio teef, 300 (EgAt 301 (fig.) 

Matue bay, 169, 170 
Maraluiiip 204; d«a-iplibn, 217 
MiirokopengB, 222 

Maroriri, 95, 96, 236, 237^ dcscriptwn^ 
ijS-ng (with Egn) 

Marquesas, a, 4, 75^ 76, gj, 96, 97, 104. 
io8p tog, iro, ua, 115, 117^ tij* tift, 
127* 232, 257; description, 260^3 
(with figs.), 263 (plates), 303 (plarei) 




MutU^, Austral k., 247 * C&ttk 545 \ 

HvwtiMn »., 343, 344 (fi 8 -)> 34 S (%»-). 
346; Niue, 572; SimDii, 6tfip C4 Sp ^ 
cZra Endogsmy; EacDgimy^ 

Rcnudw 
MsTseillcSp ^74 
IM&TBhp s£t Swunp bmd^ 

MdrshoU islmndfi^ 3J4i 59^ 

^ 4 Jr^lc^llh Willijuii, ^6^ 

Mortm 567 

MAfuia (^^itutbOtu thicJlkuicfts}p 219 
Matui^, Nojrhp 203, 6^1^ dcscripnon, 
3 lS 

M&nJtc4p Souihp 203 K 105; de^CTLpTidJip 
iz 3-4 

Mmy Bokout iolAndp Qanwn hhnd 
Mmy BHlcun's ixlHnd, jw Canton island 
Maty Readf 
Mosafau tuv^ 670 

\lds-»fucra, 47 55-^ passim^ 57 

(fiff- 3 . ft 3 “ 4 > ^ Cplotc)h 7 *t 

Jnon F^mindcE 

M 4 a-i,ticrmp 47 Cpiftte), SS-60 ^usfuiTp 

S6 (fig.)p 60-3, 61 (fig.), fil (fig.); i& 
itlxO Juan Ffm^dez 
Masse ifllandp jvv Elaa 
Mataafap 397, 59^, Soo 
Alaiafao, 659 (fig.) 

Matafcniiap cape, 276 

Matahaj, Z23 

Mauhiva, 6@i: description ^ 214 
iMixtai, MB Rank (Polyntsiiin)p Smnna 
Matiiiapo^ 516 
Mataieop 144 

Maiauia, ondiDrogc, 243; vilEage, 243, 

*47. *4*. aso 

Matauty harbour, 66 ip 6^z, 664^ 6B4 
Matayvau pass, J59 

Motavat bi>'p 100, toip 104, 142, 145^ 
147 

Mata^-onn, crater, 585 (w^ith fig.), 660, 
661 

MaCaveri, 69, 71, >8 
^’1aCeiB^q, Mt, 243 

l^iatSQrti Lme, 377, 381, 383, 393^ 398, 
4 ni, 434, 657, 659 (fig.) 

Malsoma^ 398 

Maiu pasa, 145 
bintureivavw, 214 
Afui* roovcmejit^ &», 6oa„ 

639; anti-wja^, 604; ^"luncn’s mav, 
614: MciTf a Pule, 6do 
Mauicne^ Mf, 167 
Maui, 3DO (figd^ (with table and 
302, 3^ (%.), 30S, 324, 348, 3s6> 
35 ® (with flgd. 3S9 (tablE), 361 
366, 369, 371 (plateX 37zp 383^ 3S5 
(%.)p 386p 3S9, 390. 4*Jt 4*Hr 409* 
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4247 43*Jf 5^5; ulrportp 422; de- 

sedpEJonp 418^2 (with and 

plates) 

Afoai Pfimarc, N.Z* EOWtimcill ^icasd, 

579 ^ ^ 9 ^ fiSfi 

5 ' 9 . S*S. S» 7 . 5 J 5 . S 3 *- S+S. 

546, 0S3: detcziptian, 545-6; popula¬ 
tion, 523 (table) 

Maumu, zo6, 207, ioS-9 
Mauna Kca, 304 (plite)j 413^ 414 
Manna Los, 302, 3C^, 413, 414, 

4 J 5 i 417 p 
MaUfiarDap 179 
MaungA (Samoan chief), 594 
Maunga Ahp 660 
.Maunga SOjsiiip 65 o 
Maiingaiapu (RaroiongB), $et Young^a 
Tooth 

Maungatea, S36p 540 (figj 
Maupiti, 133 p l^4> l^Sh 68n; desci^ 
ticKi, j 36-9 (with figa.) 

Nlauritius, 116 
Maunia, j|w ManpitJ 
Maxiiveli, S. R.t and Compsuyp 471* 490, 
491 

Mayor, Dr Alfred G,, 676 
Miiyfemts^ 29p 46 
Mc^Ct CoErnnandcTp 594, 596 
Measles, 63d 

Meat, 77, 78,86, I 17 j 120, 154. jSip 381, 
6S3 p 66ot iCff also Cattle; Sheep 
Medical Benkca^ Austral is., 237; 
centrii ctiuaioHol is., 472, 4S0, 500; 
Cook ».. S*9-3<i, 539, 54 Si 54 *- 553 . 
551 Hw: Easier^ 77; Frendi Oceania 
(general), 112; GikLipagos, 38; Ha¬ 
waiian kp 348p 354, 355: AUngareva, 
234; Aktrqu^Baap 269* 278; Niue, 576- 
7: Pitaiim, 84, 88 j Samoa, 605, 6o7p 
63 &- 4 r, 66ap 664+ Society is.p. 177P 
184; Toke 3 au» 515? TVtaiiHitiJ, 202 

Me'ctia, set MoheiU 

Me'eiu, set Alelietit 
Alehaiiij Te, 172 

Mchciiap 129; description, 161-4 (with 

figs.) 

Melanesia^ 7jp 75, jbp 77; «e also 
I^ibour: Melonciian 
Melbourne, 468, 4S7 
Melnns^ Sf, 150, 196, 220 
Melpomene cove, m, 675 
Melvdkp HErmann, 287* 28S 
Mendaikp Alvom dcp 104, 175, agi^ 

465 

Alereantllc tnurine, Itv Shipping 
Alcsozcic fem, 6z 

^Messageries Maritimes*, mb 'Ccjm- 
pagnk dca Me?Mgeric± Muritimirs' 
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Mesitnstr cj misiiEui incsael^ 567 

MeiotJle, Sifn«n^ 

M«teorQk^jcaJ icmca, 58, 3J3 h 472 k 

473 i 4^6, 495, 541+ 561, 643-4 
Mct£aroia^, Climstei Mec^oro- 

jagicai services 
Methodista^ 615^ 644-5 
^fetTDiuieTOSt 538 
Mexican ibisde, 310 
Melicop 3, 144, 654 (liil.)p 
ClippetToii< 13^ 16', ind Gvfldalupc, 
and Rj^'lUi 11-13 

Me^'erconp 493 
Atk<^ 3 ma Rodi^tmm, 31 
Micronesuv, 120 
Middleton, cape, i? 

Midway, 300 301 {%■>+ 376 | 3^1 

441, 682; descriptijaii, 447~9 (with 

Ar) 

Mihiuro, i4i 
Milk^ ] j 7 p 13 Q 

Milter bud+ 446 
^Idkr peak, 443 
Millet?^c, 473+ 4S61 

lee Th^spesia papuift(t 4 i 
Minerals, 38, it^p 237, 241 

AfirOi 8]^ 

/a^OHteuip 228, 131 
MiAC^jjfiuntiWr 3a7i 343-5 

634, 645 ; Pal>iiesidn,-A*iPitiep 72, 106, 
io7p 13&, 269^ 514, 607; PoljTieiiim- 
Eiiropean, 74. 33^^ 

50«p 5114, 600+ 6 o3p 607; JM oiio 
Mairu^e 

MiasiafiJ^ 507, 508, 5*9, 527, 338, 548, 
574. 593 F 5flSp 593. 606, 615+ 644-6; 
and cdutBtion, iiz-jj, 221^ £34 p ^73» 
3j5p 35 s. S14. 5i8p 5i6, 530, 556, 577 t 
59a, 641-2; and i^ermncnta 5221 
528, 552^ and scianU^ Teseaich+ 99; 
and tr^e, 120 - 1 ; lee niio Ffotoiant 
churches and nussiotii; T^omiui Ca^ 
church and mutaions 
MtiaTQ. 5i9t 5^7^ S3®4 545; dcscriptiiwi, 
546; populaiioFiT 523 (table) 

Mixed rorminR, 361 363 374 . 

375, 383. 4zi| 423. 435 
Moamna, 645 
Moaulfl, 429 

Moerxip bay, 241 (plate) L idlJaBe, 237, 
141-2 

Mnwrenhout, J.-Ar, laii 224, 257 
MoefeidiDut iatand, srf Maria (Tua- 
motu) 

Moevai, stream, 276 
MoHenjo-Dam, 76 
Mohican^ U.S.S., 323 
Mohitu iakt, 215 


Mebotani^ 260p 162^ 266p 269, 373; 
deacription, 283-4; pn>6Jep 2^ (AgOi 
295 (ftad 

l^iokuiiweoWeO, 3&2 
MokuJeia* 389, 434 

MdIosscs, 367* 374p 381 (table), 401,4^2, 
+ 03 p 4 * 5 h 4*7 

Molokai, 300 (figOp 3*1 Agdp 3 * 2 ^ 

3*5, 334 t 34 *. 3 SS. 358 (*««■). 3*3 
tfis-). 3*9. 38* (’"‘th ei-). 3qfl. 39 ®. 
4a8p 423 426, 682; cksoipnon, 

421^ (wiih figs- and plates) 

Meloldni, 430, 433 (plate) 

Mrtfigffiluin fold, Jea EpicOnthic Fold 

Mongoose, 312 

^ MenocnltnreV m 

Moorea, 102, 107^ 108, iii^ 116, 126, 
127,^ 129+ 133, 140 (*ig.), 680; dMcrip- 
tiofit 156-6 r (with A^), t6a (plmles)p 
i6t (pkte) 

Moorhen, 33 

Mopdioa, t29, 680; doKTiptioji, 189^-90 
Moroncp 224 

Mcrmd 4 filn/o/fO, 196, 207, 220, 245, 
310, 463, 490. 4 W. JO*. S** 

MDcmena (Church of jesiu Chntt of 
Latter Day Samta), 200, 322,615, 643, 
* 44 "J 

Moraton|{a+ 262 (plate} 

^Inrris, He^TTOmp 656 
Morse oirAeld^ 417 
Mon^,,FH, 507 

Moisquhoea, i 2 , 33, 70, III, 1S4, 312^ 
464 r 5071 514, 554^ 5^. 562, 567 
Moueip 30+ 256+ 2S2, 4S0: Iff olfo 
Spha^titn moss 
Molene, ree Mdhot&ni 

^latsi'shi, 243 

Motor vehicles, 78+ 116+ 155, 161, 178, 
183. 340, 386,478, S 3 S. 579 . 580. 6s3, 
662, 6^ 

Matu (NiLie), 563, 570 

Motu Au, 143 ; Port, 147 

Moni Iti (Eaircr isluad), 70 

Motu [ti (Morqueies), 298 

Motu Iti (Society' islands), ire Tuhai 

Motu Kao Kaop 70 

Mutu Ko, 557, 558 

Motu Kotawd, 557^ 55B 

Motu Ni^nsaq, Te, lOe Najsau 

htotu Nuip 70,, 76 

Mocu One, 129,. iSq; description^ 190 
Motu Panoo, 212 
Motu Puapua pass, 222 
Motu Tabu pass* 173 
^lotU Tonga, 222 

Motu Ungx (Phoenix isknib;, 501; we 
Gardner island (Phoenix islanda) 
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Motu LTngn 553; 

Mntu Un (l^ukuraj^ zis 
Motu UtB. 143, is3p 154 
Motuinip 147^ 14S 

Motuitungn, JVf Mfitii Tunga 
Motuoini channel, 146 
Motuurm (Rim^ura)^ ^3$ 

\1oiuputn, 157 

Mouam. is 7 * (^-)> 

MoumUp Kf Maumu 

Mountmn apple, Eus^t^ tttaiactfnTis 

MuJes, 4a, 37+ 

Muli^ua^ 6^^ 66^p 666, 669; harbouTp 
667 

Mulinu'u, S99p 6oOp Cap, 630, 6+3, 

657 

Miilitapuili penwuUp 666 
Munifoa, 195, ?ojp 6®i; dcscripiumi 
224—5 

Mvm fiki, i49> 178^ a6Sp S38p 54* 
MutBlau^ 577 
MxfilRrj H.M.S.p 4^^ 

MjrreMSfMUi fctmatdfsmm^ 62 

62, ^ 

Nnke isUtp 490 
^eimua ialei, 58;^, 666 
^ancy't. American sebodnerp 70 
Nonsoiity i^eip t+j 
NontudLet, 497« S&i 
Nflziualcle poinlp 409 
Naonid pass, 173 
N*P»li, JOSn +3?, 438 
Napoopdd, 4^7 

Nspuk^ 196* 193, ±03^ 681; description^ 

aig^i 

^£a^bolX]^ghp jure Femondina 

Naiesp Captlitip 490 

^oTTif^^jellp U.S.S.p 59+3 677 
NoBuii {Ncrthertt Cook EiiDiip)^ 579, 
S34, 6S3; description^ 560 
NitioruiJ Geo^iTiiphic Socktyp 451 
Nitidnal parb, 3JSp 350 (fifif.Jlp 361 Cfig4 
4*1- 4^ 

Njiiini^ 3d7i aoS, 469^ 693 
NsviRfllDia* islondsp ^91; w cifO Sunoa 
Navy Deptrtmcnl (Unitijii Stltfls), iM 
United Stdtcflf Governmefit depirt- 
ments 

Nsw^wili, 390, 40s, 405 ^Imtelp 406, 
437* 43& 

Necher, 390 Cfij^X 3 '^e (^-)i 

senptian, 433 (platej, 44*-+! 44J 

Nelson, O* F.+ 6*3p 604 
Nelson, O- F.p and Cottipsny, 6|6 (tabic) 
Nen^nen^, 195 j description, a 16 
Nephritis, 354 
qit (£. hciftc} 


Nepo pass, zri 

Ncicbv, whaling mosterj 493 
Kctherliinds E»t Indies, 3$a, 653* 
692 

A^ecflp Rusaian wuifup, 446 
Nrw Bedford, 493, 494 
Neiv ColcdnniB, 105^ laj, 115, 155^ 178^ 
691 

New EngJondt iKfip 315P 351, 466, 467 
New Hebrides, 332, 579 
New Soud^ WaJcBp 467 
New York islind, £» Washinfiton island 
New Zeahmd: 90, 311, 330, 495, 514, 
5 + 7 , 55®. 539. 560. 393* 597- 

683, 693 

AdminEstnitjon, Cook is.p 519, 523, 
S+7™9^ 558. 5*^1: Niue. 5+3 * S6a, 568, 
569; Samoa (We^iem), 583, 6*0, 

4p 627-57 pasjiFH; Tokeian, 504, 514 
Comtnunicatbris, 1-3^ a {%■)* 90> 
i+Sp iS 4 p iS5t iflo*+53-+5^- 3®+.434 p 
53 S. 579 p 594 p 66q, 656, 664. 692 
Govemment depoitmcnts, 523,526, 
569, 628, 644, 678. 683, 684 
Trade, 692; central cqiutoriiiJ is,, 
4691471.4^, 499; ia., 53** 534, 

546, 561; French Oceania, raq, 123 
(with Eg.)p 177, 69a t HawaJiui 

i*^p^ 319. 380; Niue, 579; SarooB 
(U'esitm), 647, 649, 655-4 (i'-rlh 
table and Eg.) 

See isiso MdotI 

New Zealand Shipping Compnnyp 90 
New^paperSp 118, t^a, 639 
Ngake, 558 

Ni^ga'enmunga, 638 (cable) 
Ngongairomaunga, EaS (lobTc)^ 663 {Eg.) 

Nrbi-uc pass (F^rava), 209^ 

NipiruE pass (RaroiiiX ait 
NBarumftOi"8p 221 
NgaiHngiEa, 537 
Ngatipa, 536 (plate) 

Ngatooitclo, 613 

Niattf 183 (plate), aoq, 202, 681; dc~ 
Kriptiorif att 
Nihiru, aiS 

Nihoa, 300 (Egr% JO I ( 0 g.), 63 a; de^ 
acription, 433 (pUte), 442. 443 (Eff-) 
Nnhau, JDD (Eg.)^ 301 (Efi ), J06, 31a, 
5^41 34B, 356 (^4? dcecriptior, 427 
(Eg ), 436 
Ntnini point, 403 
*Niilo\ 35, 27 (Eg.S; cufftnt, 25 

Nippon Ynsen Kelidii Line» 582—3, 434 
Nine, 4( 469, 4B7* 493, 5(iT^ so+t 520 
(piate), 513, 684 i description, jEa-Sp 
(with figfi.) 

NiuefEkei, 562-, lee also Niue 
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Niulji, 417 
21^ 

Nam^ Uf Morvuia tilrifaim 
Nono, Sandfly 
Konop^^ti, 440 
Norfolk itl2fid> it3 

North pAi$«^r (PannirL^ iiland) 479 
North SflTTiwjt' islandt 4^ 47 

North-^ast |hA&t (Tonifaicw). 551, 55 a 

(fijr) 

Northc-m Cook ^roupp Cook ubod^ 

NonvcKiHng, 37 

Nukuhh'B, 98, 104, 121, 127^ 260p 262, 
363 {platesJv 265, 1 j66j 2&7^ 269, 
*7ip i73. 2'74i 375. 291* 302 (plBtc)p 
681; d)«oription, 285-90 (with E^.> 
Nukuooiia, 504-16 pam*rt^ 683; rfe- 
icdpiion, 505 tfijr.), 516 
Nukiiiao. 546 

Nukuuvjikf!, g6, 214; docriptioo, 215 
Nukutlpipip 225 
NuIVcz, Kierto^ 47 
Nu'u, ^4 

Nuuiirm Pali, 306, 382 (plate), 387 (tigr), 
43 f. 45a, 43a 434 

Nuiiiuiu srreajn, 398 
Nu'ulopa, 610 (plate) 

No'ulufl ifclet, 5S2, 6^6 
Nu'ilBafc, wict, 582 
Nu'utelcp iiict, 58 zx 

QahUp 30D (%.)p jot (with J04 
(plaies), 306^ 307 (hg.i jqSp 309> 3=4, 
335, 339,347, 348, 356 x 358 
359 (table), 363 (fieOp 369^ 37Ip 

374p 376. 379. aBjp 3B4 p 3*91 

390^ 392 (with fieOp 393 4n 

(plates), 424 p 432 {pl»te), 585. 67S, 

: description,, 430*5 (with nnd 
places) 

Ofihy Railw2iy, 363^ 393^ 394-^p 397i 
39®. 435 
Oak, II 

Cave, peak, 29J (and fig;,) 

Obflidiuri, 65p 76 (plate) 

Occupations, H^vi'alian is.^ 335, 33^^ 
(wiih fig.X 340f 34ii groups, sff 
Economics 

Ocean island (Clibcrt Mid Ellice 1*. 

Colcmy), 207, aofi, 469 t 499^ fC* 
Ocean ishind (Hawaiian ie.), se^ Kliie 
Oceanic: Steam Ship Co., 382, 657 
Octopi^ 203, 624; squid, 81, 574 
^Octroi de tncr'i 112, 

Oenn island, 10, 78, 91 (with 680 
Oestc, Bahia, 61 
Ofaie^ 21 j 

QfitJ, f#e TepotO (Raevdq; f^roup) 


Ofu, 582, 585, 673: dcscriptLon^ 674 

(wiih hg.) 

Ohe, see RiyrtoLlnn soMJwiitnm 
Ohm, set Eus^enia maiacfeHtis 
O'Higgins, Punta, 61 
Ohiri,. Mt, 179 
Ojla: 

M-tnefaJ, J2c; ite Aho Fuel, oil; 
Petroleuni pteducts 

Vegetable, 115; fee atia Castor qiI 
plants Cficonut; C^pra 
Oldham, Commander, 496, 497k 5 e? 8 
Oleander, 183 

Olesen^ (Monu'a group), 582, 585, 
673: descriptianp 674 (vyith fig.) 
Olosenga (Swoms island), tee Sw^b 
island 

Dnuia, bay, 282; lt%'er^ 382 
Omoka, 521 (plate), 5St, 552, 553 
Oneroa, 543, 544, 545 
OotUa, Mtj. 275, 2^ 

Oporo, tte Hapa 

■ppfiu (fifth), 376 

Opituha, 296 

Opjum^ 105, 269 

Opoa, tjfi, V73, 177 

OpUnohu, t'aUc^', 157 

Q^jrrhdi, 13 (plateK 29, 45, 311 

Oranges, 42, 44, 48^ 70, 7t, 81, 90, 92, 

113p ti7, 1S3, aiT, 339,256, 257,158, 
27^ 2Sa, jii, 538, S44, 54S, 567; 
juice, 178, 233, 531; tnide^ 117, lan 
150^ 171, t77, 530, 531 (fig.), 532 

(%.>r S34. S39i 545. 54^. 549^ 551 

Orchids, 19, 30, 40^ 

Orchilla* tee RoeeEa tirreioria 
Ofdersin Coungjl, .^72^ 478^ 48ea, 523 
Drp(g«l)p I36p 177 
Omfftm, 112 
OiufErc tTiUe^v 144 

Orahena, 136, 141 
Oiorruifii^ 138 
Oropjm, 101 
Omvaru, 349 

Orthography, 9, 688-^; ter aim Fofy- 
neaian: Language 

C^naburgb (Bishop af Osnnburgh’s 
nlftnd), see Mumma 
Otahu pass, 223 

'Other Caucasie/vi^ (Hafwoii, cemua 
term), 31^47 piUfimp 350 (table), 352, 
37*^ 374* 373 (tehlc) 

OtUma dunnelt 146 

48 

Omni pass, 3| z 
(Xnhi bay, 6fi, 78 

Owl. 33. 567 

Oxford Ath'iin^td A f/hr, 45a 
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Oy^t«rcateHeT, 

44 ^; ^ Fc&ria and 

pcBf t jshcll 

Puiihflij, 416 
PuuilD^ 416^ 417 

FacdHiC Gallic Cocnpony, 474, 479r 4^0 
PaciEc IfiLuids CoMpAny^ 47 [> 499 
P«fl. 14 *, 144 - 15s 
P«w, %1 t, 167 
P»epEicol«iA, €sp<i, 

Pi4®0 , 6jd; Wf elta PanBC> Pango 
Paiiala, 417 

PohiA, ^It, iEe^ iSa (ploic) 

Pstioa^ 417 
Pahubituonc, 2^6 
Pahutfli platenyH 27^ 
pAi», 422 

PaIIpIq chAnn«l, 4^2 
Paipiaj pm, i79 
Pakaka ^iz 
PokuH paJiai, 313 
Palargi (^'hit^ lAln)^ 5 oS 
PaLiiilii 6641 bayp 663; dkidct&K 

61S (table), 663 (Eg ) 

PaIaw^E bozin, 426 
Pali, The, iw Nmmnu Pali 

Paltmirui frontulis, 

PoimcrBCon kliuid, 1 S33i 534; 
dcH^ption, 561-^ 

Polnifl, lip 60p 31 Ip 443, s6^p s67p 666; 
iiko Coconut palm» 

Amcriom ihlp, 4I4 
Paimyra Development Companyp 4S4 
Palmyrft blind, 454, 45:4 459, 

4E1, 462 {fe>, 463* 463 (platiei)^ 4^, 

47C 47*. 473. 47 Sf 4^. dewrip- 

tionr 4 ^ 3-4 
PVr/u rami', 619 
Paluki^ 563 

Panama, Conalp Sj 70, 1^4 I So, zylp 

256p 3QO, 3S2; Guif oC 35 
Pim-Aincrican Airway-a, 2 , 33 yp 434,4471 
■m* 473 t 474 ^ 4 S 4 h 4 »Sp 494 * 495 
PuidankUp 3i^ 9S, 149, i 33 p i^bp 207^ 
308, ^15, 320, 233^ 224 p 229, ZjB, 

345, 349, 3j6, 367, 284, 310, 45 + 
(plate), 463, 4Sqp 4S3K 484. 5lB* 
544. 553^ 5S4+ 5SS. jEq, 562, 366, 590; 

uflo of fryil, 103, 235, SI I* 5^2, S54. 
556: tu^e of JcflVca, S6p 89, 134^ 220+ 
342« *4&. 149. 509. 5J i. 5S4. S7i. S79* 
61 ij 626, 673 

Pandora, H-M.S,, 92, 507+ 591 
Fongo Ponjio, 2, 5S6, 653^ 6®+, 6911 
adminbuitijcinp 629 j 633, 643, 660; 
climofe, 589-^1 comirtunicationH^ 
65*1 654h 673 ^ Itiatory, 592, 394. 
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^96, &ot; bospitoi, &4 d; port, 586 
{pljitcjp 387, 587 (pkie), tssp 657-60 
(wiib figf.)p wiTip 606, 652^ 660; 
593. ^5^ ^5+ 
ifenaiiipAreidfr* 477* 491 
Poopao, bay', 157, 159, i6qp 161* 6Ba; 

liUey, 157 
PiO&pUD (canoe), 625 
Papakena, jee 'Tureia 
Papaktira wmdjp 67 

Paporaip l«p 136* *44 

P^atcnUigi, temple, 219 
Fapoyi, 20, 44, 48, Sip [S3, 196, 208, 
21S+ 219+ 220, 245, 256, 311+ 374^ 382, 
48^3* -tot. 506, 513, 533, 53S, 539. 5+8. 
558, 563, 566 

Pepeari, i++, 147* i+^i 155* borbour* 

[46 

Papnrtep 2, 9Sp id6p 107, I16, II7, I39p 
150, 1654 230, 6E0p 692; admtnktzm- 
ticn, io8j t09p no, 124 150; dimacep 
147, i+Sj CDminunkatioiu, 135, t27p 
iS5p i6[, t7ip i78p jSo, 204, 374 aoo. 
S35: 113; pw, 143, t+s, 147. 

iSi;port,ofl. 14^^ i+3. 145 . =5o(%Jp 
15I-4(M'ilhSg.), 154 (plate); town, 3, 
150. iSi {pkte), iS4p 154 (plate); 
trade, 126,151^ i66p 203^ 248p 252^ 593 
Fapeivi poasp 147 
Papmdo, rivcTp 141; t^allcVp 145 
Pkiper-bftfk iretp 375 
P^per miitberry, jf« Brotmonetia 
/m 

Papei<nl+b«y+ 157. 159, 160, i6o(pUte)+ 
t6x ; t^Ilkgo, 1^, [6t 
Pnpeurir;, bay, 143, 146 
PturaoA, 316 

Paris (Chrkmifif isUitd), 478 
Parraleetp 464, 4S3, 567+ 634 
Parrot, 312, 590 

Part^Ha^Aiiana, 326^. 327 (widl table), 
338 (figO. 319 (tablejp 330, 331 (fig.), 
3J5 (table>, 33Bp 341 (Hible), 343 (with 
tBblc>p 3+4{fiff0i 3+5 350 {tahle)p 

351^355. 356. 37=^<t“y«) 

PortidD, Roca, tj, 679 
PoacUA, Islfl de, 64; ^er afro Easter iBiofid 
Paikin, ^ak de 1b, 16 ; iit tihi> Cbppcrtoo 
blond 

P^pujfurit gmaa, 267, 26S 
Paasn^ itt Sbip pUSes 
Faftsion fruit, 150 
PateiKJi, 661 
Paths, siti- Trucks 

Pktio, 179 

Fatriduimp moimcrp 555 
Pauohi^ PriiioesE Eemijoe (Mis Buhop), 
3S2 

461-a 
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PauI«I, Cflptam Lord George^ ^17 
P44mmi>tij ifkndij 103j jw ako TuimiDtu 
ardupek^ 

Fauwd^ 4u; potni» 4±o 
Fcacluca, 71, 3&^ 

Pncock, j;f< Ahe 

PrfifflcafA, U^JS,p 497 

PcaH and reef, 377, 432 (pltttc]; 

dcscripcion^ 446 
Pearl CitVp 434 

Fear] hBibour, 31P, 343, 325, 330^ 36&H 
3^7 (Jis-). 3 fH. 431 . 43 a. 433. 434, 
43S 

Pcarla and pciBri shell, 163,204, 2r6» 3x8, 
^ 33 p 47 ^t 561; cjtport, IJ3, iiS“i9 
(wilh fig.), laj, 154, ao+, jaj. 

53f. 553. 55*5 fishing, iOi> nS, 165, 
197,199. M3. i04, ai3, aiB, aai, 554, 
zss. *34. *35. 377. 446. oy«cr. aia, 
*35. 379 
Fclau point, 427 

Pclc (Goddess qf Ftn?)i 3Ci4f 5:^3 
Pclckimu, 4~^4 
Pdicaii^ X i 

PenaJ »eLileitbcrLttp 59p 63^ S3, ia5, 
297 

Penrhyn iskad,To^Karc™ 

Peoplea, AtpcHcaiui - Asidiics i Eura- 

pcans; Pal^TmLan 
Fcpcekco puint^ 400 
Prnihu, Mt, 254 (with fiff.), 255 {%0 
PetiSOt bay^ Piutmau bay 
Permanent Gammitfcc on GeogtiphicnJ 
Names, 9 p 636-^ piOtim 
Pemvaki po^:, 213 
Perr>' wthnim, 31, 49^ sOj. 51 
Peru, 25, 31 toO; lalMur trmflbdp 70^ 307, 
5tiS. S*6. 5*3. SS*. 55®. 5*® 

Peru current, ire Cirrrenti 
Prtuam, Sp«ni*h fiiRate, 59 
P^min, MurahnJ Philippe^ 691 
FetrcLa, 33, 245, 311, 446p 464P 49^ 
PeUroleimi products, I54p 37lp 391. 3W 
(tnlllcs), 4*a, 405. 407. 534, J79. 691, 
*93 

I’huucn, [’ort, 9S, 117, 139, 145, 144, 
146, 154, 155; dcscri|Mi<HI, 145 
PheauinC, 312 

Fhilippiiirsp 321 p 32lp 377. 3®^ 

PhcKTiix Guann Company* 4w6. 

497, 507 

Phoenix ioland, 454. 45*. +59. 4*4. 46*. 
46®. 471, 473, 494. 5®!. *®3: Jiwip- 

tinn, +96 

Phoenix isliinck, 4, 452, 453 (Eg.), 

4 S<^k 4S7i 459. 4&0, 466, 4*9* 47P, 471. 
471# 471. 47 Sp 477. 515. descrip- 

tioop 494-504 (with figi,) 


Phofiphate, 3, 444; BdkcTp 491. 493^ 
cexitial equatond li. (genereJ), 45$, 
467-70; Clippcrtofi, 14, i6p 17; Cwk 
ia.p ^22- Gakpofso^, 3B; Hawdlm it., 
MS* +46. 45*; Holland, 493; Line 
xa.p 454, 4^5-9 pmsim; Makaua, 113, 
114 (fig )* 122, 123, 124, TJ3, 

202, 204p 206-9 (with 208 

(pLate)p Niau, an; Peru, 70; 

I^ocmi i&.p 494-5D1 (whh E£l)p 
phosphoric ttcidp 544^ ^48 
Phyxied gCOgraphyp kv irader name# of 
Individual islajida and i^roups 
PiepuSp Cortgreeaxioti of (Congregation 
of the Sacred H<am)p 7ip yjp 104 
'Fictiirc bridca'* 331, 33a 
PJcis* iM jettiea and piers; WTmrvM 
Pigeonxp 2^ 268p 567, 590p 604 
Pigs, 16. w, 3a, +t, 4*, 49, s8, 70. 8a, 
^*7. 151. T^. i6f, 164, 170, 177* 1S4, 
185* 189* 231, 231, 235* 239. =4®. 

149. a*®. *7*. *73. *9*. 3i*, 374 ("nd 
tabk), 4*7, 490, 500^ 5*7, 518, gai, 
539. 545. 55*. 553. 5*0. 5*7. 574. S90. 
6t 1* 619 (with Eg.), 620p 624, 647 p 651 
Pihaa^ Port, 146 
Pihoenap l6o 
Piltihiii puddingi B3 
Too , 311 

Pinakip 214;; desdiption, 215 
FInOp lip 89 

Pincapplo Produoem Co-^peretlvo Ax- 
soeioftinn, 36S, 382 

Pineapplcvp 48^ 81^ j6ip 170, 171, 177, 
178, 183* 185, aoS, 148, 311, 333, 357, 
35®P 3^7-7® (wl^h fig,), 374, 42s ^ 428, 
433. 548, 551; plontEtroiu, rre Flanta- 
lions; Pineapple; canning^ ire Cin- 
ncTieap pineapple; titule, 113, 151, 
380, 381 itahh), 309 (table], 400, 405, 
4nSp 53lp 692; transport, 383, 383 
(pkte), 410 

PirtlE, 30p 3tp 52-3, 52 (fig.) 

PinsDdti, 24, 31, 45 (EgA, 43 
Pipe-linca, 308. 358, 359 (table], 393, 
401, 403 (with fig.), 404, 405, 674 
566; meihyituum, 617 
PiiOtiiAt l^p aio, 22Kt, 267, 284, 285, 
^974 4S4 (Pkt«)p 4S1. 487. 4%. 490. 
4W. S*>i. 554r SS®. 5*Op ^7^; 

grandu^ 465, 4S0, 484 
Pitcairn, Eniign. 82 

Piteaim island, 2, 4^ 64, 77 (platex), 78- 
90 (with fifiB.), 91, 02, 562, 6Sq; Pit- 
caim [flandi Bcgulationj, 87 ; Ptitmm 
Island Hsgiiter Book, Ba, 04 
Pito o te Henua, Te, 64^ ire olu Easter 
tiltuid 
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Pftt bead, 19 

Plni»-ntnn«, 7, 9, 32, 35^ 99^ 

Plaiting, 247, 349 
Piantatiana, European' 

Gc^c^al, 33, 39* 40, 43^ 46, 4^, 71^ 
7i, 31^. 3^9. 3^5. 3*3. 3J^. 33^. 

33 CJt 34a. 346. 353 . 354 . 357 . 373 ^ 

379 * 383. 3 ®*. 3 ® 9 . 4d6, 44=^. 4 ^ 3 ,434, 
435i % 99 * 633, 644, 647, ^5 

DanariA^ MarqucsBa^ 3S3 ; Samoan 

634 ^ crig.) 

Coconutp cenual cquatonal ia. 
(general). 470^4 473: » 534* 

549 , j^n. 5^1: Line U., 477, 47^^ 4S9, 
4^3-5^ 49®. 49i: Marqueaw, 174 2S4 
iSSp 297; Fbocnti 13,, 499-502; 

SomcHip S93-^4i 649. 

669; Society ia., 121^ 165, i6<^, 171, 
[d6, 190; Toki^Up glfl; TuatnntUj 
223 

Coffee, Hawaiian ia.^ 370; 
quew, 288; Society iid 
Cottoii, Hawaiian iirp 3711 SodcU' 

is., 116, iai“55 

Fruit, Cook W-, 534 
Pineapple, HawsiiiLn 305 {pUie>^ 
3 * 5 . 3 SS> 3 ^ 361 (fSf-ip 3 ^ 2 ^ 

(fig.)p 363 (ftg), 3&4 (ritf.X 367. 3 ^ 9 . 
370 (plrte)p 382. 42ip 429, 438; 

Samoa, 646 

Rubber, Samoa, 6^0 

Siigax, GoUpngoa, 36, 38; Hd^^2kiisJl 
ia P 320. 337 . 359. 31^. 3 ®*+ 39 *h 4 ^ 2 ^ 
405 (plnte), 4n7p 416, 4l7p 421J 

Sneiery la., 115, 116^ 161 
VamiU^ Society if^p 115 
Sft illso Agocultuie; I^obour 
Platinxiin^ 241 
Plover, 4 <Hp 49b, 590 
Pneumonia, 354 
Poike, 6 sp 67 (^.)p 6S (fig J 

Potiw, 356. 514. S29> 576. 632 

Political control, 3 (with EgOi oho 
Sovereignly 

Political statua of Pol>tiesiaiiH, jm 
C itizenship 

Politiddp ^3, 34^7 p 34^^ 349: 

Adminiatiatiqii; Mijn 
Polyandry* 271 
Po|yg>'nyp g iOp 572 
Polyiwiiant 4, 7, 464, 499, 500 

Culture, 3, lOp 64* 82; Ccxafc ia., 
5*fi-7. 544. 55*. 55 M: EoatcTp 73-^5* 
7&p 77’ French Oceania (gctietmlb I07p 
toS; Hawaiian j*,, 332, 333, 334^ 
Mangaies’o, 232, ?33'-4; Marqueswi, 
271^4.173: Niue, s7t-5; Samoa, 610- 
26 (ivtih hgt.)i Sodety is., iji'-E* 
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I7fi5“tp 177, 184, rSS; TotcUu, 509^ 
13,519-: Tuamocu, 197-200,215, mo- 
[; Tuhuai, i4d-& 

Language, 688-90^ Cook ia.p 525^; 
Easter, 73; French Ckeonia (gcncmJ), 
loS; ^fangoreva, 232, 134; Mar¬ 
quesas* 270; hiaupiti, ] 88' Niutt 570- 
[; Tahiti, 132, z^i; Tl^cLiUp 508, 
514; Tuomotu* 197, 19^1 ao2p 2215 
Tubuiu, 246p 247 

Phyiucal cype, loB; Cook [a,p 525; 
Easter, 72-3* 74“S: Hawaiian brp rjt, 
33 z; -\Wqucs2Sp 269-70 j Niue, 570; 
Pitraim, 84; Rapa, JoS (plate); 
Samao, 609-TO (with %.), 620 (%,), 
Society k., 131-2; Tokelau* 30S, 518; 
Tuamotu^ to3 (plate)* 197; Tubuai, 
246 

Religion (andent). Cook ia,, 527, 
556; Hawaijan k* 315, 332, 333; 
Mangarev'tt, 233* 234; Marqueaaftp 
271: Niue, 563, 573, 575; 
CgEncralJ, 614, 615, 645; Society 

k, 9^, loS, 133 (%), 135, 136, 177; 
Tokdau, 5Q9, 51V, 513; (naDdcm]! 
Proiestant churdiea and missions; 
Roman Cathulic church and rnissiema 
>£fe iits 6 Arcfajaeology; Labou^^ 
Polynesian t Population 
F<ily^iumphymaiiniBi^ 463,463 (plate)* 
4 ^ 3 , 4 %, 

Pomare, family, loi-a, 165^ 197; origin 
of name, to;s 

Pomare I (Tu)p 101-2, 19B; II, 102, 
103, u6, I^: 111, 102; IV (Queen), 
toi* loz, 103; V, [02* i09j 252 

Pumegranates, 311 

set Breadfruit 
Fopulatioci: 

Austral k, 237, 230p ^1^ *45-^* 
252: central equatorial k (t^eraJ)^ 
473 p 4 T 7 * 4So> 4 ^ 2 , 4»6, 490: CEpn 
pertonp 17: Cocosp 21; Cook k, 523 
(with table), 524, 539, 544, 546. 54^, 
S49. 55^ 5S*-3. 55** 5*i; &ater. 

72; Frencb Oceania (gtncml), 95 
([able), ioS-8; Gi|lapui|^, 37^ 44; 
GuiKlilupc, 11; liawaitan k, 319, 
320, 3i4'^5i (with figs, and lables), 
33&. 339i sSip 3®^* 4t6, 428, 429 

430, 440; Juan Fcm£ndcz, 59; Man- 
goieva, 23a; Matqueaos^ 269, 278, 
281* iSz* AE4* 1S5, 288* 392 H 195, 297; 
Niue*569-70 (with tabic); Fhoenix k, 
497 p Wt S*** 50“!; Pitcaiin, 82-3; 
l^p*. = 57 : Samoa (general), 604-7 
(with fig.)p 6 s7p *73: Socieiy k., 150, 
15+. i60p i63p 166, i7[, 177, ifio, 184, 

46^3 
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PopiLlKtiaa (ronl.) i 

189; Tokcfau, 5i6p srS; Tua- 

mimip 197* joS, 710“46 pmtm 

Age di£tributi«i, iqi^, 330, 331 
(fie-). 311 i dfxuity^ 7^, 103^ 354, 50ft, 
60s; prtMtln!, 471^ 5cjg^ siz, sis; kx 
tmtio, 72, to6p 271, 331, j»7. 330. 
33J (%K 311? 343, 5=4, 5^i trendi, 
$3, io6-7p 316, 327, 32a (%.), 523-4. 
544^ 569^ ^5; Birth-rate; 

DeBih-Fst«; DcpopulsUDa- Srttle- 
Dicnta 

Poiionuu, Te, fOI 
Ptirphyrio, m Swmnp htn 
Porpoisif briff, 4Q1 

Porter, Captmi) David D.^ 35, I04p 28S 
Poriiiind, H.M S., 6fii 
Portti RitBUfi. in Mnwiuiafl i4>t 3=^1 32X1 
34J (Ukblc)p 344 (fiffO, 345 (^ ). 3^. 
370 (table), 37S (table) 

Pom and harboyif, Co^ h., 520, 535, 

537. 539> S40 54T ('^*th fig.); 

French Ooeania.. gS. i45"7+ i5i”4 
(wrth %h 0, 131 (plaTe)p IS4 (plaic)^ 
170, 176. iSOp 182, 238^ 252^256, 264, 
27S; Golipi^p 40; ia#p 325, 

3 S 7 p 3^411 figs.), 3^ 

CpUte), 404 4*5 (pEbics)p 410 

(p|atc)p 41b, 42 ip 42 Sp 42a. 433. 437. 
448 {fig-); ^utwa, 587, 645 CpUt«)p 
655-^ (with fig*.), 661-3, 666^; j«p 
ciic Anehorfificat ComiiiEmicBiijwia; 

Ship p*s4M 

PoTtrfnfMitht 683 

PbiTugMeie, in Ha’^atien h*, 320, 321, 
326, 327, 328 (fipl-). 319 (with table), 
335 (table), jsSp 34 *p 34i (table), 343 
(with tabic), 344 (fig.), 345 (ligOp 35* 
(able), 352, 366. 370 (tabic). 378 
(tibie) 

PortuUu^i, 220 , 454 (fiK-)p 477 p 493 k 4^, 
502; luUa, 463, 4S6 

PoamJ servicei, CCInttal cC^UOtoruil u. 
(gcneralX 475^ 4 ^k 496; Cook h., 539; 
Ejutcr^ 86; French Oceania (generai). 
127; Haniuian ii, 389^ hfarquesaB, 

174 

Post OSioc bay, 24, 44 
Pocatdei^ il, 113, 2^, 257 f 3^*k 34*f 
368p 374. 3I0, 381 (table), 539^ 545; 
letf oho Sweet potatoes 
Poultry, 42, 48, TOp 82. 117, tjl, 164, 
184, [89, li^p 221, 23s, 24S. 26S. zgz, 
3tiF 333. 49®. 5*7 f 5 iSi Slip 539i 

S45 k 55t^ 553 f 56*r 5^7t 574 t 611, 647p 
667 

PoLunaka, peak. 291 (ftflr) 

FouoaniiiJ, Mt, 276 


Poutetainui, pcak^ 291 (with hg.) 

Power StatjonA, ter Electricity' 

* PnKa ^ acniement, 288 
Predpiiaiie, a* Fan^ahina 
Pricldy pear, tet Optmtia 
*Prinle^ ii4t 115, 124 
Pn'na £i7if /Ftudrkhf Cefman wanhipp 72 
Plioom, 351, 356 
Prilebarei, George, 592 
^Procureur dc la F^ubliquc^ 110 
PtoemOf 33 (plaie)* 36p 37- 38. 39> 4*. 
4 ^!r +3 

Property, ]6i, 247, 633; cnnuniinal. 87— 
8, 220, S27 p 530, 545, 573, 614, 615, 
636; IndiviJuaJp 200, itg, 271^ 527, 
S53^ 573. GiS. 636; in fishing grtHindAp 
ij4. 511. 553. 55S, 574; lee aisn Ijmd 
Prospect isIoncL. see Washington island 
FtOteotant Chuichcs and missioiu, 59. 

SSr 103, I3J, lS4t l«»h MS, 311. 31^. 
316. 3ZZ, 3J7. 340. 3+1. soo, 507, soS, 
599. 644”5 f 644 (pUtc); Ktf ai» 
Churches; London 3pIissionary So¬ 
ciety; Mormons; Seventh Day Ad^ 
veniiats 

FVffctdefffe, HrM. sloopp 490 

Ptidmm, yo 

Puakaiii, see Mexican ibisdc 
TWmau. bay^ 264^ 277; settlement^ 269, 
278; VoUcy, 276 
Ptl^apu'^A, 661 p 664 
Punntutonga (temple), 201 (fig,) 

Puave^ cape. 661 

Public Mn’kc, i#e Adimnlfitratian 
Puerto, see uiidpf proper ruimes 
Pueu, Port. [46 
PufaUp bay, 176 
Puget Kound, 401 
Pubeva pass^ 222; vUljlgap^ 221 
Puhioono boy, 284 
Puka, 9 te iVronin 
Puka:. Te, Me Napuka 
Puka a Maruk, Te, Mtf Napuka 
Pukapuka {Cook islandah *18^ 507, 519. 
52J (plate)p 535, 560. 683; dcQcnp- 
tinn, 557^ {VF-iih figH.); populatjan, 
523 (table) 

Pukapuka (Tumnotu}. 196. 201, 219, 
6S1; dcicriptian. zrS 
I^dtarefo, Te, Jee Tcpoto (Dkappoint- 
ment island^) 

Fukararo (^^alrsatefi)^ zrs 
Pukarua iilond. 194 {plate), aoz; de- 
■cripslonH 214 

Pukorua iaSandE (DisappolnimcnE 
buids), 219; x«P aiit> Napnka; Tepoto 
Pukaninga. Te, see Napuka 
Pukarunga fl'iiraatea), 2t% 




Pukoo, 4J4 

PukuinHTiL, Tbit, 354^ 353 

PukutnkcTi^t, 3^4 3^5 C^-) 

Putc^ uaUfEtp 6^ 

Puiiy palixical p3rr>\ 60O4 61^; liiik ic 
larttl, 6 x5p 636 

PuitfitM*ii 514^ 639^ 6ji 

Pumpkim, 20, 71 

147 (pktfl), 144 

Piin4^rv4 phass, i73 

PuhhIliiIt 407 

Piuifliuu, rtvtr, 14O4 14IJ. 1:441 
14] 

Pundibowl, 34>S (ptate) 

Punta, iti under ptnopcr nam» 

Punixrt bunk, 216 

PuTftblW, w p^^tuhea; Sefut-^mn 

Puruu, Si, 39 
Puu», 416 
Puiikukui, 416, 430 
PtitmoLi pHiint, 409 
Puutiorc, 305 
Pyiadei. 6S3 

^Qufii&'p w Quny^ 

Qiiaraniine, 354, 371, 373, 393, 396 

(table) 

Quatm FA^-aidins^ Let^ Sic Vahicahi 
QuayBp Honoliiliip 393; KjiunikikEi^ 
408- Paptttc, 152 (ftg,)p 153; su uhi> 
VVbanta 

^Qutfbraiia"* ite Ravine 

Qi4«bira4a dt Ua 63, 64 (ptat^) 

Chubrada dt Saiucbc*, 63 

Qi 4 t!en Cbarlatt« Ubinda, i 

Qlloch Cbarlatte'a inJand, jw Niiku- 

tavBk^^ 

Queen Stmt (Kanoliiilij)^ 397p 39S 
QuHn Viirtcria, 313^ 568 
Qumu 1 and+ 116 

Quiiua. Fcdm Ferunnd^z da, iQ^p 3 ; 0 i 3 p 
311 , 116, 333, 124, 32 Sh. 46s, 507, 
SiS 

Quotas, 380 

Rabbit*, 312, 44^, 44^, 484. 403. 49& 

Rabida, 34, 31, 49 

Race, f« Pulyncaian: Physical type 

Race relatioiu, 343, 346 

Rada de Ptaya Prieta^ lee BEack Beach 

fOtid 

Radio^ ti€ Radio telephony^ Winder 
itlegrtiphy 

Radio tcIcpEwnyp 3S9, 417, 433, 436, 
+ 29 p 43 fi 
Radium, 646 
Rae^nki jptnipt 
Rnfts^ 235 
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Raiatcap99^ 101^ leZp 103^ 110, 113, 136, 
127. 139 , I3J, t36p tssp 171, 179, iSa* 
rfi 4 , 183-®^ t89p 3 S 7 t ** 3 + de- 
*cnpdorL, i 71"-8 (with figai) 

Rail (wild bird), 33, 268, 4^, 63+ 
Rmlivayi, Kaii'olian 338, 359, 367, 
378, 3S3. 383 (plate). 384 t%). 3®5 
387 (fis). 3 ^ 3^- 

393> 4*1 P 4*ip 4134 . 4*6^ 4*7. 4?o* 4i i 
^plftle)p 4x7^ 419 (fig.), 433 p 435^ 438; 
Mftktxea, 30S (pLslii), 109; see ahf> 
Tramway'S 
Rainfall, w Climaie 
Ra^imp, JQ7; Rnngima 

Rojunia, bay, 338, XJ*: 'illa^Be. 252 
RaJva>'ac, ij^, 1*4, 237, 347, 681; dc- 
scriptidTig 350^ (with fig,) 

RakahjingaH ^l^p 5*4* 535, 563 p 683; 
dcKTipcion, 553^, 555 (fi{E )s popu- 
btion, 523 (uble) 

Randiing. TOp 71* 312. 3 S 7 . 373 . 374 p 
378, 416, 435, 43S. 438p440 
RMHifSattrn^ 526 

Rongima, 183 (plate), 192,194. I9J. 197. 

19S, 203 , zDjp 681; description, 2x3 
Rank (FoL^HHcaian), Austral ia., 233^ 242, 
3471 Cook ia,p ^afip 537^ 538, 539, 544, 
54^. 548. 5 S 2 . SSJp sSSh 5 S 9 i French 
Oc^nia (generaT)^ 99 k 100, 101^ 103, 
I id; Hawaiian it.^ 333; Ntait|ueaaap 
271, 273: Niue, jfiSp S7I, 572-3: 
Rspa, 237; Samoa, 59 ip 594, 596, 6oo<, 
6ot, 603, 608, 614-14^ 615, 6 r ^-22 
{wth fiR^.X ^9> '^30, 632, 633, 634, 
636p 639 p 640, ^7; Society (JS-fi, 
170, i7e„ 184^ ; Tokelau^ 509^ ^tOi, 

Siti T^unimmi,^ 197^ znz, 219, 240 
RaiX0 Aroi, 66, 66 (bg.)p 69 
Ratio (Can, 64 (pbttc), 65^ 68 
Rann Rortdni, 65 k 65 (pbie% 67 {lig.)p 
68 {fig-), 69, 74 

Rftpa. 2. 65^ 95. 96, 98, 104,. 108 (plate), 
112, 151, 235, 236, 237. X42> 259, 263 
(plates), 681; dcacriptiQn, 252-^ (with 

Rapd Hue, tee Rdpa 
Rapa Etip 2521 tee otto Rapa: idctp 353 
Rapa Nui, 64; tee cdfti Haiter island 
Rapa paosage (FonnEns MandX 479 
RtspMiiQphora, 587 (plate) 

Raroko, 63l; drsciipxion, 333 
RaxoiOr i95f 2041 x^ip 63it description, 
32 r 

Ramtongti, 233, 507^ 519-307101™, 534, 
SJ5. 53^ (platw). S44. S4Sh S*^. 5+8. 
54 y. 55 '. 55 *. 553 . 55 *. 55 *. 559 t J*o. 
5 * 7 . 591 , 63 ^; deKription, 535-43 
(with Ren.}; popioiitiion 5*3 (ublF) 
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Rsts, aiQ, 3-1, 38, Si, T9^p 313^ 4^, 4^p 
Ale»indrtiT«, ^y, blidt, 33; . 
damafje hy, 115; Norwayp 464, 44J3, 
567; Pi^yriwtn, 70, 331, abSp 313, 
464,4^3, sw, 50*, 507, 5^*. 554. 5671 
S^r ^^4. ^76: rkc, 32 

Ari'l^rTp ship, 3 Q 
RdiitirHrc paas, [4:2, 14^ 

RBiiiTOflniiJ pa$3^ 173;, 176 
Rfi^i&hrrc, cEcscHpEicn, 217 

13, +7 (plittX 50, ^6, 62-3, 
6S, 2S7p 434, 42fi 

ReUp na^ i^Sp aoi, aos, lo^p 335, 681; 
deK43ripTion, 114 

Rem&TEon, 34*^ 377, 378* 433, 6371 «f 
ahit Daiicmg 

Red Berdet, Isbnd ofp tte Nu^ulopa 
Rc^ndo, RhkAp 51 
Reed wiarblerp 4^ 

Reeds, frwbwTHcr^ 143-1, t49. ^“9. 463^ 
54^ 

Rcefe (cchthI)^ sfg CoraJ ree fs 
Rc^f^ration, 154, 177* 353, 429> 473, 
4 fl*^ 53 ^i ^ 

/Z^jfer Boofr, /Vffiiirfl hhmi, lee Pif- 
oaiT?! fiJbju/ Rtgitt^ Book 
Reid ire TuAimka 

Reinde^, H.M,S,p 49° 

Reine, Li, vdley, 141 

Retnof) ialeJid. j« RaJuihAJig^ 

Reitani, 3] 8 

RcLofclUp a 17, G81: dcacriptjqfi, 

238 

Relil^on, aee Buddhism i Chritiiiiiit^'; 
Missions; Polynesian: Religil>n (aii^ 
cient); PralestnnT chuTches «Ttd ink- 
sinns; Roman Catholic church und 
misiionv^ ShintoiHTi 
Kepannions tktaftea, 603, 634, ^35 
64fi, G50, 6j It 656 (table) 

Reptiles, fee IipuLna; Lizards; Simikes 
Republkan Party, 346, 3+7p 350 
Rcseri'«, biid, 3 IS, 448 , 449i 45°^ 497f 
5&Zp |6l; fortst, 335, 357, 359. ^bo 
(fieOp 361 (^tii.)p iH 3*4 {fis h 
375. 41&F 44T: ffflfTiCt iTp 31 
ReioliilioH^ tl.M.S., 334 
Rcsdlutioni bay, itf VaiTiihu 
ReKilutiori island, it* Tauere 
RevilU Cigedo klanditp 3, it-iJp 879 
R^’Ttotdiin fanda^ireMfir, 310 
EU\biDCCrt3i bcctJci i t^j. 5911 *^9 

13a, 311+ ;)4o; crtilti\atedp 107^ 
ii7p 150, iGi, 248, 358^ 359 (with 
wble)p 370 (plate), 371, 37a, 438; 
exported, 3S0J imported, 117^ iMp 

373 

Ricord, John, 317 


Rikiiea, 117* sai, a$o, 133, 2 ^An ^35, 
23Gp 68i;cathcdiaj, ^3^-3; port, ^30: 
settlement, 209 (pipte), si33“3 
Rimsoira^ 104+ 137, Z33, 242, 681; 

description^ 238-^ 

RimatUU, 

Rljni|^|^ldtLt.-Cdmmandflnt Cadwraludcr, 
226 

Rh'Adettcirm^ Diego de, 35 
Rivets and stmema, Austml is.^ 239^ 2431 
CocfHp 19; Cook is.p 520, 336^ 
Esster^ 6G; OaMpa^, 40p 47; Ha- 
wtfcUin is,, 302p 306 (%dp 2aSt 533t 
37^. 377.410. +15. +iS. 437 p 43Sp +33 p 
433, 437: Ju*n Fem 4 nd«p 5Sp 64; 
Marquess, g6, 262, 2&6^ 176^. 3^2, 
284, 286, 287, zgi, 293, 298, 297; 
Pitcairn,. Si| SamoB, 586, 587, 66 l, 
** 5 p **9. * 7 «i *75 i Society ia.p 96^ 

135. 14*. 141. 144. 14^. ISS fpl«ch 

160, 172, T73. tSj 

RchuIb^ Austral ia., 239, 250, 232, 258; 
Central equatorial is-i 47$^ 47S, 481« 
499L Cook S35, S40 (fig,), 541-2 
(with S45 p 346, 549, 15^ 55*. 557 
5*9 p Easier^ 78; Ercnch Ocean La 
(senera!), 126; GsidpagoSh 39, 4j, 44; 
Hawaiian h„ 351, 374p 382 (plitch 
384 (fiR.). 384-6. 38s (fi 8 .)p 3B6 (%,). 

387 (fig X 388 (BgOt 399. 393. 393, 
49^1 4*4. 49 *. 499 . 419 (plBEe)p 41 [ 
(pkie}p 415, 419 {fig,), 422, 42s, 426, 
439f 434-"5i 438.44*: Jiwn FerMndex, 
60; Kiut^ 36&;^ 576^ ySo; PitEaim> 90; 
Samoa, 654, ^2-4 (wf^ fig.), 667^ 
(with %,), 670, 672 (fig.)p 673 ^ 875: 
Society, ijg (fig.), 145, 134 (plate), 
T55i 15s (plKt«). 157 161. 169 

(fig ). 175 \ iSo, 1S2 (plnteh 

185, 189; TokelaUt 519; Tuamniu^ 
204, 209, 211, 219, 223 
BdGinuon Cruioe^ 58; Robingon Crusoe's 
Lookout^ 62 (fig.) 

Roca, ttt utuiff proper names 
Raetila tinctoria (dj'CrV tKAsX 29, 36, 40 
' Rocher Qippeiton \ tte Clipperton 
rock 

Rocksp conglomEtate, 261; igneo-ui, 243; 
metamoiphiCr 241; scdlmetitBEy, 2^, 
263: volcanic. 14, t4 (ptaw), 24, zS, 
4*. 7S. 79. 136 fplate), 137, 142 
(plate), 177* 341, 208, 309, 308, 444, 

536. 543. s86’ (ashy), 15. 23, 28, 46, 
59. 535 . SSf 56. *5, 74t Br^ 142, 163, 
261^ 436^ 441, 66j; (pumidout) 241; 
as buUding materia], 74, 75, 136, 236; 
/« nho Baatilt; Limestone: 

OhsidiAn 
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7^9 


Rtxk-vrstfL^ ti 

cdp«p 66 

Roggevecrip jacob, 6^-, tp, ao^, ai 465^ 
591,6«6 

Rofrum Catholk diurch and ml&aiQEiB, 

37 i 59 ^ 7 J. ^ 97 - 

j!Qo, aao, aaj, 231^ 278, 3M 

316, 340 . 35a, 355,478^ sog, SU, 

537,530, 556^ 599, 6rs, 643 p 644- 

3; i.ev a6;D Ficpiu^ CongrtEjatiPEi of 
Roniu^ 136 
RctokCr F.rrima ^ 31S 
Ropc^ 'rbcn 79 

Rope^-ij-s, 367, 391 416 

Rene aroll, 581, 585: descriptioii, 675^ 
Ro« island^ 675, 6^ 

Rci»n'ppd, 183 
Rptfnon^ pljuits, 113 
Rotpa^'v, 301 ^ 2iQp ill 
Rotui, is7i 158 (fig-Od 161 
RotiimB^ 3 

Raugitr, Father Emmanuel, 478, 6S3 
Rpy^ Mail Ltne, 434 
Ruyal Socifttyp The, 490 
Rud i KaJcftu, Te, pauage, 5491 
liuiihnniH S5I 

Rubbfir, 372. 373^ S9 ^ 637p *4 ^ (with 
table), 650+ (Eg.h ^54 *91 

RuJf, capcp t2 
Rum^ it6p t^f 

RuHk^ iti Arurua 

Runttu, 104, XX5, 309 ^37, 238, 

£46p Z49, 681; deKrtptian^ 21^9^42 

(with 

Russel], Ciptaifi I-ord Edimtrd, 224 
Ruuit, and Hnwaimn 313, 314, 

31J, 398: expbniiR cxpedjtipn, +63. 
555: fw^f^BellinRshaiiicii; Kottebue 
RuKiftn-AmencMi CompHnyp 561 

Rutaki, 53G (plate) 

Sacred Hearts, Congregadan of> in 
Piepus, Congregalioii <]f 
Safatn, 6692 bayp 666^ 667 
Safcptulafaip 664 
Safune bayp 66tp 662 
Sailing crafty 47 (plate), i60p 239, 257 - 
378,468, 469,470* 331, 564: Cook 
551, 55*, s6i: FiTfich Oceania., 125-b, 
* 34 . 15 * (pbltc>d 152 t 53 p *94 

(piste), 195 (pkte), 198^ 215; Samdat 
bpis; PaLyncsian awncralupp *03^ l43p 
350^ jre ojffa C^oea; CommiUmJcmtioetS 
,^r Ceefge Expcdidcin^ 6 
St PiuVs point, 79 
Sala y Gome*, 78, 680 
Sala'dua, 664; bay» 66x, 66z 
SaJeaula, 628 (table)p 663 {fig.) 


Saleklongii, 861, 662, 664 
Salcfiga, fiiS (table) 

S fljut^ cape, 661 
Salmon, AJexanderp yt 
Salt, t4 (pLite)p 38^ 41^ 49 j ® 9i 47^1 4 ^p 
4^3 

SaludacB^ 5S7, 669; harbourp 566p 667, 
684 » 

SaixuMp 3, 9 p laip 322^ 3&3,4S6p 504.597. 
599. 5t&. S13. S tSp Si^> 5*8, 522p 537 
(pbt«), 339, 567, 568, 569. 574: 
genetd review, 582-660 (viith figs* 
and plates); individual jslands, 660-^ 
Samoa, Eastere, ree Samoa (American) 
SamDa (Ainerican)p 4, 508, 519, 537 
(plaxc)p 58* (plate&X SS? (plate)* S9t-- 
607 panrnip 6e8p 614, 627-60 pofruR* 
645 (place), 657 (fig.)p 6S2, 684^ 69a 
Samoa fWe«eoi)p 4, 508^ 514, 5tSp si6p 
S37 (plate), 569, S79p 587 (pbiM), S9i- 
607 6o8p 610 (plate), 614, 615, 

6*7-57 644 (plates), 645 

(plate), 656 (fi|i,)p 66 q- 9, 673^ 684, 
^2; Vkariate Apoatolic cf, 645 
Samoa Shipping and Tending Company, 
499» 5&0 

SamOsn Cooperative Trading Sociccyp 
600 

Samoan language^ 5t4, 570* 6 to 
Saittoonsp 270p 33a, soft* siSp 571 j as 
million leochen, 567, 575, see 
Hiatory ; Samoi 
S&miwj pomti, 666 
San Ambrosiop 54^-5, 679 
San Benedicto, 13 
Son CoikK, Punta, 61 
San Cratdbah 25p 30, 31, 32, 33 (plate)^ 
3*. 37. 38, 39-43. 41 46. 679 

San Piego, 38 
San Felbt, 54“5» 679 
Sait FrancjKQ, 125, 155, 377, 3S3, 589. 
4fitt 479,47t, 478, 481, 495, 534* 594, 
637, 66ft 

San Juian Bautiaid^ Bahia* me Cumber-^ 
land bay 

Sun NaiciK, see Tamlcoto 
San Pablo^ «e Hereheretiw 
San Pedro, j« Mohotani 
San Sa|vadc*r (Galipagoa)* 24, 30, 3t, 
32 # 33- 3 S, 45 (bs )i 4^ 

San TcHoiA, 37* 38, 39, 50* 52 
Soodp oompOAltionp central equatorial 
k. 4S6: dun«, 145, 432p 436, 437, 
4+9. 455 . 475 . 477. 5^ 

Send islond (HonoluJu)^ 393,^ 39S 
Sand island (Johnaton), 449, 450 
Sand iaiand [Midwnyh 447^ 449 
Sand island (Roae atoll}^ 675 
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5HiidA|wi>ocl, in Auatmi in 

^14^ j6i 3: in 

Jiulu Fi:rn4ndn {Saniutum /erraoH^- 
fWTTUjn), in ]SilaEt|ii«Aar 105 
SaiidHy, 

Sands islancis^ see Mbju t^ustraj 
iiIbjkIb) 

Sandwic}^ Earl q|« 312 
SandwiEih isiand^, 312; tee nha Ha¬ 
waiian ixlajtds 

SandwicJl Islands Mwion,, 315 
Santi Clam^ 56 

Santa CrkstiluLf see Tahnatn 
Santa Cru2» 15 (plate), ys, 31, 3^, 
3?. J9 p +5 4^ 

47 

Santa F4 jt, 32, 45 (%.), 4B 
Santa Mitrtfl, Mf Flonana 
^amfafunr /flrnjawip*iampw+ 60; iw 
Sandah^'pod 

Stpapali'i, 611 (pktc), 644 (plate) 
Snppha^ 67gi 

Sappho eo^e^ 41, 41 
i^czraA iL-^Ftne^ Amtritan schooner 
(wTcdced), 225 
Sataua^ 664 

Satupaitea, distdet, (tnble); road, 
662 

Sa^MIge iataUrd^ ler Niue 

SawuS, 537 (plfiTC). 504 (flB.). 585 ^ 

586, 5B7, 58^, jga, 57S, 600, 60s. b46, 
608, 613,628, 630,635 (Jiff,), ^38, 

642, 64+, ^44 (place), h4S, 64S, 6^, 
660. dcacription, 660-4 (widi fii? ) 
SawJe^ marinerp 484 
^mnvJa, 3*9, 483^ 4^4, 49^, 560 J 
/rwf^ttfrtf, 44(^, 463,477,4S0, 506, 590 
Setdesia, 30, 46 

SehansJm^Mi, German warthipp i^u 183 
Scheffer, Dr, 314P 315 
SehoEcId Barrwzks^ 434 
SchooLa, see Education 
Schooner plisa, see I^akaka psaa 
Schooners^ ue SiHinff crafe 
Sehouten^ Willera Comclkt^oon^ an, 
213^ ai8 

Sefcntifiic eapeditions, 6, 79j 283, 465P 
400- 49*. 49Jt SiSp 643, 676, 683: 

see atte Uoiied Staiea: Eaploring 
Expedition 
Scilly, see Fenua Ur* 

&ciT[m riporitat^ 483 
SeoriBp see F^octu, vpJcdnio 
Scorpions^ 34, 591 

Script, iiland, m Tabletlp plcto- 

imphic 

Sea Uortp, 24, 30 

Set moTnmg-Hbi^% see CqnvoivilliXl 


Seals, 35, 55, 444, 446: fm, 33, 58, 59^ 
eCephant, it, 58; Kid hunting, 701 
seat oil, 58; *e*) fkinsp 58 
SedffM, 6a, a68, 3D9» 4tS, 483, 560 
^iamic sea Tk'aves, 56, abj, 538, 554, 558 
Scismologi'^ 56, 30a, 303, 565, 6^: tee 
also Seismic sea waves 

Sekehuagi pass, 551 

Selctmigp Alexander,. 58' 

Selktrkp Alexanderp see Sclemiff 
'Sensilive plant', 149, 177 
Serie^t itlandp uv Fukania ialand 
^Service judicLarep Chef du'p tto 
Sauvium. 309. 454 (fif{.), 46i (pUCf). 
496, 497^ porruJamirrii? 4 , 463, 486, 
502 

SetdementB^ Amtral w„ 339p 141* 247; 
Central equatoHsi ia., 473,473 ^ 477-8j 
480. 4S1 (plate), 483,^ 4^, 490, 49J, 
404> 40S. 497. 499. 501; Clip- 

pertoo, 17; Co«H, aj; Cook ia., 521 
(plates)* 539, 54Q (fig.), Sh^ 544, 545, 
546, 548. 549, 551, 552, 553, S57 
(liB-). S5S, 562; Easter, 69, 7 ^* 7iT 
Galipogof, 33 (plate), 36, 37, 46, 48p 
52; Guadalupep 11; Hawaiian I*,, 304 
(plate), 339, 384 (£Lg.), 385 (%.), 386 
(with fiff ), 387 trig.), 3S8 (fig.), 415, 
416,417, 43lp 422p 425 p 4x 8, 4x9, 432, 
433? 4J4 p 43flt 44 °i 44^, 447. 4S®. 
Jusn Fem^de^p 47 (plate), 59; Man- 
gare™, 209 (p\AXt}l 217; hlorquesu, 
269, 278, aSip 282, 284. 28B, 29X, X9S. 
297: Niue, 564, 568^ 57 1 ; PiKoim* 80, 
Ss-6, 85 (fiff.>t Rapa, 458, 362 (plale); 
Samoa, 606 (with Jig.)? 6to, 65a, 66t, 
662p 6*3 (fiffj, 665, 666p 667, 6*8 
tfig.)p 670, 672 (fig-}. 673. 674> 67s; 
Society ia., i07p 120-4 tS<J. 160+ i6i 
{pUte)p 16s, t66p i7t, 177, 180. 184; 
Tokebiii, 505. 307. S09. (whh 

fig.}, 518; Tuainctu, 183 (pWre)* 194 
(pl^e), 197, 20&-9, xia-26 pnssifn; 
see aiso Leprosy:; Penal setdetncTita; 
flPiif under town* by name 
Serrmh I>ay AdvTntistA, 86, 5^7, 615, 
644-5: ree^EH Adventists 
SeymoUTp tee Bollra; North Seyipour 
Shuddock, 567 


Sharkai 16, 185, ig6, 303, xijp 444, 464, 
Sis. ssh 619 (fi|?). 624-5 
Shnvay, tee Koave 
Shaveh, see Hcove 
Shawp Savill and Albion Line, 99 
Shearwater, 446 

Sheep, i*. 6i, 4+ (pliie), (x). 70, 71. 74, 
77, 117. aS7. aS4, *96, jii, 373, 374 
(hikI table), 430, 440 
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Shell Oil Co,. ^s6 

Shjellfbh. fl;s, aain 464, SS&. 5^4: 

fW o/iio Clain 
ShiilloiKrr4 340 

Ship pBs&», Amoral k-^ 2^3i 

l^ntml Ciqudior^ k,, 4 ^$t 4^1. 47^i 
Coot ii,K SSI. 561; Hawaliari is.. 4+7p 
44S (fig.); h-IanflmvTi, 13&; Mfif- 
qliciiadH 29S: S^num, 547^ 6^, 673; 
Society is,, i+i. 14I (pktc). HS^r 
159. 167-9K 17*1 173. I7 ^f i 79 > iSfi; 
Ttiamotu, jyip 195. 109^ f^unm 
Shipbuilding. 125. isfi. 399; yarck^ mj, 
150 (fig.), isit 15+ 

Shippings 692^ ccntia] cquatotill is.,, 
+74'-Si 47 ^k 4Bt* 483^ 4®&, 491 49J. 
494. 49fi. 497: Clippcrlon. 17; Cocoi^ 
ji; Cook if.. 534-Sh 539. 5+S. 34^. 
S49. 551. 55J. SS^. 5&s; French 
Oceuiii, ias-6, 134-5^ i^t 

(plait). lyt. 17®. 185, iS9f 
335. =4 ^f 349-30, *581 274; 

Ci^pagofi. 39: Coadfllupc. llj Ha¬ 
waiian lA.p 338. 390. 39 B (lohic). 399, 
401-10 4tfi» 417^ 43^P 4*3. 

4iS^ 439 . 433 h 434* 43E* +4®. 447: 
JuAO Fcmindea, fio; Niuc. 579* Fh- 
dlrn. 90; Sanrioii, 65+1 657, 

873: Tokelau, 51^. 519: trans¬ 
pacific routes. Ip a (w-ilh fig,). 125. 
154-5. ^78. 180. 2S2. X74, 3S4, 377. 
58a-3, 391* 4*1. 434. 438. 534n 539. 
594, fijfi, 6fio; It# oUq CcHnpjiniai. 
shipping« Forts ami harhcKirs 
Shpoting Siaf^ American shipp 485 
Share fiJiclf. E9, *6. 263. *7^. *8^ *97* 
492 

Shrinn. S« Tcmplca 
Stapo (bark cloth), 626 
Sidii Mas. 463 . 477. 4^, 4*7* 49*. 
477 

Signal coFTunwiicstiona; tee Cahle^ sub- 
rrtarine; Radio telephony: TeSegriph; 
Teltph^e; Wireless telegraph 
Silt (OlosenRa). 674 
Siii river (SBviii'i)p 586. 661 
Sillcp 31 + 

SDveifU'oiil. 311 
Sisal, 117 
Si'ufimga, 6fi7p fifig 
Si'umu, ^ 

Sivam^^ tee Dancing 
Skin diacasea, 513, 334^ 377% 638 
Slave raiding, tre Labour traiBc 
Slipways^ 1S4, 40J (fig X 404^ 656 
SmaUpoXp 71. 33+ 

Smith. AlcKan^r. ht Adams. John 
Smuggler cove, 429 


Snakes. 12. 20p 52. 590 
iSewXou (ciin.oe)p 625 

Soda] and fconomk cohdidcHif, s£t 
Ecotionuoi: Sentiments: SocesI ser¬ 
vices, etc^ 

Sock! services. Cook is.. 329-50^ 543. 
54^1 559. French Dceama. 112—IJ. 
ifo, 202. 254, 257; Hawaiian k,. 341, 
34S. passimi Niue. 37*^1 

SBmoa+ Tokelau, 51+-15: ^ee 

difo Education: Mediail services 
“Soci^ti Cotonnkre Frsncalie^. nfi 
'Sod4f^ Industrielle Agrkole dc Tahiti ^ 
IS* 

Society iaUnda^ 4, 95. 98* 99 p too. 120. 
136 (plates). J 37 (pLalc^)p 1+2 (pktet). 
1+3 (plates). I5&{ft«.)p *Sl (pkw)* 154 
(plates). 155 (plates)^ tfioCplaies), tfix 
(plotca). ifi5 (plaxes), 182 (plates), 198, 
207. *4S. 149. 5*1. 5^5. 54B, 599. *80; 
genaral djwcrtptton, 129-36 (with 
fig*,); Individual klands. 137-9* 
[^rwaid group, 95. ■*!* 

109.1ZQ. 115, i2i» 126* 129. t34* 1 

desaiptiDni 167-90 (with figa.) 

Windwani group. 93, 129. [36; 
description, 137-66 (with fifla.) 
Sod«y of Naiurat Sdences of Ddt- 
tingen, 643 

Sodotog^^p su under names of peoplef 
Sodorro. 11^12 

Soils. AiistTal is.^ 2 j 6, 239. 242: central 
cquatotriaE la. (getierti). 46i“2 (with 

fig.). 481 * 4S2p 485.4^. 49^. 493. 

301: Cocoa, 19: Cock la., 521. 533. 
559* 54*^ .'144. 545. 5+8, 5+8, 35*. 
554. 3S8: Easier. 66, 68; Galipagw. 
*7. 30. 43. 44. 4*. 49: Hawaiian is.. 
308, 309. 3*5. 37*. 4*9. 44*. 445; 
Lme if.^, 477* 480; Mang^reva, 228. 
231; MaiqucflBS. 96, 267^ 278. 2S4, 
20Z; Niue. 564, 566, 574: Fitcalm, &i: 
RevlUa Cigedo, ix; Samo*, 590, 674, 
675, 676: Socierj- is., 96. i4ii 148-9. 
t6o+ j6s, t7*. 176. 183; Tokelau, 304. 
306, 318; "J'uiiniotu, 97+196. a07* 2tS. 
XI9, 3+D 

i.^/ortuiii ei>H&, 306, 56^ 

Solf, Dr. S99, 600 
Solidet French Ve»d, !□+ 

Solomon iaiirndf, 73. 76* 598 
S^phar^ ierrmiro, 70, 76 
South cape (Easter island). 67 
South Ulet (Csrolinc island). 490 
South Seymour^ tee Eftlim 
South Street (Honolulu), 398 
South-east cape (Sav«i4}i. 661 
Southern CfCH, aeroplane. 494 
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Sovereignty' of Eutccii 

3-4 (with lig'.)p lip 691 ^ JTH aljo und^r 
nmnfii of CQUnttM 
Sindet The, 452 

Spun, 59, IPO, 321; alio Span!* 
arda- Spaniih lnn^U4g« 

Spaniards, 13, zi, 35, 59, TOp iSi; 
Hauiidiaii iai, 330, 32$ 34i 

(table), 344 <fiir,>, 345 (%.), 359t m- 
ploren^ 465, 518; MV ako Spanish 
language; aisd under proper mimes 
f^panUh koguage, 37, 59, 73^ 685 
SparroWp 31a 
Sphagnum mcisa^ 311^ 413 
Spre^eliviltr, 386, 421 
Sqiiid, iiu Octopus 

StEndard of living, 340, 366, 378-30, 
691' W Pt3l>Vl»iailT Culture 
Slaitdard Oil COrp. 393 
Slaiimore, Ljotd^ 471 
Starbutk, Valentine^ 465^ 4G8 
Starbyck ixlandp 434, 435, 456, 459, +65, 
4^. 47^. 473t4*Si *83 ^Hikn^piian, 4G8 
Stittm^ 74-5. 75 ((*3 ). 7 ^i. 7 ^ 

77 f ^J 4 

Siegomyia pirudoxulrtlarii^ 591 
Steinberger, CoL A. 595^ 

Stephens b^p jre Ciandet Puerto 
Step*, poinT, 670 
Ste^’cnip Captain, ^96 
StesMirt, Williudp t2i—2 
Stilt, 33 

StnwnV Wet, 45+ (ptote) 

Streaina, tee Rivers land stmni* 

StUEbd, Drp 596^ 597 
Submdrinr, dcpiiiBp tj, i^p i3^ 21,54, 37, 
5 ® 2 p 585: 3 &ip 58 i 

'Submissive' isUnds tPiumoru)p 103; 

m oho Tuamotu orebjpejago 
Subsidence, 18, 45, 50, 66, 63, 13S, 2634 
a63, a8t, 414, 426, 430, 43^, 542, 543 
SubsidiM. 35tr J7I. 374 > 377^ JM. 404. 

406. SM. 5 «J. 597 . 64* 

Saetm. »hip, 20 
Suetcr air&^, 417 

SuRarp 4i, 4S, 87, 89; corutp 70, 81, 231, 
24S, 27 tp 274, 284, 304 fpl&teh iSS 
{plitte)p 311,377, 404 (pktc), 339. 

57t. 610: commetd*! productiori, 36, 
38^ 113, 116, 121, i5ip 160, 161, 30S, 
3if;Mio^ 357. 35 B (table), 359-6? {with 
tablet and figa.), 369, 3S3, 395-6 
(table), 400 401, 403, 404. 4*7. 

433. 4J4. 436, 43S; trade, 120, 25a, 
^73. 380, 381 (table), 399 (table), 400, 
40lp 405, 407, 4*9, 4tO, 334, 653^ jw 
oUo * Bagasse'; ^Tolaaw; Plinmtiona I 
Sugar 


SugarloaTp 49 
Sullh'an luy^ 49 

Sulphur, depcffiics, n, 37, 38, 26a; 

emATtarionSp 260, zSi; tnoxide^ 303 
Sulphur bayv 
Sunday klund^ 368 
Survey*, stt CbarCsi ?tfaps 
SutdifTe, Major, 56 
Su'ultJ psss&gct 662 
Suva. 3, 478, 481, S16, 53S, 577. 630 
SuvHjTjv, iw Suvorov islands 
5 *rtOT(FF, Rttssian vessel, f6i 
Suvnrov UUnda, 319, 524, 683 ■ descrip- 
lion, 560-] 

Suwamow,. sre Suvorov thlinda 
Sonina island, 504, 30$^ 513, 6B3; 

duciiptinrLp jlS—9 
Swallow island^ ree Canton tiland 
Swmnp hen, 567 

Sw amp land*. Austral ia., 238, 243, 248 ^ 
central equeturiol W., 454, 455, 461, 
463, 481,498(with fig,); Coukii., 520, 
536, 337* 538, 542, 544, 543, 346, 54S, 
5S&. S5B4 560; GaMpagos, 47; Ha- 
wuittn 301, 311, 333, 4t8, 435; 
Mongartva, 235; ^farquosas, 267; 
Samce, 590,622. 637,666; Society ia,, 
144, ijo. 185: Tuamotu, 207, m 
Sweden^ 598 

Swcrt ponton, 36,42,70,74,81, is, 149, 
180, 231, 23s, 248, 333, jM, 530, S39, 
^ 544 , 548. SSb, 5<»6, 574, 578. dl2, 622 

bwinbum. Commodore, 4S8 
Sydney fN5,W.), 4^>469»499. S34i 657 
Sydney alund^ 454 (with fig,), 456, 460^ 
463, 464,466, 467, 469, 470,471, 472, 
473. 474^ 47 Sp 5»t 5*^ 683; dcacrip- 
timi* 49^ (with fig,) 

Toahubu, bay, 98, 264, 266, 278; river, 
276: volley, 276 

Tnaoa, i6i; KttJennent^ 278; vaJJey, 475 
Ttbleta, pictogrophic, t^er, 74, 76, 77 
Taboo, 311, 575 

Tarcapiitnirn^/jrp 149,166, iflo, 207,231* 
242, 245, 506, 531, sjg, 562^ 
l«ng^p 1951 221-2 

Tafa'lll (Samoan tide), 613 
Tafiti, 563, 570 
TofuaH. mount, 665 
Togua core, r4 fpkm), 33, 5a 

Tihaa. 99i 133, 17^. 173^ i74(fig.). 

175 i 77 p 1S4* 68o; description, 
178^-80; poBs, 173 

Tahania, 195, 688 ; deflcription* ^aa 
Tohaia point; 14a, 143 fpi*te) 

Taharda pa*s, 146 
Tsharuu river, 144^ 15s (pUte) 


TKD^ 


Tnhiti, 3^ 107. ITJ* 112 ., T^Oi- 

T37 (p^«c 35, i4i 
<pbt»)p 143(plal»>p 150(plates), ESI 
(pbtes), 155 (pBflics), 156, 163, 184, 
305. a44. 357, 267, a7ii ^7ip 334+ 5^^+ 
33E, 63o, 691 1 administration, 10^ 
150, 20 E^ 374- canoes^ 109 (platc)^ 3 S&+ 
cofimiunijcaliana, 1:3:5—7^ 178^ 2:19^ 

3J5, 136. i42, S34J deurlpiion. 137- 
551viith figs.) I economics, r 13-zz pf^'- 
tim, 13S, 149, =74^ 470, 471 i hulory, 
84^ 85^ 100-5/KaB^pl 60,184,197,19s, 
5^5. 539. UutKiiagt, 9, loS, 
147 p 270; ports, 98; fw also Papeete 
Tfthtti CettW and Coffee Planlatkin 
Company* 121 

Tahiti fti, 137^ tet tiito Tdiirspu; Nuj^ 
137, se£ o/jo TihitJ 

Tahitinn diestnui, iff Inocorpm fduUi 
Tahilatap 103, Z&O, zffZ^ 763, 26^, 269, 
^7^1 273, 293, ; dcficriptiEjn, 37S- 

it (with lig ) 

Tfliarapu peninstila* 137^ 138* 140^ 141 j 
142, 144, 146^ i47p ESi 
Taiaro, 681^ dcscriplikinf. 223 
Tla^imuap 600 
Taioa^ iW, 164, ififi 
Tak>hitep 98, uZp ia7« a6ip 165^ 266, 
sft7p 4^. ?73 p ^ 74, 3%; 3*3 

(plate), 2G3p 289 (hg.); ^njementj 

28S-90, 302 Cplflta) 

Tiipi valley, 27 ^t a74. ^^7 (with fly,) 
Taipivsd, 366, 28S 
Tftita*, Mt, 243 

Toluipoto, 199, 2*4, aiJ^ 681; dcscrip^ 
tiqn, 2E2 

Takaroa, 194, 195^ 198, I99p 200, 204^ 
313, *Bi; desaipcion^ 3 i 1—1± 

Takii, 233; bajv 230 
Takuha p^, 551 
Takumcp 20^[ description, 211 
Takutu, s J9^ 524, 683 
Tiitaifind, J43, J49, 245, 5*7 
Tamsmap 544 

TamMcte (SanYoan chief)^ 596, 597* ^3 
Tamaaosli*], 613 
Tanajjer peak, 44a 
Tanf^aa <god), 57S 
Tanipia {traditional liiicf), 539 
Tapii (hark cloth), 626 
Tapanj^a, cape, 666 
Tapiooi, 248, 539, sst,6si 
Tapfoi, i72p 176 (fig.) 
Tapuaemanu, 129; description, 165-6 
(with fig,) 

TapUamu hvt\ l7g 
TapUCEnha paw, 142, 145, 146 
Tapuhiria paw, 322 
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Taputapuatea (temple), 99, 136^ t77 
Taraval^ 227, 230p 231 p 232 
TaimviOp I [2; bsy, 142, T46; Isthmus, 
I3^> 139. <44^ 1+5. *47 p I 4 ^p 15S 

Tafflu 159 

Tar^fe, s« Ta3?ca 

Tara, Austral ia,, Z39* 242, 245^ 247P 
Z4S; cjcntral cquatorLal 463; Codk 
is.* 521* 530h 53^-4^ passim^ 551* 553, 
S5*> 5fep S*li Hawiuiali b.* 325p 333* 
33Sp 34*P 3S7 p 35S, 359 (with tBble)^ 
360-64 (6@*.)p 371 (phite), 372, 39Sp 
421; Mangorc^’s, 231, 235; Mar^ 
quoiss, Z7[^ 174, 274; Niue, s66, 574; 
Pitctuifi, Sip 85: ^pSp 257, 3*2 
(pUtc)| Samoa, 6 eo, 612, 622, 647; 
Society iiLp ee 7+ i^lp 149, 161 (plate), 
t7*^ i77i ^84. 185; Tokelau^ 506* 512, 
jlS; Ttlamotu^ t96p iCZp 113) giant:, 
553i 54^1 mmeh culcivnion, 202, 
2i2p 219 
Taruia pass^ 551 
Tataa point, t+i, 143 
Tatakoto, 198; description, 214 
Tatane (l^tan), 73 
Tattlerp ree Tbinnui inro'^nu 
Tattooing, 272, 2B3 

Ta^u^ sSip 585, 673 i dcscnpiioap 674 

{ftg.Jt & 7 S 

Taiuuaha, Mi, i8i 

Taucre, 2 e 7 ™i 8 
Tanhunup 554^ 556 
Taulangn. 5t3 

(commooers)^ 636 
Tsuma^ 89 
Taiuteanui^ S4^^- S49 
Taunoa^ chatindp isii iS3p hsrbour, 
14s; 143 

Tdw/kJ, t« Rank (Pol>iiMiiin)p Samoa 
Tautim, b«yp 143, 144, 146; puLnt, 142, 
144, i46w 15s: valley, 142 (piste) 
Tautoa, 551, 552, 553 
TiTt.'iina (govemor), 137 
Taxca: 

ChriatmoSp 478 

Cook is., customa duties^ 529; ce- 
pOEt, S19 

France, import, on coprm, 114: tee 
fi/jo^Prime' 

French OccamB, CU&Eoma duttet, 
112; dinret* lt2, 2481 export, 124: 
importp 112,^ 124, lS4t 'Octrai dc 
nicr% lJ2p 124 

HaWBiian ia., death duties, 351; 
import, 317; inoomc, 351; property, 
351: unernplojTTient levy, 333 

New Zealand, impart, on rmica^ 
15&. (77 
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Niuc, 576 
^uarni, 8S 

Smtioa^ frj6-7p &04 k 63J 
TofatLau, 514 
United impait, on Copra^ 

IIJ; Ofi niflar, 360 

Tc (defente arti^c^,^ m and^ pmsper 
hhtpm 

T«hupoOp 155 
Tcbub , ^19 

Tnvwo, t»y. 150 'f vjllagTCp x6a 
Teaverm pttMp 145 
Teenui, 54S 
Tchjcrt pftM, 

Tehutu, 3:60p 2*9 
TeiteJ, Mt, 173 
Xt^kiokata, 

Telejitrapli, 127, 135+ aisa Wiz^lcss 
ict^gniph 

Telephone* 127, 155, 378, 389, 417, 433, 
43a. 429k 4l5t 4^3 , 47Sp 496. 34a, 654, 
660; «r iiito Radio t^kphotiy 
T ffT i Hr , |j||c4, 139, x6o; v^lllp^Ee^ 160 
Tcituketa past^ 2tJ 
Temanu, i8i, 183 
TemiHJj 207, 2 o 3, io3 (plAtc)^ 109 
Ttmdrniui, 146 

TemfttanBi, 201^ 113^ 225; dcicr^iicm., 
ZZ5 

Tomaioep Port, 147 

Tanehjini (Tc Mchani), tet Mchani 

Temetiu, Mi^ 273, 277 

Tcmoc, g6, 233p 233; dcKnptaon, ajt 

Tefnperflturc, Climaie 

Temples, PDljnesifiii, 90, loo, 133 (fij?.), 
IJ 5 . 136, I 77 p 2 M. ioi (%)p2J9, 233. 
^72, 315. 4*4 p 4^*S. 4 ^p 5™. 3«9i p 
BuddhUt, 340; SKioto, 340 
Teruraro, 424 
TcnajiuiKia, 324 

Tepoco (Duappointment Inlanda), 96, 

2E9; dcaCripticHi, aao-i 

1 Vpolo (R^viki gTDiip), 63i; descrip¬ 
tion, 222 
Teputo pm, 143 
Terevalm, Mt, 65, 6t, 6S 7S 
Tcrii xVfEovamu IJ, Queen of Borabora, 
184 

Termite*, 34 

Terns, 70,131, 24Sk 285, 312, 44^, 4*4p 
S02, ^24; grey, 496* noddyp Si, S7, 
ifi 4 . 4 * 4 S ™typ 76, 39Sk 39B, 463 
(plate), 4*4^ 487^ 496* ^6; while. Si, 
(fiiry) 1S4, 496 
Terrapin fOad, 41, 42 
TerriTOry cf Wmiciti SamoBp jm Samoa 
(Wcsteni) 


Tertiary period, 56 
Tctamnnu pisa (Aimtika)p 2t| 
Tetamanu village (Pftk4TAva)p 21a 
TetiaiOia, 129,^ 1^-3 (%vith bg.) 

Tetobe pailp 25* 

TeToma bay, 176^ 178 
Teuaua, 295 
Teva, loi 
Tevaitahu, 254 

* Te^Homa ia ^noe, 195 (plate) 

Teveitoa^ 176 
Texas, 37S 

Th&peria popiilma, 70, 149, 177, 207p 
^St 267 p 3S4, 310, 

Thomas, Rear-Admiml Richard, 317 
Thompsotik Wniiam, 20 
Thnim Cap, see Aki^i 
^iTixoahca, 62 
Thuraday island, 478 
ThyrtOpterit e/q^ont, 62 
7 x, lee C&rdi'Jrae; Fire-walking 
Tiano pa®, lyfe 

pm, 155 fp^te), 167^, 169 
Tbvii I'aUey, 341 

Tidal waVEs, Iff Seismic jaea waves 
Tiem Blanca, Bahia, 61 


Tikebiu, l94^ 195, 68i;dcscnpcion, 213 
Tikei, T^p 2*2; detcriptiooi, 212 
Timber, 60, 70p 73, 74, g,. i*ip 

37S. (hibW, 47it 451, 506, 
511. SJ3, lii, 523. S3Br 54s, 54S, 554, 
55^ S77 p STOj 6ji, 625p 633; iittport-^ 
cd, S9, ISO, iz6; ler ^ho Saj^aliitKKi 
Ttetrr _4(iaf, 77/r, 452 
Timoc, jw Temoc 

Tipuu, paM, 183 (plate), 213, S81; 

village, 213 
'J'iriira, lake, 342 
Tltiioto, lake, 54 B 
TithEi, SS 
Tiv^, point, 179 
Toah[i."fl bayp 173 
Toahotn paw, 179 
Toamaro pw, 173 

TiMU+ 195, 203, 6Sl; dcactiptjon, aij 
Tobfloco^ tf2tcnlin‘aiEd, 117, 150. i6r, 
iSa, 24S, importedp 120, 4*7^ 
579 f 653 

Tobivea, 157, 158 (%,) 

|Toi, Graal Road of', 540 (fig,), 541^ 

Tmm, pMp 332' ^-illage, 2iz 
Tokelau group, 2, 4. 45?. 453 (itnd fig ), 
504 p 51S, dcacflpiion, 

304-17 (with Egi,), &93 
Tdkeitu ringworm, Skin diseMea 
To!oa, b$9 

l omatow. s», 536, 53, (fig.), 533 

S35. 345 
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Tfanarucu^ Mtf let Turumtu 
Tong*, i, 3,4»<*. 507, 538. 361, j66,567, 
5*9. 571. 574. 3®7. 593. Sfl3. i9S.*i3 . 
&jS. &25, 645, ^56 

TonRani, ^69, 370, 571, 567, 570, 57j 
Tongareva, 4Sq, 4S5, 490, 519, 
tplalc)^ 521 (with plate), ^44, ^25,546^ 
53 Sp 562, 6^3; dHcriptiDn.^ 

(with hB^)s popuLititHt, ^2,^ (uhk) 
TongarikJf 78 

Tooi^ shelly Polynesian^ 513; «r«el^ 89, 

rds; Folyne£iu>p 7^, 297, 

513 

Tbpo^p AfDCficam whder, Ss 
Toposa^ H-M.S-, 76 

JofvnHnij iAf .ShpADra fii^npTruViO 

Torm EtroitSp 

TGrtoisc, giantp ^Op 31, 35, 36 
*Tortoific counuy'p 46, 4A <pkie)p 48 

Tortugij S2 

roldtmj 1^464 

Todko, 548 

TouiWiutin, J« Tana who 
Tondfit tradt, 161* 353* 339* 377, 378, 
37<^* 3^ah 39S4 433 p 43+ 

Tof^rn^enTfuJ 45+ (plate), 463P 

4^3 (pla«>, 477. 4^. 4S3P 4K41 490. 
497 t 5®ip 5S4. 55^. 5^ 

Tovii, 267. ^851 28S 
Tower ubjidp jk Ccnnvcu 
Ttacksp Cook itr, 542. 545, 557 
560; French Ooamia, 156, 155, 

178, J^E>9, 143, 550, 5S&, 274, 

17a, aSjn 355^ 303 (piatc); GaUpagoA, 
39, 40, 4B: Hawaiian w,, 419 (fig,), 
422, 436, 43g, 43B, 441; Juan Per- 
uAudez, 60; PitEaim, 77 {ptatc), 80, 
901 Samoa, 654^ 661+ 664^ S67-9 (with 
673* Tokelau^ 516 

Trade: 

Genendp 692p 693 p Cook Ls.^ 

3i 539i Fmidl Odcanidp iOOp lOtp rOZp 
110, 163; Hawaiian k,p 314, 3tBp J38, 
390,40ip 406; PiEcaLni, 81, 87* 89-90i 
Samoa, s^ip 593-5, S9 «p 627p 655 
Exports, Au&lral li., 142, 248-9; 
ocutrd equatorial ia..p 4^9, 470p 4J7, 
490^ 491, 493, 499; Clipptfton, 17: 
Cook ia,p 529, 530, 531^ (with figs-), 
54Sh J4fii 340. 35 J. 553. 55^. 5^. 

5^> 57&P 577p 57S, 379; Eaacep* 78; 
French Oceania (general), 113-24 
paifim, 114 (EffOn IK9 (fis X 11^ 
(bhle), 124 (Eg,), 12^, 151; Cald- 
pagns, 38; Hawaiiati 1*:, 3S9p 365 p 367^ 
36Sp 37a, 373, 374,377, jSo, 3S1 (w ith 
3W“400 (with table), 402, 404, 
495^4*7; Marquefiu, 297; Rapa, 258; 
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Samoa, ^7-54 6S7i 

Society it,p 150, i6j, i7tp 177, 17B; 
Tokelau, 515: Ttiamotu, zoa, 204, 
208, 211, 223 

Importa, Cook ja,, 531, 534; 

French Oceania (general), J07, 120^ 
J22 (table), r23p 124 (with fig.); 
Hawaiian is., 3i4p 347, 353, 374, 3S0, 
381^ 3S1, 399-400 (with tabJeJ, 402, 
404, 40s; Niue, S79; Fhth:niiij,p 495; 
Samoa, 608, *53 (with cabk); Toke* 
laik 515; seeolfo 'Prinrie ^: Taxes 
Internal, Auftrel ia, 255; Hauioitiin 
is.p 33S, 340, 34T, 375, 376, 399-4W 
(with Lablea)^ 409^ 438; Samoa, 6^, 
657; Society is.^ 151* ifir, 163; 
Tuamom.^ 204 

fUim Barter; Econoonca; Sbip^ 
ping: Tradexa 

Ti^e Unions^ tee Labour org+niuiionfi 
Trsde winda, 147, (plate)p 24407^ 

4 ^, +35. ^73^ i^s; 

Climate 

Tradersp loOp 104, lajp 310* 314, 313, 

3i6p 325 p 346p 35Ep 390, 507, 

Chinesep 107, igi, I7tp 177, 178, iSo, 
i8Sp 1S9,203^ 2 IS, 139 p s+Sh i49j 432, 
278; European, 120-2^ 3i3p 314, 337, 
543, 534. 545. SSI. 562p 592p 595, sgfip 
6oi„ 602^ 6+7 
Trtitota hayp a75p 17S 
Tramwaya, ctniral cqueiOTinl ii.p 470^ 
487 (wiEh Eg.), 491, 498 (with 
4913p 541* SS&; Cbpperton (diffused), 
17; Honolulu, 304; (diffused), 

44b; Samoa,. fibS (figOi ^^9; lee aho 
Railwey"! 

JVdiiujf^ British whaler, 4^$, 497 
Transport, 209, 221, 318, 3SU jbjp 374. 
175. 303 '. fl/10 Communkaiiofii; 

Motxir vehicles; RailwayE: Roada; 
Shipping; Sailing craft 
Trcaffuie, buriedp 20-I p 215 
Tmlica^ it* uftder naines of CditntriBs 
Treei* Irt Vegecilioti; mat Uftd^r namea 
of indN'idual genera and upecl^ 
TtibuluSf 450 

TriiAa^™, 203,2 i 4 t a 19. 55 S^z 

Triumfttta, 496; stmilriloba, 70 
Tropic birds, 33p 7&t 245^ lli* 444. 

+b4p 549 

TitPpicnl cyclonee, jre Hurricane^ 

Tu <god)p 233 

Tu (Pomare), w Pomare 1 (Tu) 

Tunmnliijj (long-rboat), 625 
TuamasanEa, 613, 628 (table), 668 (Eg.)l 
East, 628 (table); North, 62S (table); 
Snulhp 628 (mblc); \Ve«t, 6z8 (table) 
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Ttmnaru archfpek^, 1, 4, 55, 96^ 97, 
99^ 102, 103-4, 10^. 109^ iiOp 113, 
iiSp latp 126, 127, 13^1 US. U^P US. 
5H5 p M 9 i 26+, a?*. 47 *p 

general dcscriptian, iSj (plice), 

303 (with figE. and 

™Pp i93i ialiiniis, 203-26 (wilh 

Tuana^, i 36 
TuHTLaka, 223 
Tuonokti, Xuanjtkm 
Tuapa, 564 

Tliasivi, 638, 6645 capCp 661 
TuauFu, voUey'H 143 
Tuhoit 6 Sa; dacripiJorLp iS6 
Tkibcroilosb, 83, Il2p 3S4t 5M, 
638 

I'ubuoJ tAuEtral Ukndi), 104, 237p 242^ 
252, 631; dcficripcinfi, 242^50 (uiih 

fi*-) 

Tubuftt (RApd)p 258 
Tubuoj Mann, w TapuacniMiu 
Tuff, jrt RdcIu, voksak 
Tuhikio, 177 
TulutiaV^ poso^ 213 

Till JS-lonUi'a ^Sairbosiii tide), 601, 613, 
614 

Ty.1 Tokelau Ce?wJ), 5x3 
Tuioaiui (Sainoan tide), 613 
Tulatua (Samoan tide), 61 j 
I'uimafe^'dkno (Samoan diieO. 604 
Tukau, S54 

Ttiiqfale, r« ftonlc (Po|yrve«Un), Samoa 

TimiMknhija pass, 2iO 

Tvinua^ 6D0p 613 

Tuna, JS9, 376 

Tunarunip Mt, 243 

Tumw, 2^ 

Timhoa pUtcau, 276 
Tupjma, 411 
Tupapati, 218 
Tupeka plotnu, 276 
Tupiu (Bortbora)p i80p 182 
Tupiia, family, 591. 59a, 59 *p &U 
Tupudi (Auactal klancb)^ ffe TubuaJ 
(Auftif*! tjlandi) 

Tupuai (B^pa), lee Tubuoi (Rapa) 
Tupuoichitu, 243 
Tuplioiti (BoiabDTa)p xSOp 182 
Tutaaptio, bayp 182; vUlt^, 184 
Turakina passage, 549 
Turda, 223; dwription, 225 
Turip Mt+ 167 
Turiteya, 117, 151, 249 
Turmeric, Si 
Ttimbult^ Captain, jrS 
I'umbulJ, John, 222 
Tutmwfrf, 464 


TiirtJe, 2S, 3ip tSs* 186, 196, 203, 2t6p 
^30,. 444 . 44^P 4^. 466 , 494t S«t SS3t 
676; shelly 624 
Turtle covtp so 
Tutatoroa paUp 146 

TutuiJa, S37 (plau), 581, 5S5, 586, 386 
(plati^), 587, 387 (plate), 590, 59 
S1>3, 594,598,601, 604,606 (witb 
6 j3p 629, 642, 644^ 643 (plate), ^7. 

^57 (%'). ^73^ description, 
669^3 (M'itb ii^)p See aim Pon^ 
PlAgo 

Tuyhora villajjcp 223 
TuutopUp 63 (plate) 

Two Groups^ 217 
TypE€ , 287 
Typhus. 354 


Uafaco hayj, 684 
(Jahakekud, 272 

Uahukikp J04p 260^ 262, 26Sp 266+ 

269^ 27*. 17^1 6S1 \ description^ 2 .^ 2 ^% 

(with 6gSr) 

LiipoUt 363, 266, 267^ 

269P 271^ 273, 681 j di^edptkin, 290-^ 

(with E^bu) 

Uin, 282 

Unm fi, tft Fire-n'inlkiflg 
Union tslanda, see Tohdau grOlip 
Union Statn Ship Co, of N.Z,p lasp 
154. 54 i. * 5 ^ 

UDited Stalea: 35, 340^ 342^ 366, 369, 
3 ?»- 8 o, 4^0. 451, 495, 578, 683. 691. 
693 

Admintstneioilp centtml equatorial 
473 k 493 t 4^. Hawaiitj^ ia, 347^ 

34A-56 puMiim, 374, 375. 381, 386, 
■♦oi, 44 ®J Sanum (Amcrkiui), 38*. 
601-., 6 s 7-66 3 mimim 
C on«r«*, 338, 347, 345, 468. 47 *. 


4&6, 491^ 497, soOp 518. 592.681, 
683; w alto Wilkea 

Gm-cmment dcpartincnU.3S04 353^ 
45 «k 473t 682? Arm>% 304, 394 (table), 
651, (Map iervioe) 678; Bureau of 
Cenaui, 337 . 374 i CoKt and Geodetic 
Sur^ ey p 678,682: Cckastguaid Service, 
49h^ 497; Geological Survey^ 67S, 
6i2j Hydro^pKic Odree, 194, 
67^^ passim^ 688 - Navy, 4, 394 
(mbk), 450, 43J, 4&4, 601, 641 
Nnml actfvityp 104, 316, jiS, 

47 Jk 595. S 97. 6ox, 629, 637; defence 


472, 473^ 475^ ^ 
hlishmenli, 37,^ u,) 4^^^ 

433 ^ 447 “ 5 l. (Samoa) 589^ 594^ 
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United StAtc4 

6q 6, 640, 641^ 643, 6s2, *53> ^57-^ 
t%vitii fiHs.), 673^ &91 

So^'enigne^', 4; wnnai cqwtQml 
iJ^. (getlci^), 468p 471; Haniaiiaii ia.^ 
313-13 3i6p 3+flt 34 ^-SOi 

3^1h 597; M’. +75. 464, +S5* 4^6^ 

4Q3; Sunaa, 591-403 jiamjiij Swauu^ 
304, 5oSp siS 

Trade, 693, 693; central tquatanil 
ia-, 47 s; French Oceania^ 115, 117^ 
iiS, i3Qp 133 (“wriih %■>* 114; Ha- 
wfliian ia,, 319* 3 M. 323p 3+7 j 3^. 
365^ 3&7* 37«. 37 tp 374. 3^t (tabk), 
383* 394 (tabled 407; S*moa, 653 
(with table)^ 634 (6g,) 

Tn^iiea, 316, 318, 319* 3i®P 3^*^ 
380,490, 401. S9+W 595. 594 
Univenit)' of Hawaii, 351, 333^ 375, 3S1 
Unaheim, Au^fiist, 593 
UpoJu, 581, 583 (^.)> 5*5 P 5*bp 5S7. 
587 (plate), 589, 590. 598. 600. 603, 
606, 6 i3p 6agp 634,435 ^38, 639, 

642, &44p 644 (pbiM). 645, ^5 
446, 64ap 634, 655 p 456 (^«)» 462,6^p 
665, 684; dea^ption, 665-^ (widu 
%) I o/ra Apia 
Upolu point, 417 
L-ranioa (Faiafi) pASftp i 6 j 
Um^tiUp 18* 

Umroa, lit, Ji6p il7p 172, 173; fid- 
mimatiRtionp lo8p 1 to; port, 176, 178, 
I So; BcRlcmic-rhtp 176 (£g.)p [77 
Uvea (Wallia iilalld), 1, 3, 507 

Va'oifttu peak, 6^5 

Vfl'a'O-PorkOii, 61S (table) 

Vacuum Oil Co.^ 656 (table) 

Vahaj>ga, 114 
VahioadkBp zzz 

Vthitdbi, 104 (pbtte), toS, i23i =i+. 

ZZ3: dweription, a [4->5 
Vaiathp hay, 173, 176 
Vaiau, pas, 146; port, 146 
VaicB, 1S9 
Vaieop bavp ^9^ 

Vsierc, bay, 159; pass. 159 
VaihL pasftp 147 

Vaihiria^ late, 141-2; river, 144 
Vaihu, 67 

Vaihnna, stcreamK 183 
Vailclc, 651; bay, W7 
A^aiiima, 657 
Vailoap 669 
Vaimaarigii, 604 
Vaiqre bayp 179 
Yaiatiiha (temple), 100, 184 
Vaipac ^allEyp 276 


Vaipaee, aneliDragej, 295; Vallcyp 293, 
294 (fig.); ^rlliLge, 295 
Vaipio, atreamp 276 
\i^aipulep 642 

VtifUieOp 214, 6S1; dswiption, 

Vairabi, bayp 173 
ValraOp Portp 146 

VeLuingftno^ atreaiHi 386j diatiictp 628 
(table), ^3 
Vaitahu, iTOp 

Vfiitape, 127, 182, 182 (plate), 183, l84p 

Vaitepaonp Zl7p 105, 108, 209 
Yaitcpiha tiver^ 141, 141 (pUteX 144 
Vaitia^ zS6p [S9 
VuiToaKp Port, i42« 147 

VaitoaR (Tjihaa village), 179, iSo 
Vaituimr 296, 297 
VaitupOj stream, 376 
Vaitupu, 508 
Vaka, Tc (chief), 507 
Yaiieya, drowoi^, xSp 26], 263, 292^ 
666; hangings 263, 276, 413, 418, 435, 
441, 386, 665: Kt Ravinea; and 
pro(ptr 

ViJpRtmso, 317, 593; pravinice, 56 
Yana^'ena, 323; deacriptiDii, 325 
Vancouver^ Captain Gedrge, 256, 257, 
3i3p 316 

V^ancouverp island, 48] 

Vanilla. 109 (plate), 115; ceport, irg 
(li«.)p 123, 133, ia4t J6ip 17&P 

I7U t77i t78 . 180, iB3p i35p 189, 208, 
337, 342p 2481 365, 274, 539 p 646 
Vatia bayp 670 

Vavnn (Society ia.)^ tSo; ifi aha 

Boraboia 

Vava'u (TongfiX 5^2 
VHvftaop j«e Raivavae 
Veectablea, 20p 3S, 42, 48, 52, 60, 8l, 
107, ti7, I5tp 154, x6i, 170, 171. I77 p 
iS9p 24*, 252, 340. 353. 358. 369, 381. 

399 (tftblM), 480, 495, sail 322, 

539. & 34 . ; we oho Market gaidcn- 

mg, tmdgr names of mditHdiial 
spedes 
%''egetmtionj 

Austral iA,p 227. 239,242, 243. ^451 
central Equumtiit if,, 454 {6® X 454 
(plstrs), 460, 4^2-3. 4^=5 (pUtesX 463 
(plates), 477, 4S0. 4^1. 483. 484* +85, 
4 * 6 , 4S7. 488 p 489 d 49 *. 49 if 40 ^i 403 ► 
494, 496, 49^, 50*1 5*li 5*^1 5*4? 
Clippertcn, ]6; Codn^ 19^20; Cook 
S 38 . 542 . 544 i 54 *. S 54 t SS®, 
560, s6i, 562^ basier, 6S* 69-T*i 
French Occatua (generkt), 96, 97^, 
99: GaUpa^ IS (plite), 28-30, 33 
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tplatc)* 39, 4*, 43, 45-6, 416 £pl*te)p 
53; Gujidiliipcp 11; HjiuiulAn U.j 309^ 
I*. 37 Sp 4t4H 4lSp 414, 436, 457, 44^5* 
44^- 444» 44 Sp 44^1 447. 449, 4591 
Jiun FeituindrSE, ^8, 62-j, 64^ IV14I- 
pdl9> 2 X; 557^ 53 ]; 

JVljiTqii«4u, 265, a66+ 469^, 585,184, 
aSjp 591, 293, 194. 396. 397. 39^; 
T^viuc, 56^; HictLnip 81; Rapa, 117, 
Rfviiti GigedOj tip 13; Snmoa, 
5B6, 587 (pljrte)p 590, 665 p 670. 67+, 
^75> 676; Sun Fctla and 5ui Am- 
bitKiQ, 35: Society ij,p 130^ t^iip 
479. 177+ 183-41 18*; Toicetaup 506^ 
S18; TujimtJtu, 196, 207^, 211-26 
pasrrm 

IniJOdilCnl, 62, 63, 149, 150, 297, 
131+ 268, 309p 3iOp 311, 463^ 483, 491, 

59^. 511P 53* 

Sec a/fO Fot^U and undtr plmla 
Yencrvol 77. l&9i 3S4i S43. S79 

y^ma, French fri^mCp lOO 
Vcnil&p tTBiuk (17691^ 1™, 143 
Vcnila point, 136 Opiate), X42, 143, 14^, 

147. IS5 
Vedbendp 310 
Verd.u^+ £jp 6 j 
Vmm&t. HMS., 683 
A’^owUIq. Treaty, 602 
Vellor Pham, Italian ahip, 679 
Vktoiia ifilandj 4G5 
Villamilp Don 36 
ViUamilp KttlcmctiXp 36, 37p 39, 30* 5 a 
Vincenfiet iitnnd, sm Kjiuckt 
VtnOp 117, 319; set under nunn of 
cypcH 

VJpihalp tee Troitjoni bay 
H^NlvS.^ 70 

Vir^iB bay^ iex Hanavlvc 
Vogel, Hon. JulfUSp 494 
VMtofa island, 4Sip 4S3. +34. 4 ^S, 

4<^. 473p 48Sp 683^ dHicdptianp 489 
(with fig,) 

Vulomlsn; 

EagfoTp $j, 66-7 ffigr): GAUpOgOfp 
zz-4, 58, 39,49, 50, 55; Haw'iiian U.^ 
301,3t»"4T J93 Iplitoa), 417" 15 (with 
fisX 41S. 4^. 426. 43*, 44i; Ju*n 
Femindrz, 56-7;: f^larqucsaa, 260-1;: 
RcWUil Gi|!cdo, 11 ^ Samoa, ^8s-6„ 
660p 66z^ Sao FcILk and Sin Am- 
brosio, ss: Society it.p 129 

Fjupticn, js (plHc), as. Mr 35. 47. 
Si, 3Di-4, 414-15. 5*5 (“'Ms %■). 
(aufamarific) 393^ 585 

See aha Conca; Crater?; liiand 
types: VoIcbujc; Lava 


WdoTp Uond, 19 
Wafer hmy, iS (fig.). *9, 20, 51 
Wafer isl^dsp xS (GeO 
WahiAviiL (RauajTi 437 
Wahiftwft {Oahy)^ 367, 383 
Woiakeft creeks 37^ (platcj, 402 
Waial^e, rnouncains-, 301, 306, 307,435 
Waiaieak^ S,S.^ 383 
WaUIun. 4J3; plain, +33, 434, +35 
VVaianac, 434, 435^ 682; mpunlains, 369, 
+31. +38 

VVoikahaiuJii bay, 429 

Wnflukis 377* 398, 432 

WaiJokUp 424 

Wtilua 452 

Wailua river 435, +37 

WailukUp 339 p 4*2, 450, 451^ 422 

Wainuinolo bsyj 433, 434 

Walmanu valley^ 416 

Waimea (Hawaii], 4:7; pLileau, 413 

\Vfimica( ECajiiai)p 314,437,43S; river, 435 

Wtimea bay (Oohii], 433 
Wiinthft rivcTp 435, 437, 438 
Waiobinu, 417 
Waipahu, 434. 43S 
Waipio gideh, 416 
Wake island, 389^ 449 
Wakeman, f^ptein, 594 
Walt, 557, 5JQ (fig,) 

Wall^ Captain Sunuel, loo, loi, 156, 
r6tj 165, 2J4, 516 
^Walnui^ CBonibora)^ 183, 184 
WaFp 1914-18, 527^ 609, 

War, Sino-J apanete, 120 
W'arhlerp 33 

Warfare (Polynesiin)^ Cook ij,, 527, 544^ 
533 ; Easter, 71; French Oo^ia, 99p 
lOl, lOz, 195. [97^^19^ 233 k 147. 

257; Hawaiian is., 312, 313, 333; 
Niue, 563^ 567, 574-5; Samoa, 59a, 
59 Sp S97+ 5^3. ^5; Tokeku, 507, 508 ; 
lee aite Forta, Folynesian 
■W'ar? of Uberatjonp Spanish-AmerLcan p 
3 S ^ 

Waahington iiland (Line ittands), 454^ 
456. +59. 4^lt 4*3. 4*+. 4*9, 470^ 471, 
+73 p 47 +k 475. 477. 4^; desettp- 

481-3 (with Eg5.) 

W^uhingLon tiland (Marquesas), see 
Uahu^ 

Water supply: 

Austral jj.^ 227, 236jp 245; Ccntnii 
Equatorial it. (gcfieral), 47aK +74, 492, 
493; Chppertoiip 15, j6; Cocofi, t^\ 
Cookis.^ 531, 545, 546, 54S, 549, sso, 
SStp SS+t 5581 5**. 5*1: Fjsier, 6+ 
(plaie), 68^; Galipagm, 49, 41, 42-^3, 
44» 47. 45. S 2 r Guaditupe, 19; 
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Water (mpplv (fonf.): 

tiawiafian is,, 303^, 3581 
375^388 393^ 4Di. 40^. 4®4 t 

4C^5.4^* 4*^^ 4i 1 . 447i 4^9^ 43^, 44^. 
444. 446, 44?, 449; Hendei^on* g^; 
Juauri FemdndcE, 61^ 64; Line 477 t 

479 , 485^ 486, 4H7, 489,4^ 4gi 5 

Mdpelo, 11 - ^ 1 jingArcV% ± 30 ^ 

2312 Mh^Ujcw, 276^ 37^^ 379, 

3 SOh 3^3^ 184^ 3&3» 3S7 p sHSp 29P^ 3^; 
Niiicp s64p 36s* 56*1 OeflOp 91; 

is,p 495 p 496. 497. 49% 499, 
500 p 50 X: Piicutn, ; Kapip 327 ; 
Re%'ilb Gigedo, sa; SaiiM5*j 
fi57p ^o, 664, 674^ 676; Society k^p 
i48p 153, 154, 160, iftjp 165, 170, 176-, 
i79p 183, 190; Tokelau, 504, 506, 514, 
516; Tuamptu, 196^ 4*7* 411-45 
passim 

Fnmi c^'uppmtiji^ pLunip 474* 4S?p 
495 

Piped to port, iS3p 17 Qh 176, 179, 
i83p 3P7 p 230. 331. 36*p 390, 393 p 401, 

4PS, 4*3, 4*4, 405, 40^ 

Watcrfalb, 19, 63, 141, 142 (pkte), 3S4p 
163, 476, 496, 586, 66 Ik 665 
Watcrland, i» iManihi 
WattAj^ Lieut.,, 534 
WcaThcr+ tM Cliniatr 
Webbp Willijuti H.^ 394 t 595 
Webb c*ve^ 5* 

Weber, 'rbeodptp 593. 594, S97p 647 
Wcltrt birbour, 447, 448 (fi^j^p 449 
WeUingtPn tN,Z.). 528, S34p 535* 580 
[Vf^Ub^ts^f^ H,M.S„ 683 
WcUsp f« Water iupply 
Wrnmap, 41, 31^ 54 
WcalcjTin MkaLcnur)' Societ^^^ 
Mp^pdiqt4 

West bay, «e 0«ie, BAhia 
Weal l^m valEeyp 44z 
Weal pass fTpn^reva), 55? p 552 {Eg.) 
WcBtcm Samotl^ Mimdutcd TerTitprt-, 
4ee Samoa tWestem) 

W«ton, David %f., 377 
Whale rock, 658 
Wlialer Hiichoraite. 479^ 480 
WTialer^p 20^ 31^ 35^ 36, 44, 70, 8a* ilia, 
iii4, los, 2B2, iB8, 3J3, 318. J19 p 335p 
33?. 3?3 - 389.390. Wp 4^P 

493. 494 p 5^». 5^3, 518, S3J> 538^ 560. 

5^.591^593 

Wliar\«p Kyepch Oceania. 157, 179. 
176. 151 (platci 154 (pkiteh t6i 
{plate), 11 aaZp 230; Hawaiian is,, 
383 (pEnreX 39*, 393. 394-6 (table), 


49fi (plate), 799, 401 (with lablc)^ 
4 * 3 - 11 pauim, 4*4 Cplaie}^ 405 (plalc)^ 
43t, 42S, 437, 437, 449; SamdHp Es^p 
6^6 65?! 658 (with %.); aiio 

JenJea and piera; Quays 
Wiieat* 381 

Whipp&orti^iU Rspeditiun. 683 
NVhicaiiiiddy islandj jee Pmoki 

WiiiKUiy ter ErylJfirvui trianatpemui 
Wibcetp CapEHin Charles, 466, 5PO* 50 ip 
5^. S93, 604t 675 p 68t 
WdliuTM. Johrip 537* 53S, 544, ^8, 567, 
591, 592. 64s 
WUliams, John C.p 592 
WUlminaqnp Balfout Company^ 69, ?i. 
?^. ?4. 77 p 78 

Wikon, Captain /Dmea^ ijbp 214* 332* 
236 

Windmilia, 69 , 480 

W^inda* iBF CUinate; Trade U'inds 

Wines, 117, izo 

Wireless tcEcErapb, e£ntniJ equatorial is.^ 
47 Sp 478, 481^ 483, 486, 493, 496, 497, 
499 p 5 »k 516. 518; Cook b-, 535, 542^ 
544^ 54 Sp S 4 *p 549. 55L 553. 55^. 5&9. 
561; Kaater^ 78^ FrcmJi Occanlap i27p 
155. t^lp 177. 178. 185. 2*5, 2]&9, 236, 

xj8, 24a. 358p 274 p i7Sp 2^; GaW- 
pafios. 39; Hau-aikn Sip 384 (Eg.), 387 
(fiff.), 3S8 (fig,)* 389P 417, 435; Juan 
FemAndpj, 60; Niue^ 580; FitEaini. 
90; Samoa. 654* 656* E59 (fifta.)* 663 
(fiE). 664. 668 (6g.), 669. E72 {Eg.), 
673 

Wireless telepbonef> Mi Telephones 
Wittgenstein, ste Fokarava 
Wool, 77 

Wreck bay, fee Chico, ENierio 
Wreck point, 40 
Wrecks, hay of, 455 
WylECj William, 317, 318 

Yams, 70, 74 p Si, 149, 180, 245^ 24S,, 
310. 53^- 549. 544, 548. 566, S74> 6iOp 
612^ 622; ree oho Otoya 
YatD* 33S 

Yawa^ tee FnimbDe^ia 
'Ydlaw cEdcr'i 149 
ywA/efrtip U.SnS.^ 17, 679 
Young, John, 313, 318 
Y'^oung'i rock, 79 
Y^otma's Tooth. 536, 336 (pkte) 

Yunque, EU 60. 61 (fig.) 

ZdeOp yacht. 680 
Zcmbsch, Captam,, 396 
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